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Diagrammatic .section of the cliti depu.sits at East Eunton (Fig. D . . 

Set tioiis of haud-a.xes, Ea't liuaton (Fig. 2) ... ... . . 

Jjarge unstruck core. Early (.'liellean. Dronier (Fig. 3) 

Earl \' I'liellean hand-axe. Eu't Hmiton fore'iioie ( Fig. I) .... 

Eaily (.'helleau liand-a.xe. Drniuev foic'hore ( Fig "o 
Early ('liellean haiid-.i.xe. E.ist Ifuntoii (Fig. (i) 

Early Dhellean hand-axe. E<i't llunton (Fig. 7) . . 

Early Dhellean hand-axe. Dronicr ( Fig >) 

Eai'lv Dliellean haiid-a.xe. Dioiiiei (Fig, I'l . ... 

Early Dhellean ha iid-a.xe. Eu't llunton ( Fi.g H') 

Earlv Dhellean hand-a.xe DromerlFi.g ID ■ . ■ 

Early Dhellean haml-axe. Ea't Hiinri>ii (Fi.g. 12) 

Fiarlv Dhellean liand-axi'. Ea-r l!unt"ii (Fig l.'ii 

1‘iarlv Dhellean liand-axe Slieniigha in ( I'lg If) . . . 

Earlv Dhellean ha hd-.i.xe. Waiieii Hill (Fig. !'>) . . . . 

E, Illy Dhellean 'cra pel . Ea-t Uiiiitou(Fig 10) 

Earl V ( liellea 11 r.icloir, Ea't Hiinton(Fig 17i 
Ka I'l V ( 'helliMll point. Ea-t HnntoulFlg 1'') 
i\l,iori wiiod-jointiiig' ( Fig'. I.tand n) . 

Diagrammatic sketi'h 'bowing the piiin ipai biiihling' .md I'-temunial place' in 
Bagaoi. Central (.'ameroon' (Fig, 1 i 
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MINUTES OF THE AXNUAUL GENERAL MEETING, 

TUESDAY. .lANUAKY i^Tth. lU2.j. 

Held ix the Liixdox Sl'iool of Iu'OX'omics, 

Prof. U. Selk.m.tx, F.Pk.S., Picsiiknf. in fin: {'hnlf. 


The Mimites of the la^t Anniwl (Teiieral Meetiiia were reaT auT iieeejited. 

The President Ah. ITvv ami Air. AV. H. Tudmi'^in .Semtiueers, and 

declared the ballot open. 

The Hox'. Secretary read the Report of the Uoimcil for llUf. wliieh was 
accepted. 

The Hox'. Treasurer read the Financial Report for Ihdd, and this was also 
accepted. 
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Minutes of the Annual General MeeGn^/. 

The Pp.e-'Ipent then read his Adilress on '■ Some Little-Kno’wn Tribes of the 
Southern Sudan.” 

The ScurrixEERs delivered their Report, and the follotving were declared duly 
elected as Otficers and Council for 1925-2(5 : — 

Presuhni. — Prof. C. G. Seligman. M.D.. F.R.S. 

T tce-Prexiih 1(1-^. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce, M.A.. O.B.E. 

H. J. ]•:. Peake. F.S.A. 

R. W. AVilliantson. M.Sc. 


Hon. Sccfetarij. — E. N. Fallaize. B.A. 


Hon. Treasurer. — F. C. Shrubsali. 5I.A.. M.D. 


Hon. Editor. — H. S. Harrison. D.Sc. , 


H. J. Braunholtz. M.A. 

L. H. Dudley Buxton. 5[.A. 

L. C. Ct. Clarke. 

Miss M. E. Durham. 

Capt. M. M'. Hilton-Sinipsoii. F.R.G.S, 
C. \V. Hobley. C.M.G. 

B. 5Ialinow.ski. D.Sc. 

R. R. Marett. M.A.. D.Sc. 

.T. Reid IMoir. 
iliss 51. A. 5[urray. 

C. S. 5IveiN. 5I.A.. 5I.D. 


Council. 

Prof. J. L. 5Iyres. M.A.. D.Sc.. F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

Percy Xewberry, 51. A.. O.B.E. 

Prof. F. G. Parsons. F.R.C.S. 

5V. J. Perry. M.A. 

5V. P. Pycraft. A.L.S. 

Prof. R. 5V. Reid. 51.D. 

F. J. Richards. 5I.A. 

5V. 5V. Skeat, 51.A. 

E. Too lav. 


A hearty vote of thaiik.s to the Presipf.xt for his Addre.ss was propo,sed by 
Prof J. L. 5Iyre.s. «ho asked in the name of the Institute that the President 
would allow it to be pulJi.shed in the Institute's .Jnurnal. This was .seconded by 
Prof. Sir Arthlr Keith and was carried by acclamation. 


The Institute then adjourned. 

^ 1 KAi- ARCH AtOUOUlVlAl 

UBRARY, NEW DELHI. 

Am. No..— 
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REPORT OF THE COOTIE FOR THE YEAR 1924. 

Fellows. 

The Council is happy to report tliat in the veur under review the adt litioiis to the 
niembersliip of the Iii'titute continue to be satisfactory, the total number of elections 
being <12. the net increase, after ileductions <lue to death or re-;ivnati<in. being 34. 
The detailed figures are as follows ; — 



Total 

, Loss by death 

Since 

Total 


.Jan. Lst, 1924. 

or resignation. 

elected. 

.Jan. 1st, 19 

Honorary Fellows 

.39 

0 

3 

36 

Local Correspondents 

18 

! 

— 

IS 

Deduct Ordiiiaru Felloics 

o 

. O 

— lo 



— 1.'. 

Affiliated .Societies 

4 

~ i 

— 

4 

Ordinary Fellows ; — 

Compounding 

.51 

4 


49 

Suhseribing 

4S7 

2o 

•*>7 

.■>24 




i — 

— 

— 


ant) 

j :;o 

i 


i)2s 


The l.'ouncil rejjrets to record the death of the followiiiLr Fellow.^ ;• — 

F. Atlay (elected 1907) : Lord Ahercromby (1.^83; Ctbituary notice. Man. x.xiv, 
Xo. 120) ; X, Aiinaudale (l',>(»2) : H. A. Riga (1893) : Prince Roland Ronajiarte 
(1885); Prof. Anuchin (1892); Prof. T. Witton Davies (I.s93). Dr. Y'. H. 
Furne.'S (1902); Dr. Adrien Ouebhard (Hd(>); de Barri Crawshay. O.B.E. 
(1921); Dr. E. Chantre (1870; Obituary notice. Mac. x.viv) ; David 
(MacRitchie (1885). 

The touncil would wish to ui'fer tiie liearty congratulations of the Institute 
to Sir .James Frazer. F.R.S.. F.B.A.. upon whom His JLije'ty the King has been 
graciously pleased to confer the Order of iMerit. 

Meetixo' ol Tin; Institlte. 

Fourteen Ordinary Jleetinvs of the Institute have Ijeen held in 1924. a' against 
19 in 1923. The Huxley ^Memorial Lecture wa.s delivered in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, on Xovemlier 2.')th,bv Prof. Dr. Rene Venieau. to whom the Hiixlev 
Jlemoriai Jledal was presented at the conclusion of the Lecture. 

The Council has to thank the I’re-iihmt and Council of the Royal Societv for 
placing its rooms at the disposal (.>f the In-tituto tor the purpose of its evening meetings 
when occasion has required. 

B 2 
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LliiRAKY. 

Acee~'ioii' to the Lilirary in 1924 miinherod O.'i:’). of which 198 are bound 
volumes. a> apraiii't 291 aid l.jT iv.spectivelv in l'a23. 

In tlie pa^t the wvirk of tlie Institute has been hampereil bv the fact that it-s 
fund> have not been adeipiate to allow fur the purcluwe of more than a few books 
in each vear to aihl to the Librarv. In re.-^pon-e to an application from the Council, 
the TrU'tee' of the Carneuie I'nited Kineiloiu Trust have now made a liberal grant 
in aid of the Institute's Librarv. This giant i' conditional on the co-operatiun 
of the Institute, thiouuh the Central Librarv for Students, in the Linked Library 
Scheme of the Trust. By the aid of tliis grant it is iutemled that the more important 
gapis in the Iii'titute"' works of reference mav be tilled at an early date. 

The Council would wi'li to express the thanks of the Imtitute to the Trustees 
for their generous assistance. 

PfELICATIUXS. 

During the vear two part- of the Jcuiriuo have been published, vol. liii (ii) and 
liv (i). Dltice sales to 'late are th' and 13b respectively, as against llo and 121 oi the 
two preceding parts at the corresponding date last year. 

Twelve monthly numbers of Moii were issued in 1924. of which the office sales 
show a slight increase on the hgures for the preceding year. 

A paper, by iMr. H. Fiankfurt. on " Stiulies in Early Pottery of the Near East. 
Mesopotamia, fsyria. Egypt, and their Earliest Interrelations.'’ was considered by 
the Council to be fd sufticient importance to justify acceptance for publication as 
an Oi.oaiiiiiiil Pupt.r. Up to the present the sales have been satisfactory. 

The Institute has aLo published, at the request of the Colonial Office. " The 
Tribal Markings and iMarks of Ad(.irninent of the Natives of the Northern Territories 
of the Bold Coast. " bv dlaior Armitage, and the publication of a second paper tor the 
Department is under consideration. 

PiEsEAr-CH Committees. 

The Derbvshiie Cave Committee has continued its work with the assistance 
oi a grant from the British Association. An undi.sturbed site going back to Auiig- 
nacian times, anil possiblv earlier, has been discovered at dlotlier Brandy s t'uve. 
Creswell Crags. 

A report will appear in the JuuriKd in due course. 

IxuiAX PvESE.tRCH COMMITTEE AXU THE “ IXDIAX AxTIQfARY. 

The Council has appointed an Indian Kesearch Committee, of which the lunetion 
will be to afford a nieetiiur-place for discussion among those in this country who are 
interested in the studv of Indian etlinolouv. archa ologv, folk-lore and religions, to 
co-operate with workers resident in India, and generally to .ser\-e as a centre for the 
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co-ordination and correlation of ies.earcli in its anthropolojiv. In addition to tlie 
discvi'sion of tecliiiical points of detail, the Committee will deal with the broader 
aspects of the subject, and for this pnrp) 0 .se will hold meetings of which notice will 
be sent to all Fellow^ in the ordinary course. l\Ir. H. J. K. Peake will act as 
Chairman and Mr. F. J. Richards as i^ecretarv of the Coniniittee. 

In view of the desirability that the Indian Research Ciiniiiihtee shoukl have at 
its disposal a publication for fuitheiing it.s work an<l to pieseive a record of its pro- 
ceedings. the Council has decided to take over the publication ot tin' I iiiliu)/ Aetiipinry 
from the Indian Antirpiary Co.. Ltd., to which Sir Rn hard Tcin^'le. piopiietor and 
editor of the Indian Antiquary for over 30 rears, transfetied the periodical in 1023. 
As from Januarv Lst. 192.h, it appears under the authoiity of the Couiir il; Init. for 
the present, it will continue to be printed in India. The editors will continue to be 
as befoie — >Sir Richaid Temjile. Mr. S. M. Fldwatiles. witli S. Kt ishnaswaini Aivangar 
as Indian editor. They will act under the general diiection of the Council. 

Rivers' Me.mori.m. Med.vl. 

The Council has instituted a Medal in memory of its late President. Dr, IV. H. R. 
Rivers. F.R.S. Tlie medal, or medals, will be awarded annually for nieritoi ions 
aiithro 2 '>ologicaI work in tlie held. The die has been struck by the Royal Mint and 
shows on the obverse a poitr.dt of Dr. Rivers. The Cout.i ii lots aw.nded the medal 
for 1924 to Dr. A. < Haddon. F.R.S. . for woik in New Guinea. ToiiV' Stiaits and 
Sarawak. 

Hor.'iN'. Fend. 

In 1021 the Council instituted a Housing Fund with a view to olitaiuing mote 
suitable accommodation for the Institute, the }iresent piemises l.ieiug admittedly 
both inadecjuate and inconvenient. An ajipeal for suhseri^itions to the fund was 
issued to all Fellows, hut iu view of thefactth.it theCnvuuil ha'l no cmiu tete jiro^iosal 
to })ut forward, it is no matter for surjji'ise that the u.-sjioiise was not sufficient to 
justify anv immediate aetion. Hince that date the growth of the Institute's work 
and the congestion of the lihraiy and storage accommodation, owing to the automatic 
increase of the periodicals received hy the Institute and of the stock of ^iublications, 
has rendered the jiioblem av-nte. At the hegiuning of the year the Council was 
encouraged to take action, cvithout further delay, hy a generous promise of an 
anonvmous donation of 11 .hike which was followed by several individual ju'omise.s of 
lion each. Some difficulty was expeiienced in finding ju'cmisc^ which w ould be likelv 
to serve the Institute's needs, fait finally it was decided to 2 'unhase the lease of 
No. .j2. U 2 i 2 jei' Bedford Place, which has about 17 years to nm. Ati a 2 i 2 >eal for 
funds was issued to Fellotvs in November, and the 2 'urchase wars completed in 
December. The offices of the Institute are now in course of removal, although 
the alterations and remforcement necessart' to enable the building to take the weight 
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of the Library are not yet quite complete. The inconvenience of removal in these 
cii'cimistances was rma voidable, owing to the fact that the tenancy of the pre.-^ent 
premises expire.-^ on January Jlst. The new building will provide a Librarv, a Lecture 
Hall capable of seating 17<J persons, office and other accommodation, a.s well as an 
exten.sive .'turage for stock of publications and unbound periodicals. In addition, 
Certain rooms have been re-^erved for the accommodation of the PsvchcJogical 
Society, in accordance with an under.standing at which the Council arrived with that 
Societv when the cprestion of hhw premises was first discussed. 

In concluding its Report, the Council would wish to record aii expression of 
gratitude to it-^ Proideiit, Prof. C. Cl. Seligmau, F.R.t^.. not merely for the whole- 
hearted manner in which he has devoted himself to the interests of the Institute 
during his term of office, but above all for his endeavoms to promote the success 
of the Housing Frmd. Indeed, it is mainly due to his efforts that the Institute finds 
itself to-day upon the pioint of entering into the occupation of new premises — an 
event which the Council ventures to hope may mark a period of expansion and 
rapid progress in its work. The Council has shown its appreciation of Prof. Selignian's 
services in the Chair by asking him to allow himself to be nominated for a further 
term of office. 


TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1924. 

The revenue of the Institute continues slowly to increase, both on account of 
the increased number of members and larger sales and subscription lists for the 
Journal and Man. There has been a better return from dividends and interest on 
this occa'ion, but in the futirre there will be a serious diminution in this item owing 
to the ueces.■^itv of selling the investments in War Stock to provide for the purchase 
and ecpiipment of the new premises. 

The ordinarv expeiiditiu'e has shown a slight reduction, but various items of 
extraordinarv expenditure have led to a great increase in the total payments. The 
deci'ion to move into new premi-^e.s involved not only the pirrcha.se price, but the 
nece.ssity imder our lease of paving fur dilapidation-s on the rooms in Great Russell 
Street. This accounts for the increase of the item Rent, Housekeeping. &c., ’ 
from ,£2<<(j to I-IIS odd. It will al.->o involve further e.xpenditure in 1925, during the 
first quarter of which rent will have to be paid both for the Great Russell Street and 
the Tapper Bedford Place premises. The full purcha-,e price of the new premises 
does not appear in the accounts for 1921. since, on the completion of the piuchase, 
an allowance wa- made for outstanding rent, rates and ta.xes. the p)aymeut for which 
has chanced to fall in the new year. In addition, the charges for fees, stamp duty, 
&c., have not yet been met, as the account was not compileted. and there will be a 
considerable expenditure to meet on the adaptation of the building to permit of 
the formation of a meeting room on the first floor. Besides this, it would be only 
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elementary prudence fur the Fellow-, of the Iifctitute to reyard an iii'iiiance policy, 
which will provide, at the end of the tenure of the lea-^e. for the ret\u'n of tlie monies 
spent on acquiihig and fitting the new premises, as an early charge on tlie revenue^. 
It is pi^S'-ible that during the first vears of the tenure of the new premise^ the Iii'titute 
may not utilize all the accommodation for its otvii purposes, and that any rooms that 
may be spared might, for the time being, be let to other societies with activities related 
more or less closely to Anthropology. In such an event the rent received could bc> set 
off against the cost of such an insurance policy. 

Last year the Council decided, before the opportunitv of moving was known, 
to resume the issue of occasional publications and to establish a medal for held work 
in Anthropology. The expenditure on '' Occasicuial Piddicatioii. Xo. •>, ' ha^ been 
met during 1921. but that involved in the design and manufacture of the “ Elvers 
Memorial Medal will fall into 1925. 

In any case, the Fellows will recognize the supreme imjiortauce of the Housing 
Appeal Fund, since, unless a sum can be raised which will pay for the purchase and 
adaptation of the new premises, and thas permit of the re-investment of the money 
taken, temporarily it is hoped, from the Capital Accoimt, the future activities of the 
Institute must be handicapped until this can be done. Tlie n-spoiise so far has been 
good, and the thanks of the Institute are due to many generous dcinors. Imt just a 
further effort is needed to relieve anxiety on the matter of finance for tin- fortlicoming 
and future years. 

F. Shrubsall, 

lion. Treasurer. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


PAYilEXTS. 

Rent, Hou'Ereeping, &c 

“JorERAL" 

Liss Refunch 

“Max" 

Salaries 

Adveetisixg 

Stamps axd Parcels 

Telephoxes axd Telegraais 

Peixtixg axd Statioxeey 

Coal. Gas. axd Light 

Epidiascope 

IXSEEAXCE — 

Fire 

Other 

SCBSCRIPTIOXS TO OTHER SOCIETIES, DIRECTORIES, ETC. 

Baxk Chap.ges axd Coadiissiox 

SrXDKIES 

“ Huxley Lecture " 

Ta'pewriter 

Travellixg 

Auditors’ Fee 

Subsidy to Edinburgh P>PvAXuh 

Traxsier tu Libp.ap.y Accouxt 

liilar.pe carried forward, 31rt December, 1924 


REVENUE 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

.313 16 0 

73S 17 1 

146 17 6 

591 19 7 

390 9 9 

201 2 11 

13 10 0 

103 7 4 

12 9 6 

32 7 6 

14 11 9 

15 13 0 


10 18 9 
6 18 10 

16 IT 7 

19 15 0 
2 0 7 
14 19 6 
2 15 0 

4 4 9 

2 15 S 

3 3 0 
3 ll) 0 

3S 0 0 

7.59 19 1 


£2,761 0 (i 
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OF GREAT BRITAm AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1921. 


ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. £ i-. V .s. 

Balance Brought FoRw.iKD, 1 st Jaxuarv, 1924 042 is o 

Subscriptions 

Current 1,020 0 10 

Arrears 45 0 11 

Advance 4S 11 0 

Life 63 0 0 

1,1S2 12 0 

Entrance Fees 17 o 

Sale of “.Journ.al” 291 t> 2 

Sale of “Man” 4o.') 2 7 

Less Refunds o lo o 

494 12 7 

Sale of “Huxley Lecture '' 4 2 11 

Advertising 12 9 o 

Dividends and Interest 122 0 10 

„ (American Dollar Bonds) 40 14 4 

103 1 2 


£2,701 0 0 
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ACCOUNTS FOR 


CAPITAL 
£ 6’. d. 

BALA^C£ Carried Forward, 31st December, 1924 7,699 7 10 


£7,696 7 10 


LIBRARY 

£ a, d. 

Books axd Bijjdisg 39 2 0 


£39 2 0 


HOUSING 
£ «. d. 

Transfer ff.om Special Items Payments Account (Payment on 

completion of Cont'.act) 1,962 0 0 

*Payment on Signing of Contract for House 215 0 0 

£2,177 0 0 


* These entries did not pass 
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THE YEAR 1924 — continued. 


ACCOUNT. 

t s. d. £ s. d. 

Bala>'CE Bkoi ght Forward, 1st January. 1924 5,491 3 2 

IxCEEASE IN VALUE OF £300 METROPOLITAN CONSOLIDATED 3j % 

Stuck ; — 

t'alued 31st December, 1924, at 95 -95 0 0 

Valued 31st December, 1923, at 93 279 0 0 

0 0 0 

Increase in Value of £8s6 Burma Railway Stock : — 

Valued 31st December, 1924. at lOS 956 li i 

Valued 31st December. 1923, at 104 921 S 10 

35 8 9 

S.ALE OF Wap. Stock Realised 691 5 11 

Valued 31st December, 1923 61' 19 0 

43 15 11 

House Valued at Contr-act Price 2,150 0 0 

£7.696 7 10 


ACCOUNT. 

£ d. 

Transfer from Special Items Account — Sale of Book': 0 16 0 

Transfer from Revenue Account 38 6 0 

£39 2 0 


FUND ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d. 

Balance. 1923 131 13 1 

Donations and Interesi 1,62 i 11 5 

*SpecialDonation ON SigningofContf.act FOR Pubchaseof House 215 0 0 

Balance, 1924 202 15 6 

£2,177 0 0 


through the Institute's Bankers. 
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ACr OUSTS FOR 


AXTHEOPOilETEIC 

£ ?. fh 

Bal.4.-vce, 1923 IT 13 t> 

£17 13 0 


MISCELLANEOUS 

£ s. d. 

Balance, 1923 S6 19 11 

Transfer from Spectal Items Pay^ients Account 2i4 111 

£291 1 10 


TRIBAL 


Balance 


£ 3. d. 

0 b 3 
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THE YEAR 1924 — continued. 

INSTEUMENT ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d 

Sale of Ixstrumests lU 15 U 

Balaxce, 1924 6 18 0 

£17 13 0 


PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. 

£ s, d. 

TEA^>^ZE FROM OC(-ASIO^-AL PuBLIC.ATION'S ACCOL'ST .33 14 0 

Ti’.AySFEH FEO.M ilEFCNLlr UeoEIPTS ACCOUNT 89 2 6 

Balance, 1924 ll>S 5 4 

£291 1 10 


MAEKINOS ACCOUNT. 

£ 5. it. 

Sale-; . O 8 3 

£0 8 3 



BALANCE SHEET. 



JACKSON, PIXl-KY & Co., 
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SOME LITTLE-KXOWX TRIBES OF THE SOUTHERX SUDAX.i 

[MTth Plates I-VIII.] 

By Proiessok C. G. SELt(;MAX. M.D.. F.R.S. 

The greater part of the anthropologically litrle-kuown area which I propose to discuss 
with you to-night was not taken over by the Sudan until Iftld. and was not. I believe, 
effectively admini-stered until 191b ; before 1914, on the eu't bank ot the Xile 
it had been Uganda territory, and. except between Ximule and Gondokoro. had 
received little attention, while on tlie west a euii'iderable area had been included 
in the Lado enclave ceded by the Belgians in 1910. Tlie Bari-.-peaking tribes had 
thus been under two different national systems of administration, while the Lotuko- 
S2)eaking tribes, with the Acholi and 3Iadi, liad lain completely out.'ide Sudan 
territory, and but little concerning them had been published. - 

Our journey was planned to determine what were the chief respects in which 
these tribes differed from the Xilotes to the north, with whom we were already 
acquainted, but at Khartum it was discovered that the n.iute ^elected could not 
be followed on account of sleejang sickness among the Madi of the east bank, and 
a longer, slower, inland route from Gondokoro via Ali Bey (Bari). Liria (Lokoiya). 
to Torit. Taraugole, and Logurn (all three Lotuko) hail to be adopted. (.)n the 
return to Torit a detour was made along the .southern {xirtion ot the Imatong foot- 
hills to visit the Lotuko-.speaking Lango. the Acholi being studied on a short 

^ The expedition upon wiiicli the following iiiKirmation was colieotcd occupied the winter 
of 1921-2. and wa^ carried out on behal! of tlie .''udan (eoverninent in continuation of the 
ethnological ex]ilordtii>n of the country initiatul in 1909-10. A- <.n former occa>ions, I was 
accompanied and a'^i-ited liy Mr--, ''eligm.iii. Thi-' i' not the place to render the thanks 
due to the large number of those who kelfxd u^. but I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
interest .~howu by Hi^ Execllency the late .Sirdar, Major-* k-neral .sir Lee .stack. Xor mav 1 
omit the unfailing kindlier- and help of the Direetor ot Kiluiation. ilr. -J. W’. Crowfoot, 
who [H-Tinitted Mr. S. H. Hillel-on. of tiu' i mrd.on ('olk_i-. to ai ■ ontpany U' a-- a'^i--tant aisi 
interpreter, without whox' help our w.irk cvonM liave jire- nted. far -gt.-ater diffieultii s than it did. 
I am also indebted to the Trustees of the Laura .Spelman Kockfeller Memorial Fund for 
contributing towards the cost of the plates in this Address, 

- An hniioiu-able exception must be m ide in favo-ir ol two papers on the Lotuko and the 
Aelioli by Lord Raglan and faptam E Grove r 'ie-ctively. which Lav-, app aie.l m Sa<!itii Xijt:;S 
and Rer.nrdi. 
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iiiJepeuJeiit tripi from Torit, aiwl the Macli omitted from the new prosnimmc, wliich 
allowed uo time fur a vi'it to the western bank. 

The position of the tribes visited on the east bank, as well as those on the west, 
whose measurements are considered in this paper, is shown in the map consti- 
aitiug Text-ti!.'. 1. which is a tracing sliijhtly modified from that given bv Czekanowski 



FIO. 1. 


m Miffhcdti iitjfi,). 1912. and afterwards issued in some of the anthro- 

polo'iical volumes of tlie reports of the German Central African Expedition. 1907-8. e.tj., 
in Foi-icJi'iiiiitii nr. f\ d-(_'oi,yo-Zii-ischeiigehiet, Erster Band, Ethnographic (Leipzig, 
191 ()• aYipeaiing under the authorship of Dr. -Jan Czekanowski. The figures of the 
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ceplialie indir-es and atature have Leen added by mvself. Since this map lias been 
ill the jirinter's hands I have received permission from Dr. E. E. W. McConnell to 
anticipate the publication of hi.s measurements of the Lngbware (10), who are 
mesaticephals with an average cephalic index of 76, a nasal index of lU(t-3, and 
a .stature of 1-7-1 m. 

Let me first consider the results of the pilivsical examination of some 2tt0 
individuals. In the tables below are given the most important absolute measure- 
ments and the chief indices of each group, with in each case the average of the 

fj 

measurement or index, the error to which the average is liabh.' — ^ '. the standard 

s /' 

deviation (cr). and the error to which this is liable [ — =-. . The table also indicates 

\ -n 

the average', etc., of the indice.s of a number <>f individuals of certain neighbouring 
or related tribes, recorded by C'zekanow'ki. a' well as certain of the figure' given 
by Leys and Joyce^ for the Ma^ai. Xandi and Turkana. these being added for the 
reason that the language.s they speak belong to the same group as Bari and Lotuko. 
For the considerable amount of .statistical effort which the working up of this material 
implies, I am indebted to the Statistical Department of the London .School of 
Economics, and especially to (Miss Margaret Hogg.- 

The first table give.s the averages, etc., of the cranial and facial measurements 
of some 2<i0 subjects taken in 19’M and 19:12. The.se. as far as they go. indicate 
that, with the exception of the Mandari. the men of the Lotuko-speaking tribes 
have rather longer heads than those of the Bari-speaking tribes, including the true 
Bari, the latter having the narrowest skull of the whole .series under consiileration. 
Probably the degrees of variation indicated in these respects are of racial signiticance. 
The bizvgomatic breadth does not appear to present any special interest, but. coming 
to facial and upper facial lengths, the general homogeneity of the.se measurements in 
the Lotuko-speaking tribes is obvious, as is tln-ir almo't uniform nasal breadth. 

^ X. M. Li ys and T. A. Joyce, '' Xote on a Series of Physical IMea'urcmi iU' from Ea't 
Afric.i.” J.R.A.I.. vol. xliii, 191.3. 

- iL'.s Hoag lia' lurther supplied the following note concerning the significance of 

CT IT 

0 *, - -=■ and — - - . — 

s'" S-" 

cr, the standard deviation, is a measure of di'ptr'ion. i.s.. of the amount of deviation 
of meiniicr.s of a croup from the average of the civmp. .Since tiic average cephalic index of tile 
Aclioli 1 ' T.j-T. and a i' 2--1. luatlicniatical theory indicate' tlic presumption that aliout two- 

(T 

thirds of the cases arc within 2-4 of 7.‘)-7. — - - nn a'ures tile accurai yof tlie average olitaincd 

\ 

from a sample, thus — for the cephalic index of the Acholi being 0-44, mathematical theory 

s " 

indicates that the chances are 2 to 1 .^gainst the error of the average from the sample being 
greater than 0-44. and that they are 21 to 1 against the error being twice as great, while it i' 

IT 

verv unlikelv to be three times as great. Similarlv — -.= measures the accuiacy of cr itself. 


VOL. LV. 
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The Second table deals with the iiidiees calculated from the measurements given 
in Table I, as also stature, together tvith the corresponding figures of the above- 
mentioned tribes of the Kenya Protectorate, as well as the cephalic, facial, upper 
facial and nasal indices, and stature of certain peitples measured by Czekanowski.^ 
These figures are divided into two geographical groups corresponding to the east and 
we>t banks of the Xile. 

We may summarize the facts to a certain extent by pointing out that on the 
west bank there is a rise to mesaticephaly immediately south of the Diiika. and that 
on this bank, with the exception of the Bari themselves, all the Bari-speaking tribes 
are mesaticephalic. the Bari alone being dolichocephalic. West of the Bari-speaking 
tribes i.e.. further from the river, me.saticepihaly increases. On the east bank it is 
probable that there is no immediate considerable rise south of the Dinka. but our 
measurements of the Shir are insufficient in number, and the Bari cephalic index 
is under “d. Xor do the Lotuko-spealdng tribes, the Lokoiya and the Lotuko. 
immediately east of the Bari, have indices differing from the latter to any 
appreciable extent. 

With regard to stature, the Lotuko are roughly 5 cm. taller than the Lokoiya. 
Laiigu and Bari, yet with a single e.xceptioii. whose feature.s and skin colour .sugge.sted 
foreign blood, no Lotuko struck us as .specially tall, while several " very tall ” men 
were seen among the Bari, the two tallest of the subjects measured being between 
1 '89 anil 1 -90 m. Xo " very tall '' men were seen among the Lokoiya or Lango. Of 
the Bari-speaking tribes of the west bank, the Mandari are notably taller than the 
Kakwa and Fajelu. and it is tempting to attribute this (as well as the greater length 
of their heads) to their jiro.ximity to the Dinka. Among tribe.s speaking dhilluk 
dialects the Acholi are considerably taller than the Alur. but both fall short of the 
Shilluk. whose stature is about 1-77 m.- 

South of the Bari, on both banks, are tlio Aladi ; the.se latter, the Acholi and 
Alur. are all mesaticephals. 

Considering that some of these me.'aticephals speak Shilluk dialects (Alur, 
Acholi). others, including the whole Bari-speaking group, a language cd their own 
remotely related to Masai, while others, c.//.. the Madi and Azande, speak languages 
belonging to yet other groups, it seems obWous that no single, proximate origin can 
be predicated fur tliem. a' it can for the ty])ical Xilotes (Shilluk. Dinka. etc.). There 
are. however, certain facts which at least enable a suggestion to be made as to the events 
responsible for the present condition of the tribes of the area under consideration, 

^ Forschiui'jcii, (l-c.. t’ierter Banci. '• Anthropoloirische Beobaclitunsen " (Leipziij, 19221. 
The figures given are not the author's averacre-s. but tho.se calculated by Miss Hogg from his 
individual indices, this being necessary in order to obtain value.s for cr and the other mathematical 
expressions. 

- This, which is perhaps on the low side, is the average of 14r subjects (C. G. Seligman, 
■■ The Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Egj-ptian Sudan," ./.i?. A./., vol. xliii, 1913, p. 6331. 
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and in certain instances we can broadly reconstruct their historv. It will be 
remembered that the great mass of the inhabitants of Dar Xuba are mesaticephalsd 
Xow neglecting, relatively recent Arab incursions, these niesaticephals. except 
where masses of Pinka are interposed, are continuous with the great mass of southern 
mesaticeplials, as indicated diagraniniaticallv in the map on p. 23.- Pruvisionallv, 
then, it seems reasonable to regard the Xuba and southern niesaticephals as 
formina a trreat mass, which physically, in the broadest seii-e. mav be coti'idered to 
form a unit. This idea is borne out by a number of habits, none perhaps important 
by themselves, which are common to niember.s of the two groups, c.g,. the Xuba of 
Jeliel Ellri and the Fajelu. Both ^car tlu-ir women, who wear a bunch of leaves ; 
both remove the lower incisors and the women, at least, wear a pencil-like lip-plug 
in the lower lip. Moreover. I do not doubt that I can detect something common in 
the facial features of many of the members of the two groups, and that this is not only 
a common divergence from the Xilotes. do much so. indeed, that before I had been 
among the southern mesaticeplials. comparison of some of the Xuba with a few photo- 
graphs of these southern tribes had sng.gested that both were representatives of the 
same stock. 

Obviously, in spite of these general resemblances, some much more defiiiite 
cultural element was recpiirei.l to link up these two great masses of people ; and that 
element. I venture to think, is provided by the special — it would probably be true 
to say essential — agent in producing rain common to both the Xuba and the 
southern niesaticephals. I refer to raiiistoiies. Rainstones do not occur among 
any of the tall dolichocephalic Xilotes (dhilluk, Dinka. Xner). among whom the 
rainmaker is a ” divine king." On the other hand, they are found among all the 
southern mesaticeplials about whose rainmaking anything is known, i.e., the Bari, 
Acholi. Uadi and some, if not all, of the Bari-speaking tribes of the western bank. 
I shall describe later the e.ssentials of the rainstone technique of these peoples, but 
before doing so will refer to the me of rcdmtune.s among the southern Xuba. adding 
the reflection that, when visiting the Xuba in 1910, thev were as vet unused to 
Europeans, that their " medicine men ” had not <ii.scovered the general harmlessness 
of ethnol<jgi.st.s, and perhaps most important of ail. that little had been published 
concerning rainmaking in Africa, so that, although the use of rainstones by the 
Xuba can be affirmed with confidence, it is certain that what I have piddished on 

C. G. Seliaman. "The Physical Charaeti rs of the Xuba of Kordofan.’’ .J.E.A.I., vol. x], 
1910. The avera'jt indices of 32 male Xuba of Jebel Eliri viive the f ulloiving ti aure.s ; — G.I., 70- -12 ; 
F.f.. S2'26: L.F.L.. 40-19: X.I.. 92-20; stature. m. It -will be seen that, excepting 
only the lusher paj'al index, the^c fall well 'vvitliiii those yielded by the southern mexati- 

cephaiic LToup, 

^ I desire to thank Lord llacrlan for his assistanee in preparing this map. as well as irenerallv 
tor the interf-t he has shown in tiiis Address. It must not, however, be assumed that he acrrets 
uith all the views ^et forth; e.rj.. he differs from me in holdins that the Shilluk left the Nilotic 
‘ homeland before the Dinka icf, p. 25h 
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this subject is lacking, if not actuallv inaccurate, in detail, while there is no doubt 
that the ceremony varies on different hills. At Talodi the rainmaker keeps in his 
house a potsherd on which lie three fragments of dura grinding-stones, and one 
fragment of one of the larger stones on which the grain is ground. To bring rain 
he pours water on these stones inside his house, and kills a ram ... or pig, 
cutting its throat in the central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 



and brought out'ide the hou.'e. when fir-t the rainmaker and then the people take 
some of the blood in their hamis and fling it in the air towards the sky, and into 
the rainmaker's house. Then the rainmaker take' a gourd of water and throws its 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this the people howl as on joining battle, 
and the women shriek : only the rainmaker is silent, praying inwardlv. The rain 
should come the same day, or at most in two or three days. 'When it comes, the 
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puT'lit-rd witli ftoiit".' on it are l)roiitrlit out of the dark corner where they liave been 
kept, and placed where the water froiu the roof will drip on them durinur the whole 
of the rainy jea<on. Then, when the cropi.e are cut. the stones are brought inside 
the hou'e."^ 

In thi^ account I wouhl emphasize the pouring of water on the raiii'tone^. 
will' h are probably of quartz (a.> this material i.-j very ueuerally useil a^ tin.' haiahtone 
ill mindinu dura, on account of its hardne^^). and. in view of the lavimr of the stones 
amoiic the southern niesaticephals. it ;:^eems likelv that the rainmaker may rub them 
a-- though washing them in hi^ hands when, as described, he pours water upon them. 

Pa^.sing to the southern tribe', whether niesaticephals of the we^t bank or 
Lotuko->peakiug dolichocephais of the east bank, rairistone.s are the es'ential vehicle 
fill' rainmaking, and evervwhere one of the most important parts of the ceremony 
i' the cleansing of the .stones with water. 

Even moderately adequate descriptions of raiumaking among the Bari and 
Lotuko are far too long to print here ; it will. I think, be sufficient for comparison 
with the iS’uba ceremony given above to give the information first received at 
Mongalla when working with some intelligent Bari well versed in the ways of the 
white man ; — 

■■ The rainmaker has certain green and white stones in a pot, he washes these 
tvith water and places them on a big stone [discovered later to be an old grindstone]. 
He smears the rainstones with simsin oil. he sacrifices a black goat near the stone, 
then he. his as.sistants, and all the old men eat of this and the rain comes." 

I would add that among all the tribes I am considering at least a great part 
of the rainmaking ceremony takes pilace at the grave of the rainmaker's ancestors, 
themselves rainmakers, and that I believe this to be generally true of the Xuba, 
as it certainly is of the Xuba of Jebel Eliri.^ 

Xow. since rainstones are not only found among a number of the mecaticephalic 
tribes of the we.st bank, speaking languages belonging to di.stinct groups, but also 
among the dolichocephalic Bari of both west and east bank, speaking a language 
beliinging to the Masai group (but with its centre of gravity on the west 
bank) and the dolichocephalic Lokoiya and Lotuko of the east bank, speaking 
lan'guag'-' more closely related to the Masai group and with cephalic indices almo>t 
identical with tho.se of the Masai, it seems to follow that we are justified in po.stu- 
latiiig a cultural movement from west to east, perhaps crossing the river in what is 
now Bari territory, meeting a series of tribes belonging linguistically to the Masai 
group and so much influencing the more western of these as to cause them to take 
over their rainmaking technicpie, which, to judge by all records, does not exi't 
among the more eastern members of the group, such as the Masai themselves. 
Moreover, the so-called " ance.stor figures of the Bari afford additional evidence of 


' Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Art. ” Xuba," p. tO.'j. 
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tlii< we-Teni <lrifr. I heard of these risures <onie lifteeii or twenty vear' ago. 
Finding that a 'hort ^d'it to the Shir brought no evidence of their e.vi.^tence. I asked 
botli Mr. Ernest Haddon anil the ^ enerable Archdeacon Shaw to make enquiries 
among the Bari propel of the east bank, but neither could even hear of them, 
and it vats not until It'll:, wlien vi.siting the Ethnologicail ilii'.eum in Menna. that 
I obtained any ligkt on the matter. It was then that Dr. Christian (to whom I 
am indebted for the photograph) showed me the hgiires reproduced in PI. I. 
stated to be " Bari, and later tohl me that there was another snecimeii at Venice 
in the Miani collection. With this basis, encpiiries made in 1022 left little doubt in 
my minil that the Bari of ihe east bank knew nothing of sueli figure', but that their 
provenance is probably one of the Bari-speaking tribes of the west bank, it being 
remembered that human figures (almost certainly ancestral) are. or were, made by 
the Bongo^ (me'aticephals). while among the neighbouring Azande carving.s of 
human figures also occur, though we know too little of this tribe, or rather nation, 
to state their purpose. All these facts seem to me to emjiha'ize a western drift 
in the great mass of mesaticephals. It is. however, the Acholi who. as it seems, 
offer conclusive evidence in this direction, since our knowledge of the Shilluk enables 
us to be a good deal more precise in tlii.s instance than in tho'e already considered. 

Sub.stituting for Westerman's suggestion of a Shilluk cradle-land, or centre 
of dispersion, on the .shores of Bahr el Jebel, tlie idea of a Xiliuie cradleland — for 
the Dinka and Shilluk are physically so much alike that they cannot have originated 
far apart — we may regard the Dinka as the first great wave of a series uf waves to 
leave the homeland. Xext came the Shilluk. who. like the Dinka. moved north. 
Another group forming, or including, the present-day Acholi moved south : their 
language, closely related to the Shilluk. but simplifieil anil containing few. if anv. 
tones, and their social organization, indicate that they aro.'e in the Nilotic cradle- 
land in close relation in time and -ipace with the Shilluk. yet their physical characters 
do not even recall those of the latter — they are low mesaticephals with a cephalic- 
index (30) of 75 -7. of a sturdier, stuclder build, some fi cm. shorter than the Shilluk. 
Further, their politii.ii-rcIigious 'Vstem is entirely different, for tliev du not have 
divine king', have never heard of Nyakang (the culture hero of the Shilluk. their 
first king, and fiiuiid'-r of tht-ir nation), while their rainmakt-i-' U'P riiiiistunes to 
obtain rain. Nor is the liiffeT-eiice less marked on the psyehol.ign al side : the aloof- 
ness. grimness. and intense sense of superiority of the Shilluk is replaced bv a social 
pleasantness, a willingnc'S to welcome new ideas and to accept the services the 
white man brings them, including schools and even to a coiisiilerable extent his 
religion: all most striking. Again, while the Shilluk barelv grow enough grain 

‘ G. Schweinfiu'tli. Artt> PI. VIII. while the text reter- to the occurrence of 

similar images among the llittii. An example somewhat resemhling a " Bari " ancestral figure 
in style, but stated to be about I ft. in liiight, is figured by J. G. Wood {Xnlural IIAlun/ of Jilan. 
1S7I. -• Africa.” p. .500). 
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for their wants, the Acholi are diligent agriculturalists. It would appear, too, that 
the Acholi lack the tightiug vigour and toughness of the Shilluk. who, it must be 
remembered, never weakened to the Dervishe.s, though continuallv raided, and who, 
in spite of Government efforts, their relative nearness to Khartunr. and the acces- 
■sibility of their villages strung out along the river banks, were tiehtiiig among 
themselves so vigorously only a few years ago that thev had to pav reallv big fines 
in cattle to the Government. 

Ignoring details, there can be but one explanation of these facts ; the Dinka 
aiiil Shilluk waves moved north before the ” roundheads " from the west had 
affected that portion of the parent stock which ivinained behind and gave rise to 
the Acholi. So much seems almost certain. On the other hand there is no clear 
indication whether the new influence produced its effect on the ancestors of the 
Acholi before or after they had left their old home (it is even possible that it was 
the impact which led to the Acholi migration), though I am inclined to think that the 
balance of probability points to the Acholi migration having preceded the westward 
drift of the mesaticephals. 

Turning to the social organization of the two groups of tribes with which I 
am personally accpiainted. viz., the Bari-speaking and the Lotuko-speaking, in 
both the rainmaker is supreme head, temporal — at least theoretically — and spiritual, 
while in both groups there are terms siguifving " father of the land " (in Bari 
n'Oiiijekak. in Lotuko hmonijuineiii). applied to the man, or his descendant, who 
first cleared or used a particular territory, and who in virtue of this performs 
certain magical rites. e.(j.. before sowing or hunting. These " fathers " are of 
considerable importance since they alone can perform the necessary magic, and 
exist not only for land but also for fishing-pools.^ 

The Lotuko-speaking tribes present certain definite features in their clan 
organization which indicates that they are toteniic, though their totenUMu is of an 
unusual type, while the Bari have a simple system of clan exogamv, of which certain 

^ There- are certain other element.^ in the Bari social system which, a.s a stimulus to others, 
I may iadieato liere by name, though in one case only am I able to suggest any definite reason 
tcpr their origin or functions ; — 

L pi/et (pi. L jji ), calli-d I Hpin in a manuscript on the Bari, kindly lent me by Mr. Ernest Haddon 
of tiie Ucanda i'lvd Service. The balance of evidence suggests that the term is applied to a 
servile class or classes, yet information for which I am indebted to Hr. J. H, Driberg indicates 
that con.siderabIe dignity may attach to the upyet as the representative of a rainmaker or 
lllOnl/^h(d■. who apparently employ their vpi on ceremonial occa.sions. It seems certain that 
"pi i.ominonly do not possess cattle, and there is even an letiologieal myth eoiiceriung this. 

Xrjiituf rhimn. explained by Hr. Driberg as the term applied to certain men of wealth and 
nflueni .■e who seem to have a followimr of their own, though themselves commoners (boma/i). 

Mafnt I'l'/iili. wIk). though themselves regarded as commoners, are often clo'cly related to 
a rainmaker. I’roliahly a good many government chiehs come under this la adiiig, and 
Hr. Driberg states that the class has ari-sen since Baker's time to deal with the -nhitc man in 
matters with which a rainmaker should not concern himselt, e.ij.. the provision of porters. 
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features probably point back to a time when they too were totemic. The Lotuko 
system is profoundly connected with their eschatological beliefs, which are of a tvpe 
totally different to those of the Bari, or of any other Sudan tribe with which I am 
personally accjuainted. 

Thus, among that group of Lotuko whose chief village is Tarangole. the social 
unit includes a number of villages, and is di\-ided into clans {kamj). At its head 
is a rainmaker, hohu (this is the man commonly meant when a Lotuka speaking 
Arabic uses the terra sidtan). who is the religious and temporal head of the com- 
munity, but who. as already stated, is not the "father of the land.” The clans 
are exogaraous. descent is in the male line, and at death evervone becomes the 
animal ass(iciated with his kani/. There luav be a certain feeling of intimacv between 
men and their clan animals, nevertheless men will usually kill their clan animals, 
though they will not eat them ; perhaps feeling varies from clan to clan and even in 
regard to time and place, indeed tlie examples given below rather .--ugge't this. 

The clans of the Tarangole groiqj with their totem animals appear to be as 
follows : — 

Igago. with its sub-cIans Kidoiigi. IMarabat. Lejong. Kataug ami po-dljly some 
others (all having ari.^en as divisions witliin Igago). h.ive the crocodile, and 
in certain instances an animal called neijara (apparently an insect), which 
damages the dura and may provi-ii.mally be calleil the " dura-worm.”^ 

Lowudo. iianad'iiKj. a iminkey. 

Loniini. the elephant. 

Lomia. namin. the v.inged white ant. 

Iclojok. (nmniu. a snake. 

Eeturning to the sympathy exi.sting between men and their clan animals, into 
which they are transformed at deatli. it was s<iid that elephants would recognize 
the dura planted by a Loinini man by its (Lomini) smell, and 'O not trample it : we 
did not hear of other examples of similar acts. Yet it may well be that thev are 
believed to occur, and the curious friendship existing in Lmin's time between one 
Lottor (described by Loinyong when cpiestioned as a commouer of Imatorit. wh.ose 
clan he did not know) and lions may belong to this class ; indeed, the pa^^age which 
records the friendship rather suggests that Lottor was chief of a lion elan. 

■■ Only leopards are dreaded, for they often attack men. which lions never do. 
although they lurk in the bush by twos and threes. The Xegroes tell me that thev 
are under the control of a chief nameil Lottor. a verv simple good-natured man. 
who always keeps two tame lions in his house (a fact), and, as long as he receives 
occa.sional presents of corn and goats, prevents the wild lions from doing anv mischief. 

^ I nfortimatcly I know notliing com >-rniic_' the group within tlic Igago havint: ne'juru 
as their totem : indeed. I only heard of this animal towards the end of my visit to TaraiiL'olc. 
Loinyonir. the rainmaker of tlie Tarangole croup, had the crocodile as had his adherents, and 
emphasis wa.s laid on the fact that all rainmakers of Iitairo had the crocodile. My information 
does not suggest that any of these had the crocodile and iicj’iru. nor that the crocodile was 
limited to rainmaking familie.s. 
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It c'ui'ioii- to not*/ that tiie liun-; htTc are realiv Lruoil-trinpered (perhaps heeause 
they tind alnuii laiiee ot fund), and thev are uiucli aiimired, shown l)v the 

followiiiL' ini ideiit : — ( ine day \ve eaiiie \ipuu a linn taught in a pitta!!, whereupon 
the eliief Lottor wa- I'-ti heil, and he ]iU'hed into tlte pit hranthe' of tree-- to enab!.; 
the lion to not out ; this it ili'l. and after irivinn a roar of aeknowlednment. walked 
oti iinliarinod."! 

To thi- aceount Loinyonn added that lions would commonlv brinn Lottor part 
of their kill. 

Arnonn the Inano clan it wa^ coinmoulv 'uiil that an lyano man would not 
he'itate to kill a ( rocodile. except in or near the sacre<l pool Itaraba. for the crocodiles 
there were the rainmakers of the clan, though at Taranitole. perhaps because he was 
himself a rainmaker. Loinyong took exception to the killing of a crocodile about 
'ix feet long by his son Lakon in a dry Klmr near the village. Yet Lakon thought so 
little of the matter that he and his companions brought the dead beast to Tarangole. 
alleging — an obvious untruth — that the action had been in self-defence. 

As regards the change from man to animal after death, the usual idea is that 
the animal which was the dead man is at fir.st small, and sometimes, e.g., in the 
case of the Igago clan, whose members become crocodiles, tends to hang about the 
dwellings of the living. Later it increases in size and takes to the water, but often 
not before the ” medicine man" {neibwoni) has treated it. So. when a Lomini 
man dies, a herd will come and take away with them the new elephant, while a troupe 
of monkeys will fetch away the new monkey that was a Lomia. 

The burial cusTom.s of the Lotuko are unusual and particularly interesting. 
The body is buried outside the house of the deceased as soon as possible after 
death. It lies on its side with the knees slightly flexed and the hands under the face. 
Ignoring, for want of space, the details of mourning and feasting at the grave in the 
period immediatelv after death, the construction and significance ot the ixtuiefei'e 
must be considered. The iiitn»Jcre consi-ts of a core of dry grass etc., round which 
are VTapped a number of bamboos, so as to make a more or less cylindrical bundle 
bdund to a rough frame, bv which it is carried about. Ye believe that the text- 
figure is a fair representation of a namefere. but it does not represent one actually 
used, but only a model made in order to show us what a namefere was. However. 
I ascertained that the real thing bore no signs significant of sex. nor was it 
ever painted red. The namefere is made by certain old men (perhaps four), who. 
I understood, might be of any clan so long as they were mourners, but here more 
precision is needed. These are given a goat, and a spear with which to stab it, 
whoever accepts the spear providing beer for the rest. 

The following account of the use of the namefere, though no doubt incomplete, 
is probably accurate as far as it goes, with the reservation that among the Lotuko 

^ Etnln Paifia id Central Africa, being a collection of kis letters awl j)urnals (1888). 
p. 223. 
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it was always extremely difficult tu be certain that the events told iis as constituting 
a ceremony were narrated in correct secj^uence. 

Early in the mornint; succeeding the death (or it death takes place in the small 
hours, perhaps the same morning) the iKDiietere. on a sort of bier, is brought to the 
space in front of the house of the deceased, and the mournin 2 dance, called ahor/ju. 
performed to the beating of drums which have been brought from the druin-hou'e 
{nadijfa). Later the drums and nrDnetere are taken to the dead man's nadufu. and 
after wailing and drummiiur another dance called iielai'qn is performed in the after- 
noon. Both dances have close relation to the aanietere. and although it niav be 
literally correct to say that they take place round the latniettre. I cannot be certain 
of this. After the itelanga. the ndmclere is taken into tlie bush and burnt bv the old 
men who made it. who. according to one informant. ])ray to Xaijok that no one 
else may die. 

The Lotuko absolutely deny that any part of man survives as what we should 
call a spirit : when a man dies he becomes hi.s clan animal ; how. then, should anv 
other part exist 1 I discussed the matter at length with Loinvong the rain- 
maker, and have no doubt that this is really the actual orthodox belief, mv opinion 



on tins matter being confirmed by the long discussion between liiniself and Commor(.) 
recorded by Baker, who had been struck by the exi)Oseil bones he encountereil. and 
naturally connected this practice with some belief in a future life.^ Yet, when asked 
wdiy the bones were exhumed, the answer in almost every instance will be that it 
is done to prevent or cure the illness of a near relative of the deceased, often a child 
or brother : and so firmly is this reason held, that whenever a Lotuko applies to a 
medicine-man for a cure for illness, the first cpiestinn (as I was informed) that 
the latter is likely to ask is whether the patient has dug up the bones of his father, 
and if the answ'er be in the negative, then the matter will assuredlv be put in 
hand at once. [Moreover it generally seemed to be implied tliat if no illness 
or fear of illness were prc'ent. then the bones might be left in the ground. 
Let clearly tliis is not the case. Further empiiiies were generallv fruitless, and 
it may be that the majority of the Lotuko carry the matter no further. Yet 
once at Tarangole we were told that a jiarticular man had been dug up in order 
that the too frecment menses of his widow might not prevent her new husband 

^ The Allt rt X'yn>:ii ;1S67), vol. i. pp. 231-4. 
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coming to her. while at Logiirn it was pointed out to us that to leave the hones in 
the ground would be likely to render the women of the house sterile. It would 
seem, then that the basic object of the Lotuko exhumation is the promotion of 
fertility. But this only leads to further question : how can anv activity be con- 
nected with the bones among a people who steadfastly deny that anv portion other 
than the bones themselves persist after the decay of the soft parts i It seems 
reasonable to put forward an explanation on lines suggested bv recent work in 
psychology — namely, that such beliefs as we are discussinii have two aspect-, which, 
following dream terminology, we may call the " manifest " and the " latent " : 
the ■■ manife.'t " is the obviou- common-sense belief which savs " nothing is 
left after death the " latent ” idea (possibly connected with dreams and trances, 
or perhaps to be traced to a forgotten foreign influence), which, generally speaking, 
is unrecognized by coiisciou-ness (as is the latent content of a dream), nevertheless 
exists, and manifests it-ell in some such veiled method as the performance of a 
custom which might be rationally explained by the conscious existence of the 
belief. 

M'e have hinted at foreign cultural influence. We suggest, although this was 
always denied by the natives, that we may regard the nametere as the roughest of 
effigies representing the corpse. If this be so. and it .seems difficult to frame any 
other hypothesis that will explain the carrying of the itametere to the club-house 
of the deceased and the dancing which goes on there, the nametere can scarcely be 
other than the la^t term in a series of unsatisfactory efforts to preserve the body 
(mummification), and we may regard it as additional evidence in favour of the 
existence of ancient Egyptian influence in Central Africa, which, as suggested in 
1915, would best explain certain of the beliefs and burial rites of the kings of Uganda, 
as well as of a number of Congo tribes. ^ 

Excepting only the great rainmaking shrines (containing the bones of the 
dead rainmakers, one of which exists in every Lotuko territorial group), concerning 
which I have not space to write. I saw no actual shrines to the dead among the 
Lotuko. though this must not be taken to imply that none exist among the groups 
not vi>ited. (Nor were any noticed during the few days .-pent in the Lokoiya village 
of Liria ; while, on the other hand, there were several in the Lokoiva village generally 
known as IMinge (fr(jm the name of its chief, now dead), and these so resembled some 
of those of the Acholi that they seem worth while reproducing (PI. II. Figs. 1 and 2), 
though it was impo.ssible in the short time at my disposal to obtain any precise 
information concerning them. The Lokoiva denied that they habitually visited the 
Acholi villa ge- or that the Acholi visited them ; on the other hand, there may have 
been some contact due to intermarriage between Lokoiya rainmakers and Acholi 
raingirl.-. for, although I did not hear of such unions in the verv short time spent 

1 lir.ti.h A^^rjcintioii Erporfi, 191.5. C. G. Sehgman, Pre-idential Addrc-.- to Antliropological 
."'euion. p. 662. 
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amon^ the Lokoiva. they certainly occurred among the Lotiiko, while it is certaizi 
that Lokoiva and Lotiiko rain families intermarry. Yet among the Lotiiko-speaking 
Lango (as thev are commonly called) there was cletiuite evidence that the exhumed 
bones preserved in rock shelters might have sacrifices offered to them, while out-'ide 
the houses of most of the tribe there was a shrine of the kind called /laUho. which 
I shall presently describe ; but I saw no shrines resembling those of the Aeholi or 
of (Minge village. 

As to these Lango — the name, as I believe, being Aeholi in origin — they 
are a hill people with a clan system resembling that of the Lotuko, who. a.s 
it would seem, compiered and inijtosed their organization on them. Tliey are 
divided into a considerable number of small commimitie.s. azid so may represent 
groups of hillmen almost compjletely absorbed by the Lotuko. or they mav be the 
northern remains of the Shilluk-speaking Lango of Uttainla. '-o thoroughly subjectetl 
to Lotuko influence a.s to be alnio.st indistinguishable from these in cultural matter.'. 
It will be remembered that physically they are about two inches shorter than tlie 
Lotuko and slightly broader headed, with a cephalic index (21) of 7 1 -25. 

On the cultural side they are remarkable for their skill in irrigation, for they 
tap their hill streams and with the water drawn off practise exteii'ive and well-jzlanned 
cultivation. On the religious side they are distingni'hed by the existence ot .'inall 
stone shrines called tiatiho, miniature cists about a foot high, roughly re.sembling 
museum models of dolmens, which are to be .seen outside the majority of houses.^ 

Among the sacriflees stated to be connected with the naldjo are a mimher which 
resemble those of the other Lotuko-.speaking tribes in everything except that the 
power invoked is Xaiiok, which is to be rather vaguely rendered as ■' God " or 
■■ Deity." Thi.s seemed so clear at the time, atid it wu' m) categorically ilenied that 
the dead were or became Xaijok. that encpiiry was pushed no further, but Mibscciuent 
consideration of the information obtaine<l from rime to time connected with the 
word iKitibo and the customs ctnmected with the form nf slirine now under discus.'ion, 
does suggest that the word is vaguely connected with the idea of the spirits of the 
dead, a point of view further supported by tlw information volunteered that the 
natibo was built in order that Xaijok might sit there in cznnfort in the shade. Besides 
these natibo. which might be called individual, there are special lialiho at which public 
ceremonies are performed, e.ij.. in connection with agriculture, including one on the 
rock-face above the waterfall on the River Koss. a few miles above Logoforok village 
and its cultivation. Here — l.e.. ju't below the fall where the left bank, worn smooth 
■so as to form a rock dome, falls precipitozisly tu the stream bed — an annual sacriflee 
is made betore the begiiniitig of the rainy season, when the stream has shrunk to 
its smallest, and when it is time to begin cultivation. This is said to have been 
instituted by the eponyinous ancestor of Gerinyang clan. A goat is sacrifleed 

^ The example of which a photograph is reprodueed on PI. Ill i.s by no means the most 
dolmen-like of those seen. 
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thrown into the stream, as also later the bones, while th-' imiihd i' anointed with 
blood and beer. The fle.'h of the sacritiLe is eaten by the elilers of Geiinyany of 
both .sexes. 

I have already referred to the intense interest attai hino to the pliv.'ii ,d characters 
and social organization of such Slrilhik-speakincr tribe.s as the Aclioli and Aliir. 
and have indicated how thc'e enable us to reconstruct the mam lines of their lu.st(jrv. 
and I wouhl add, bv analogy, probably the history of the other tribes speaking 
Shilhik dialects. Another line of enquirv is indicated by tiie Ai holi 'vord for God, 
Lubanga. which recjuires inve.stigatiun a.s to it.s connection vitli 'iiiiilar words in 
other languages e.q.. Paibanga in Lnganda and Lunyoio. and the same word in 
Bari, meaning " saeriiice " or “ fea.st.” As far as could be ascertained Lubanga 
who is of or in the lirmament. is strictly otiose ; even if be be regarded as having 
made the world, he scarcely interferes nowadays. It must, however, be remembered 
that it is not yet known what part, if any, is attributed to him in providing rain. 
The evervdav working religion of the Acholi is the cult of the dead, whose spirits, 
tipo. are regarded as taking a profound intere.st in the iloings of their descendants 
and as beins respoiisiiDle for much of the good and mo't of the evil that befalls them. 

The Acholi are divided into a numher of exooamou- patrilineal elans wliich 
probablv are not toteniic, though the measure and meaning of the respect shown 
to the elephant by certain clans recpiires further investigation. 

The rainmaker, who, as among the Lotiiko. must be born of parents both of 
whom ■■ have rain." is again the spiritual and temporal chief of a paiticular " unit " 
area. It is this necessity plus the observance of the recpiisite e.xogainy which leads 
TO the delav and sometimes difficulty, which, as hinted by Captain L. Ctrove.^ some- 
times occurs ill the provision of his Dak kf^r " woman of authority, on whom only 
he can beget future rainmakers. 

The " father of the land " (whh /g/O/c) is also an important person, and I regret 
that I can uive no precise account of his functions. Passing to the shrines at wliich 
the cult of the dead was carried on, these were called hv (or ahihi) and goA'/((c/, and 
it appears that the former applies properly to the shrines of male ancestors, the 
latter to female. 

The L’li' is built opposite the door of the but, the rea.son given that the tipo 
miuht watch what went on in the dwelling. In one instance the hii' was four 
vards from the hut entrance, and probably this may be about the Usual distance. 
Typically, the hn- consists of a roughly-built rack, such as is shown in Plate I\', 
supported on four uprights at a height of 3-4 feet from the ground ; with this plat- 
form there is commonlv associated one or more groups of four pegs of wood arranged 
as in the jokfud to be described immediately. In adcbtion. there were often other 
objects, such a« a stake supporting the skulls of animals sacrificed, or the numerous 

^ Customs of the Acholi," in Sudan and Rer(jrd'<. vol. ii, 1919. p. 173, 
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accessories sliown in PI. lY. The joliuel (the -word appears to be a compound 
ut jok ami tnel. " snake.” but no explanation of it< meaning could be elicited) 
consists of four short pegs or lengths of wood inserted into the ground close together 
at the angles of an iniaginarv rectangle. ea<-h peg inclineil towards its opposite fellow 
as in the diagram constituting Text-fig. d. 

According to mv limited experience, where this arrangement occurred at the 
side of the house {X.B.. awav from a km') it was calle<l jokfael, and referred to a 
temale ancestor : but the same arrangement might, and often did. occur in relation 
to the platform Jca', ami then it was not called jnkfud. and apparently had no reference 
to a dead woman. 

It seemed certain that the Acholi regar.led the spirit ot the deceased as existing 
in the earth below the ku'-. and piob.iblv this held also with regard to the joktad. 
Where a stone formed part of the shrine, as in PI. IV (other instances were 
seen), this was avowedlv that the son of the deceased might sit on it and commune 



FIO. 4. — QY joktU‘1. 


with the tijio below. Whether the tipa was thought of as .specially pervading the 
Auc at any time, we cannot say. and unfortunately we made no special inqiuries 
as to the precise relation of the Avc' to the grave. A notched stake called lotdid 
(literally goat-stick) is not an uncommon feature of these shrines, and this also is 
shown in the photograph. 

hpo communicate with the living in dreams, in whidi thcv are apparentlv' 
heard rather than seen, though whether this is invariable we cannot sav. 

Tlie general resemblance of these beliefs to those of the Dinka and Shilluk is 
remarkable, though in appearance the shrines in no way resemble tlutse of these 
tribes ; it is also curiou.s — as already noted — that these shrines should in apiiearance 
resemble those <jf certain Lokoiya villages, the whole matter jueseiiting a problem 
requiring further study of an intensive kind. 

Finally, though we dii! not visit the IMadi countrv. vet, as nothing ;ip])ears to 
have been wiitteii concerning the siji ial organisation of tlnvo pople, I niav add 
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what little I have been able to diseover euiu-eriiiiig them from ocea'ioual informants, 
including a voutli at the Bor Mist,ion >tatiun. 

The Madi formerly had cattle, but these liave been killed or greatly reduced in 
numbers bv tic. Thev are divideil into exouamou- clan-;, with male descent, and 
are probably totemistic. for niv Bor informant recognized that he iiad a bird knlo^ora 
which was also his father's, while his mother had another animal, perhaps a dog. 
Another man had the bush buck ; if he speared one he would hand his >pear to a 
comrade and never use it again ; but. althoimh he might kill his animal, he would 
not eat it. If one were caught in his hunting net. he could not use the latter until 
it had been washed : actually, he would probably get rid of it. If he eat of his 
animal his hair and nails would drop oH. Another man had th.e ground scpiirrel. 

Eainmaking is bv means of rainstones. and ])robably the rainmaker i' both 
spiritual and temporal head of his group, though whether this be large or small 
I camtot say. 

Sickness, perhaps only epidemics, were said to be caused by a spirit called Juec, 
while ■■ Ori " was also .said to cause illness. 

A man is buried on the right of the door of his hut ; a woman on the left (coming 
out of the hut) the grave being a circular pit in which the body is placed in the 
embrvonic position, a man lying on his right side, a woman on her left, both sexes 
facing west. 

Intermarriage with the Bari is probably common. 


COXCLUSIOXS. 

(1) On the ■\Mute A'ile. directly south of the Dinka boundary, there is an 
immediate rise in cephalic index to me.saticephaly on the west bank, wliile on the 
east bankthi.s does not occur until south of the Bari. In the Bahr el Ghazal province 
mesaticephalv prevails immediately west of the Dinka. 

(2) Here the great mass of southern mesaticephals is ilivided from the mesati- 
cephalic Xttba of southern Kordofan only by a zone of immigrant Arabs. It may 
then be suggested that this whole mass of mesaticephals be regarded as constituting 
an ethnic unit, using the term in a broad sense (perhaps as broad as that in which 
we speak of the roundheads of Europe and Hither Asia). 

(3) Dn the cultural side the most obvious common character of importance is 
that Auba and southern brachycephals alike use rainstones to produce rain. 

(4) Within the mass of southern brachycephals there has been a movement 
from west to east, which in the latitude of the Bari-speaking tribes has been checked 
by the counter-pressure of tribes speaking dialect> belonging to the IMasai group. 
Thi> counter-pressure is mo.'t obvious in the country of the Bari projier and of the 
Lotuko-speaking tribes lying east of them, among whom it ha.s kept the cephalic 
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index \Titliin the limits of dolichocephaly, though it has not prevented these tribes 
taking over the use of rainstones from their western neighbours. 

(5) Using language and rainstones as guides, it is possible to reconstitute 
the lustorv of the Acholi (and probably, at least, of some other tribes speaking Shilluk 
dialects), and to account ahke for their mesaticephaly and their cultural differences 
from the Shilluk. 


DESCItlPTIOX OF PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. — Rainstones obtained by Jh. Dribera fioni the Liigbware, who stated they wete 
of Bari origin. 

Fig. 2. — Ancestral tizures. of Baii-speaking tribes, in the Vienna Museum ; probably from 
the west bank. 


Plate II. 

Figs. 1 and 2. — Grave isiirine^. Minze Village. Lokoiya Tribe. 


Pl.ate Ilf 

Fig. 1. — -Xatilo. Lozoforok Village. Lango Tribe. 

Fig 2. — Acholi Village S'ccne, showing remains of Inn' oppo-ite door of hut and joLtnf'l. 


Pl.ate IV. 

Acholi Grave Shrine, showing kac. notched stake, stone upon whi,.h the dead man might 
sit to commune with t‘to, and other objects. 


Plate V. 

Fiz'. 1 and 2. — Bari (240). A ■' typical ” Bari. C.I., 73.S ; F.I., ST.4 : LhF.I., 47.4 ; X.I., 

89.0. 

Fizs, 3 and 4.— Bari (243). C.I.. 7.3.0 ; F.I., 82.7 ; U.F.I.. 43.1 ; X.I., S.3.4. 

Figs. 3 and 6. — (Mandari (277). Xote rc'ciiiblance to Dinka. ('.I., 71.2 : F.I., 81.0 
U.F.L, 43.1 ; X.I., 91.1. 

Fiz'. 7 and S. — Mandari (278). CM., 78.0 ; F.l.. 79.7 ; 1 .F.I., 44.9 : X.I.. 86.9. 


Plate VI. 
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Plate VII. 

Ki--. 1. — Lotiikn . C.l.. 72.0: 1-M.. SO.O ; U.F.'.. .l-t.O : X.T.. 77.0. 

Fil''. 2 aiu! .■>. — .A.LhMli i2ol'. C.I.. 70.3 : F.f.. SO. .7 : U.F.I.. .50.4 ; X’.l., SS.2. 
Fi-'. 4. — ,\i lioh i2o'ti. (.'.r., 74.3 ; F.I., S'S.o ; U.FM.. .52.S : XM.. CK).0. 

Fiy:~. 5 dii'l 0.— Madi ,212i. ('.L, 7.5.3: F.I.. S2.2 : U.F.I.. 4.5.0 : X’.L. 93.2. 
Fil''. 7 ami S. — 5Iadi i210i. C.I., 7b..5 ; i'.I.. 90.3. ; U.F.I.. .52.9 : X'.T.. 70.3. 


Pl.vte VIII. 

Figs. I and 2. — 5Ioiu i25S'. C’.I., 7S.3 ; F.I.. 77.2 : U.F.I.^ 4.5.0 ; X’.L S7.2. 

Figs. 3. — Moiu (2.53). C.I.. 7S.S ; F.I., 79.1 ; U.F.I., 40.0 : X.I.. S2.0. 

Fill 4. — Moiu (26.5). 75.0 : F.I.. S4.7 : L'.F.I., 48-1 ; X'.I.. S3. 3. 

Figs. 5 and 6. — Kahko i2S4i. C.I., 7S.5 ; F.I., 91.3 ; L'.F.I., 47.4 : X.I., 92.16. 

Fi'd'. 7 and 8. — Kaliko (2S0). C.I., 80.S7 ; F.I., 79.2 : L’.F.I., 43.0 : X.L, 78.85. 

(Tl'.e niimbeTS in parenthe.s-.-s refer to the serial numbers on the record cards, which will be 
deposited with the Itoyal Antliropalogical Institute.) 
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AXTIQOTIES OF KATAXDA (ALTAI).i 
[With Plates IX-XV.J 

By De. Alexis Zakharov, Keepef of tht Eofhj Hh-'tofind A/itiquitien in thc 

RnsSKLil HibtnriC'd H/n til i\IosCOn\ 

In the Eussian Historical Wuseiim there is a numher of objects, formerly iu the 
Eiimyantsev iluseiim. obtained by W . Radlotf in the course of his excavations in 
the proOnces of Tomsk and T enisei (Siberia). Xo detailed description or illustration 
of these objects has so far been published, though aU are of considerable interest, and 
some are unique. 

iUy thanks are due to the Scientific Board of the Russian Historical iluseum 
for permission to publish the material, all derived from the Katanda steppe. I 
propose to avail myself of the following documents ; — The Co/njitc Rendn of the Imperial 
Archaeological Commission for 1865. p. 16 ; W. Radloffs Hus Sihintn : Lose Blatter 
aus deni Tagehuche ernes reisenden Linguisten (Leipzig. T. 0. Weigel. 1884. vol. ii. 
chap, vii, pp. 68-143), ^ and a manuscript Report (Rapport) of Radlotf to tlie Imperial 
Archaeological Commission, dated " Barnaul. 23 Jan., 186<>.'' to which i^ appended 
a List (SpisoJc) of Antiquities found in the Altai Moonfotus daring the excnentions 
carried oat in the summer of 1865. The latter documents are preserved in tlie archive.s 
of the Russian Academy of the History of Material Culture, to which I am much 
indebted for communicating them to me. In the List the objects fi.mml are numbere<l 
from 1 to 116. the date and place of finding of each being mentioned. As the numbers 
are preserved on nearly all the objects, it has been jiossible. bv using the List and the 
ReporR together, to group them according to the graves in which thev were found, but 
difficulty arises when, as in some cases, the two documents do not agree. 

The Rumyantsev Museum published a Cakdofjoe of the Dejxirfrnent of Antiquities : 
B — Prehistoric Antiquities (Moscow, Hto5). but it can only be med as a sketchy first 
guide, since it contains essential errors in its ascriptions of origin, as well as in the 
naming of some of the objects. A final scientific publication of the ol.ijects i.■^ at present 
im}>ossible. owing to the great difficulty of obtaining foreign literature and of adducing 
for comparison analogous material from neighbouring loc.dities. If the objects 

’■ A crant toward-^ the traiijlation and piiblieation of thi' paper w.is made bv the Lama 
Spelmaii Kockefeller Memorial Fund. The Editor also dt‘sire> to acknowledge the assistance he 
has received from Dr. Elhs Minns and Mr. D. D. Hornhlower. O.B.E. 

- A summary of this account is Aven in Minns. .Vi ntldi'ins airl (rreek^. pp. dtS-.oo. 

^ The iieport was written soon after the e.veavations. and not, like -tie^ tSiOirien. twenty years 
later. 
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ilescribecl in tlie |ire.sent raticle do but draw the attention of other investigators. I 
.'hall coitsiiler it lia.s attained it^ purpose. 

I must express luv deep thanks to Dr. Ellis H. Minns (Cambridge) and Professor 
C. G. Seligman (London) for their help towards the publication of my paper ; to 
Professor V. A. Gorodtsov of the Archeological Department of the Piinssian Historical 
Museum, to A. Y. Oreshnikov. President of the Special Historical Department of the 
same Museum, to Professor X. B. Baklanov and B. A. Kuftin. of Moscow University, 
to G. 0. Bordvka. Keeper of the Imperial Hermitage, to V. K. Klein, Keeper of the 
Department of Textiles in the Eussian Historical 3Iiiseum. for their useful information 
and help ; to Mrs. E. X. Basov, collaborator at the Historical Museum ; to my pupils, 
the iMis'CS 0. A. Krivtsov-Grakov and L. A. Evtyukhov. for tlrawings illustrating my 
paper ; and to P. A. Detinov, photographer of the same Museum, for the pdiotographs 
of the objects. 

Kataxda Cemetery. Xo. 1. 

The Katanda steppe is situated in the southern part of the Eussian Altai 
(lat. X. oQ- 10'. long. E. 86" 15') and forms the eastern section of the Uyman steppe, from 
which it is divided by offshoots from the Terekhta chain of mountains. Both steppes 
occupy the site of an ancient lake now silted uj). The rivers Great and Small 
Katanda, which are called by Eaclloff " Upper ” and “ Lower ” Katanda, ^ flow across 
the Katanda steppe into the Eiver Katun. 

The first cemetery is situated on the left bank of the Lower Katanda. and consists 
of 30 to 40 tombs covered with mounds of round pebbles ; the diameter of the tombs 
varies from 7 to 35 feet (2 to 10 -of* m.). Xearer to the river is a row of flat barrows, 
each one surrounded by seven stones and rather more than seven feet across. 
Eadloit spent June 18th to 20th, 1865. over three of these flat barrows, digging away 
the whole extent of each down to the untouched soil, a stiff clay, at a depth of 
feet ; he considered that these barrows were not tombs, but places of sacrifice. He 
then excavated four small mounds of .stone and earth near wliich. on the east, stood 
stone columns in to 14 inches (0 • 26 to 0 • 36 m.) in height. Close to one of these columns 
was found an iron horse-bit (possiblv Xo. E. 6 = E.3L 3395 ^ ; see PL IX. Fig. 1, 1), 
length <)-2() m.. and near another an iron knife, perhaps included among those entered 
in the LiM under Xo. E. 115, now missing. X"o tombs were found in the mounds, 
and the digging only went cIomti 3 feet 6 inches (1-Ct6 m.) into the -s-irgin earth. 

Eadloff, in his Report, now pa^.ses on to the description of the excavations of 
June 19th and 20th. -whereas the List gives objects Xos. E. 8-25 as having been found 
on Jime LStli ; this discrepancy makes it impossible to know in what circumstances 
these objects were found. 

P. P. SemenOT-Xyanshanski, iiif.ssi’a (Petersburg, 19<)7, xol. xvi, p. 2.54, and in the map at 
the end of the book), -n-ritcs it Kotanda ; so, too, Stieler, Map 57 K.19. 

^ *■ Xo. E. ’ = number in Radloff's List ; “ R.M.” = number in the (-'tiPiIiKpir of the 

Tliiih.j'iitlszv Llusetun. [Measure.s given in British and Metric units go back to Itadloff's data 
r .\p: — ed in Rii-sian units. Those rn Metric alone are due to the author.] 
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On June 19tli and 20tli, Eadloff. according to the Report, opened eight kurgans, 

1 foot (0-30 m.) high, and from 2 to 7 feet (0-61 to ■2-13m.)in diameter ; of these, 
four had been already dug, three were of exactly similar disposition — two of a man, 
one of a woman — and the eighth -will be treated later. 

The general scheme of the tombs was as follows : the kurgaii was composed of a 
moimd 1 foot (0-30 m.) high, made of large^ stones, not mixed \\-ith earth nor 
overgrown with grass- ; these continued below the surface of the earth to the depth 
of 7 inches (0-18 m.) ; in the middle was an oblong pit, 7 feet long bv -i feet 8 inches 
broad (2 ■ 13 by 1-42 m.). filled with clay and large pebbles which were larger and more 
numerous on the west side. At the depth of 3 feet 6 inches (1 -06 m.) was a layer of 
pebbles only, under which were found, in the first tomb, two horses ; in the second, 
two horses and a colt ; and in the third, three horses. All the horses lay on their 
sides, heads westwards, and " in each of the tombs one of the horses had in its mouth 
traces of a horse-bit. now rotted away. ’ This sentence in the Report evidently refers 
to bits, because in the List are mentioned '' a broken bit (Xo. E. 15) ; two parts of an 
iron bit; 95 mm. and 14 mm. long (Xo. E. 30 = R.M. 3399) ; an iron bit (Xo. E. 31) ; 
an iron bit (Xo. E. 32) ; and part of an iron bit (Xo. E. 33).” This gives us five bits : 
one may be put down to the eighth tomb (see below), but this leaves four for three 
tombs ; it is possible that the fragments Xos. E. 30 and E. 33 were parts of one object. 
Besides these, the List mentions ” an iron buckle from a belly-band ” (Xo. E. 8) 
and “ an iron buckle ” (Xo. E. 9), both of which are now mis.sing. as also the bits 
Xos. E. 15, 31, 32 and 33. 

Under the horses was a layer of small pebbles, and under that the untouched earth. 
The pits became broader at their northern end. and here, on the west side, at the 
depth of 14 inches (0-35 m.) sheep's bones were found, and beneath them the human 
skeletons. The latter lav all on their backs, heads pointing west or within five degrees 
north of it ; hands close to the bodies, thumb-s uppermost. One male skeleton was 
5 feet S inches (1-73 m.) long and the other 5 feet 10 inches (1-78 m.). while the 
female was 5 feet 3 inches (1 •(]() m.) in length. 

In the woman's tomb were found : copper ear-rings made of wire twisted in flat 
spirals to the .shape of .small double disks (Xo. R. 13 = R.M. 3405 : PI. IX. Fig. 1. 3), 
length, 0-06 m., breadth. 0-022 m. ; one of them was broken in two. Un the head 
■were traces of a head-dress, now rotted away, with copper ornaments (Xo. R. 14 — 
missing), an iron spade (in A o.s “a celt") (Xo. E. 31 — mis.^ing). "a crescent- 

shaped fish-bone which formed part of the head-dre.ss " (thus in the Catalogue of 
the Raingdiitsev Mustn/n) (Xo. R. 24 = R.M. 34tiO ; PI. IX. Fig. 1. 4). length, 
0-06 m. To the head-dress belonged also a triangular Hat object of bone, .slightly 
concave at its lower part (Xo. R. 114 = R.iM. 3142 : PI. IX. Fig. 1, 5). length. 0-07 m., 

* Thus in the Report ; whereas Ani .Sibiritn. vol ii. p, 10.5, has " small, broken to pieces.” 

- I do not understand how, in the course of centuries, the surface uas not covered uith 
eaith and vegetation. 
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witith u{ base. u-ieJ2 in. By the hands lay a cylindrical ring of .silver, broken and 
stuck together (Xu. R. 10 = R.M. o4o3). diameter. O-Oom.. depth. o-Ol-lm.. and a 
flat circular spindle-whorl of sandstone (Xo. R. 12 = R.M. 3101 : PL IX, Fig. 1, G). 
diameter, 0-035 m.. thickness. O-Ol m. At the feet were traces of garment.s, 
with small copper disks (Xo. R. 11 = R.M. dlofi) and a whetstone.^ broken on one side 
(Xo. R. 19 = R.M. olt.id ; PI. IX. Fig. 1. 7). length. U-IG m., breadth. 0-03 m., 
tliickness, 0-ti3 m. 

Besides these objects the List mentions " two bone beads found bv the head cf 
a woman” (Xo. R. 3= R.M. 3111 ; PL IX. Fig. l.S). diameters. 0-02 and 0-01 m.. 
respectively, dejith of each. O-fd m. ; they are not, however, mentioned in the 
Be port. 

It is possible that the remains of a collar were found with thi' .skeleton and on that 
of another woman, for we read in .lu-s Sihirien. vol. ii. p. 138 : On the necks of two 
women's skeletons were found remains of narrow erect collars, about If inches 
(0-011 m.) in breadth, of very thin stuff on which were sewn rows of small round 
and oval copper plates : some of the latter were of the same shape and size as the 
golden plates in the large tomb.” They are now mL-^-sing. 

Xear the hands of one of the male skeletons were found some small iron and 
bone arrow-heads, a knife, a .spear, and fragments of a bow. but as the Bi port does not 
give the numbers of the LUt they can only be appro.vimately identified as follows : — 
X*o. R. 2-5, " 13 iron arrow-head.s — missing : Xo. R. 30 = R.M. 31(>2. a flat iron 
arrow-head, rhomboid, with a tang, length, 0-13 m. ; greatest breadth, 0-032 m. 
(PL IX. Fig. 1. 9}: Xo. R. 35 = R.M. 3101. a bone arrow-head, length. 0-09 m. 
(PL IX, Fig. 1. 10) ; Ao. R. 27 = R.M. 3112, a straight iron knife, with handle, 
length, 0-105 m, (PL IX, Fig. 1. 11) ; Xo. R. 28= R.M. 3398. an iron spear-head 
with tubiflar .socket, length, 0-25 m. (PL IX. Fig. 1. 12) ; Xo. R. 17 = R.M. 31U7, 
an ovoid bone ball, bored, from an arrow, length. 0-02 m, : diameter, 0-01 m. (PL IX, 
Fig. 1. 13). 

The following object.s are perhaps to be comiected with the fragments of the bow 
above mentioned ; — Xo. R. 20 = R.M. 3409. fragment of a flat strip of bone, length, 
0-125 m., breadth, 0-015 m. (PL IX. Fig. 1. 14); Xo. R. 26= R.M. 3111, a 
cyhndrical bored piece of bone in the shle.s of wliich foitc holes are pierced 
crosswise, length, 0-015 m., diameter, 0-02 m. (PL IX, Fig. 1. 15). 

The List further records that “ a copper wire ring lay on the chest of the skeleton,” 
Xo. R. 34 = R.5I. 3400, diameter. 0-04 m. (PI. IX. Fig. 1. 16), and gives the followim/ 
objects as having been found in this cemetery, though tliev are now mis.-'ine from 
the Museum : — An iron spear-head (Xo. R. 29). an ironsp-ade (Xo. R. 16) and ;< pointed 
iron .spade (Xo. R. 23). 

The eighth and last kurgan excavated in this cemetery wa.s round. 2 1 feet (6 - 40 m ) 
in diameter, 2 feet 4 inches (0-72 m.) high. Atthe depth of 3 feet 6 inches (1-07 m ) 

' JUit ill -4-/.S Sibirun, voJ. ii, p. loti, this is attributed to a man's tomb. 
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horse \va> found, head ea^tward^. and 1 foot (O'd.l m.) lower, wrapjjed in a fur coat, were 
Iragnieiit^ of breec■he^ and stockdng.s, the former of U)me Iian<l-iuaile .'tuff, the latter of 
tliin felt ^\'ith quilteil ^lales. The Report savs : " These fragments are well preserved on 
account of the fur wliicli covered them.” The olijects. Xo, R. 71d, are missing, 
and so we have to content ourselves with this statement and that of Dus 
Sihiru n. II. IdT. which savs : “ Unfortimittelv the .shape of this fur coat could not 
be piroperly ascertained, because the hide had rotted away and oidv a few fragments 
of it remained. In tlie fur tvere separate piece.- of the breeche.s. which were of a 
rather coarse hand-made stuff, -imilar to the camel-hair overcoat- (ui/itok) of the 
Kirghiz. One piece con.^isted of the lower part of one leg and the band roimd the 
ankle ; it was so tiglit that we must inter tluit the breeches were worn iirside tight 
boots : the leg and band were slit up one shle and laced with a fine cord, the ends of 
which hung loose ; this probably served to tie the lower end of the breeches round 
the ankle. The lacing, both at the ankle and round the waist, as is clearly seen on 
some of the piece,s. was plaited and not tcvisted.” Then comes the description, cpioted 
above, of the felt boot or stocking, with the contradictory .-tatement that "it wa- 
fountl in the other tomb.” On comparing this burial with the -imilar one in the large 
kurgaii of the second cemetery, wliere the garment- were found above the burial itself 
{see bel(j\v). we can only conjecture that Eadloff did not thoroughly investigate this 
kitrgan : it being the last day of his work on this site, he was probably in a hurry 
to pass on to a new one. and was satisfied with what he had already oljtained. 

K.ataxda Cemetery. Xo. -2, 

This is situated a mile and a third (about 2 kilom^.) from the village of Katanda. 
in a valley between the Upper and Lower Katandia river-, and not far from the 
mountains. It consists of one large kurgan. more than 7 feet (2-];3 m.) high and lOO 
feet (30-5 m.) in diameter ; the monud is of large cobble stone.s. and shows in several 
places traces of previous attempts at opening the tomb. Around it are about twenty 
smaller tombs composed of mounds of stone. Tracer of ancient irrigation canals 
were clearlv seen near the tombs. Radloff wa- occupied in excavating this place 
from June 21st to 2fith. 1865. 

The large kurgan was opened up by a trench 77 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
Scattered among the stone.- were found .skeletons of at least .six horses, and .some 
broken human bones. als(3 six iron horse-bit-.’ a few iron and bone arrow-heads, an iron 
knife and a bronze one. an iron spade, iron -wor(l. a irreat many beads of blue glass 
and two heart-shapeil pieces of cornelian, probably ii.-ed a,- ear-rings (D/'.s iSibirieit, 
II. lf>7). Theif.s?, under Xo. R. 14, also mention- -ume .-mall gla-s beads and " an 
ear-ring of cornelian, two small stone ball- and amber bead-.” 

Of tliese objects the following are iiosv in the JIn-eum ; — A bronze knife of the usual 
Siberian type, with a broken ring at the end ot the liamlle (Xo. R. 37 = R.M. 3113 ■ 

‘ The Li-t nu-nnen- oiilv fear 
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PI. IX. Fig. 2. 1). length. 0 - lx m.. breadth at one end, 0-U13 ni., at the other. 0 -UOT ni. ; 
■four iron horse-bits — (i) (Xo. R. 40 = R.M. 3414 : PL IX. Fig. 2. 2). length. 0-15 m., 
one ring is broken, the diameter of the other is 0-03 m. ; (ii) (Xo. E. 42 = R.II. 3414 ; 
PI. IX. Fig. 2. 2). length. 0-16 m., diameter of each rintr. o-utj m. : (iii) (Xo. E. 46 = 
E.hl. 3414), length, 0-13m.. diameter of each ring. U-04 iii. : (iv) (Xo. R. 47 = R.M. 
3414), length, 0 ■ 15 m.. diameter of the rings, 0 -05 m. and 0 -Olo ni. respectively ; an iron 
ring-shaped buckle with a pin (Xo. E. 41 = E.II. 341.5 ; PI. IX. Fig. 2. 3). diameter. 
0-u3 m. : a bundle of 161) litrht-blue roimd glass beads (Xo. R. 43a = R.Il. 3416 : 
PI. IX, Fig. 2. 4). diameter of heads about 0-OuS m. ; a cornehan bead in the .shape 
of a polvhedral prism (Xo. R. 44 = R.M. 3417 ; PI. IX. Fig. 2. 5). diameter. U-015 m. 
According to the List the following are missing : — An iron arrow-head triangular in 
section (E. 38). a small iron knife (R. 30). an iron sword (R. 43). and some minute 
glass beads (R. 44a). 

All these objects were found scattered in disorder. Rad loft held that they were 
thrown out of the burial pit by preDous diggers who, however, did not reach the bottom 
of the great ktirgan and only confused the burials in the mound. The Report says : — 
“■ The horses and men were certainly buried among the stones of the mound, for they 
were foimd among them in some parts where the groimd was quite intact ; they were 
much scattered by previous diggers. The objects foimd all prove that the men 
buried here were of the same race as those buried in the first cemetery. One bronze 
knife was found, buried accidentally, and proves that a race of the Bronze Age lived 
there at some period. AVere these people buried when the tomb was made or later ? 
The scattering of the bones makes it impossible to an^-wer this question." 

The trenching was done fairly quickly because the stones were rather large and 
superposed on each other, and then the investigator found in the middle of the 
kurgan a burial-pit 14 feet (4-27 m.) long and 17 feet G inches (5-33 m.) broad, filled 
up with earth and large stone blocks. At the depth of 2 feet 6 inches (0 • 71 m.) the 
ground, although it uas summer, was frozen, and it was decided to thaw it with fire 
and remove the thaweil mud. At the depth of 14 feet (4-27 ni.) below the surface 
of the earth human bones and tho.se of horses were found among the stones (Radloii 
does not mention the number of them), and also iron horse-bits with large rings 
(Xo. R. 45 = R.M. 3414 ; PL IX. Fig. 2, G). length, G ■ IG m., diameter of ring, 0 ■ 11 m. 
One foot (0-30 m.) deeper an oblong erection of larch-wood was discovered ; it.s short 
sides, to the east and west, consisted of straight logs. 2 feet 4 inches (0-71 m.), lying 
in layers ; a drawing of it in Aas Sibineii, II, PL A I. Figs. G and 7 (.sc,- PL XIY, Fig. 2), 
shows that these logs, or billets, in forming the wall, were put cros.s-wise. l.e., east 
and west, parallel to the long sides of the tomb. The long side.s, to the north and 
south, consisted of long beam^, fitted together so as to cross each other at a sharp 
anule (.stc PL XIV. Fig. 2, 7 and 8). Df the roof over this erection only the northern part 
wa- found, the re^t, according to Radloft. having been either removed by the previous 
dig'iers or rotted away with time, but he does not say it anv tiagments of the missino- 
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part were foumi or iiut : fcen if none were fijimd. we should not be justified in inferring 
that there wa« no roof over the southern part. Eadlolf uiifortunatelv fkjes not 
mention the form of the roof. 

“ For 3 feet ti iuclies below the roof the burial-pit wa^ filled with huge stone hlock.'^. 
among which occurred some irregular pieces of birch-bark and fragments of embroi- 
dered leather. ’ Xo .such leather is to be found in the Museum, nor is there mention 
of any in the Li'f. In the Bo port. Radlofi considers that tbe'.e are jieiiiaps remain-' of 
a saddle-cloth from the horse to which the bit Xo. R. 45 belonged. The stone 
blocks being remove(I. two tl'.ick beams were found crO'.--ing the burial-pit and fixed 
into the long sides of the erection, to which thev probably served as buttresses. 
Radlofi believed that the previous diggers arrived only as far a.s these beams, above 
which were the hor>es. weapons and often property of the decea.sed. and this circnm- 
■STance. he thought, explained the complete abeenee of those objects from the bottom 
of the tomb. 

On the western beam lay some garments (Xo. R. 71a = R.M. 343S ; PI. X. 
Figs. 1 and 2) thickly encrusted in ice sy that they could only be removed 
by sawing through the beam and taking away a portion of it with the clothes. 
On thawing out the garment, it appeared in shape like a " dres.s-coat made 
ot some silk-stutf lined with sable fur am.l adorned with leather and pieces of gold 
plate. The colour was dark-greenish, hut may have become so from long contact 
with the earth. The upper part of the garment has the shape of a jacket coming 
down nearly to the waist, without collar and with a V-shaped piece cut out of the front 
to tlie iniddie of the chest. At tlie hips the back of the coat comes down further, 
forming a sort of tail. The edge of tlie whole of it was trimmed with a leather strip, 
n -075 m. broad, which had both its edges cut into fine saw-teeth, and these were 
plated with gold. In the spaces between these saw-teeth small gold dbcs were sewn 
on in pairs, at intervals of "■02 m. A similar leather strip went from the shoulder 
across the chest to the outer edge of the V-diaped opening on the cheA, and on the 
back at the height of the shonlder -blades. The deeve-culis were similarly adorned. 
Xarrower leather Arips. "-"33 in. broad, trimmed onlv with .'Uiall gold denticles, ran 
down from the Aioulders along the outer ^eains of the sleeves and also along the back 
seams as far down as tlie hip-^. At the front were neither cla'iis nor button-holes, 
and the garment probably did not meet here. The mea'-uremciits of this 
'■ dress-coat ’’ are a.s follows : — Length, of back from the neck to the end of the 
tail, 1-1" m. ; length down from wai^t to the end of the tail. O-iil m. •. breadth of 
tail at the hips. 0-43 m.. ami at im lowest point, U-^t) m. ; length (or height) 
of the front part from the -houlder. "•(!!• ni.. and from the loweA point of the 
opening on the chest. "Ao m. ; breadth ot the back. 0-513m. •. breadth of chest 
on each side. 0-34 m. : circumference ot the arm-hole. "•44 ni. : circumference of 
the cuff, "-25 m. : length of sleexe, "•film, ; brea<ltli of the lower part of the 
coat, l-03m. 
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Radloli's cuucluAoii (D".> Sibinm. II. 108). that t!ie previou' ditTgers arrived 
oulv at the crue-^-beams. i' founded on the fact that under tliem a layer of birch-l'ark 
was dhcuvered extending over the whole of the burial-pit. But thi- view 'eenis hardly 
tenable ; the di 2 £;er> ^tupped probablv at a point above the roof of the erection above 
mentioned, eince it 'eems hardlv jio^eible that after penetrating to the erection through 
the narrow pit thev had made, they could carry off through this pit the beams which 
formed part of the roof of the erection, and afterward' piled up under this coi ering 
" the huge ?tone blocks among which were found the irresuhir piece.-!, of bircli-bark 
and the pieces of embroidered leather." Radloff’s description of the erection i' 
very incomplete : is it po.ssible. for instance, to suppose that the second half of the 
roof consisted of stone blocks superposed in .such unstable eqiiililiriuui that they 
fell down inwards ; 

A little lower than the cross-beams (probably the we.sterE one). " at the south 
side of the burial-pit.” in a block of ice among the birch-bark, was found ' lolled 
up a dress of ermine fur, dyed green and red' (Xo. R. 71b = R.il. 3439, PI. X. 
Figs. 1 and 2). length of back. 1-05 m. ; breadth of skirt. 2-25 m. •. h-ngth of 
sleeve. 1 -00 m. : circumference of sleeve at the wrist. 0 • 145 m. " It was adorned with 
buttons covered vith gold plates ; the sleeves were long and tight, the collar standing 
up.'" — (This is a mistake '. there is no collar, but only a neck-band. — A.Z.) — 
“ Wrapped up in it were wooden figures of horses and fantastic animals fastened to 
a silk ribbon, and also a cup’' — (Here Radloff R again mistaken.— A.Z.) — "and 
figures in relief of fantastic animals in the shape of stags and bears ’’ (Au? Sibirien. 11. 
lOS). Further on we find a more minute description of this dress (»p. cii.. II. 136). 
which, with additions and corrections founded on an examination of the coat in its 
present state, serves as a basis for the following account. 

The coat, which Radloff calls a round mantle. R similar to a Kaftan ; it has long 
sleeves, so narrow that Radloff thinks that no one could have put his arms through 
them, but this is merely due to the leather having shrunk. The lining wa,. of sable, 
perfectlv preserved in some place.s. The outer surface was of .small ermine pelts, 
with the fur outside, arranged to form a kind of scale pattern ; each scale is edged 
with a nreeii horse-shoe ; within this R a red lozenge with concave sides, its upper cusp 
touchins the highest point of the horse-shoe, while it' loner half is bounded by the 
outer curves of the horse-shoe in the row below ; the pointed oval spaces between the 
upper edges of the lozenge and the horse-shoe are grey : these upper edges were 
adorned with si.xt ecu little leather xpiares. once gilt, and <.)U tlie horse-shoe were eleven 
round wooden buttons, likewise gilt. Radloff mi'takenly sav' that both hoi'e-shoes 
and lozenges were red. and the spaces between them green (.sk- Text-fiu. Ri. 

Round the neck and (hnvn the front on each 'hie ran a band soinetliiiig like a 
stole, made up ot rows of square pyramidal wooden button' set close to each other : 
the number of roW' i' fourteen at the top of the garment, but get' less as the band 
comes down the front and narrows from U ■ Id m. to t* • 1 1 m. in width ; one gold plate 
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covererl every feiiir lerttrei*. The irchl plate.e imist be taken on Tru^t. a? not one of 
them i' preserved. 

Six roW' (Ra'lloll ea\> eitrht) of like button^ trimmed the lower skirt of the dress ; 
on the --houlders were 'iniiiar l)and.' eon-i-tinif of five row^ of button-. At the end 
of each sleeve, cuit-wi-e. were eiejit row- ijf .small leather sijiiares covered ivith gold, 
and along the outer seam of the slee\'e. from shoulder to cuff, descended two rows of 
square wooden buttons of the same de-crqitii >n. 

Such, was once the appearance of this kaftan, but now of all this sjtlendour there 
remain ■ ndy the wooden button- and leatiier si[uare-. with -onie traces of gold jdating. 



.ffec/ ^... Green .Gold 


no. 1. — DET.WLS OF K.iTT« OF EEMIXK FUR I EEsTOU.Wn.iN' U 
l-V'. PI. X, 1 an.l 2.1 

Tile so-called ” bi'ea-t-piece (Xo. R. Tie = R.hl. ?)4oS : P'l, X, Fig. 1, 3) is 
described in A"v Sihir'u o .W. 137 : from this and Radloff's notes we mav - gather 
tliat it was also lined with sable fur and covered with green silk ; the shape was an 
irregular oblong ; depth. b-31 ni. ; length of lower edge. O-.'ji) m.. and of upper edge. 
<1-41 m. It was trimmed with a strip of fur. the edge of which was adorned with a 
thin strip of gold. The -trijjs of fur at the -ide were continued to snnie length beyond 
the body of the object, their ends were joined with a small red strap, and they thus 
foimed a loop which was ]irol)ahly passed o\er the neck. The lower edge of the piece 
was trimmed with a -mall red straji with golil plate- ; at the hottom angles longer 
1 ibboi,- were attached to tie loiind the w-ai-t. 
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Xo traces are now to be fouinl of the above-meiitioneil strings, nur of the strip of 
uokl round the edge of the fur. Professor B. A. Kuftin's olxervatioiis. with which 
I agree, show that Radloff s description of this object as a " breast-piece " is not 
quite correct ; further examination of it shows that the upper strap was not a loop 
to wear roimd the neck, for the Miiall red strap was ^ewn on to it at an angle, and on 
this strap, as well as on the seeming " loop."' are remains of a greenish silk stuff, folded 
in two thicknesses sewn on to them. The four little wooden figures of horses found 
wrapped in the so-called ' ‘ breast-piece ' ’ were sewn to a ” ribbon" ' or a ' ' knot of ribbon" ' ; 
at their feet were remains of the same silk stuff a> that of the ” breast-piece, ’ and we 
can therefore only conclude that the horse figures were attached to the '■ breast-piece "’ 
along its upper part wluch was not trimmed with fur. but consisted only of silk stuff 
folded in two. Further, it is eviilent that the figures were only sewn on by their 
feet, for that is the only part of them pierced with holes for thread. IMiat can have 
been the purpose of this object, with fragile figures sewn on to it so as to stand up 
vertically from it, I am tmable to conjecture As the object and the " dress-coat "’ 
are made of the same stuff and are of the same colour, it seems probable that the 
former belonged to the latter and not to the fur kaftan : as a parallel we may cite 
the kaftan of the modern Tunguz. which is not joined at the front and under wliich 
U worn a “ breast-piece."’ All these garments are seivn with sinews. 

The object described by Radloff as a bowl, Schale (Xo. R. 63 = R.M. 3429; 
PI. XI), diameter, 0-12 m., depth. 0-06 m., is given in the Catalogue of the 
Rumvantsev Museum as a “ burr or boss of wood carved with fantastic animals "’ ; 
it probably served as a phalara, i.e., a boss for decorating horses’ head-pieces. It is 
a wooden plaque formed like a shallow bowl, the inside being hollowed out and left 
rough, the outside carved with two entwined fantastic animals with much elongated 
bodies. The body of one of the animals goes right round the placpie, and its head 
fills the centre of it, its tail ends with the head of a fantastic bird and its feet are 
furnished with claws. The body of the other animal is still more elongated : it has a 
long thin neck and large ears. A similar ear is to be seen on one of the wooden heads 
of animals foimd in the same kurgan (sec PI. XIII. Fig. 2. 5). At the edge of the 
plaque three holes were made, in one of which a fragment of a strip has been pre- 
served which fastened the phalara to something, perhaps to the " breast-piece.” The 
extremities of the second animal’s feet remind us of those woven on a piece of stuff 
from the small kurgan of the second cemetery, to be described later [ste Text-fig. 2). 

There are nine figures of horses carved in wood, probably larch (Pis. XII, XIII). 
Of these five are in full profile. Each one is carved out of one piece of wood, with 
saddles but not stirrups ; there is no trace of bridles, which were probably made 
of .some other material, perhaps leather, now quite perished. On the heads are two 
pairs of holes of which one may have been for inserting ears, but the purpose of the 
other is obscure, perhaps lor aigrettes or a pair of horii', or for jhns to fasten the 
bridles. There are also holes at the hindc^uarters of the hor.scs ; the tail was inserted 
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but it is impossible to coujectiire of v'hat material it wa-^ made. The measurements 
of the horses are U' follows : — 



Xo,. 

P1-. 

Heiaht 

to top 
of he.id. 

Heirht 
to level 
of Hack. 

Leriidth 
from Iciil 
to 

muzzl‘% 

Remarks. 




m.m. 

m.m. 

m.m. 


R. 67 

= R.M. 3433.. 

. XIl.Fie.1.4 

So 

60 

S'-f 

— 

R. 67 

II 

. Xll.FiL'.l.a 

75 

55 

S5 

Both hind leg.s. to hocks, missing. 

R. 67 

il 

— 

70 

5i» 

7M 

Lower part of both near legs 
broken otf. (4tt lioofs missing. 

R. 67 

= R.M. 3431.. 


so 

5tt 

6.5 

Broken otf : lower parts of hind 
and forelegs ; near hind leg 
nearly to thigh. 

11. 67 

R.M. .3431.. 


75 

6<» 

(io 

Head l)roken otf and fort legs to 
the knee. 


The Liit, under Xo. E. 67. has four wooden horses sewn to the silk ribbon 
and three not sewn." To judge from the holes at the hoofs, where these are preserved, 
it seems that all these figure.s were attached by threads which were made of .sinews. 

Xext we have two horses in profile, but with heads turned full face (.sc? PL XII, 
Fig. 1, ’2). One stands towards the right, the other the left. The height of one 
to the poll is 0-08 m. ; to level of back, O-Ooo m. ; length, 0-06 m. The height of 
the other to the poll is 0-07 m. ; to level of back. 0-05 m. : length. 0-07 m. 

Finally, there are two horses lying down ; one has the head turned to the left, 
the body being in profile (PL XIII. Fig. 1). There is no saddle. On the head 
are four holes ; the poll is cut flat where the first pair are bored. Only the near fore- 
leg is complete ; the other legs are broken off. The reverse side of the figure is 
shaped so that the animal hes not wholly on its side or its belly, but in a position 
between the two. Length, 0-06 m. ; height. 0 -O-oo m. Of the otlier recumbent horse 
(Xo. E. 65 = E.M. 3431 ; PL XIII, Fig. 2. 3), the head and neck are broken off, 
also the legs, except the off hind one. Length of body. 0-07 m. : height, 0-02-j m. 
Both sides of the body have been finished off ; there i.s no saddle. 

PL XIII, Fig. 2. 4, represents a small wooden figure of a fantastic animal of 
the griffin kind, with horse’s bodv. elongated neck, the head ending in a great beak 
with the upper mandible curved like an elephant's trunk : legs like a horse's, onlv the 
near fore-leg being intact. On the head are four holes ; there are traces of red colour. 
Length. 0-105 m. ; height, to top of head. 0-65 m. ; to level of back. 0-tiS m. 

The stuff about the legs of three of the figures of horses is a light silk damask and 
is now of a greenish hue. Eadloff makes no mention anywhere of the order in which 
the figures were fastened to the .--tuff', nor do we know their piwition with regard 
to each other. Xear the legs of three of the horses were found gold places which, 
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Eadlott (Aa-i SAn-i^i'. ii. 13'2), covered the horses' liootd and the foreparts of 
the saddle' showing perhaps t’hat the people of the earliest lr(.in Age adorned their 
hordes in this manner. For the adi'rnment of saddles with gold we have a parallel in 
the kui-ean of Kozel (province of Taurida, district of Melitopol) of the 4tli ceiiturv b.c., 
a Scvtliian burial where four plates of gold were found on the saddles of some of 
the buried horses. 

A wooden plaipie (Xo. E. dd = R.M. 3430; PI. XIY. Fig. 1) was found 
with the objects just describe<l. carved in relief with a 'tag attacked by a bear. 
Length. 0-12 m. : height. 0-07 m. It must undoubtedly be one of a pair, though 
Radlcjtf does not mention it as such, for Tolstoy and Kondakov give it so/ and similar 
Siberian metal placjiies are foun.l in pair'.- It was probably covered with gold plates. 

Two animals' heads in wood vcere found (Xo. E. 6 n=E.M. 3435; PL XIII, 
Fig. d. -5. •'), and Fig. 3) one of which is specially interesting, being of the same type 
as that found on the phalara described above (PL XI). with its characteristic long 
ear. Length of one head. d-Oh-a in., of the other — of wliich part is missing — 
u-(j 9 ni. 4Ve cannot determine tlie object c.f winch these figiiies were a part, nor tli-^ 
manner in which they were attached. 

Besides the objects above described, we have two woo<len bell-shaped pendants, 
height. O-OS-i m.. and a cpiadrangular wooden placpie carved with a stylized animal's 
head (Xo. R. C6 = R.M. 3434 ; PL XIII. Fig. 4) ; length, n- 047-5 m. ; breadth, 0-04 m. 
The head is, perhaps, that of a bull, or rather of an elk, since its ears are large and 
its horns branched. The phnaie is fastened to a piece of leather and served, 
perhaps, as a clasp. 

After removing the laver of birch-bark the excavator reached the bottom of 
the burial-pit. at a depth of 21 feet (6-40 m.). The lower part was filled witli 
unfrozen water, and in it. lying east to west, were two low trays or biers with four 
legs, and on each a skeleton without any ornaments, head ea.stwards. The biers 
were w ell tini^heil with an axe. but not planed ; they were edged with a raised strip 
ti-tilo ni. high. ” The biers, the borders and the legs. sPaped like a truncated cone, 
cvere made of one piece of wood : round the legs of the northern bier were fastened 
bronze hoops, -ft inches (0-0l5in.) broad " (Xo. R. 71 — missing). " As muddy water 
penetrated from all sides into the grave, I could only with great difficulty collect the 
gold plates with the images of jinimals ” (these are not in the ZLf, and are, in fact, 
altogfther missing) "and the separate pieces of rotten garments'’ (X(j. R. 71c = 
R.M. 344t>). “ The .skeletons were cpute decayed, and on being touched fell to dust, 

thhr length wms from about 5 feet 5 inches (1-65 m.) to 5 feet 8 inches (1-73 m.). 

^ .sVf S. tteiiiaeli. Antiq'nit^ hf yitridioiiule- pp. ;3t o f. 02S. 

- Cp. the p.iir of bronze plaques found in the nei-zhbouriiood of Troitsko-Sav-k, .J. Talko- 
Hr\nci-wi(.z : ilaterials for the P.il.eontokiay of Trainbaikalia," Piihlkntloni cf the Troihlo- 
S' i ' ^u-K uikh.tn nj tht A>f''ff D^p'irtnient of ///- Ofiifjr. vul. iii. parts 2. ;j ; 

IrKuf'k, iy<.i2. Cp. Tram. Imp. Arch. .S'oc., XII. i, u. I'JOl, pp. 277-s2. 
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Tlie fragments of stuff, describeil by V. K. Klein, Keeper of the Department of 
Textile' in the Histoiical illii^eiim. where they are now hoii'ed. are a' follow' : — 

1. Small pieces of very thin 'ilk .'tuff, with a (rco.s dr XiijJi ^ interlacint; ot threads. 
The silk is well prepared. The thread' of the woof are a little thicker than tlio.se of 
the warp. k)n the pi irtioU' of the ,'tiiff jire'crved are to be seen it' orimna! colours, 
dark red and dark green, now much faded and soiled. It is impo"ible to wa'h the'e 
pieces on account of their bad state of preservation. The stutf i^ eviiientlv ot oriental 
Workmanship and is identical with Chinese taifeta. Radlotf has labelh'd them. 
■■ Various silk-stutls." 

'2. Pieces of a similar 'ilk-stult in a better condition, of a brownish grev cokuir. 
labelled bv Piadloff, " Fine-spun silk 'tuff, certainlv from China." 

d. A small piiece of cloth of fairlv thin, well-twisted, grev yarn, made ot camel's 
hair. There is nothing particular in its make, it has no nap. and has the usual 
look of cloths woven on primitive hand-looui'. Piadlcft's label i'. " Woollen stuff 
(1 camel's hair), home made." 

4. Fragments of similar stuff, but of poor quality ; yam slightly twisted, brown. 
Eadlotf'.s label is, ■’Woollen stuff, home made, hand-spun." 

It is very difficult to ascribe a period to these stuffs, U' theie are no characteristic 
features in their technicpie. 

We have already mentioned Radloif’s view that " the tomb was previously 
opened as far as the cross-beams and plundered." In support of it lie writes : " All 
the objects and the hmcses belonging to the deceased were above the cross-beam. 
This is proved by the fact that in the upper part of the- burial-])it and the mound 
horses’ bones were left by the plunderers and scattered about as being ot no U'e.” 
In our opinion the position can hardly be explained in this way. The description of 
the explorer, to us rather ob.scure. seems to slnwv that — first, some great man was buried 
in the erection in the pit. probably with his wife, and sacriticed slaves and horses 
were buried in the stones of the mound ; next, a secondary burial was made over the 
first, since the objects found in the mound (except the bronze sword). and particularly 
the glass heads, belong to a later period (? loth to 11th century, a.d.). As to the sword, 
it might have found its wav there ephte accidentally, for similar ones are often ploughed 
out of the gi’ouml in the district of Iliiui'insk. 

Several interesting parallels may be noted. The stag on the wooden plarpie, 
Xo. Il.lM. 34of) (PI. XIV, Fig. 1). is like the recumbent one on an oblong plaijue of 
gold from the Axvutintsy Kurgan (.\. A. Bnbrui'kuy. Sincla. II, PL XXI. cp. PI. XIII. 
and Rinns. p. 181. Fig. 75) ; this has the same branched antlers ending in similar 
heads. We niav also compare the large gold plaque from Kul Oba (Minns, p. 203, 
Fie. 98). the sheath in the IMelguuov treu'ure (Minns, p. 17], Fig. q.-,). the small gold 
plaque from the neighbourhood of .Smtda (Bobrinsky, op. cof.. III. 139. Fig. 17. and 
Tolstov-Kondakov-Reinach. p. 283. Fi.g. 218) the small phupie from the collection of 
B. I. Khaiienko (Thr Antlqatth ' of till I 'iiiifiirq of thr Dili' jur. pt. ill. PI. LIXy ; Minns, 
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p. ir»l. Fiii. ^5), Our 'tag 0 also partlv hko tlie atiiinal un the gulO oriiauieiit from 
the Siberian Department of the Hermitage acquired in Verkliiiein lin^k in 1S44 
(Tolstoy-Kondakov-Reinach. p. dS9. Fig. .4 18: i\Iiiiii--. p. 275. Fig. 197). This 
figure seems to rejrreseut a coiivenlioualized .-tag : the main point of difference is that 
it? body, like that from Kul Oba. is decorated with figure■^ of animals, absent in our 
case. 

M. I. Eostovt.sev {Lriiiiuiis //;»/ Greek-- in South B'ls.-ia. Oxforil. 1922, p. 14o) 
holds that the Siberian placpies came from the Iranian world, directly or through South 
Russia. He ascribes the gold plaque from Siberia, now in the Hermitage, representing 
a horse attacked by a griffin, to the 1st century a.d. (op. cit.. p. 141. and .see p. 129. 
PI. XXV. Fig. 2). The hor.se of this plaque is erddently of the same race as that of 
our wooden ones. G. 0. Bordvka. Keeper of the Hermitage, tells me that a salient 
feature in the representation of .stags is that in ours and in the earlier ones in the 
Hermitage, the antlers are stiU understood as such, while in the later ones they 
degenerate into a tree over the animal's head or into a mere ornament. 

He considers that a parallel to our wooden horse.s is to be seen in the bronze plaque 
from the Golden Km’gan,” near Simferopol, ami the figures found by Cormt Bob- 
rinskoy in the district of Chigirin. The conventional rendering of the head i.s like that 
on the bone objects from Kelermes. Thus, in Borbvka's opinion, all the analogies 
point to early Scythian workmanship. But this view is contradicted by the peculiar 
costume found in the kurgan. which i.s certainly not Sej-thian, VTiat it really is I 
am at a loss to say. V. T. Verbitski, who has lived for many years among the Altai 
people, states^ that the women of the South Altai wear in the summer, instead of 
a shirt, a ckef/edek made of daba or nankeen. The cut of this garment is like that of our 
“ dress-coat,” uith a long waist ; besides the sleeves there are other openings for the 
arms, the sleeve.s not being used, but left hanging down. The chei/edek is trimmed 
all round with a light-coloured ribbon and is fastened at the neck uith two buttons 
of red glass, of the size of a pea. According to his description, this garment differs 
from our " dress-coat ” onlv in its extra openings for the arms and in not being 
made of fur. As to the .so-called “ breast-piece," the .same author, describing the 
ceremonies of a kain. or Siberian shaman, .says that he first ” put on his uniform, a 
gown with a ' breast-piece ' made of a .skin, and a redcap.”- In our kurgan we have 
a ■' breast-juece ” and a nown richlv adorned with fur and gold, and we might perhaps 
suppose that tliis was the co.stume of a shaman of those days, and that the wooden 
figure- formed j^art of it : but B. A. Kuftin. Profe.s.<or of Ethnography at the Universitv 
of Moscow, tells me that its only point of resemblance to our ” dress-coat " is the 
tail at the back ; it has no flaps and i.s closely claspe<l at the front. His description is 
thus at variance with \'erbitski’s. Kuftin thinks that the nearest analogv i.s to be 
founl in the costume of the modern Lamut Tunguz. <lescribed and illustrated in 

1 t . T. \ erbitski. The Siitire- rtf the AlOii Contdnj, Me-eow, pp. 10. 11, 

‘ Op. r,l.. p. tH. 
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iliddendoTii's travels. Its lappets do not ioin ; it is long at tlie back and bas a breast- 
piece. [Middendorff connects the shaman’s breaA-piece with that of the Tunguz. 
The figures of horses might have been attached not only to a shaman's costume, but 
also, as amulets, to that of ordinarv people, is the present custom of the Soyot- 
Tiaiikhai, rvho carve figures of soapstone, inserting taih and ears. B. A. Kuftin is 
struck by the complete absence in our tombs of head-dresses, which are at present 
worn by the Ostyaks of the Yenisei, who are considered as one of the tribes surviving 
from the oldest Siberian inhabitants, and are related liiiguisticaUv to the modern 
Tibetans. But I am unable to agree with this view, as neither the illu.stration of the 
Tunguz costume in Middenclorff's book nor the actual Tunguz costume in the 
Anthropological IMuseum of the Bniversitv of IMoscow has anvthing in common with 
our ■■ dress-coat," which remains therefore .stiU unexplained. I have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing a ciiegedel:. 

Sm.all Kueg.vx.s of the Secoxd Cemetery. 

These are .situated round the large kurgan described above. They were excavated 
June 23rd to 25th ; in all nine were explored. 

In one smaU kurgan, 1-1 inches (0-30 m.) high and I feet 8 inches (1-42 m.) in 
diameter, a whole sheep was found at the depth of 14 inches, and nothing else. 

Four others were found C]uite intact : they all contained burials of men and are 
of the same type as those of the first cemetery. The first was situated to the ea.st 
of the large kurgan; in it, at the ilepth of 4 feet 8 inches (1-42 m.). the bones of 
a horse were found, head eastwards. By them lay a twisted iron bit with rings 
(Xo. R. 49=R.M. 341 9 ; PI. XV. Fig. 1,1). Length of bit. 0-17 m. ; diameter of rings. 
O'OoSm. A human skeleton was found 14 inches deeper, length. 5 feet 9 inches (1'75 m.). 
By its left side was a straight iron sword (X'o. R. 50 — missing). 17 iron arrow-heads of 
triangidar section (Xo. E. 55 = R.M, 3423 : PL XV.Fig. 1, 8). four three-flanged spear- 
heads with tangs — the flanges are not deep. 0-095 m.. 0 -09 m.. 0 -Ooo m. and 0 -07 m. — 
and some bone arrow-heads, not in the Lid and now missing. On tlie chest lav some 
sheep’s vertebrse and fragments of a silk dress with woven patterns and lined with 
silk, erroneously described by Radloff as cotton (Xo. R. 71e. fi and 7 = E.M. 341(9. 
The largest silk fragment (Text-fig. 2) is 0-41 m. long, 0-20 m. broad; the size 
of the repeat of the pattern i.s about 0 • 45 m. V. K. Klein, Keeper of the Department 
of Te.xtiles in the Russian Historical 5Iuseum. has furnished the following description : 
“ The piece of stnif is woven of thin, well-finished silk threads in both weft and warp, 
in a twill weave which causes the surface to look as if ruled with diagonal lines. It 
is self-coloured, now dark brown, but thi> is undoubtedly not its original colour, and 
is due to the action of salts and acids and to other conditions arising from long burial 
in the earth. A regular twill weave allotvs of not more than two colours in a stulf ; 
this may have l^een the case here, as the threads of the weft have a different colour 
from those of the warp. But it is quite po.s.'-ible, in view of the absence of supplementary 

E 2 
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weit-tlireails woven in bv extra -Imttles. that the 'tiitf wa^ all of one colour and like 
ordinarv Chine'e damask. Although no fragment ha- 'urvived with a coinjilete 
repeat of the pattern, it has been posAble to restore the latter almo't in it< entirety.^ 
There are four circular paneh arranged in two piairs. one above and one below a central 
de'iirn. which i' of lozenge outline and is composed of a central lo'ctte 'Uiiounded 
bv a border made bv two double-lined circles between which aie ring' : round the 
ro't-tte is a formal design of leaves of the well-known ’ horify'uckh' or ' palmette ’ 
pattern, with stalks in pairs curving to join up the individual palmette'. The circular 
panels are bordered bv two rows of roundels, the inner ones being simple rings, the 
outer ones composed of three concentric rings. The interior of the panel cnii'i'ts 
of two winged dragons of Chinese design, with long undulating bodies, not complete, 
their jaws wide open and feet .sliarply clawed. They face each other mi either side of 
a central vertical pillar or tree, in the middle of which is an eight-petalled rosette with 
leave.s and some scroll-work about it. The pillar is defined by two double line' between 
which are rings and ovals. It rises out of a richly developed palmette ornament ; 
the upper part has similar floriations at its sides such as are often found on ancient 
Greek vases, and at the top is scroll-work of Chinese character, including the well- 
known pear] stunbol. 

•• We have here characteristics of decorative styles of different peoples and 
periods. The circular borders and the rings contained by them are characteristic 
(.)f Sassanian ornaments, as seen in two stuff's in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Vatican Museum, published by Otto von Falke.- of which the first is ascribed to 
about 600 A.D. and the second to the 7th to 8th century a.d. Examples of the heart- 
shaped ornament from Greek textiles of the 4th to 6th centuries a.d., in the Eoyal 
Berlin Museum, are published by von Falke. op. at., vol. i. PI. le, Figs. 32. 33." An 
even closer parallel is afforded by the famous Chinese twill damask from the Horyuji 
Temple at Xara ; the lozenge space is filled in almo.^t identical fashion, the circles 
have one ring of spots, and instead of the dragons at the sides of a tree we have pairs 
of mounted archers copied closely from Sas'anian originals.’^ 

Another pfiece with phoenixes is in some ways even closer (Falke. 118). 
The Horvuji piece is of several colours. The Greek and isa"aiiiaii decorative 
elements enable us to fix the date of oitr stuff, in aU probability, about the 7th to 
8th century a.d. Its pdace of manufacture was more pirobably China than Pec'ia : 
the twill weave is particularly characteristic of all rich, smooth stutf> of China, where 
it has been in use for more than l,5ti0 years. " [(Mr. M ace. Keeper of the Department 

* The de.'cription of the pattern has been somewhat paraphrased aurl de\ eloped m the 
translation. — E d. 

- Kuiiilijeschichte der Seuletnrtberei, Berlin, lUl.?. vol. i, PI. .\X, Fie'-J. it() and 'J'J. 

’ .Japanese Temples und their Treasuns. Tokio, 1910, PI. oq;> Jjiagei. Knr.ithr.s he 
Entn: I'Jdami der Weherei n.i.tr., I. tVien, PI. 42. best witli eolours in .1. Le"ine 

I tetC‘he.i iiriid u ii'i d .k. K n ,i stje a; rhn Mas "t)i zn Berlin, t ' 1900 |. Tat. tio , ep. Trii,.^ 

.s'o;.. XL 1911. PI. II. 


■la pan 
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of Textile-^ in tlie "\'ictoria and Albert Museum says, however, that this twill damask, 
familiar in Bvzantine work, was introduced into C'hina under the T'ang Dynasty. 
61S-9tD A.D.] ■■ As far as we can judge, this .stuff mu.st be classed with thos,s 

frequentlv impuited iati i Russia before the time of Peter the Great, under the name of 
‘ Chinese danut'k ' (Kninka]." [This, however, is rather satin damask.] In spite of 



FIG. 2 . — DEsIt.N ox SILK JI.ITEr.LIL FROM THK TlLMULFs (FIRsTI OF SEIOXU CEJIETERY 

or K,\T.iXD-i IF.ECUXSTRVCTIOX). 
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the ■■ Sassauian elements this stuff can hardly he ascribed to Persia because tissues 
made there invariably have the figures reduced to somewhat geometrical forms owing 
to a coarseness in technique produced hv the discontinuous way in which, through 
unequal spacing, the warp-threads on the loom were opened to receive the shuttle. 
This peculiarity in Persian stuff's continued down to the end of the 17th century, 
whereas the stuff under consideration displays a high standard of technique, a 
roundness in the lines of the patterns and a complete ahsence of those angularities 
which impress a geometrical character on designs. Finally. Persian designs are 
always more simple and rh^iilimic, while Chinese are of more complex compo>ition.” 
[Mr. tVace agrees that our piece must be Chinese, but remarks that Persian can be 
just as fine, with cmves quite free of the zigzag effect above mentioned.] 

These observations lead us to a.scribe the stuff to the 7th to 8th century a.D. 
and to China, or at least some neighbouring locality.” Chinese stuff’s mav very well 
be found outside China, because they were sent in great c^uautities to the northern 
peoples as presents or tribute ; thus, in 1004 a.d.. the Sung emperor offered to deliver 
yearly to the Khitans 100,000 Hang (oz.) of silver and 200,000 pieces of stuff, and a 
little later increased this by 100.000 Hang of silver and 100.000 pieces of stuff, ^ 

By the head of the skeleton stood a small silver goblet with a ring-shaped silver 
handle, sohlered on by means of a plate shaped like a quatrefoil (No. R. 48 = 
R.M. 3418 ; PI. XV, Fig. 2). Height. 0-075 m. ; diameter of neck. 0-06 m, '. circum- 
ference at middle. 0-27 m. On the bottom is an inscription of four letters in the 
Orkhon character. I, g-, h, ng, published by P. Mehoranski in Trans. [Znpiski) Imp. 
Buss. Arch. Snc.. Oriental Sectmi, XV, i; Petersburg. 1903, pp. 034-036, and PI. 11, 
where he classes it among the archaic Turkish inscriptions (see PI. XV, Fig. 3), and 
interprets it as the name of the town Lukciin, South of Turfan. The vessel itself was 
also figured by Y. I. Smirnov in his Argenterir Orientale, published by the Archreological 
Commission, Petersburg, 1909, PI. XCII, Fig. 169. and it is therefore unnecessary 
further to treat of it here. 

All the bones of the skeleton lay in order except the head, which was foimd on 
the right side, near the middle of the body. 

In the second kurgan, to the north of the large one. lay the skeleton of a horse, 
head westwards, unaccompanied by any objects. One foot below thi.s were found 
human bones, the head we.stwards ; to the right of them lav a strike- a -lisht with a 
red stone, missing in the List, and an iron arrow-head much rusted, also missing. 

In the third kurgan the skeleton had entirely decayed ; its head was turned to 
the we.st. By it were found the following object.s ; — A flat oblong strip of bone, with its 
ends sharpened off to a chisel-edge, forming perhaps part of a bow ; length, 0-1.5 m, • 
breadth. 0-01 m. ; thickness, 0-007 m. (Xo. R. 56 = R.M. 3425 ; PI, XV. Fio-. 1 6) • 

1 Hhtor,i raid Antiquitip^ of the Enitern jxirt of Cehtml Ada from the 10/?i to \tiih 

Centurlee-. Pcter,l)iirj, lS.')7, p. 22 (off-print from the foiirtli j.art of }‘ {Trial i/) of the 
Oriental Sextio-i of the Ru,.siati An'haological Societqu 
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three siiiittle-siiaped pieces of hone irith hollow spaces down their middle : length, 
0-075 m.. 0-08 tn. and o -085 ni. respectively ; breadth of each in the middle, o -01 m. ; 
thickness, 1 1 -OOT m. ; the length of the hole is 0-02 m. ; breadth. <1-005 m. (So. E. 57 
= E.5I. 3420 : PI. XT. Fig. 1. 5). P. P. Khorcishikh. Keeper of the Irkut.sk 
State Scientific IMuseum, states that implements of this shape are still used in Siberia 
for fastening horses' hobble-^. In the same kurgan were also found seven iron arrow- 
heads of triangular section (Xo. R. -59 — missing), and a belt-clasp made of bone 
(Xo. E. 61 = E.il. 3428, PI. XV, Fig, 1, 7), 0-03 m. long, 0-075 m. broad. 

In the fourth kurgan the skeleton was accompanied by five arrow-heads, with three 
broad blades or flanges, and tangs. Only two are preserved {Xo. R. 62 = R.M. 3424 ; 
PI. XV, Fig. 1. 9). length, 0-11 m. and 0-08 m. respectively. 

The Rejwrt states that the other tombs had either been plundered or, as at some 
of the cemeteries above described, the mounds proved to contain no burials, being 



FIG. 3. IBOX SP.\DE OR PLOUGH-SHARE. 

^FKOM A small tumulus.) 

merely places at which funeral rites were performed. Professor Kuftin. however, 
tells me that empty kurgans in parts of Liberia are not places for performing rites, 
but cenotaphs erected on the spot where the body of a dead man has been washed, 
and this mav be the case in the Katanda cemetery. 

Besides the objects described abiwe. the LSt mentions an iron stirrup (Xo. R. 53) 
not included in the Ih'port. and now missing ; it is not clear from what tomb it came, 
Imt it seems to be from a small kurgan of the second cemetery. We must also mention 
an iron spade or plough-share (Xo, R. 51 = R.M. 3442 ; Text -fig. 3), broken at one 
side ; length, with socket, 0-225 m. : without it, 0-16 m, ; breadth, 0-145 m. The 
List gives it as coming from the small kurgan of the second cemetery, east of the large 
one, but the Report does not mention it among the objects found there. 

I haA'e now given, as far as possible, a detailed account of all the objects found 
in these cemeteries and of the circumstances in which they were found, and have thus 
finished my task — a A'er^- necessary one in view of the incomplete treatment of this 
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collection in the p;nt. and of its great intere-'t and the iiupuitaut place which it In. Ids 
among the ohiect..^ coming from kurgam of the Altai country.^ 

Note, 

Among the object' ioimd in 31ongulian barrow..^ by lb K. Kozlov expedition 
was an imperfect wooden statuette of a deer. In techniipie it ic'embled the 
statuettes [of hoises] described above, and like them was gilt either wholly or in 
part. The bairows piobably belong to the time of the Han dynasty and tlo' 
mav help to date the Katanda barrow. The Ru-sian Academy ot Science' n at 
present preparing a full description of all Kozlov ' find'. 


DEttRIPTIciX (JF plates. 

Katavd-c. First Cemetery. 

Plate IX — Fig. 1. 

1. Fianueut of iron horse-lat from the small kurtiait uithout a tomb. (Xo. 11. a = P.M. 

;« 95 .) 

g. Hah of iron horse-bit from the kurgan uith imiii'' barrow. ( Xo. H. .’Jo = H.M. i 

11 Oln^ii -5 Bo r/'OtV . 

0. Two ear-rmo' of eoppei wire. iXo. 11. 1:1 = H.M. .'Uo.'i. ) 

4. Fish bone, part of head-dress. (Xo. E. 24 = R.M. IHiM.i. i 

Tj. Plate made of bone, from a lu-ad-dri". i Xo. E. 114 = E.M. 2442.1 
6. Stone spindle-whorl. . Xo. E. 12 = E.M 2,4o4. ' 

7 Wliet'tone ' Xo. E. Ill == E.M. ;!4i's.i 

5. Two hone l>eiH.U. 'Xo. E. 2> = E.M. 2441.1 

Mo..\ rs,, 

9. Iron arrow-head, i Xo. E. 2t.i — E.M. 24i'2. 

111. Arri.i« -lit-ail iii.ido of iiune. iX'i. E. 2.'> E.M. :j4iiLi 

11. Iron knife. iXo. K. 27 = E.M. 2412.' 

12. iron .spear-head. ( Xo. E. 2S = E.,\f. 22'.is. i 

12. Siiidll ball made of bone trom an arrow. iXo. E. 17 = E..\l, 24ii7. r 
14. Fraanieut of a tfat strip of bone. iXo. E. 2i> = E.M. .24ii9.i 

l.j. 1 ylindrieal bored piece of bone witli holes made ero"-ui'(. ^Xo. E. gli = E.M. ."t-i 1.' 

111. Coppei wire ring. ( Xo. R. 24 — E.M. 24ii(i. i 

KaTAMiA. SecuNU ('EMETLCV. 

The (Trent Bnrrou-. 

Pl.vTE I X — Fm. 2. 

1. Bronze knife. I Xo. E. 27 = E.M. 2412.) 

2. Four iron hor'e-l)it~. i Xo. K. 4ii E.M. 2414 ; Xo. I!. 42 — U.M. 2414 ; Xo. IL 4('. = 

Pi. 21. 2414 . Xri. K. 47 = E.M. 2414.) ( 1 and 2 found .imoiie the .'tones of the barrow . : 

2> Iron Imi kle. < Xo. 11. 41 — H..M. 241.7.1 Foiimt .iitionL' the 'tone' of tliv iiarrou. 

4. Buiblle of liiii blue s'l.i" bead'. ( Xo. It. 42 v 11. .M. 241li.l Ditto. 

•7. Coni' hill bead. ( Xo. R, 44 R..M. 2>417. i Ditto 

C'. Iron liof'i -bit with larae rilin', found under the 'Urfaee of eround. I .Xo. R. 47 R.M. 
2414 , 

1 It 'hoiilil lie noted th.it of the objects figured in Sthirien. vol. ii. pi. 7. and de'eriliecl as 
■ Mood -1 .irviuas from the l.ir-ae toml> on the K.itaiida," only Xo.s. 2, 2, (j and 7 come from theie. 
Where Radlofl found the rest ekes not apjear from an\ of his authentic account-s. Mr. G. D. 
Borovka informs me that they are in the HeimitaL'e. 
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or KATAN'DA (ALTAT). 




Journal of the Ro>/al Anthropological Institute^ Vol. LV, 1925, Plate X, 



1 3 2 

FIG. 1.— (1) DRES^i-COAT CUVERED WITH SILK STLFF AND LINED WITH SABLE Fl'K. 
(2) KAFTAN OF ERMINE FUR. (3) SO-CALLED BREAST-PIECE. 





1 2 
FIG. 2.-^1) IIRESS-CUAT COVEUEl) WITH SILK STUFF -AND LINED WITH S.ABLE FUR. 
(2) KAFTAN OF ERMINE FUR. 


ANTIyUiriE.s OF KATAXO.U (ALTAI). 







Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LV, 192o, Plate XII. 



FIO. 1.— (1) A^D (2) WOODEN FIGURES OF STANDING HORSE<. THE HEADS TURNED 
FULL FACE. (3) AND (4) WOODEN FIGURES OF STANDING HORSES IN PROFILE. 
(FROM THE GREAT TUMULUS.) 



Flo. 2. — THE HORSE IN FIG. 1 — (3), SHOWMNG DETAIL. ((.) 


ANTIQUITIES OF KATANDA (ALTAI). 




Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Fo?. LV, 1925, Plate. XIII. 



IlG. 1. — WOODE>' FIGURE OF HORSE LYIIsG DO^y^^ (i.) 
(FROM THE GREAT TUJn'LUSj 


FIG. F. WOODES PLATE WITH HEAD OF BULL 

OR ELK, FA,STEXED TO A STRAP (CLASP). 





FIG. 2. — (2) WOODEX FKiURE OF HOIi;'E LYING DOWN. (4) WOODEN FIGURE OF GRIFFIN. 
(.5) WOODES HEAD OF AX ANIMAL. (6) WOODEN HEAD OF AX ANIMAL. 

(FROM THE GREAT TUMULUS.) 




FIG. o . — WOODEN HEAD OF AX' ANIMAL (FIG. 2 — (.5)). 
(FROM THE GRE.VT TUMULUS.) 


ANTIQFITIE.S OF KATAXDA (aLTAI). 



Journal of the Royal Anflt'rq,r,l„g,cal InAdute, Yol. LV, 192.'), Plate XIY 





1. — WUOUE.X PLAQl'E WITH BEAR ATTAfKINU A 'TAG. (J ) 
(FROM THE GREAT TrMl'H'<.) 



Ho. ' 2 . '!.( rii’N-, II] K\r\MiA I. i:\vEv 

( FRijAI KAliL' iri'. ■ .VU^ ^IBIRIEX, BI). II , TAFEL 0), 

ANTIijl lTTO (ir KATAXDA (AI.TAl). 
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Plate X. 

Fig. 1. — 1. ■■ Dres^-coat '' covered with silk ^tuff and lineil «itli sable. (Xo. R. 71.a = R.il. 
.'Uo-i.) '2. Kiftui of ermine fur. (Xo. R. Tin = R.M. ijRjO.) Jso-ealled breast- 

piece. (Xo. R. Tic = R.M. 

Fig. 2. — Back tdews of 1 and 2 above. (For detail of k-d'tan s-.c Text-tia. 1.) 

Pl.ate XI. 

Fla. 1. — A wooden saucer, carved with animals. ( Xo. K. 6a = R.M. 3429.) 

Fla. 2. — Outline drawina of the carvina. 

Plate XII. 

Fia. 1. — M'ooden fiaures of standing horses, two with the heads turned full face. (Xo. R. 67 = 
R.M. 3433.) 

Fia. 2. — The horse in Fia. 1. 3. shoaiiia detail. 

Plate XIII. 

Fia. 1. — ITooden figure of horse Rung down. 

Fia. 2. — 3. IVooden fiaure of horse lyina down. 4. li'ooden figure of ariltiii. (Xo. R. 70 = 
R M. 3437.) .7 and 6. Wooden head of an animal. (Xo. R. Oti = R.M. 343.7.) 

Fia. 3. — Another view of Fia. 2 — 7. on larger scale. 

Fig. 4. — Wooden plate carved with head of bull or elk. fastened to a strap as a clas]i. 
(Xo. R. 00 = R.M. 3434.) 

Plate XI\'. 

Fia. 1. — Wooden plaipue sliowina be ir attackina a stia. (Xo. R. 04 = R.M. 343o.) 

Fig. 2. — ^ectiolls of Kataiida kuraans. (Radlolf. Bd. II.. Tafel 0. p. 104.) 


First Sin-il' Knr-i'i,'. 


PL.tTE .Xf '. 

Fla. 1. — 1. Iron liorse-bit. (Xo. R. 49 = 11.71. 3419.,' >. Four trihedral iron arrow-heads 

withtangs. (Xo. R. .5.5 = R. 71. 3423.) i.X-*- below fur otlu-r objects. ) 

Fia. 2. — Silver vessel. ( Xo. R. 4S = R. 71. 341 .si and outline of hamUeand plate. (Smirnov. 
Oritiit'il •''Ji'tr Pl'iti:. PI. XCTI. Fia. 109. i 


Fla. 3. — Inseription on bottom of above ve-sel. ( 7Ii hnraii'ki. 7'rii S. Imf. Russ. Arch. .sq'’.. 
Or. .Sf'/,. XV. i. PI. II. p(i. t'34-o3C.t 


T/idd .s'/,.;// Kiiri'i,. 

Pl.ite X \ . 

Fig 1. — 6. (Ibiona -trip of iioim. ( Xo. l;. .5i; _ 342.5.; .5. Tiucc bone implements for 

fastemna horses. (X‘o. H. 77 = 11.71. 342(i. i 7. Bone bin kle. ( X'o. R. 61 = R.M. 342S.) 


Fo'iiih .s.,. K.'ri'i . 

Plate X\’. 

Fig. 1. — 9. Tv o iron arrow-heads. (Xo. 11. 62 = 11.71. 3424. i 


TEXT-Fli URE". 

F'la. 1. — Detail of Kaftan. ' . PI. X. Fig'. 1 and 2. 

F'la. 2. — silt; stuff. I X'o. R, 71 v. 6. 7 = 11.71. 244'i. ) llecoiistruction of design. 
F’la. 3. — Iron spade or plouah.-share. ( Xo. 11. 77 = R.7I, 3442.) 


THE DYFI BASIN: A >TUDY IN PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND 

DIALECT DISTEIBUTION. 


By luRWERTH Cyfeiliog Peate, M.A. 

The Dyfi Basin comprises a large area of Western Jlontgoiaeryshire, a portion 
of South Western Merioiiethsliire and a part cif North Cardiganshire. The river 
waters an area extending from the Talerddiir Pa-s in Montiromervshire to the sea 
at Aber Dyfi. In its first section, it is a stream of foamy torrents and rushing 
waters which descends into the narrow vale of Mawddwy. The vale of Mawddwy 
is several miles long, and “ so contracted as scarcely to admit a meadow at the 
bottom. Its boundaries are vast hills, generally very verdant and fine sheep-walks. 

. . . There is a beauty in this vale which is not frequent in others of these moun- 
tainous countries. The inclosures are all divided by excellent cpiickset hedges, and 
run far up the sides of the hills " which are in all cases very steep. The summits 
of the hills expand in a dreary, rust-coloured waste of bog and heath which are the 
source of fuel, in the form of peat, to many of the inhabitants of the vale below. 
This glen of the upper Dyfi is a country of strange awe and mysteries. That feeling 
of isolation and fear which is natural to the dweller in high places grows upon one 
as one enters the narrow glen, with the frowning precipices on both sides. The 
meeting place of the folk of this isolated valley of Mawddwy is the village of Llan ym 
Mawddwy. a quiet, quaint, old-world nook in the fastne>^es of the Merionethshire 
mountains. 

From the vale of Mawddwy. the Dyfi Yalley open.s out into a region which retains 
the beauty of the upper glen, but shorn of the awe and maje.sty which makes the 
isolation and grandeur of Mawddwy oppressive to the sensitive mind. This is the 
region of Dinas Mawddwy. Mallwyd, Cwmllinau and Cemmaes, a region not of 
rugged and terrible grandeur but of mellow beauty, of broad meadows and well- 
cultivated fields bearing crops of golden corn in their sea.-jon : and the difference 
between Cemmaes and Mawddwy is similar to that which, as Renan has described, 
the traveller experience.s in leaving France to enter Brittanv. 

About a mile below the village of Cemmaes, the river Dyfi is joined bv its one 
important headstream-tributary. the Twymyn which flo^vs from the wild inacces- 
sible glens, the well-wooded .slopes and the heather-covered hills of the parish of 
Llan bryn Mair. From the cojiflueiice tlie Dyfi flows iii the direction of the .small 
town of Machynlleth, below which its basin opens mit to form the broad estuary 
which bears its name. On the northern side the yellow' 'Unds of Aber Dvti .stretch 
far in the direction of the Merionethshire coast : on the souThern. are the beautiful 
woods of Gian Dyfi and the brown heathland of North Cardigan, shire. In no part 
is the basin wiile ; above Machynlleth, which is only niii‘' iml.-s from the sea, it is 
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barely three-eiglitlis of a mile in width. The area, around this to'«'n is that of a 
much-dissected plateau in which the Dyti and its tributaries are deeply incited. On 
the north of the lower Dyfi are the high mountain ridges of Merioneth, with Cader 
Idris conspicuous above all others ; to the south and south-east, Plynlymon and its 
many hills, the home and nursery of old things and old customs, old trarlitions and 
old types. To the north-east, Aran Fawddwy, and its fellow Aran Benllvn extend- 
ing to meet the high tableland of Garnedd wen and the Llan brvn Mair moorlands ; 
and in the extreme east, the Talerddig divide, the watershed between Dvfi and 
Severn, the boundary between things M elsh and things English, the great barrier 
to inva.sion from the Saxon east. 

Thoroughly to understand the complexities of this region of mid-IValos. one must 
sketch briefly its peculiar associations. This district of the Dyfi has alwavs been a 
region set apart from its neighbours ; in tribal day.s. it was C_\-feiliog. and to-dav it 
is in many ways a separate unit in the .'-cbenie of thing.s — a barrier and a boundary 
between Xorth and South, a fortress and a haven against the hordes of the East, 
a district neither definitely Xorth " nor characteristically “ South.” yet having 
the excellencies of each, and perhaj)^ manifesting defects peculiar to both — a land 
singularly complete and independent, and yet, as will be seen, definitely heterogeneous. 
The vale of Mawddwy. before the advent of the railway with its too slavi.sh con- 
comitant homage to tilings English, was monoglot Welsh, and even to-dav it fears 
no great material intrusion of alien influences from any direction. Its three northern 
gateways all open upon di.stricts as Welsh as itself, and its southern gate, the Dyfi 
valley itself, is guarded upon the east by the truly Cymric Llan brvn Mair. Mawddwy 
has ever been a region where IVelsh tradition has been safe and invincible, but 
sufficiently in contact with both Xorth and South to maintain that tradition definite 
and alive. On the other hand. Llan brvn iMair. the region of the southern head- 
stream, is not in a district safe for IVeLsh culture and tradition. Its one great pass, 
that of Talerddig. opens out into the land of Severn — a valley along which the 
Saxon finds and has found it ea^v to ailvance. It is a vallev wliich ha.s been through- 
out the ages the scene of successive swelling waves of iiivasioiis into the heart of 
Cambria. L^p along the Severn and its tributaries, such a.s the Carno. the authority 
of Montgomery spread westwards, succeeding in i)assiiig through the pass at the head 
of the Carno (and so manifesting the iiwecurity of Llan brvn ilair) and extending 
its sway right down to the foe u> at the we-teru end. which i< i\[ael) vnlleth. The 
pass of Talerddig has. therefore, been of paramount importance in tlie hi^torv of the 
Dyfi Basin. It is the l)oundaTy between things WeLh and Engli'h. M'ith the per- 
sistent pacific tyranny of oncoming Engli-h manut'rs and custom'- it made the region 
of the Twymyn. i.e.. Llan brvn Mair. the ea'-tern hill-fortress of IVelsh tradition 
and language in mid-IVales. just safe on the IVeLh side of the language boundarv, 
but at the same time feeling its frontier ])0'.ition. It thus pos^e^ses the frontier 
spirit — as contra'ted with the -afer Mawddwy — and so awakened verv earlv to the 
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need fijr tke <lefeiire of WePli tradition, a fart wrli illu'trateil in it,' id-'tury. Tue 
fear of tlie '^eVcni i' 'truiie in it' Lon'cienrr. 

The 'outliri'u 'iilr of the Dvti Ba'in im-UiiP' nan li."{ tin- Plvidyniou inoorluiul'. 

It is a di'trirt rtfrrtivelv rut oft from all roiiiuiuuiration %'.'itb. tkr outer world, aiio. 
so it lias remained a iieet of old tvprs and old tliiiiu'. The people are puiet aiel 
reserved ureat thiuket' an.l idiilo'opUer-- of their kitaL hotven in the life of Viaf-' 
from time imnieiuoTial. Maeliynlletii. on the northern eii2e ot the moorland where 
the w\iv opens westwards to Cardiganshire, Is the gateway to Xorth awi South at 
the heail of the e-tnarv whirh up to thi' point ha' idwavs been iinpas.'able. It i' 
the centre of admini'Trative authority in western Muiitgonieryshire. the fe.eiis of 
authoritv in Cvfeilioe : Mawddwv opens ciut upon it. it lui' acees' to Lkui bryn 
IMair and the Xoitli Plyiilymon villages, aivl fre'ia it u[ieU' tlie uortliern \ alley of 
Corris to dlericiiiethsliire. a valley which with the iieighbouriug IM.twdilwy form.s 
the northern region of the Dyti Ba.sin. 

I. 

The dialect of the Dyti Basin is fairlv uniform in all legion' in matters of 
vocabularv and moi^iholoev. Tliere are. of i out'e. -lielt uiif'Teia e' wliicli aivait 
study, but it is from the .standpoint of plioiioiogy that tlie dialect definitely resolves 
it'elf into two wdl-detine.I types. The late Hr. Tlioinas Darlington. H.A.. Ex-Iuspector 
of School', wa' the hi'st to ]mv unv clo'C attention to the iihouc'lo'iical differences 
which are exeiiipjlified in the Dyti Basin, ^ although it transpires, from a c.orre- 
spondence not vet published between the late Sir John Rhys. Principal of Jesms 
Collese. Oxford, and (.'anon Silvan Evaii'. the uivat Wel'h lexicograjiher and tii't 
Profe'sor of IVePL in the Eniversity Coliege. Aberystwwul'.. that the far-sighted 
Principal of Je'Us Colh'ge had cou'ideiv<l the p>ri>l>leiii U' far back as the ei^iitie' 
ot the last ceiiturv.- 

Hv method in the studv of the dialect' has been 'imilar to that of 
Prof. D. H. pvne'd'lintcnC of Bangor, and of Alf Sommerfelt. E'cp. D.-es-L.. of 
O'lu ^ ^ I am ureatlv indeVued to Dr. SouirneTielt for .illowing me accc'S To the 
results of his re'earches in the dialect of the pari'li of Elan brvn Hair, which will be 
published shortly. I hope, in book form: to him al'o I am indcbteil tor valuable 
iu'fructioii in methods of jihoiiological researcl!. 

From the standpoint of phonology tlie Dyti Ba-iii resolves itself into two 
regions, whhh iiiipinue ujicm one another alonu a liiie which ruii' parallel to the 

’■ ll.nliiiL'ton. T. ■■ .siiine 1 'i.iiis tal I’niiialaiic' in ii. witl'. imri - op. tic hi-toiv of the 

Palatalization ot the loner ” a. * the* 7 /■//// ot //ye / ■//,’>/. ‘‘.ifn/ >■ ■.< Pmh)--|. 

' T have to .n knowledi^*.- mv iiulebtedn**^' ti* Pr.ncipal -T. H. M.A., ["niver^ity 

C’oll< '_rr (it Wiilc-- Ald'i’x "twvth for my atU*utiou to thi" » oir,-'.poU‘h uct . auil aUouHi(_ 

me aec(->-> to it. — I.(.'.P. 

Th Wd-sh '>[ th‘: B-in^for Didru't. 

^ UratO" p irU ij S'lint-Pol-fh-Lfo-K 

' Th' of Torr, Co. DonipiK 
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river, uu it- Ui.irtlierii .ei'le. from the 'lirecTion of Aber Gviiulwvu to E.s,2air-geiliog, 
and thence it follow.s the tvateidied of Ffridd Bwlcli Iluau. Ffridil C'ae’r Felin and 
.M> 'nydil Du to the viilaUe ■ if Aber Aiiirell, where it cro^^e^ the Dvli To the watershed 
b'W.eeii Cwm Tafolog aii'l ( ''.vui A'antcarfaii. Thi^ boundary divide^ the dietricts 
■A Corris-Aberllefenni and Mawddiwy troni tlio'e of Llaii brvn dIair. f'enmiae.e. 
dlachyiilleth and tlie A’oitli Plynlymou moorland villago. anil I .ehall heneetorth 
in this paper reter to the one elietrict a-i " north " and the other as " 'outh.” From 
a letailed 'tudy of tlie dialect- I fini! that (n) while the liialect of rh'- whole bai'in 
i- Very unifonu. yet there arc- [ihonoh.ioh al differeni.c'- which are rf-aHv tundamental 
in their importance. They are ; — 

(i) The difference between the vo\vei--oimd- i. i and j. The noith lia-i a 

liiiih-front-narrow round vowel, very .-iinilar to the vowel in French 
yi"/'. It ie not found in the south, where it is displaced by the half- 
open ;. e.U.. -outll hni'ij. but north liilit'Jil ('OOX. l/inh}if,il ) : -outIi fi. but 
ncTth tij (home. 'ai. An intere-tiinr sound whii h is found in the 
south is that of d which is perhaps not .-o much a proper mixed 
vowel as a retracted >. miihvay between the ordinarv / .iiid a higli-mi.xed- 
narrow sound. In -onie instances only it takes the place nf the northern 
j sound, e.g.. ye'/Joe (Well eiioiiuli. pi./iioii)' fiicf (roads, ffi/i'dd). 
This sound is u-ually touml in the nortliernnio-t pait- of the south 
recrion. 

(ii) The difference between Abe and '''(/')• A’ is the voicelc-s guttural spirant 

formed throuuh the back of the tongue being raised agiun>t the soft 
palate. The friction is very >trong. and the consonant is very strongly 
aniculaTed. As an initial sound it is unifonu in tin- north, lint varies 
ureatlv in the south, where it is totally ab-ent in many lases. Indeed, 
it can be stated tliat tlie General rule in the south is to drop initial Abe 
altoaeTlier. but wlieii initial Abe appear.- intervocalicallv in a group of 
Words it is retained to -oine e.xtent. as it is also in eerram unusual ami 
rarely u-ed words, tliongh liere the .-ound i- weakened and even lo.st in 
.'onie instance-. In the north it i- alwa vs present : c.y.. noith Aberp 
but -outil ip/ae .' (/' ('ister. ili/nn,). iVc. 

(iii) Tliere i- a definite differenee in the degree of palatalization in the two 

regions. Whereas k and it- mutated forms, initially, becomes k', Ac., 
before certain vowels in the -outh in certain instances, it is palatalized 
to a far higher degree in the north, and the palatalized form is found 
initially very frecpiently indeed. Palatalization is luiicli more frequent 
in the north generallv than it is in the .-outii. 

(b) It was found that the region thus divided into two zones from dialectal 
consideiations is. taking the -ame boundaries, equally interesting trem an authro- 
pjological point of view. 
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■■ The progress of aiitlirupomeTrical .^urvev in Wale.'..” ^tate.s Prof. Fieme.^ 
“ has revealed marked local difference^ in the coii'.titiiTion of the population, in 
spite of the tact that every localitv posse^c'. several tvpes living side hv .'ide. making 
study by method.s of averaging comparativelv valueles.-.” The research described 
on the following pages is based upon nieasuremeiits of as manv individuals as pos.sible 
whose ancestor.-, for generations were natives of the Dvli Basin. The ance.'trv 
of each individual measured is. therefore, dehnitelv local, and the more remote 
mountain regions where old traditions have remained and where a tradition of 
property and of tenancy has been handed down from father to .son with a very 
evident sense of pride through countless generations, proved verv rich in specimens, 
^ ery many of the people measured can trace their ancestrv hack several hundred' 
of years. 

My conclttsiou.s are based primarily upon measurement.s taken of the male 
natives of the di.strict, since detailed differences of type are better accentuated and 
more definite in men than in women. The anthropometric survey of the male 
native population of the Dyfi Basin is. therefore, a-s thorough as was possible, the 
survey extending from December, 1922, to February. 1924. At the same time 
I have made a less complete but quite representative survey of the female native 
population. In the Mawddwy di.strict this also is complete, care having been taken 
to include every possible indi\’idiial in Llau ym Mawddw}'. for example, and though 
the conclusions are not based on the re.sults of this supplementary survey, vet the 
statistic.s are adduced to show that thi.s survey of the female natis-es strengthens 
my conclusions in every way. The methods adopted in the survey are sinrilar to 
those adopted by Prof. H. J. Fleure,^ and to him I am indebted for guidance and 
invaluable help at all times. 

Details of place, sex and age, ancestry on both sides, nature of the skin, eye. 
hair, lips and ears, together with the head contour were entered upon a separate 
card for each individual. On the same card were entered measurements in 
metres of the head length and breadth, bizygomatic, bigonal and frontal breadth, 
the length of face and height of forehead, the length and breadth of the nose, the 
auriculo-nasal and auriculo-alveolar radii, maximum head circumference, aiuicular 
height, standing height, length of arm and leg. One card of this nature was filled 
for every indmdual measured, and 180 men and 66 women were thus catalogued. 
The cephalic indices were determined and each indi\udual represented on a map. 
My purpose was not to hold that because the people of a certain district are pre- 
dominantly of a certain racial tvpe they speak a certain dialectal form of the Webh 
language or vice versa, but, on the contrary, to show that in two regions of the same 
river badn are found differences of dialect, and that in each of these two regions 

1 J.R.A.I.. 1920. 12. 

^ 1916, p, 42 ft s q. 
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there is a predomiiiauce uf difl'ereiit racial types, which jioes to prove that thoush 
neither factor may uitimately decide the other, yet there is a definite correlation 
between physical anthropology and dialect distribution in the district. 

Ax.VLYsIs OF Obseevatioxs. 

(i) Ctpltalic h'dkts. 

(«•) The Dyfi. Ba'in one region. 

Mea -CAD W'OJIEX. 


Percentages, 


Cephalic Index. 



Men. 

Women. 

Under 73 




6-2 

0 

73 to 73-9 ... 




1-1 

1-5 

74 to 74-9 ... 




t>-3 

3-1 

75 to 75-9 ... 




12-2 

1-5 

76 to 76-9 ... 




10-6 

3-1 

77 to 77-9 ... 




Is -8 

lo - 6 

78 to 78-9 ... 




11-7 1 

12-0 

79 to 79-9 ... 




12-8 ■ 

10-6 

SO to 80-9 ... 




« * •» ! 

15-1 

81 to 81 -9 ... 





13-5 

82 to 82-9 ... 





9-2 

83 to 83-9 ... 





10-6 

84 and over 




5 * S 

9-2 





ltM)-0 

llMOO 


Total Xo. of cases ' ISO ; 66 


(6) The Dyfi Basin divided into two regions. 

Men', Women'. 


Cephalic Inde.x. 

Percent 

Hie'. 

Xortli. 

South. 

Under 73 


0 

9-4 

73 to 73-9 ... 


0 

1-7 

74 to 74 - y ... 


3-2 

3-5 

75 to 75-9 ... 


9-3 

13 -S 

76 to 76-9 ... 


6-4 

12-9 

77 to 77-9 ... 


... 1.3-6 

20-6 

78 to 78-9 ... 


... 10-9 

12-2 

79 to 79-9 ... 


15-6 

11-2 

80toS0-9 ... 


... 1-2-5 

4-3 

81 to 81 -9 ... 


7-S 

1-7 

82 to 82-9 ... 


9-3 

3-5 

83 to S3 -9 ... 


4-7 

l;7 

84 and over ... 


4-7 

3-5 


Percentages. 


Ccpli.dk Index. 

Xorth. 

South. 

Under 73 ... 

0 

0 

73 to 73 - 9 

0 

3-1 

74 to 74-9 ... 

0 

6-3 

75 to 75-9 ... 

0 

3-1 

76 to 76-9 ... 

2-9 

3-1 

77 to 77- tt ... 

5-8 

15-6 

78 to 7.8-9 ... 

11-8 

12-5 

79 to 79 -9 

14-7 

6-3 

So to So-9 

14-7 

15-6 

81 to ,Sl -9 

8-9 

18-7 

82 to n2-9 ... 

14-7 

3-1 

.83 to 83-9 

14-7 

6-3 

84 and over 

11-8 

e-3 


loo-O 100-0 


100-0 100-0 
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(grouped totaP ; — 

Men. Wu.mln. 


t.'fphal!e Iiulcx. 

iVr.eutauf'. 

i-.I-lud’-.. Ind. 

IVlet-ntae'e?. 

Xoith. it!!. 

x. 

Xurth. 

■douth. 

Under T.j ... 

:'>-2 u-c, 

Undtr77 ... 

2-9 

i 5 ' t> 

75t(j7!t-9 

7't-7 

77 to >1 -9 

,5,5 9 

»>S'7 

hd and uvei ... 

]4 7 

n 2 .uid o\ . r 

... 41-2 

1-V7 




loo -11 


Toti'd Xo. of cO'f' ... 

64 116 

Total Xo, , f 

:)4 

•w> 


(ii) StuA'd-f . 



[n) The Dyti Ba'in 

at, one legit.n. 





-Men .\N'i, Women. 





Perc 



Height in miilimetrti. 






Men. 

M'oinen. 


Uiii.ler 14III.I 


1 1 

1! 


14 UO to 1449 


d 



14o0 to 1499 


d 

4-5 


l.ji'ii to 1.749 


2-s 



1.7.7d to l.')99 


.5-6 

4S-4 


Itjdii to 1649 


12 di 

iN-ii 


Ki.jo to 1699 


2:-5-4 



17U1.I to 1749 


Cl 

1-0 


1750 to 1799 


lb'9 

M 


ISdd and over 


4-.5 

n 




imi-o 

idii-d 


{h) The Dyfi Ba.siii 

divifleil into two 

region^. 



Men. 



Wo-MEN. 


Height ill millimetre.i;. 

Pereentau'ee. 


Percentages. 


JieiLrht m milliiiK-tres. 

^ ^ . 


Xortli. .'Noutli. 


Xorth. 

South. 

Under lodo ... 

1) II 

Under l4dd 

0 

d 

1 -add to 1.549 

:5-2 2-6 

14 UU to 1449 

a 

d 

1.5.511 to 1599 

6:5 .5-2 

14.5d to 1499 



;i-i 

ItiiMi to 1649 

7-.S 14-6 

1.5(111 to 1,549 



1.5-6 

If, .5d to 1699 

2d:5 2.511 

1.5.)d to 1.599 

41 ‘.i 

56-2 

17do to 1749 

411-6 , 2.S-.5 

l6dd to 1649 


9 -.5 

17.50 to 1799 

21 -.S 17-2 

16.511 to 1699 

o-S 

12-,5 

iNdd and over 

It 0-9 

17'id and ovir 

0 

3-1 


liiiiii liii|.|i 


louo 

; idd-d 
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Grouped totals : — 

Men. Women. 



Percentau:es. 


Pereentacre.s. 

Height in millimetres. 

North. 1 

South. 

Height in millimetre'. 

Xorth. 

South. 

Under 1600 

16tHj to 1799 

ISOO and over 

9o 

. 90 -.3 : 

0 1 

7-8 

S5-;5 

6-0 

Under 1.30*1 
l.jiM) CO 1649 

16.30 and over 

5 • vS 
.. s.S-4 

3-1 

81-3 

1.3-6 


loo-o 

loo-o 


loo-o 

1 oo - 0 


(iii) Anal/j.'ii.^ itj iiirnt'i. 


-Men. — Xoi’.Tii. 


Xo. 

1 

At'e. 

Head length. 

Head breadth 

Index. 

Stature. 

Map letter 

1 


23 

2* ‘*1 

14S 

74-0 

1740 

d 

-■> 


Adult 

194 

145 

74-7 

1 631.1 

H 

3 


44 

2*10 

1.30 

75 -<.1 

17*10 

E 

4 


33 

208 

15*) 

75-0 

1790 

K 

5 


32 

200 

1.3*1 

75-0 

172.3 

E 

0 


Adult 

213 

160 

75-1 

17.35 

P 

7 


Adult 

2*13 

1.33 

75-3 

174*1 

E 

8 


A. lull 

201 

1.52 

75-6 

1.30.3 

E 

9 


45 

204 

155 

76-0 

1710 

F 

10 


49 

201 

1.33 

76-1 

1 73.3 

¥ 

11 


21 

1.87 

143 

76-4 

' 1680 

f 

12 


46 

196 

1.3i> 

76 -.3 

179*1 

/ 

13 


Adult 

iss 

145 

77-1 

17tiO 

ft 

14 


28 

190 

147 

77-3 

17.30 

'J 

1.5 


64 

194 

1.3*> 

77 -3 

1775 

? 

16 


.31 

198 

1.33 

77-3 

17* ill 

'J 

17 


.54 

193 

151 

77-4 

1715 

'J 

IS 


Adult 

19.3 

151 

77-4 

17.30 

'J 

19 


.36 

192 

149 

77-6 

1560 

'J 

20 


36 

2ol 

156 

77 - 6 

1690 

0 

21 


3*1 

198 

1.34 

i 4 ■■ 4 

1685 

9 

OO 


21 

190 

148 

77-9 

1720 

9 

23 


21 

191 

149 

7S-0 

1670 

h 

24 


(i2 

2* ill 

1.36 

7S-0 

1670 

h 

2.3 


21 

197 

1.34 

7.8-1 

1.3* 10 

h 

26 


47 

189 

14S 

78-1 

1625 

H 

27 


37 

2* lo 

1.37 

78-5 

179*1 

k 

2S 


43 

Iss 

14S 

78-7 

167.3 

k 

29 


.30 

194 

1.33 

78-9 

171.3 

k 

.30 


40 

2' 10 

1.3S 

79-0 

1690 

j 

.31 


.32 

190 

1.30 

79-0 

170.3 

./ 

32 


21 

2*1* 1 

1.38 

79-0 

163.3 

■J 

OO 


Adult 

190 

1.30 

79-0 

1590 

j 

u 


47 

196 

1.3.3 

79- 1 

164.3 

j 

o5 


6S 

2o2 

160 

79-2 

167.3 

.1 

38 


27 

188 

14'» 

79-2 

16.30 

i 
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M EX. — X<-IKTH H UK't. 


Xo. 


Age. 

Head length. 

Head brt-atUli 

Index. 

Stature. 

Map letter. 

3 1 


40 

198 

157 

79-3 

1 7( M 1 

j 

3S 


Adult 

1N6 

14s 

79-6 

1620 


39 


48 

196 

1 15b 

79-6 

17(10 

.1 

411 


66 

! 19t> 

152 

81 1 V 

1740 

R 

41 


27 

: 2C>0 

16<i 

80-0 

ITiio 

/. 

4:.> 


o^i 

195 

15t> 

80(1 

17.50 

K 

43 


Adult 

197 

15^ 

8( 1 V 

1680 

K 

44 


69 

208 

167 

80-. 3 

1710 

/. 

-1:5 


40 

! 204 

164 

8(1-4 

ltiO(( 

1 A' 

4ti 


28 

197 

15 s 

80-5 

l(>7o 

/. 

47 


21 

182 

147 

80 7 

1575 

K 



40 

192 

1.56 

81-2 

16( (O 

L 

49 


34 

i 192 

, 156 

81-2 

17o5 

1 

Oil 


Adult 

197 

160 

81-2 

1730 

1 

51 


37 

190 

155 

81-6 

1780 

1 

52 


55 

188 

154 

81-9 

1790 

! 1 

53 


58 

s 2‘Xi 

164 

82-0 

1760 

)fl 

54 


69 

2*Xi 

164 

82-0 

173(.( 

}/l 

55 


25 

195 

160 

82-1 

1750 

In 

56 


Adult 

197 

162 

82-2 

1780 

in 

57 


21 

188 

1.55 

82-3 

166(( 

in 

5S 


32 

194 

160 

82-5 

1715 

m 

o'J 


21 

190 

158 

83-2 

1745 

A' 

6U 


61 

192 

160 

83-3 

17.35 

n 

61 


31 

189 

1.58 

83-6 

1725 

n 

62 


50 

190 

160 

84-2 

17oi.( 

p 

63 


Adult 

192 

163 

84-8 

1725 

p 

64 


40 

193 

16S 

87-0 

1745 

i> 


Men. — S oCTH. 


1 


44 

205 

126 

61 -5 

17.55 

n 

.> 


Adult 

194 

130 

67-0 

1 6( lo 

a 

3 


54 

208 

145 

69-7 

1880 

A 

4 


69 

204 

145 

71-1 

1740 

a 

5 


45 

197 

141 

71 -6 

1.530 

a 

6 


48 

203 

146 

71-9 

1860 

A 

1 


56 

202 

146 

72-3 

l8l0 j 

A 

8 


Adult 

210 

1.52 

72-4 

1690 i 

A 

<) 


34 

206 

150 

72-S 

17W , 

a 

10 


31 

196 ' 

143 

72-9 

1665 i 

A 

11 


50 

196 

143 

72-9 

1690 

ft 

12 


27 

204 ; 

149 

73-0 

1700 

n 

13 


30 ! 

191 

141 

7.3-8 

1670 ‘ 

b 

14 


Adult 

205 

1.52 

74-1 

1625 ; 

d 

1.5 


63 

195 

145 

74-3 

166(( 

d 

16 


66 

196 

146 

74-5 

162.5 

I) 

17 


35 

204 

158 

74 -.5 

1675 

d 

18 


Adult 

2(H( 

150 

7.5-0 

1725 

E 

19 


41 

2(M) 

1.50 

75-0 

172.5 

f 

2o 


Adult 

200 

1.50 

75-0 

1 8.3( ( 

E 

21 


59 

2<M> 

1.5o 

7.5-0 

1780 

e 

.7-8 


56 

201 

151 

7.5-1 

1690 

E 

2;; 


21 

194 

146 

75-2 

1.57.5 

f 

24 


64 

195 

1.50 

7.5 - 3 

16.50 

E 

25 


Adult 

195 

147 

7.5-3 

167.5 

E 

26 


Adult 

2( (3 

1.53 

75-4 

162.5 

E 

O' 


21 

200 

1.51 

75 • 5 

176.5 

f 

2S 


24 

202 

1.53 

7.5 ■ 7 

17.30 

e 
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3Ie>' 

— South — con 

n ved. 



Xo. 


Age. 

' Head length. 

Head breadth' 

■ 

Index. 

Stature. 

Map letter. 

29 


16 

194 

147 

75-7 

164.5 

e 



33 

190 

144 

73'8 

1700 

r 

31 


21 

193 

150 

7.5-8 

1630 

e 

32 


AdiOt 

195 

148 : 

73-9 

1390 

E 

33 


52 

2(t0 

1.52 

76-0 

1723 

F 

34 


53 

208 

1.58 

76-0 

1733 

X 

33 


53 

200 

1.52 

76-0 

1690 

r 

36 


67 

i 199 

131 

76-0 , 

1 630 

/ 

37 


09 

205 

1.56 

76-1 

1760 

f 

38 


Adult 

193 

147 

76-2 

1620 

X 

39 


32 

193 

149 

76-4 

1740 

f 

40 


Adult 

179 

137 

76-3 

1640 

F 

41 
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W'OilES . — XOETH CO'nti i' lied. 
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III. — COXCLUSIOX.S. 

(a) Au examination of the al>ove statistics will reveal several interesting facts. 

{ 1 ) There is a much greater proportion of very narrow-headedness in the south 
than there is iTi the north. This fact applies to both men and women. IT -6 per 
cent, of the population of the south finales) are verv narrow-headed, their cephalic 
indices being under 7-o, while l-o-G per cent, of the southern female population are 

* For an e.xplan.ition nf •• Map letter " a-! used in this column, see reference in .J.R.A.I.. 191G. 
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very narrow-heailed. their cephalic indices being under 77d The north stands out 
in definite contrast : only 3-2 per cent, of the male yjopulation have cephalic indices 
below 75. and only 2-9 per cent, of the female population have cephalic indices 
below 77. 

(2) "NMiereas narrowdteadedness is very prominent in the south, broaddieaded- 
ness is very characteristic of the north ; for of its males 31t per cent, have cephalic 
indices of 80 and over, as contrasted with only 14-7 per cent, in the south. In the 
same way. 41 -2 per cent, of the females in the north have indices of 82 ami over, as 
contrasted with only 15-7 per cent, in the south. 

(3) Although the average stature in the two regions is fairly similar, the actual 
statures are very different ; — 

(i) In the north 9-5 per cent, of the males are under l.fiOO mm. in 
height ; while there is not one male of a stature of 1.800 mm. or above in that 
region. In the south only 7-8 of the males are under 1.600 mm. in height, 
while there is a percentage of 6-9 above 1,800 mm. There are eight men 
over 1,800 mm. An analy^s of their cases proves interesting : — 

Five are connected with one Aberhosan family. 

Two are connected with Llan bryn Mair. 

One is connected with the Pennal-Derwen las district. (See on 
pp. 66, 67, 68, Xos. 3, 6, 7, 20, 41, 61, 65 and 103.) 

Xos. 3, 6 and 7 are three brothers. They have dark hair and blue 
eyes with strongly marked brow ridges. The head length in each case is 
above 200. Two of them are prognathous. One is orthognathous. 
Their noses are not very broad ; their faces are long and the cheek-bones 
strong. One is very high-headed. Xo. 65 is a cotL«in of the above 
three, and he and Xo. 20 have marked brow ridges. The indices of the 
above five are, respectively, 69-7, 71-9, 72-3, 75 and 77-7. They are 
therefore all dolichocephalous. The remaining three, 76-6. 77-5 and 
80-8, have no marked brow ridges and are not connected with .Tberhosan. 

(ii) In the north 5-8 of the females are below 1,500 mm. in stature, as 
contrasted with 3-1 per cent, in the south. Similarly, 15-6 per cent, of the 
southern females are over 1,6-50 mm. in stature, as contrasted with 5-S in the 
north. 

(4) The north consists of two districts — those of Corris and Mawddwy — the one 
having at its head a moderately difficult pass to Merioneth, the other having at its 
head two very difficult passes (Bwlcli Oerddrws and Bwlch-y-Groes) to Bolgellev 
and Bala respectively. An analy.sis shows that 51-5 per cent, of the male population 

^ In analysina the results, I have borne in mind that the average cephalic index of females 
i s higher than that of males ; I have therefore used 75 and SO for men, and 77 and 82 for women. 
The same applies to the statistics of stature. 
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of Corris have indices of 80 and over, while :>1 per cent, of the ilawddwy 
males have the same indices. Thi::> would seem to suggest that the Bala 
cleft broad-heads had an easier access to (.'orris than to Mawddwy. because of the 
passes. 

(6) At first sight, to the superficial observer, this ls not the reicion to base any 
study of the correlation of anthropology and dialects upon. Dr. Fleure lui' voiced 
a very real warning in his paper on Ancient Wales ’’ ; " It is to be hoped that those 
who take up the mapping (.if dialects will keep in mind the fact that the natural 
human units of anticpiity were not the river basins but the moorlands. They should 
be prepared to find in a river basin nut so much a unit ab origine as a fusion of 
tendencies coming valleywards from the moorlands roundabout, all affected subse- 
quently, however, bv influences coming in idong the valleys. . . . The moorlands 

export men to the valleys, i.e., there is much anthropological spread from the moor- 
lands valley wards."! It is with a realization of the importance of this warning that 
this research has been attempted : but not only do its results prove Dr. Fleure 's 
statement in every way, but also its range has been wide enough to include the 
surrounding moorland slopes as well as the valley bottom itself. It has revealed not 
a unit ab origine." but different elements " coming valleywards " — the exportation 
from north and south of anthropological and dialectal types. The study in the 
anthropology of the Dyfi Basin shows that in the ba.sin are found ih.' finite distributions 
of physical types, with a predominance of one type in the north and of another in the 
south. The study in the dialects of the same basin shows that on each side of the 
same boundary different sounds of speech predominate. In fact, here we have a 
forested basin, penetrated in early times from the bare mountain regions on the 
north and south, and the dialect distribution and the types distribution are 
undoubtedly related to these penetrations, and therefore to the same types of causes. 
The Dyfi Valley is a forested valley ba.sin between the hills of Plynlymon on the 
south and those of Merioneth on the north, and these bare mountains have e.xported 
their men into the intermediate valley, and in that valley a fusion has been t(^ some 
degree effected, for the dialect is to a large degree uniform throughout, and at the 
same time there is a certain uniformity of physical type (the largest percentage of 
the people being neither markedly brachy- nor dolichocephalic, neither very tall 
nor very short). Rut the fusion has not been complete, and so a line easily traceable 
along the length of the valley from east to west marks the boundary between definite 
differences in phvsical anthropology and phonological detail of dialects. The 
Plynlymon home of narrow-heailedness and the Merioneth belt of broad-headedness 
have supplied men to the south and north of the basin, and so both distributions of 
speech and physical types are related to the same .sort of causes, and provide a definite 
case of correlation. 

' Fleure, H. J., ” Ancient Wales — Anthropological Evidences." TrnihS. Hon. Soc. Cyinmrod. 
1915-16. pp. 141-2. 
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Finally, one would note that this penetration from north and south has resulted, 
in spite of dift'ereuces of types and dialects, in a fusion of tendencies and ideals because 
of another and a later penetration from the ea.st. In this valley were communities 
from north and south clearing a region which must have been for a long time 
uninhabitable, and both these elements from the mountains, whence cometh the 
help ■ of ^^ale3. Upon them swooped the tyrants ol the east, fusing tlieir forces 
before a common danger when the authority of Montgomeryshire succeeded in 
imposing itself upon the southern headwaters through the pass of Talerddig down to 
the focus at Machynlleth, leaving only a part of the northern headwaters, which is 
to-day part of Merionethshire. The realization of the possibility of this imposition 
of authority from the east gave to the valley a healthy vitality— a population fed and 
livened by the exportation from the hinterlands of types vitallv important in the 
life of "Wales, the conservators of its traditions, the defenders of its rights, and at 
the same time its great seers and idealists. 
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A FLINT CHIPPING FLOOE AT ABERYSTWYTH. 

[With Plate.? XYI-XVII.] 

By Roger Thoilas. B.Sc., aud E. R. Dudlyke. B.A. 

Ax intiO'Iuctorv note on the discovery of this chipping floor was made in Archaoloijt't 
Camhftniii. ser. vi, vol. xii. April 1912, p. 211. The discovery was made in the 
summer of 1911 by Dr. 0. T. Jones. Professor of Geology at the University College 
of Wale^. Aberystwyth, in company with the senior writer of this paper. During 
1911 and 1912 the latter paid frecpient visits to the site of this chipping floor and 
collected a large number of relics which included, inter alia, flint cores, chips, flakes and 
knives of various sizes but not exceeding 3 inches in length ; flint flakes retouched 
along one or both edges ; pigmy flint points which generally assumed a triangular 
form : flint scrapers of various sizes and shapes, some of them of pigmy dimensions : 
two .^mall rings : numerous pieces of rather coarse pottery, one of which has deflnite 
chevron marks. — most of the pottery, however, is glazed : numerous pieces of pipe- 
stems au'I old pipe-bowls ; a few lumps of lead with a thick white coating of lead 
carbonate ; about a hundred lead shot of various sizes, and a few pear-shaped drops 
of lead : numerous pot-boilers and a few elongated pebbles having the appearance 
of so-called ■■ limpet scoops." 

The relics found in 1911 and 1912 were revealed in the earth removed during the 
excavations which were then being made for the site of the new Isolation Hospital. 
This earth was thrown over the adjoining cliff into the sea. and the excavations were 
so far advanced at the time that the discovery was made, that it was impossible to 
tell to what extent the various relics referretl to above were associated with each other 
in the undisturbed earth. The value of the finds was minimized owing to our 
ignorance of their association with each other ; and without a knowledge of this 
association, if anv. it was impossible to tell to what extent the various relics were 
coeval. 

Y’ith the object, therefore, of throwing further light on this particular matter, 
it was prctpo^ed to undertake the systematic excavation of the undisturbed earth 
in the viciuitv of the Hospital. The absence of the senior writer of this paper on 
Government dutv in the East accoimts for the inordinate delav in carrving out the 
projected excavations, and in compiling a more detailed report of these interesting 
finds. 
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Excavations were undertaken on a limited scale in the autumn of 1922. with the- 
primary object of ascertaining, in so far a.s possible, the relative age of relics in flint 
and earthenware on this site. The work was undertaken under the a‘gi> of the Board 
of Celtic Studies, which has been good enough to defray a substantial part ut the 
expenses incurred diming the excavations. Dr. H. J. Fleure. Professor of Geiigraphy 
and Anthropologv at the Universitv College of Wales. Aberystwyth, was frequently 
consulted throughout the excavations, and his approval was sought and obtained 
for all the work undertaken. 

Site. 

The site of this prehistoric chipping floor is to be found at the junction of the 
rivers Eheidol and Ystwvth iinmediatelv South of the town of Aberystwyth at the 
point represented by lat. 52^ 20' 21" and long. 4' 4' lo". 

The actual floor on which prehistoric man chipped his flints in this locality is the 
surface of a cliff the .sea edge of which is 3U feet above O.D. Overlooking the ” floor 
at a distance of half a mile is the prominent natural feature of Pen Dinas (capped 
with earthworks probably of Eomano-British age), which attains a height of 4tt) teet 
above O.D. The groimd-level rises in stages between the " chipping floor " and the 
summit of Pen Dinas. The foot of the hill shows evidence of glaciation by the 
presence of boulder clay, of glacial gravel, and of scoriated summits of rock mounds. 

The chipping floor, on more than one occasion, has been cut through in order to 
lay a railway siding to transport lead ore to the harbour : and. at a later date, to 
construct a bridge across the Y.stw_%-th. Of the original " floor " not a fifth now 
remains imdisturbed. 

Of the original “ floor ’’ there now remain two prominent banks on the right and 
left sides respectively of the road leading to the bridge across the Eiver Ystwyth 
from the village of Trefechan. For convenience and for jmrposes of reference these 
two banks have been designated " Harbour Bluff ” and “ Hospital Bluff ” respectively. 
The Harbour Bluff rises to a height of about 10 feet above the road level. It is 
pear-shaped. 100 feet in length, and 36 feet in width at its broade.-it part. It is 
composed of narrow, much-contorted strata of grit and shale on which are .'uper- 
imposed glacial drift of variable depth followed by dark-red loam, which will hence- 
forth be referred to as “ rainwa.sh.” The glacial drift is barely perceptible towards 
the Eastern end of this Bluff, but as the bridge is approached it attains a consider- 
able depth. The depth of the loam increases from about 3(.i cm. at the Eastern 
end of the Bluff to about 75 cm. at its Western extremity. 

The Hospital Bluff shows no rocks exposed in either of the road cutting.-. But 
on the .seaward side of this Bluff the underlying rock is exposed at some metres depth 
below soil level. The rainwa.sh overlying the drift in this Bluff is mucli deeper than 
in the Harbour Bluff. A conspicuous feature of the rainwash is its uniforndy 
increa ing depth as it approaches the edge of the cliff. The base of the rainwash 
stratum shows a definite and gradual fall toward.s the sea. 
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i'O 

SoE’scE OF Flint Xodfle^;. 

Flints are known to originate a' noiliiles in chalk formations. But no chalk 
formations occur in Wales. Flint stones, generallvof small <limensions. do, however, 
occur in two well-defined tracts on the mainland in Wales where thev lie in the 
glacial gravel and boulder clay. The.se tracts are the Lleyn peninsula in C'arnar^■on 
and the greater part of Pembrokeshire. In addition, flint noilules commonly occur 
in the shingle beaches along the whole of the Welsh coast. 

Dirring the Ice Age the general direction of flow of the ice-cap developed in Wales 
was East and West at right angles to the main watershed. The ice that accumulated 
on non-Welsh slopes which now drain into the Irish Sea took a southward turn into 
St. George's Channel. This part of the ice cap carried rocks from the Xorth of 
Ireland which included numerous flint nodules. This is believed to be the source 
of the flints now occurring in the shingle beaches and elsewhere in Wales. Wave 
action has sifted the drift deposited in the Iri.sh Sea with the result that we now find 
a great variety of pebbles from many sources on the shingle beaches of We-t AVales. 
Amongst these pebbles may be found flint nodules in fair abundance. Ami it was 
these shingle beaches that furnished prehistoric man in Wales with the material in 
question. 

The nodules to be foimd on these shingle beaches never attain to the size of the 
larger nodules extracted direct from chalk formations. Nodules exceeding S cm. in 
length are very rare, though e.xceptional specimens have been found to attain a length 
of 12 cm. The fractured nodules present a great variety of colours which include 
chalk}' white, semi-transparent grey, opaque grey. pink, honey-colour, brown, and 
black ; but it is the greys that predominate. As might be expected in the case of 
stones subjected to wave action the degree of patination varies very considerably in 
the nodules collected on the storm beach. The texture of mo.st of the nodule> is verv 
uneven ; and. in general, the material is not well suited for the manufacture of imple- 
ments. The heterogeneous texture of individual nodules necessitated the di-carding 
of a considerable number of chips and flakes. In addition to flint, chert and 
chalcedony, both of which are of non- Welsh origin, were abo used by the occupants 
of this chipping floor for the manufacture of artefacts. 

The ExtAV.\Tiox.s. 

As alreadv indicated, the main object of these excavations was to investigate the 
sequence of the soil formations of archieological interest on this site. 

The minute dimensions of some of the finds previously made nectssitateil the 
devising of a method of handling the excavated eaith which would reduce the risk 
of mis.sing the smaller and less conspicuous type of artefact. It was therefore deciiled 
to wa.sh and riddle all of the earth removed during the excavation.^. In thi^ matter 
we were fortunate in obtaining the permission of the Municipal Council at 
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Abervstwytli to draiv our reqiiiremeuts of water from the Municipal water-main 
which, fortimatelv. was at hand. 

The earth was in the first instance drv .screened by liand in a riddle having a 
diameter of 42 mm. and a mesh of 5 mm. It was only the screenings left after the 
completion of this operation that were wet-screened. This served to reduce materially 
the labour involved in the subsequent wet screening. In order to reduce fiuther th e 
labour requirements of this latter process a screening machine was constructed which 
comprise<I three screens suspended by chains on cross bars of iron. The .sieve of the 
upper screen was half-inch wire netting doubled on itseH so as to reduce the size of 
the mesh : the middle screen had a mesh of 5 mm. : and the bottom screen a mesh id' 
3 mm. The wire sieves were removable so as to facilitate cleaning. A fine ro'e 
fitted to a hose-pipe gave an ideal spray which was turned on to the contents of the 
upper screen. Shortly after the work was started it was found that the bottom screen 
with the 3 mm. mesh was unnecessary and it was discarded. This further reduced 
the labour requirements. 

For the first fortnight one paid workman only was employed ; but in order to 
expedite the work, a second labourer was engaged for the remainder of the perio'h 
The two writers of this paper did their quota of spade work in what was to them a 
labour of love. 

Excavations were started on October 23rd and completed on Xovember 27th. 
During this period we were fortunate enough to have continuous dr}- weather with 
the exception of two rainy days. 

The rate at which the earth could be excavated and screened by the method 
described above largely depended on the nature of the soil excavated and on its 
degree of dryness and friability. The least fall of rain made it impossible to screen 
the excavated earth. Under optimum conditions three men working for six liour.^ 
could excavate 56 cubic metre.s of earth, dry screen it, then wet screen it and collect 
all the relics of interest which it contained. The average quantitv of earth excavated, 
however, was about 30-40 cubic metres per day. This information is recorded for 
the rea.soii that it may be of use as a basis for e.stimating the costs of conductimj 
further excavations on this site. 

The .system adopted in these excavations was that of removing the earth in 
horizontal sections having a width of 90 cm. and a thickne.ss of about 12 cm. This 
was continued until the glacial drift was reached. 

(a) Harbour Bluff. 

Digcring operations were first undertaken at the western extremitv of the Harbour 
Bluff. The nose of this Bluff was known to be very rich in chipped flints. A trench 
was made down to the glacial drift, 75 cm. deep. The tliickness of the superimposed 
loam gradually decreased as the trench advanced landwards. Flints were abundant 
in the first 1-5 metres of the trench : they then gradually decreased in number ; and 
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at a distance of about 3 metres from the nose of the Bluff they became ver r scarce. 
At one point in this section a fairly thick layer of charcoal was found underlying the 
flint layer and Iving immediately on top of the drift at a depth of 60 cm. ; a few 
flints were found associated with the charcoal, but these were not calcined. About 
10 cm. immediatelv abo^■e the stratum of charcoal was found a much-decomposed 
bottle cork. This fact is worthv of record as au indication of the extent to which it 
is possible for the first 50 cm. of soil to become mixed on being disturbed in the course 
of cultivation. Pieces of coal, charcoal, iron, pipe .stems, flints, mediwval and 
modern pottery, pot boilers, and pieces of lead, were everywhere found hopelessly 
mixed in this upper layer of loam. It would be a fallacy to draw any conclusion as 
to the age of any of these relics ba.sed upon their as.-iociation with each other in this 
relatively thin layer. 

Owing to the abundance of worked fliut.s in the soil near the nose of the Harbour 
Bluff a second trench was dug towards the sea at right angles to the main trench ; 
and the soil overlying the extreme end of the Bluff was also excavated for the same 
reason. The flint layer here extended from immediately below the turf to a maximum 
depth of 8d cm. when the glacial drift was reached. The flint layer was contiguous 
with that of the drift without an intervening layer of soil. Flints were found to a 
maximum depth of about b cm. imbedded in the drift. In the lower .'h.i cm. of loam 
containing flints at the nose of this Bluff no other relics of interest were found, other 
than flints, fragments of charcoal and of bones, some small pebbles, a few pot boilers, 
and occasional tongues of mudstone known as " limpet-scoops." 

Near the centre of the Harbour Bluft' is to be found a pit about 1 -.j metres .square 
and 1 metre in depth which is believed to have been dug recently by Boy Scout. s. 
In this pit is revealed a distinct red layer of burnt eartli about S cm. in thickness 
lying at a depth of 15 cm. below .soil level. This layer on inve.stigation was found to 
be relatively modern. 

A great variety of .stone artefacts in flint and in chert was collected from the 
Harbour Blutf. Amongst them are included cores, kmves, scrapers, graver^, pigmv 
^loints. anil thousands of chips, hundreds of which show signs of detinite and deliberate 
secondary chipping. The types discovered are illustrated iu the plates and text- 
figures. Xo relics in bronze, bones, or ancient pottery were found. 


(5) Hoxpilt;' Bluff. 

This Blutf. ill outline, is roughly a triangle with a concave ba.^e. At the apex 
of the triangle is to be found a low mound. This mound appears to be composed of 
grit ami shale debris which was presumably tijipred here when tire adjoining railway 
cutting was made. At its southern wing the Bluff tapiers to a width of 3 • 5 metres 
with a big vertical drop ti) the shingle beach below. The -oil formation is well illiis- 
trated in the section exposed at the extreme end of that wing of the Bluff adjoining 
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the Isolation Hospital (•«■( Fig. 1). Alona the northern edge of the Bluff, and 
immediately inside the stone wall running parallel to the road, the upper 60 cm. of 
.soil have been removed so as to form a kind of terrace. 

It was proposed to excavate a trench the whole length of both wings of the 
Hospital Bluif. The time at our dispo.sal would not, however, permit of this l)eing 
done. We therefore decided to confine our investigations to the digging of a trench 
the AVest wing and a pit in the East wing. 

The se(|Uence of soil formations in the trench was practicallv identical with that 
in the pit, and the necessity for describing them separatelv does not therefore arise. 



riG. 1. — SHiOMNG SECTION .A.CP.O.SS FLINT CmPPINO FLOOR .LT -LBEP.ySTWYTH. DEPTH OF 
'ECTION TWO METP.E.S. FLIXT-BE.ARIXG STR.LTCM STR ETCHES FROM TOP OF W.ALKING-.STIC K 
T ) T.HE HOLE ON' THE LEFT, 


.A.S in the case of the Harbour Bluff the soil was removed in successive la vers each of 
about hi cm. depth. These layers were screened .separately and material of interest 
in the respective layers w as also stored separatelv. 

In general, the excavat ions revealed the following formations : an upper layer 
<if an average depth of lU cm. composed of ordinary dark red cultivated loam ; this 
Stratum has for convenience been de.siguateil " finrilcn lontn '' : a second laver varving 
oj tluckiie'S from 10 cm. to iHO cm. compo.sed of undisturbed dark red loam containing 
hardly any relics of interest ;. this has been designated the " iniiunish " ; a third 
layer varying in thickness from 1-3 cm. to 23 cm. composed of a dark I'.onev-colourtd 
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friable soil which was everc'where rich in flints ; this has been called the "flint 
laijnr."' Imniediatelv below the flint layer was found glacial drift mostly composed of 
sand with a little clav matrix ; the colour of the drift was a distinctive greyish yellow. 

The upper laver, or garden loam, contained the same admixture of relics as was 
found in the upper layers of the Harbour Bluff. These relics included an abundance 
of coal, and charcoal, broken crockery and pottery, pieces of pipe stems and bowls, 
fragments of bones, occasional shells, and odd pieces of badly corroded lead and of 
iron. 

On reaching the next layer of rainuash, which is indistinguishable from the garden 
loam so far as colour is concerned, we found the frequency of all relics of interest to 
dimini^ll rapidly. The only material of intere.-t discovered in this layer was a beautiful 
small hone {^ee Fig, 7). a piece of grittv mudstone which appears to have been 
perforated (depth 65 cm.. Fig. 9). two small pieces of corroded iron, occasional burnt 
stones or pot-boilers, a few chips and flakes of flint, and fragments of charcoal. The 
rainwash wa^ much more difficult to e.xcavate than the garden loam : and owing to the 
tenacity of the soil it was also very laborious to sieve. 

The flint lager at the base of the -sterile loam was ea.sily distinguished from the 
other layers in virtue of its distinctive yellowish colour which merged upwanls into 
the red of the loam, and downwards into the greyish yellow of the drift. The only 
material of interest fotmcl in association with the flints in this layer was charcoal in 
small Iragments, a few pebbles, and occasional " limpet scoops " ami pot-boilers. 
Practically all the flints found were free from patinatioii on their chipped surface'. 
Throughout the flint layer, cores, flakes, etc., of chert were found in the ratio of about 
1 to 3fi to those of flint. It is of special interest that no pottery or bronze or j^olished 
stones were f'.amd in the flint layer. 

At the level of the fli/it layer in the pit 66 dug in tlie Hospital Bluff was found a 
black layer of S'lil having a somewhat greasy texture. It was about Iti cm. in thick- 
ness and .jiJ cm. in diameter. In it were found minute fragments of charcoal. A 
sauqile i.if this black earth was chemicallv analv'ed and was found to contain no 
ingredients of archaeological interest. With it were a.-i-^ociated odd fragments of 
unburnt chipped flints. A similar, but a .somewhat suialler, pocket was found in the 
flint layer in the trench dug in the same Bluff. 


Descriptiox of the Finds. 

A ith the e.xception of one small hone and two pieces of slate that appear to have 
been pertVrrated, the pre-ient excavation'' have not revealed any type of relic which 
had mu already been founil in tlie earth removed at the time that the Hospital 
was built. It wa-i a little disappointing not to rind any bronze relics during these 
excavati' Ills. 

As the types are identical, no distinctinn is made below between the relics 
cii'.lect'-d during the present e.xcavations and those previouslv found. 
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(a) PoUtry. 

Numerous fragments of pottery have been collected.. Most of these are lightly 
glazed and show evidence of having been turned on the wheel. Sonit- have no 
Maze, and one of these latter .'hows distinctive chevron pattern of decoration, though 
the rather fine and hard texture of the material precludes its being coiwd.ered as of 
irreat antiquitv. Another fragment .shows coarse and rather curioin inarkiiujs. 
There was no potterv found either in the rainnrtsh or in the jlint layi.r. None of the 
fragments could be positively ascribed to an age earlier than media-val time'. 

(b) Iron. 

A few pieces of heavilv corroded iron were collected from the pcoh/- and 

three small pieces from the top of the rahava.At. These latter were nut 'utficiently 
deep in this laver to justifv our deducing therefrom the age of the layer. 

(c) Lead. 

The lead relics found on this .site have an interest of their own. AVhen collected, 
they were all covered with a thick coating of lead carbonate. The largest piece is 
8 cm. in length. 3-5 cm. in width, and 3 cm. in thickne.ss. Altogether .’lo pieces of 
sheet lead were found, and, in addition about 100 lead .-^hot most of wiiich were 
spherical, varying in diameter from 2 mm. to 5 mm. Amongst the latter are included 
two pear-shaped drops. 

These varied finds of lead suggest that this site was at one time med as a lead 
shot factory. This belief is confirmed by the presence of shot of varying sizes, of 
pear-drops, and of pieces of lead which clearly indicate that the molten metal was 
only partly solidified before it reached its destination after being poured out of the 
melting-pot. The site is admirably suited for this purpose as it affords a vertical 
drop of lU metres or more. 

It is worth}' of note that lead has been mined in the hinterland of this part of 
Wales for many centuries, and before the advent of the railway one of the natural 
outlets for ore and for the metal was along the valleys of the Rheidol and the Y.stwvth 
to the sea. 

Xo lead was found either in the rainwash or in the flint layer. It is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that despite the heavy coating of white carbonate, the age of 
these relics in lead is probably not earlier than late mediaeval times. In all probabilitv 
the age of the lead shot is much later. 

(d) Flint and Clarf Rnltr.'^. 

Bv far the greatest interest that is attached to the relics found on this site 
lies in the artefacts in flint (and in chert) that have been di.scovered in 'uch abundance 
The other relics in stone, though of interest, are of secoinhirv importano'. 

The most marked feature of the flint artefacts is the minuteness of most of those 
that show evidence of dedgn which ha.s resulteal from re-chippiiig, or. to use a better 
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term. " retouching ” (.see PL XVI). Pigmv flints, or microliths. of the type found 
are considered to he characteristic of that prehistoric period, commonly known as 
Azilio-Tardenoisean. wliich intervened between the Palaeolithic and Xeolithic 
Perioils of the Stone Age. The largest of the worked flints that have been found is 
barely 70 mm., and the smallest onlv 8 mm. in length. The types of implements 
wliich occur in greatest abundance are pigmv points, knive.s and scrapers. A distinct 
monotony, or. rather, lack of variability, is observable in the design of the pigmy 
points and the knives, and it is clear that the ait of flint flaking which had attained 
to such a high standard, especiallv on the continent, in the Snlutrean Epoch of the 
Palaeolithic preriod had either been loM bv the race tiiat chipped these flints, or, as is 
iiuire probable, the art was never known to them. A faiilv coii-dderable amount of 
‘•iii.itt was necessary to retouch the smaller aial the .finer of these microliths. The 
dakes or. more precisely, chips, removed in this process are believed to have been 
letached by means of " pressure flaking.’' Thi' process i^ not difiieult to accomplish, 
but the im[)lement produced here comirares veiy imfat'mirably as a work of art either 
with the flint implements of the later Palaeolithic Epochs or with those of the later 
Xeolithic Period. The parallel flaking characteristic of the.-e petiods is conspicuously 
absent from the flints of the present collection. 

Xo barbed arrowheads were found : and the broad-leaf type of arrowhead 
was exceedinglv rare. Onlv two specimen' <>t tliis l.itter type were collected, and 
they are illustrated (PL X\TI). Some were found to have been retouched with the 
apparent object of making a broad-leaf arrowhead, and others showed that flakes 
without rt'owhc occasionally roughly assume the .sluipe of a broad-leaf arrowhead. 
One of these hroai.l-leaf arrowheads was picked u]) when the Hospital was being 
built, and the other was found at a depth of ofi cm. in the Harbour Bluff. It is not 
possible to state with certainty that the-e aip.twheads are coeval with the pigmy 
}.oints. 

The flint (and chert) artefacts found may be broadly clas-siried into co/v.s, scrnjjtrs, 
hinvs. notched tools, awls, broa.d urroa-Jiiads, and piymy p'nufs. In adopting 
t’tiis classification it mav be as well to emphasize the fact that any individual type 
uiiulit easilv have been used for a variety of jmrposes. Thus one and the same imple- 
ment could in inanv cases be used eitlier as a 'craper. a graver, a knife, or to serve the 
p’arposes of a notched tool. Steel knives are nowadays uscl for purposes other than 
cutting cheese ; and the same principle ajtplies to many of these flint artefacts. 

( 1) Core.s or iiuclci. 

About dnO flint core' and a dozen cl-ert c-oms h.uv' been collected. These varv 
in 'ize rroin ! • S cm. to b •(> cm. in lengTh.. .lii'i tr. 'Ui I cm. to o -0 cm. in width at the 
broailest end. Tvpical cores are illustr.ited. in Fiu. 1a. In many cases the operator 
f.dleil To remove the tL.Ve from the wlmle lenutii of the core, with the result that the 
'id'se-iu-iit flake v. , 1 ' sl'iiuldeteil at its bulb end. A compari'i:in of the core shown 
VeU.. LV. 


G 
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in Fig. 1a (3) and PI. XVII illustrates this feature. Attention is drawn to this 
character of the flakes in order to explain the apparent secondarv chipping frecpiently 
to be found at the bulb end of flint flake-^. The .shouldered appearance of these flaki--' 
misht make them well suited for haftiuif. but some authorities on doubtful uroumk 
aver that this secondarv chipping was done with the specitic object of renderiiiu 
the implement suitable for haftina. The chipping of the type referred to is evidentl'.- 
incidental and is conditioned bv the lieterogeiieou' nature of the 2)arent core. 

The abundance of pigmv cores seems to indicate that flint chipping on this site 
was primarily undertaken to produce pigmv point- and knives. The waste chip- 
and spalls were utilised as ecraper^. awls, gravers, etc. 



riU. l.V. — i’K.nV Il.IXT CORE-. (;.) 

(2j SLi'iiper'. 

Many of these are of pigmy dimensions. They show a tendencv to assume the 
discord form which i- l>e.st represented in PI. XVII. They all show abraded edues 
but manv of them do not conform to any particular design, b'crapers are verv 
numerou'. The very .-mall .-ize of the scraper in general is a distinctive feature of 
the flint ivlics. Thumb -craper.-, predomii ate ; end .scrapers and discoid scraper-i 
oeciu' in fan' number-. 

(3) dm a,;-.. 

Th*?re i- very little to indicate that any of the Si;it relics found have been deflnitely 
u>‘'d a- eraver.s. But the -harp thick point- which are a feature of manv of the 
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specimen^ m oiilJ render them well suited for graYiug. The beautiful crescent-shaped 
specimen to be .■reeii in PL X^ II might have been u^ed as a scraper, a graver, a knife 
or an avl. There i> a con'})icuoiis ab.seiice of flake' which ha\e been defiiiitely 
designed as gra\ eC'. The only .'pecimens which apipear to have been retouched for 
U'c as gravers are some of tiiose illustrated in Pi. XVI. Fig. 1 (two upper lows). 

(4) Knii'iv. 

A fair a^eortment of knives or blade.-^ i' incluiled in the collection. Some of 
these have very .sharp) edges (PL Xd I, Fig. 2). Others show signs of wear. Xone of 
them apipjear to have been shapied as piointed lance heads. The long and narrow 
spjecimens have in most cases sharp) convex end'. The knife mav have a ilouble 



edge as in tho'C just referred to or a single edge. A few sp)ecimens have tlie 
appearance of having the edge .'pjecially indented for sawing, but such specimens 
are rare. 

It is more than pirobable that many of the larger and more iriegular flakes 
removed while chlp)piing the p)arent core were u.seil as knives. p)roviiled they p)Osses.sed 
a sharp edge, irrespective as to whether they happened to be svninietrical in form. 
Xone of the knives app)ear to have been retouched so as to piroduce .'vmmetrv. The 
longest knife found (Fig. 2) i' in chert, ami measures 7-3) cm. in length. One beautiful 
flake, also in chert, has the ap)p)earauce of a thin .'pear hea 1. but it has m.d been 
retouched. 

Small knife blades with battere 1 back (S i-nhii'f"^ are a f. ature of the larger 
microlitlis shown in PL X\’[. 

G 2 
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(•j) XotcJifil tooh and mcl?. 

About '20 of the flint finds have small concave notches varying in diameter from 
2 mm. to 10 mm. Tlie.se notche.s .sliOM- signs of abrasion as if the flint had been used 
to -scrape a uarrov cylindrical piece of hard wood or of bone or horn. The relative 
scarcity of these notched tools would appear to indicate that the .shaping of arrow 
shafts and of harpoons or needles was not a common practice amongst these people. 
The total ab-sence of harpoons and of needle-s in bone and in horn also seems to 
vindicate this contention. 

There i^ again a marked paucity of tools which can be definitelv asserted to have 
I'een used as awls. The only specimens which are abraded on both sides of the awl- 
[•oint are one of pigmy dimensions and the large tool in chalcedonic flint seen in Fig. 3. 
But it is not improbable that various specimens illustrated in PI. X\TI might have 
iieen used for this purpose. 

4Ye believe that it is reasonable to infer that hole boring wa.s aho a practice 
seldom undertaken by these people on this particular site. 

(o) Pigmij points. 

Pigmy points are also known as micrijliths. geometric flints, and triangular flints. 
In this collection of flint and chert relics, the pigmy points are the onlv artefacts 
v.luch can be definitely asserted to have been deliberatelv designed bv retouchim/ 
But even amongst these there is a marked absence of variabilitv in the design. It 
would appear that the motive in mannfactiuing pigmy points of this type was to 
produce a narrow implement, or, rather, instrument, of verv small dimensions, Avhich 
l:ad two pointed ends, a knife edge, and a reasonably straight longitudinal axis. The 
largest pigmy point that tva.s found is 3o mm. in length and the various gradations 
between this and the smallest which is only 8 mm. in length, are illustrated in 
PI. XVI. Those flakes lying horizontally in the Plate:- have not been retouched, 
and they have been illustrated with the oVjject of .showing the tvpe of flake from which 
the pigmy points Avere made. 

S(jme of the " points " are triangular in outline, some as.^-ume the shape of a 
AAullow leaf or of the segment of a circle, and others are irregular. There are' reasons 
fur belieA'ing. hoAvcA-er, that the outline, or form, of the " point ’’ wa.s immaterial 
piiuvided it AA'as pminted at both extremities and liacl a knife edge on one side \o 
tiapeze-shaped or rhomboid microliths were found. The truncated specimens 
illu'trated were probaldy broken in the pjrocess of manufacture and then discarded 

-Microlitlis of this same type, tliougli not generally of such .small dimensions, 
havu recorded from Australia. India, Ceylon. Pale.stine, X. Africa, Spain and 
Portiig.d. Prance, tlie Crimea, Poland and Denmark. In the Briti-h Dies they it ive 
l:ueii red 'll lad from Ha-tings and SoA-enoaks. Briglitou. Devori-liire and Com wall 
Penibri;il;tsliire. Denbigh, Lancashire, Yorkshire. Isles of Cjroiisuv. Oban. Dee Vallev 
(bcotlainl), etc. 
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On most of these sites the form of the microliths is geuerallv geometric with 
straight edges. The triangular and the trapeze forms are the most common. The 
former have been recorded from all of the stations referred to above ; but the distribu- 
tion of the trapeze form is somewhat erratic. 

Pigmy geometric flints are one of the most distinctive features of Azilio-Tardenoi- 
sean culture. They were first evolved in Upper Auriguaciau times. During the 
Solutrean and ilagdalenian Epochs they disappear. Thev plav a conspicuous 
role in the life of Aziliau man ;. and they continue in vise at least until late in the 
Xeolithic age. 

(e) Other Relics in Stone. 

These include a few water-worn beach pebtiles (^ome of vshich are of the ^ame 
shape as the so-called " limpet scoop ”). a fair number of burnt Aoues or pot-boilers, 
one hone, a small chopper in chert, two notched stones which appear to have been 
perforated, one flaked piece of chalcedony with a pointed end. one roughly -made 
adze, aud the fragment of a stone which appears to have been polished. Of tlie^e 
relics only limpet scoops, pot-boilers aud the chert chopper were found in the flint 
layer. 

Beach pebbles . — The scarcity of beach pebbles in the excavated earth was a 
noticeable feature. About thirty of the tongue-shaped pebbles known as limpet 
scoops,’’ a few small pebbles about the size of hen'.s eggs, aud occasional flint pebbles, 
were the only rounded stones found in the flint layer. Not more than a dozen un- 
broken flint nodules were collected in this layer. 

At the present clay the storm Ijeach touches the foot of the cliff on wliich rests 
the chipping floor. In this storm beach flint pebbles occur in fair abundance. In 
view of the scarcity of unbroken flint pebbles and also of other beach pebbles in 
association with the relics foimd in the flint layer there would ajipear to be primn facie 
reasons for belietung that flint pebbles were not as accessible, to the people who 
occupied this chipping floor, as they are to-day. 

Limpet scoops do not occiu in such abundance at Abery.stwyth as they do amongst 
some of the Early Xeolithic relics discovered at Oronsay aud Obau in Scotland and iu 
South Pembrokeshire. The material of which thev are composed is in most ca-es 
a dark-green mudstone, with a tendency tuwanls a gritty texture. The longest 
specimen which mav be assigned to this class is 13 cm. in length. The average dimen- 
sions are : length 8 cm., width 3 cm., aud breadth 1-2 cm. Most of them have b-‘en 
broken transversely. Of tbe~e, one in gritty mudstone .shows detiiiite markings, 
roughly parallel to the section, which seem to have been done in scraping a notch so 
as to obtain a straight fracture on breaking the stone (Fig. 1). Another of the speci- 
mens in mudstone (Fig. 5) shows roughly parallel longitutlinal .-striae which have l)een 
deliberately designed, but with what object it is impossible to tell. This is also the 
only specimen which shows definite signs of abrasion at the end. A third .specimen 
(Fig. 6) is a fairly coarse-grained sandstone. Its special interest lies in the distinctive 
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shallow pits tvhich are to be found near its coiiYex end on both 'ides. It aho shows 
vert- slight traces of abrasion at this extreme end. 

Pol-bode r.^. or burnt stones, though by no means abundant, were found in fair 
numbers associated with the flints. In the garden loam thev appeared to be somew hat 
more abundant. 



riG. 4. — LIMPET-'^COOP (V) WITH TKAN'VER'E 
STP.IATIuXS AXl) >TIPPLED JIAKKIXC,-^. 1^.) 


The hone foimd is a beautiful specimen in fairly hard, dark-green and verv fine- 
grained niud'tone (Fig. 7). It measures 13 cm. in length. 2-7 cm. at its greatest 
width, and l-G cm. where it is thickest. It has two honing surfaces, both of which 
are slightly convex longitudinally. At either end it has a small flat facet. It 
cannot be certainlv associated with the flint relics. 



no. -5. — LDIPET SCOOP I'r) with LOXGITt'MX.AL STP.I.ATIOXs, .AXD SIOXS 
OF WE.AT. .AT ONE EXD. (^.) 


The ,>;//•/// clioppcr or axe in chert (Fig. 8) is roughly a square of 3 ■ 5 cm. in outline, 
and rectangular in section. It has a width of 1 cm. Its broadest sides are roudilv 
j.arallel. Along one siile it has been definitely cliippe'l so a' to produce a cutting 
Ciige. Thi' edge i' (juite sharp tliougli not straight. Tlie implement might ha\'e lieen 
U'cd as an axe. a chojiper or a bone 'plitter. It shows no sign< of having been 
poh -red. It was found in the flint laver. 



i-'-- GIUTsToNE with shallow AP.TlrK lAL IpLI 

ON BOTH 'ILL'. I I 
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The htone illii'^trated in Fig. 9 appears at lirst sight to have been perforated. 
But it 1 ? more likely that it has been used for scraping a cylindrical object, in either 
Mood. bone, or horn. The notch is too near the edge an<l its diameter too wide 
for it to have been a hole. The stone is a dark-green, gritty minlstone, fairlv tough, 



ni;. 7. — HoxE. (h) 



even-grained and rather hard. Another mia!h-v pehlile was found, reddish-brown in 
colour and of softer material than the former. It has a dehnite abraded notch as if 
It had been worn in use as a scraper. Tli^^se two notched stones probably have 
nothing in common with the flint artefacts. 


S8 E. ThojiA'. axd E. R. Dudlyke. — A Flint Chipping Floor at Aberystwyth. 


The foUow'iHi; three ?pecimen-i are surface tiucls exposed in the earth removed 
when the site for the Isolation Hospital was excavated ; — 

An aelze (Fig. 10) : unpolished ; made from a beach pebble : in outline that ot a 
narrow trapeze ; in ■^ection crescentic : side.s lievelled ; and cutting edge slightly 
abraded as if it had been in use : rock, either a fine-grained grit or a fine-grain>^d 
volcanic ash. verv hard, tough and dark grey in colour : dimen.'ions S cut. in leugtLi. 
8 cm. in width at base, l-l> cm. thick in centre tapering to fairly 'harp edge at base. 
It has been clesignedlv chipped by man to giw' it its present shape. 

Flnhe frmn polished axe. — The flake was di'Covered by a visitor to the site of 
the chipping floor. Its discovery is here recorded for the reason that it is believed 1 ly 
some authorities to have been a part ot a polished implement. The sti ne i' a greyi'h 
green, fine-grained, hard rock, probably a volcanic ash. There is. in the writer'’ 
opinion, nothing to indicate that it might be a flake that once formed part of a 
polished axe other than its very :>mooth surface and its hardness. An ecptally .'inucjih 
surface may be .'cen on many of the glacially imported pebbles on the adjoininu 
storm beach. 

Borer or ani in chalcedony (Fig. 3) : in outline, roughly shape of laurel-leaf ; 
in section sub-triangular ; colour merging from dark-red at base to semi-transparent 
grey, mottled with red near the point : fracture sub-conchoidal : miuute secondary 
chipping on both sides of the point along 1 -5 cm. of edge imtil shoulder is reached : 
part of original surface of pebble retained near base : irregular and rather large, 
flakes removed from main face and from .sides ; main axis straight ; length 7-b cm., 
greatest tvidth d-S cm., greatest thickness ’i-l cm. (Xote, in Fig. 3. the width and 
the height have been slightly exaggerated) ; discovered on beach Itifi metres down- 
stream of chipping floor at confluence of Rheidol and Ystw\i:h. 

The intere-t of thi^- excavation relat*-' clih'fly to the flint and chert artefact' 
found in a layer immediately superposed u[ion glacial drift with no intervening 'tratum 
of any kind. The thickue" of the layer containing fliiit.'= i'. on an average, 'in cm. 
On the Hospital Bluif a stratum of rainwash nowhere less than oM cm. in thickiie" 
overlies the flint-bearing layer. In many places the subseipuent accumidatioii' over 
the flint-bearing layer are 1-2 metres thick. It seems justifiable to infer fruui thi' 
that the flint chippinu floor was in use not very long (ueohjgically speaking! aft'-c 
boulder clay hah! ceased to accumulate on this spot. 

In the southern half of Pembrokeshire flint.s chipped h-v man have be^u collected 
in large number' on upward.' of 'ixtv different site-' bv Me-'i'. Leach, t'antrill aie! 
0. T. Jones. 1 Leach has classified the'e flints into tour categoni-' <,! origin wlsn h 
he thinks are in chronological seipK-nct- : — 

' ■■ Xote.5 on the Discovery of Prehistoric Hearths in Soutli W'ak-s." T. . t'antrill .tnd 1). T 
Jones, Arch. s^r. U, vol. viilnoi;., p. 17 . ■■ Prehi'toric ('uokii'_ I’iads m s. Wall-.' 
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(1) Oldest — ill raimvash or soildrift underlying tlie submerged forest and peat. 

(2) On the surface of the submerged fore.st. 

(:!) On chipping floors on high ground near the clitt''. 

(i) In hell-mounds on ^andhilK ailjoining the coa^t. 

He adduces reasonable evidence for this view and it would .seem that the No. 1 
flints were dropped in situ in pre-fore'tal times. Thi^ implie.s a very early Xeolithic 
or a slightly pre-Xeolithic date. 

If, as .seems probable, the raimvash at Abery.stw_vth and in Pembrokeshire can be 
homologised, the Abervstwvth flint artefacts would be peue-conteniporaneoiis with 
or slightly older than the Pembrokeshire group Xo. 1. 

The most characteristic finds in the flint laver are pigmy points, sm.ill bhnles 
with battereil backs and pigmy scrapers. These types are almost but not puite 
confined to stations of Azilio-Tardenoisian culture, identified, it i.s true, partly from 
these types (so one must beware of arguing in a circle) but piartly liy a--ociate<l 
finds and by stratification. 

We know that pigmy points appeared in what is calle 1 upper Aurignacian. and 
blades with battered backs in what is called upper IMagdal aiian. But hen these 
two forms, together with pigmy thumb-scrapers, are found in association with each 
other, they sive us very specific indication of tiie age of the flint chippnng floor. The 
pigmy points are much like those de.scribed for Fere en Tardenois. There is a notable 
absence of the trapezuiil and rhomboid microliths as well a-< of shell-, or ,-hell fragment'. 
As agaimt the assumption of a late date for the flint chijiping it may be urged that 
later men would -urely have left some traces of polished implements or iloniestic 
animals on a site used as much as was thi.- one. 

The work of sorting out the material and of compaiimj it with what i- kiiovn 
from other sites led us to ponder over the nu-aning' and use' of the artefacts and the 
origin and distribution of the culture ti;> '.thich they belong, but we have thought 
it best to give this account of the Abervstwyth >ite without undue complication'. 

The finds from this site have been dep<isited in tlie Prehi.'toric Section of the 
Museum attached to the Department of Geography and Anthropology at Aberv'twvth, 
and in the Xational Museum of "Wales at Garslilf. 

Our thanks are due to the Boaril of Celtic Studies for financial support, to 
Profe-'ors Fleure and Pugh, to Mr. Jone'-GriHith' for analy-inu the [locket of black 
soil, to Mr. I. T. Hughes, B.A., for help freely Mven, an 1 to the Municipal authorities 
at Aberystwyth for privilege^ and help. 

T. ( '. r.iiitril' .iuil ( C 1'. ■I.iiir-. Arrh. < 'i-r. o. x.-i. xi ■ I'.'l 1 . p. I’.j:!. " i’lvhi-tori., < ookina 

Place' oil Pem'irokc-hire an.l i ’..inii uthcn^hire t'oa^t-." A. L. Le.‘ch. _1 a'/.. t 'a-C.. ser. 0. vol. xi 
19Ui. p. 4o.'i. ■■ Prclii-toric Flint Factory .it Al.t-rv-tixytli." I’cacr Tin 'la.i-. Air/.. C -,cr. 

vol. .XU il912i, p. 211. “Flint Chippina Floor- iii --.W'. IVniFrokt-airc." T. t. raatnll. Aid.. 

CiUnh. -IT. ti, vol, X'V I'.Ut'. p. l.')7. 
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THE POINTING BONE. 

By G. Ruheim. 

1. It is very ])ad form in polite society to indicate the object or person we are 
speaking of by pointing, and this taboo has its analogies in folk-lore. 

We find the same prohibition in various parts of England. Germany.^ Hungary, - 
as well as in AiistruH and China It is dangerous to point at the moon or stars, 
because the finger tvill rot off. or the heavenly bodies will punish the irreverent 
mortal by pulling him up into the sky.“ 

In ancient Israel pointing with the linger was sinful,® and in Babylonia it was 
unlucky to point towards the light.' In Bohemia it is dangerous to point at a 
vitch ; she will give the person a headache who tries to do this.® 

2. There seem to be at least two independent areas of jiointing as a inethoil of 
aggress ire loagic. viz., America and Australia. In America it looks as if this magical 
techiii‘iue had become a thing of the pa.st long before the arrival of the white man, 
for what we find is more a unthical sitrvival than the actual practice of pointing 
magic. The Blackfeet have a parallel to the European pointing taboo.® On 
reaching the person again.st whom the spell was to be directed the Choctaw witch 
would .stop and point toward.s him. whereupon one of the little spirits would go 
noiselessly and touch him. afterwards remaining and doing mischief about the 
place. This is how tlie magical com[)etition between K'aiiigvilak’ and Raven 

1 E. -tl. Leather. I'he FolJ.'-Lon i-f lltrfforilihirr. 1012. p. Iti. Wuttke. Der ihiit^chf. Volls- 
iihenfui'ihf. lOoO, p. 14. P. Drtehsk r. .S'iV/e. Bmmh ». VolJ:yjl. la Srhk.yien. 190*1. p. 239. A. Jolm, 
.S'dP'. Branch o t'e/tsy/. an ilent-chta WeilbAimeo. lOO-t. p. 24*'. J. Crimm. LK Jhjth.. 1ST7. II.. 

p. *ill. _!/// Urqnell, l,s02. ]>. O."). 

- llartil-. Z. il . r. hir Vk,. Al.. ]>. 23. lixilyi. Ma/i/i-r J1 is.'i4. p. 27*). 

* (.'nlliiiayei'. Z. (Ur O^ir. VK.. 1013. j'. 21*). 

<7runm. TJ. Jli/th.. l.c. 

p Sf, billot. Lt Folklore Ur Frii„i'r, 10<.)4, i, p. .7*1. F. J. Wiedemann, .las Veni iiiinim mol 
ee. L'oio </</ Kh'ten. 1.S7*). p. 4.7s. K. .s. invcnck. I>ie il iitholo-jlr ihr Slmcr ,i. 1,S.70. [). 432. 
T. ![.uii \. Moo/i Lore, lss.7. jip. 12.7. 14'*. Fr, .Si homu rt. An^ ih r (Jin rfalz. ls.7S, II.. p. lil 
F. <7 .!i. zi, 1014. II. ISS. H. Ai.lart. ia Zb/. OAr. VI... IsOO. p. 137. 

*’ I'liiah Iviii. 9. 

' V. Fo'er-y. La Mii'/ie A'S^/ricmo . 19o2. p. *>0. 

' Wiittki'. l.e.. p. 2, S3. ,s'i) .-d'li F. s. Krau'--. VolLn/l. und rel. Br. drr .''d'ldfim_,i. ISOo. p. |4; 
'Vol e.. LXXXIL. p. 177 ; Iv-ller. Z*. afr. a. oz. Sj,r.. VI.. p. 1*17. 

" Xi-Ver point toward anyoii' with your tiiiLmis. always ii-e tin- thumb.'' W. McCliiitock 
T’o Old Xurth Trad. 1910. p. gtlS. 

1" iJavid I. Bu'linell. '' The ( 'h.-.i taw ot Bayou Lacomb," Bnrfna of Ethn. BnV 48 
1909. p. 29. 
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(O'meatl) is fought by merely pointing at each other with the forefinger, and thus 
piercing through the skull of their adversary.^ Just like the European witch, the 
magician will .show his power by jjaraly.sing or killing any one who points hi^ finger 
at him.- An Irocpiois will only be recognized as one of the witches or wizard.s if he 
can kill a person by merely pointing at him." 

The stone-hearted cannibal ogres of Cherokee folk-lore have forefingers of bone. 
■■ like an awl or sjiear-head with which she stabbed every one to whom she could 
yet near enough." When the witch stabbed somebody with her long finger she 
would take out his liver — a characteristic Australian proceeding, onlv .sub-stituting 
the kidney fat for the liver-* — ■^^^thout leat ing a wound, so that the victim t\ ent 
on about his affairs, until all at once he felt weak and gradually began to pine 
away." The latter is a good example of the way in which the benevolent aspect 
of an ambivalent attitude arises as a reaction-formation against the original 
aggressive tendency,® for whereas pointing with the staff' is death, a sick person is 
healed if touched with the other end of the .same .staff'.* 

This reaction-formation is still more developed in the case of a Tlatla-sikoala 
legend, where the hero animates a wooden image by pointing at it.® The practice 
of pointing seems to survive in relation to natural phenomena after liaving fallen 
into disuse in pitrely " anthropic ’’ magic, for we have several cases of influencing 
the weather by pointing at the sun or clouds,® which correspond to the taboo of 
pointing at the moon, stars, or rainbow in Euroj^e. It is only in South America, 

1 F. Boas, luiJia/u^che SK'jen liui dtr Xord -P<iciji<.rhfn IS!..-, p. 107. Pf. 

p. 163 People killed by hero hl.■^ hand# toward# tl'.em "!. p. i'lo I'ame ejii-odt ). 

- S. II. Pdg^^, "Dakota Grammar, Text# and Ethnography," C"nlrihiit"jni to Xoilh 
Aintrii'ai} Ethi<olo<jl/. ix. Is93. p. 03. 

3 Beauehamp, '■ Irotpioi# Xotc-." ■/o,ir,iiil nf .h/inicini FolL-L-irf. IMtd. pp. dd3, 23-4. ('f. 

pointing a human ringer at game : F. Boa>. ■'E.^kimo of Bartiii Land." /L'’/. .1. J/»'. A. //., xv. 
p. 490. /See aLo E. A. Smith, " Myth# of the Iroquoi#," B/irtnn EOu'., II. Bii.'/ii. Is, #3. pjt. 63, 
64. 6S. To. 

-t ( '/. llohcim, ‘‘Da# Selbst." lu/i’/''- \’fL. 1021. p. 2o. 

’ J. -Mooney, " .Myth# of the Ciu-rokt <■." linn //« «/’ Am. Elhii.. H* ji. XIX. 1',*. '. pp. !!17-3 l!i. 
(Tin Iroquoi# parallel i# mentioned in the note#, p. 469.) t Ither objeet# eome to n place the 
fimrer. C'/. tV. Bogora#, E.cpeiHlir///. xii. 19o7 .. start'. Boa#, d,/-/., li. I#!.,#, p. .74 i Crystal ). 

Fr.tehtenbera, Pnhi/i/hin U nhn'-ilii < 'oi/lrih/ittnr s h> Anthrnp'/liiipi. i. 191:!. p. 41. Petitot, 
Ti i"l I'l ,,/ - i mti/ ititt' '!// l'/i//iiiii( Xunt-O’ii 'I. ISS7. p. 27!C 

1 mu't r,'fer the reader to p-yi ho-.inalvtn lit' rataire for the e.xac t 'ei.#e m w ),ieh the wi rd# 
" amhivaleiit." " reaetion-iormatioii." " #ymbo]." ■' re)ire'#ion.'' " iincoii'Ci'ju#. ' etc., are u-i d 
in till# ])a]Hr. 

' Boa#. ■■ Bella Goola " -h^/ip lA 11, p. .74. 

'' Boa.#. Iz/ii'ii/i'i’hi S'l /I II. p ls9, 

''■1. Tilt. ■■ The Shai'w a ji." .h^np Xmth I'/n'i'i- Ab />■ vol. ii. I’li. \ u, ]>. 6.i2. .1. A. 

Ma'oii. ■■ The Ethnology of the Salman Indian# " ^ i e'. pnhl. .Am. Ao ■'(. r,”' E'i-.n . x. Mo 4. 
1912. p. ISo. ,1. K. Sw.inton. '■ Ind.iaii Tiibi# oi tin Mi'#i#'ipjri Wdh t ,.';d adj.iieiu Coa't of 
the Gulf of Mexieo." IS. '/ E. li/iU.. xliii. 1911. pi . 179. l.su. 
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amongst the Karava. that we have a regular pointing apparatus called, ■' kuoluni 
(Zitteraal). and shaped like a fish, which is used to doom people to death.^ 

3. I dealt with the question of the pointing bone in a hook on the Origt?i nj 
the Mana Concept, where I accepted the explanation given by Irving King.- who 
regards pointing as a special case of the ” Reliear.sai of a prospective fight, not 
unfrequently found among primitive people, and due to tlie tendency of the pent-rqi 
impulse to find expression in some associated m similar activity. ’^ I added that 
we have here a sjiecial case of circular reaction.'* for the original action (fight) calls 
forth its imitative copv (stabbing movements in the air), and this in its turn is 
thought to call forth, and in a certain sense it actually does call forth, the original 
(the rehearsal is a preparation for the real fight). 

4. A general survey of primitive ritual and behaviour take.s us one step further. 
We notice what we can call an initial, a principal, and a final phase in all our activitic'. 
Thus there is a rehearsal of the combat before the battle (initial phase), then the 
battle itself (principal pha.'e), and then a mimic repetition of the event on returning 
into camp (final phase). Animals are imitated before commencing the chase (initial 
phase), then there is the chase itself (principal phase), and a mimic repetition of 
what happened afterwards. Girls play with dolls, women have children, and it 
the child dies a doll is made in its likeness and memory, fed, clothed, etc., so that 
another make-believe activity concludes the series. These three phases [a) reduced. 
{h) realistic and (c) reduced, seem to con.stitute the original type of all our motor- 
reactions, aial the hinctional value of (u) seems to be that it prepares the wav from 
inertia to action, whilst (c) is the bridge between full action and the regained repose 
attitude or vital inaxiimim.^ From tliis point of view pointing magic would be the 
initial pha-e of a prospective combat, and probably also the reduced repetition, the 
copy (if former combat.® that took place in tlie prelnstorical period of the race. 

o. The interpretation of the magical efficacy of the pointing apparatus by the 
connection between inhibited and realistic action is one which we must call a func- 
tional explanation ; it leaves the Cjuestion ot the phylogenetic origins of this comliat 
anil its re])i‘tition open. It is a remarkable fact tliat the two principal schools in 
ethnology which have ” culture-contact and history " on the one side and " evolution" 
on the other lor their watchwords .should be arrayed against each other in battie- 

1 r. Kr.iii-c. 1„ '/<// Willi 1,1 Urunilihi^, p. t'/. Skeat .mil Bl.iclLrcn. The Pmina 

ll'ii-f, ',f lh‘ M'lhiy P,,ii,i~iiln. I'jotj. ii. p. :JG2. .See al-i.. Walter PJ. Kutii. ".In Iiirpurv into the 
and h'elk-1 iv nt the Guiana Indians." XXX Ainiiml Reiiort. Bureau of Am. Ethn. 
101.). up. 2:ly, 271. 

- ho'e-im. A r,ir,i~?er6 pvydiadnah ere'hje. 1011. (.some of ;he liat.i iiiein d to m tiii- paper 
have aliia.l) hee.'i u-ed in this hook.i 

' ivniuT. Th' 1 hCilopiHi- ',t ejf Re! > !uji' . lOfo. ,7,5. 

t .1. M Baldwiii, 3/r/def/ Ueitlopnm nt nt ilm t.Jniil at,'} Rm Rioe. 1011. [ip. 2 . 50 — 2 , 5 . 5 . 

' the •• viral seiie-" theory of Avenauii-. Krihl; 'hr reiuee Eroihi u mj. l'Jo7. [ p. so, and 
tS. Freud. ■] , ■ Immtpuu.lp l'.»20. 
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order ; for the unbiassed observer they seem to be supplementarv to each other and 
both equally indispensable. We shall try to show the history, that i'. on the lines on 
which the pointing magic evolved in what is at pre.seiit its cla'-^ical area (Australia), 
and by locating it in a definite culture-complex, by ascertaining the customs with 
which it was originally connected, we .'■hall try to get a glimpse at its prehistorical 
evolution.^ The que-^tion is. whether we can ascribe the oriirin of the pointing bone 
to one of the two Australian culture areas (" AW.stern " and '' Eastern ” Papuan 
I'f Graebner) by studying its geographical di.stribution. and parti v bv internal 
evidence, bv its connection with, other custoius of one of the areas in question. The 
(Tnanji. Bibbinga. Aniila. and ilara tiibes have a .specially potent form of p)ointing 
bone which is made out of the fimuir or fii)ula. of a <lead man. These same tribes have 
another custom which seems to deserve our attention : the radius of a dead man is 
always carried on the expedition which goes out to avenge his death, and is attached 
dose to the head of a spear wLidi cannot fail tc, go .straight aivl kill the muiderer.- 
We shall pay .special attenti(jn to the material wliidi is used for manufacturing the 
pointing instrument, for. as we shall soon notii'e, the u?e of liunian bone' predominates 
ill some, and that of kangaroo (emu) bones or wood is cu'toraary in other areas. 
■' Between the loth degree of latitude and the northern coast, human l.iimes .-eem to 
play an important part in black magic." But some of these tiibe.s use them also for 
I urative purposes. The Plinara and their neighbours bind them to the woumls. 
which makes tliein heal quicker.® Traversing the Australian continent fr(,im the north 
to the south we come to the tribes wiiich constitute what has been i-alled the A\'arra- 
munga nation.^ We have but scanty information on the pointing lu.igic of thi.' group ; 
it seems to be similar to that of its southern neighbours.® Women use their head- 
rings, yam-sticks, kangaroo and euro bones for pointing. Probably all these feminine 
torms of aggressive magic are only copied from the doing' of tlic 'troinr.-r In the 

Kaitisli tribe we are told that the wuineu act under the instruction' ol their hm-bands 
when making a pointing bone out of the fibula of a wallaby.® The Arunta have 
both the iiijdla (a small piece of bone about si.x inches long) and the o'/-c; (a piece of 
wood) for pointiiig. The man turns his back to hi' victim, and. .'toopiiig down, jerks 
the (/qV/ei.ir towards him several times, muttering certain cin-'es as he dues 

The 'p.' cul.uii'ii^ nu a pvt hi'tciii al pi lim! i.i liiiiiriuity which liram h nil from thi' jiaper 
imi't. hov.'tvci', lie ro-iiveil fur aimth' r ueea'ii/r. 

a 'prcct-r and < ulli n. I At -Vc/ I'/c;/ ■■ Trlhf - uj' i c •.//v? Aii-lnilhi. pp. 40.'!. 4t)4. 
i E. Eylinaun, l>it i'h'/ycso'C/e// ‘hr icu/'/.iiV rnh.fr. 19oS. p. glT. <.'h H. Ea.'Cdow, 

'■ .'Vnthropdoeical Xoti ' made iii tiie SnutleAu-tiah.m <toM rnment Xeitii-tVi -i PiO'pcctiii'' 
Tf'iii-. U"ii. o''"'. -1 , x.wiii. p. a'.”,. 

1 spencer and (..lili n, Xnilhni, p. 7ti tWaitamnnaa, Worcaia, Tji' cdli. Umbaia. 

Binc'onaiua. tValpaii. Widmala. ‘...nanji'. The Pnmji rtgai'icd as the ccnnectuie 

link lietween thi' croup and the eoa-taj tiibc'. 

I'f. Speuier and (Alt n, X,/'/e/' Tr'h._s. pp. dbd-db.T. 

” S-p nei r and (•ilien. Xif’hj- jlV',*', p. 4i'4. 
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iStrelild'w call' the bime pointer n'loJa (■■.'liiu-Luiie ) aivl telG U' that they are made 
out of the leg-bones of both specie' of kangaroo and of tlie emu,- The Loritja also 
U'C both pointinu-bone and stick, lait whil't the re.st of thc'c tribe.' employ animal 
bones the northern Arimta and the v.'e'tern Loritja U'C the arm-bone of a dead man.® 
The iimdamental idea of the pointiiifr apparatus is varied in many local forms : for 
in'tance. the fjinijilJn of Finkc River is a ■\voodeii instrument with human hair .'tring. 
The injilhit unfi'iliho at Eriitthera Creek consists of a lonu .straiiil of human hair 
string, to one end. of which five small pointing bone.s are affixed.^ 

The difference in the local group)' of these two large triliC' is connected tvith 
another variation in burial ceremonies. The western Loritja are in touch v.dth 
tribes who practise various forms of iielaveii burial, and with c>thers where the original 
cannibalism of all these tribe.sp'ier.'ists in a less reduced ta'hiout liana monu't the Loritja 
themselves and the Arunta. The western Loiitja theniselve.s arnl the Arunta eat 
onlv the fat of enemies killed on a revenge-expiedition.® But the CAaiangara who live 
to the we.st of the Loritja devour all their dead, and only leave the 'kull. which serves 
as a war-tali.'inan : the cliief carries it along on his shield wlien attacking a camp of 
foreign natives. If the exp^edition is successful all the inmates of the camp are 
slaughtered, and piointing bones are maile out of their arm- and leg-bones. Tlie Tribes 
to the west of the Loritja. like the Yumu. and tho.se to the north both of the Loritja 
and Arunta. like the Xgali, Ilpirra. L'nmatjera and Kaitish piracti'e tree and pdatform 
burial. Tlie Xgali. for instance, am.iint themstdves with the liquid matter vliicli 
drops from the tree grave, and draw oracles from the .same a.s to the per.son who caused 
the. death. If it flows to the north the murderer is one of tlie northern natives, and 
so on ; but if it drops close to the tree-trunk the guilty party i.s one of the niember.s 
of the Tribe.® lYhen the guilty party is found out, the two " ukari " of the deceased 

^ .Sponc'cr and (ullen, Xatice Tribes, p. .5d0 ; idem, Xniiherii Tribes, p. 4.56. F. .1. (.illen, 
X itf.> on !<ijiiie Mnnner.-i nml of thi Aboi'n/ihe^ of the Me Don nel B'ln'/ei, Horn Seii ntitie 

E.xpedition, ISya, IV, p. 13.5. Cf. (.Hk-i. AnUikerrinrjnP in Taplin, Fc/lh-Lore. of thi South 
Australian Aboriji'iea. l.s9T. p, 90. L. Schulze. " Au.'trdlian Sorcery Practices.” Americin 
AiilJiiopolojFt. 1.S92, p, 2,S7. hlein. ‘-The Aborigines of the Upper and Middle Finke Livci : 
tiieir habits and customs/' Tnns. amt Proc. Hoad So'. S..4., XI\ . ISOl. p. 344. 

- .strehlow. ibid., p. 36. 1!. H. Mathews. ” Ellmological Xotes on the Aboriginal Tribe' of 

the Northern Territory,” Frocpe-limji ami TranHictions of the Gfojr. Sqc. of AuArala^ia. xvi, 
1). si. 

^ (’. Strehlow, Die Aramla mat Loritja-Slamaie in Ztntral Aimtralifn, IV.. T. II. Abt. 191.5. 
p. ;i3. 

* Spencer and Oilh-n. Xorthern Trihf<. p. 4.59. Cf.. for Unmatjera and Kaiti'h jointinc: 
'te h', ibi't,. pp. 4bo. 4bl, 

" Strehlow. IV. p. 37, Cf. Sfieiicr ami (dlleii, Xatfe Trdme. p. 47.5. 

The same method is in vonue amoiic; the UV't Kimbeih y natives (.Albert F. Uihtit, 
J'.'U .\boiiiiiie' of iVf'tfrn .limiiiiha. Is94. [). 31). and the W.irramuiic.i I ^pi-m er aod (hllen, 
.5.1).'/' I'll). ]). .53s. The juiee of the coi'p'i' i' ii-i'il to di-c oV( r the inui'Ji itr i;i X, w 
( M '-/.kew'ki, ” Volker't.imme in Hedl.i’iiliseh X'eu (Oiinea.” I'. E.. 1911. p. 33.5). The miiltv 
h.M vomit it ('/. .J. (;. Frazer, Foll.-Lort in the O'.d Tedament. 1919. iii. p. 3c y --Tlie Titter 
Wat- r.” 
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tcike tlie riglit lureartii ul the eorp'e aii'l opeiilv aecu^e the men ot mui’iler : ^'elien thev 
again accu'^e them in the camp tlie right t. •re-ai'iii-l-niie luu-t he ^tuck into their ann- 
baiidk Amunit nrher tribes with ]'lattnri!i nr tree buriai (Kaitish. Illiania, and 
A\ arrainuiigaj before placing the < (jrpse, or rather skeleton, finallv in the ground, the 
small bones ot the ana are tised jt)!' llltllvl mt laaoie pointing bone- and are cariied 
about with them on hnliting e.xpeditioa- We ean talailate tlie>e re,-,ulr' with 
reference to the Ceiitial tribes as follows : — 
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seven with tree and platform burial f five of them devour the dead (three of tlie-e 


have also platforms or ^urvi^•al.s of the cii.-tom), and only two liurv the l)odv direetlv 
after ileath in an earth grave. ^ The.se two tribes (or rather .sections of tribes) are the 
northern Arunta and western Loritja. wlio have evidently borrowed the custom from 
their neighbours. 

A'e believe that tli^re is a causal relation betw-een certain forms of dispo.'al of 
the dead on the one hand and the luiman pointing hone on the other, and suppose 

1 Sti't'Jilnw. i.r . 1\'. pji. 2ri. 27. 

- Spenct'!’ an>l Tr/W>. j». Xy l. i , p. 

^ Two \\ith ''Uivivdi^ of jflatfurm burial i Mara. AuuLi. t«» u}ii< h uf inu'-t prol.abiv add the 
Bird'll lira). Bfuios plat '-d <»n a Muall piatfiuiii t^'r a -la at truu* until (juito di w i Sp« a. er and < ■lUtn. 

AT/ /A- / /i Ti'hc^. p. 

Ir 1" very proi>able that the Wuhnala. Unmatjcia and lipirra h.ave luunan p'dii^tiiu honeys, 
but a- tin-' 1" not exprth->]y stated b\ >pi*ii( '-i and \\i‘ tia\e not ini ludrd tht-ui in The Int. 

Thf llpi.ia ii'-e tiu-irown linat'i'. a-- a p"inf'nA bnmu (^pm-'U and (dll'ui. pp. ) 
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that the custom of injuring an enemy by pointing human bones at him was intro- 
duced into Australia by tribes with anthropophagy, platform burial, or with a com- 
tiination of these two rites. The nature of this relation is evident enough. If the 
corp.se is buried and a mound raised over the grave it is a far more difficult affair 
to get at the bones necessary for making a pointing apparatus than in the other two 
cases, t.p.. if the dead are laid out on a platform or eaten bv their relatives. 

0. The Dierd have both the pointing bone and the stick, but thev call both 
■■ moku. i.e., bone.- This i.s one of their most common spells : it is called innhuelli 
ilnkanci from muku. "a bone, a,nd d'tkana. " to strike."'^ The blood of the sub- 
ineised penis is made to drip on the boue,^ because if it remained clrv it could not absorb 
the blood of the man who is alxjut to be doomed. A string of human hair is attacheil 
to one end of the bone with pitch, and the wizard winds the .string verv tlghtlv 
round his own arm so as to transfuse his own blood into the bone. A second string 
connects him with his helpmate, who pulls at the string, moving the pointer up 
and clown. .Suddenly he attaches a clump of pitch or clay to the point of the bone. 
Now he is supposed to have caught the 'Oul of the victim, which has been drawn 
into the bone through the blood (soul) of the magician, and the clump of clay is 
necessary, lest the soul should try to escape through the point.’ Then thev btirv 
the bone, wrapping it in emu feathers and in the knja-inaiv. plant,® and leave it in the 
earth for many months. The only way to .save the man is to take the bone out of 
the lire and put it into water.’ It seems that the pointing bone may be a sub.stitute 
for the pinija (armed revenge-expedition), at any rate the explanatory legend recounts 
how two Mura-Muras acting together revenged the murder of a Mura-Mura boy bv 
■■ giving the bone " to those who had killeil him.® At this point we must explain 
the irregular distribution of the custom we are dealing with. Human pointing bones 

* al'O A. W. dtiilinsr. The Xeen- Xeite Laud in Xui'fh Qnetndiuid ). 1SS4. p. SD, 

P' akf (Urabunnat, and lecently tb Horne and O. Alston, Rncmie LiR tn Central Australia, 
10:24. 149 ( Woiikongurie, Hieri). 

- E. Eylmann. Die Einejehonnen der KoJotiie Sialaustralien, 190S, p. 214. 

’ A, W. Howitt, Xatice Trihes of South East Anstratia, 1004. p. 

^ for instance. Strehlow, l.c., iv, lOl.y p. :57. 

^ t J. iither cases of souls stolen by sorcerer, J. Ch Frazer, TuCj-j and the Perth of the Saal, 
ion. pp, 09-71. 

' The pilant on which corp-se is laid is called knyn nuirra. i.e.. new iish. Howitt, l.r.. p. 44S. 
t' r an i .xjilanation of this name tf. Koheim, Aa-itralinn Totenuein . 1925, p. 195. 

■ < .■sli-bert. ■■ .Sacen und .'sitten der Dieri und Xachbar stamiue in Zentral Au-tralien.” 
c, xcMi. 1910, p. 55. C'/. ."s. thcson. •■The Dieyeiie Tribe" in Cuir. The .ia^tralifni Ewe, 

Issb. ]i. p, (J,3. 

H.'omt. I.C.. pp. :359. :3bo. Mccry E. B. Howitt, "■ Some A'ativc Leaemis from Central 
I FolL'-Loi^. xiii. p. 4o:3. Fiji- another leai-nd. which dcrivi s all the pointina boivs ol the 
■■■!>>,- fium 1 be -kelcton of a -Mura- Mura boy kilh d by his camp- mate-, r f. Eylmann. l.r , pp, 2. 4. 
'■■■ al'O ,J. \\ . (Gregory. The Dead Heait of Aa^tralia, I'l.iii. pp. 195, I'.Mj. For the cu-stum 
.tn.ong the Omince. who belong to the Hieii nation, -see W. -J. Pauli, in Cuir. l.r.. ii, p. 2o. The 
Ximoalila ;• vnlently an off-hoot of the Parnkalla) may have dt ihcd the i n-toin Irom the same 
SOU!'. iH. <9. Siiiitb, Taphn, Fod.-Lo,^.. Is79, p. >j7). 
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are conspicuous by their absence in the Arunta and Loritja tribes (except for the 
western and northern local groups, who have evidently borrowed them only recently 
from their neighbours), but they reappear among the Dieri. a tribe with earth burial 
But there are other traits which connect the Dieri with the northern tribes, although 
they are absent among the Arunta between the two groups. Ceremonial cannibalism 
is the way in which the dead are disposed of among the Binbinga, Mara, and Anula,^ 
and the same custom is found among the Dieri. Yaiirorka. Yantruwunta, and Manila, 
though with the modification that it is only the fat of the dead that is partaken of.- 
This looks like a compromise between two conflicting customs : on the one side a 
local tribe with earth burial, and on the other immigrants who consumed the dead 
111 a cannibal meal. Add to this that the Binbinga call the bull-roarer uxita-ovi, n . 
the Anula iiinti-a-inai'i’u and the AVarramuuga Ninrlu-iiiuftn.^ whilst the Dieri call 
their Alcheringa ancestors Mura-lMiira.^ The least improbable explanation will be 
to as.Mime that the matrilinear tribes which formed the ground-st<jck of the Dieri 
were influenced by the northern patrilinear tribes, with conceptional totemisin. in 
more than one " wave." Chie of these waves must have been similar to the present 
Anula and M’arramunga nations, and must have come into contact with the Dieri 
before the Arunta tribe occupied the centre of Australia ; these brought the custom 
of endophagy and the pointing bone with them, whilst a second ” wave " of influence 
ladiated from the Arunta and especially affected the iHfichiKiuo- ceremonies of the 
Dieii. 

7. One of the results of Father Schmidt's learned work on Australian linguistics 
is the discovery of the influence of the Southern-Central tribes (Dieri and congeners) 
on South Australian languages in general. This influence mu.st have been a verv 
profound one*^ ; indeed, the word influence is rather misleading. For if the agree- 
ment of South Australian languages in the words denoting ]>arts of the bodv i^ to be 
attributed to the influence of these tribes, this influence had better be called admix- 
ture : it is difficult to suppose that a primitive horde (or for that matter, a civilised 
community) would be likely to drop its own words for hand, leg. tongue, excre- 
ment. and adopt those of a neighbouring tribe. But if these tribes have sprung up 
frum the interaction of two races, we might easily picture them as talking a mixed 
language, vdth the grammatical structure of the local, and some fundamental vocables 

' SpciiitT and (ull<’n. Xo/Unni Tilht-. p. ."its, 

- Hewitt, l.r.. pp. -l-ts. It. 

' .Spencei' and (tillen. Xotl/ni/i Tiibt---. pp. gSO. 3litj. .j'Jl. 
ihi'l.. p. .500. 

^ C'/. for the^e jxjints of contact .S, Iimiilt. •'Die .So lluna cl'-r .Vianda," Z'ihrhnft f.ii Ethnn- 
f'c/c. loos. p. '.MU. Bc.^idc- the work' ot Father S. limidt upioted atiove'. and hh paper on ” Die 
'ozioloA'i he und religio'etlii.'che Gnijipieiuiii; (h i aii-tiali-i l.tn Stair.iiie." Z. j. K.. ll.t.'.i. p. 3gs , 
ai.'0 Roheim, Anitrnlinn Tot^ n'Ein . Ih25. pp. lo'j. :514, 412. 

“ .S limidt, '■ Die ( diederunc der au'trah'ehen .'Spia. hen,” xii. xiii. IhlT-lS. 

p. 74'l. 
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of tlie iminitrraiit speech. However, one ot tlic'-e two race.', the iiiimieraut trihe.s 
with the two-das', iv^tem and female de-cetit. wascomjio'eil ot two eleinents : the dual 
tribes of ■■ Melane'ian ” origin and a 'trong adnii.Ktiu'e ot ” ^\'e'te^n Pa[)uans " (as 
Graebiier calls tliem). Thi' adinixture took [)Iace on more tlian one occa'ion. the Dieri 
having certainly a culture which contain' " Central ' elements propped up on a 
matrilinear stock. Possiblv this admixture is present in all the tribes with '' 8outh- 
Ceiitral ” languages, or it may be that ’■ Central " customs were passed on to the 
related tribes by the Dieri. The admixture is evident in the ease of the Itehumundi 
(Darling tribe. Kilparra-Hnkwarra) language. " South-Central group, witli tooth 
ecudsion in their southern branch (Tongaranka), while the three other tribes (Wilya. 
Kongait. Bulalli) have adopted circumcision from their western neighDturs.- They 
have the pointing bone made of the fibula of a dead man’s leg, but they will al'O 
use the leg-bone of a kangaroo or emu. Like the Dieri. they bury the bone and 
burn it to kill the victim.® Another Darling tribe where we find the custom is the 
Maroura ; they make a charm ot luinian fat. emu bone, and human hair that 
enters the victim.^ Considering that they practise exactly the reverse of “ delayed 
burial it is quite conceivable that the lack of available human bones would lead 
to the substitution of an emu bone, .still preserdng the human element in the other 
ingredients of the mixture. 

8. '\ye had better drop the thread here, for fear of leaving another highway 
unnoticed by which this custom could have spread to the south-east. The Cape 
York Peninsula is occupied by tribes who speak languages of the " Xorthern " type, 
but there are reasons to suppose that the tribes with matrilinear descent entered 
the continent at this point,, and assimilated much " Central ” blood and culture 
on the way.® The Xgerrikudcli on the Pennefather Kiver speak a “ Xorthern " 
language.^ The death-charm, or omho, consists of a long, thin bone needle fixed 
into a wooden shaft, a spear in miniature. The bone from the emu or human leg 
is considered more efficacious than any other. They thrust it forwards rvith a long 
expiration and draw it back again with a corresponding inspiration. A\'hen it i.s 
buried under a fireplace the victim begins to pine away.® Proceeding to the soutli, 
we have the Castletown blacks on the Gilbert Eiver ; they may be Karandee or 

' ,SV> Schmidt. ( dicdcriiiiLT." Anthropo-t. 1012, p. 4,S4. 

- \t‘. Howitt. l.r.. p. OT-J. 

‘ A. tv. HowUt. I.C.. p. 300. 

^ Pu. tv. Holden. The Jlnroiirn Trlhe, in Taplin, Folk-Lore, ilanners. Cn-tom- cduI Lii»ri>irir/f i 
of Ihf ■'i'liith An --toll inn Ahoriijiut-. ISTO. p. 18 (c/. Schmidt. " Cihederunc.” Anthropo^. 1012, 
p. .tSbi. 

’ ■■ They eft the body as quickly as po.'.sible under the uround " (Holden, l.r.. p. Ig). 

® (lur ■■ Central " tribe.s 'peak ■'Xorthern'' laneuaec' (Sihiuidt). and have what Craeljiier 
call' a ■■ Wc'teru Papuan " < ulturc. 

' .Schmidt. " ( (liedi niiiv,"' Anthiopo^. xii, xiii. p, 471. 

' tv. E. I’.oth. ■■ .SiijX'r.'tition, JIaoie and Medicine." Xorth QnefnAtMiid Eth iirrjr'ipihti. Bull. .7, 
190'?, p. :;2, .4, tt ai'd. T’/'c Mirarh of Mnpoon. 1908, p. 120. 
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Kundara, but. at any rate, their territory falls within the area of " Xortlierii ’’ 
language.s. Thev seem to practise both simple and delayed burial.^ The leg- and 
ann-bones of the iiieii are mually put at the end of the spears, as they believe it 
giees them the strength of the man whose bones they carry.- Another group of 
tribe' with " Xorthern ” languages are those speaking the Princess Charlotte Bay 
dialects. 3 All complaints of a serious nature, from malaria to syphili.s, are a'l-ribed 
to the action of a jiarticuiar charm, formed of a pointed piece of human fibula stuck 
with wax on to a reed sp^ar.^ In other parts of the Peninsula sickness is attributed 
to {n) sorcery practised by means of a young man's shin-bone, (6) the bone of a 
kangaroo or native companion, (c) a wooden splinter, believed to be a spear tip. All 
bone charms are called tno-l-ad (kokominni) ; the mo.st potent is the mar (a young 
man'.s) )nol-ad. then there is ngunda (kangaroo), “ inohtd, etc. The Kalkadoon in the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn district have pointers made of the human forearm or an emu 
bone : the sharpened end is sometimes fashioned like a fish-hook, probably to 
indicate that the sorcerer is fi.~hing for the soul, the life-blood of his victim. These 
examples of the customs we are considering refer to tribes with " Xorthern ’’ 
languages, situated to the north of the ” South Australians,'’ who must also have 
migrated through the Cape York Peninsula. The latter probably held the Peninsula 
before they were replaced by a back-wave of " X'orthern ” tribes pressing in a west- 
easterly direction and then turning from the south to the north.® To the west of 
our ■■ Southern tribes we have two off-shoots of the Arunta linguistic group, the 
Undekerebiiia and Yaroinga. In addition to ” pointing " by the ordinary method, 
the Yaroinga doctor " shoots '’ the pointer with a sharp pu.sli from the open palm 
of one hand along the prongs of a forked stick.* Botli the Kalkadoon and the 
Yaroinga made use of the cJiirnko. a short emu bone (from 2 to 2-1 inches long) filed 
to a point. It is placed undergroimd with the point up in the situation wliere the 

‘■Rolled up in bark and placed on a kind of platform eight feet from tlie ground” (A. C. 
Bicknell. Trareh <niil Ailvf.idiirei in Xorthern QneenAnmL lS‘.C>. p. 10] ); this is a chiefs grave. 
The usual method, however, is another form of delayed buri.il (“To lay the buiiv on its back 
vutli the knees bent uptc ards until it is (piite dried. They are then taken away and placed in some 
hollow tree”) (ihid .. pp. 101. lOHi. 

“ ( )u each side ot the grave we found posts pointed with large tufts of feathers on the top ” 
('Jtiil.. p. Iu2). This looks like a parallel to the curious grave fio-t.' of the Melville Islander' (rf, 
Jspencer. Xutire Tnhe^nfthe Xorthern Territori) of Austrulia. Ifll4. p. 22S ; H. Klaatsch, ” .''diluss- 
bei'icht iiber .Seme Reise nacli Australien.’" Zeitschrift f"r Ethnolooie, lOuT. jip. tiTS. (iTp , 
A. Searce. Iti Andralian T/opics. 1907, p. 2oS). 

- Idem, l.r., p. lO.j. They are cannibals’ flesh dried as trophy i p. 104 .). 

^ Schmidt. ” (.diedernng.” Anthropos, xii, xiii. 4.51. 

« Roth. hr., p. :i:l. 

^ Roth. pp. ;!2. .'ll). Molnd. evidently tin same word as the Dieri mol". 

® t'f. .'schmidt. ” (.diederung.” Anthrupo^. xii. xiii. p. S13. 

• W. E. Roth. Ethnolo-jlcdl .Stmliet nmonn ft'f Ximth-]Vest-Ctntrrii ttnr^ ; J:i,id .lb'll i'linr. 1 >07 
]i. 156. 
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victim lias been expelling one or other oi the eiiiunctorie'.^ AVe tabulate theee data 
as lullow : — 



Human. 

Animal. 

•Stick. 

Platlurm. 

(.'anni- 

balism. 

Earth. 

I’li'i'-ki re'uina ... 

R.E.S. 1.56 ■ 



It.B. 39(3 



Yav-U!iL',i... 


R.S. 32 

— 


— 

— 

Kaikadouc 




— 

R.E.S. 16*3 ' 

— 

Koku-iainni 

R.S. 32 

R.S. 32 

R.S. 32 

R.B. 370 

— 

— 

X^^t-rrikinkli 

Prill', (!’iiar- 

R..-'. 32 

R.S. 32 


R.B. 3HS 

Ward 121 

— 

iuttu Bav 

R..S. 32 

— 

— 

K.B. 371 


— 

Ca.stlet'j-vu tribe 

Bieknell 

11-1.5 . 




K.B. 101. 

' 102 

R.B. 1**3. 
104 

R.B. lol. 
](.*2 


That is. we have seven tribes with the " human " form of the pointing bone (<oine 
have the other forms in addition), and .^ix out of seven practise platform burial. - 

9. The Alitakoodi and the iivkoolon belong to the Bundjil group of lanauages ; 
a " Southern ” island engulfed by the northern sea.® Hence the complexity of their 
culture and burial customs, for they seem to have all three methods of di.sposal 
of the dead (platforms, anthropophagy, bitrial).'* The Limbeeu-jar-golong are demons 
whose name means that they live in the bark of the tree. They are like a black 
fellow but all bones, skeletons with eyes like stars, hands or claws like talons. They 
carry a stick with a crook in their hand called " u-onimalongo.” and it is with these 
sticks that the Limbeen-jar-golong of hostile tribes can kill at a distance, while those 
of their own tribe are friendly.® AA’’e do not know whether they have also got the 
“■ human " form of the pointing bone, but the pointing stick used by a ghost seems 
to indicate as much. Another tribe of this group are the Hitakoodi. They use the 
“■ human '' pointing bone.® They have, however, conserved the South Ait^tralian 
cu'tom of .-simple &arth burial.' 

1(). The same great linguistic group which we have been considering in the case 
of the Dieri ha.s also a northern branch. The Goa belong to this " Morth-Central ’’ 
group of ■■ Southern " languages,® and we find them in posses.sion of the pointing 

' i’c'tli. .Supeistition, Alanic and Medicine,” lUo:;. Bull. X. Q. E., v.. p. .‘!2. 

- I I aiiiK't find any data of the di'-iJO-^al of the dead aiiiuiia the Kalkadoon. li.E..''. = W. E. 
It til. Eip /'olojicai the Xortk-J] eit-Ce/df'/f-l QuAfzn^lnn'l Ahori'jinffB. 181*7. Il.s. = 

AV. E. Roth. ■■ .Supeistition. .Maair- and Medh me.” BnUttin of Xortk Onff ndn ,iil Elhno'ji a plm. 
l'*ii:l. V. R.n. = \V. E. Kotli. ” Ifuiial O-rem. .nie.s and Di'po^al of the Diad.” Xorth (Jan 
E'l’ :,li I/. Bull. ix. 

' f, Schmidt. ■■ (diederuntf.” Anthroj/o^. 1014, ix, p. 990. 

* Ell. P.tlmei', ■■ Xotf s on Australian Tribe-.” Journ. Antlir. xiii. pp. gM!, 29s. 

“ R.ihm-r, lx.. ]ip. 291. 292. 

'* Ruth. Ethiioloijirnl .SO'dit', p. 1-73. 

Idem, Bnruil. p. 39.5. 

' s, Innidt, ■■ 1.1 liedi-i tine,” Anlhfopi,^. ix, pp. It"-*”. 
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bone.^ Then there are the Kia or Proserpine River aboriginals.- and the Pitta- 
Pitta and Ooloopooloo, who close the chain and lead us back again to the South- 
Central ’’ languages.^ Like the Dieri group, with which they are connected by language 
and by a common friuitier. the.se tribes bury their dead and cover them with log.s.* 
They practise subinci.siun.® and. like all other Queensland tribes, they show many 
points of contact with the Centre. Their method of pointing with a human bone 
has been described at length by tV. E. Roth. Like the Dieri. they draw the patient’s 
life-blood out and keep it in the bone receptacle, vliich i.^ connected by a string 
with the pointer. Yet we shoul<l say that the Dieri did not get the cu.'tom from 
them but from the Central tribes, for it is a laymen's business among them. The 
Queensland tribes reserve this privilege for the caste of ” doctors.' 

11. tVe have assumed that the present inhabitants of the Cape York Peninsula 
with ■■ Xorthern " languages are a back- wave from “ X'orthern-Central " tribes, and 
here laymen exercise the noble art which is contiued to doctors in Queensland. 
Probably the general use is a later development, for in the Anula and IMara tribes 
on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria we still have traces of the special connection 
between tlie medicine man and the jioiuting bone. The medicine men are called 
iiiungui'iii by the ilara and ino/tkani by the Anula. In the latter tribe the profession 
is hereditary in the members of the Falling-star totem, who are especially associated 
with the unlrieudly spirits in the sky. The Anula have no sorcerers of a beneficent 
nature, the power.s of the inunkoin only consisting in ]iciiiiting bones.® Now 
jnunkani is evidently the same word as niaiigon.i used for the death-bone in tiie 
Boulia and Cloncurry district. The word for medi» ine men is " p<issessor of the 
death bone " in both these areas.'*’ We assume that cannibal or j)!atform burying 
tribes related to the Anula carried the custom ot the pointing bone along the Gult 
of Carpentaria coast into Cape York Peninsula, whem-e it was pa-sed on to tlie 
neighbouriug tribes with tjuuthern " languages. 

11. The junction of the Culgoa and the Darling approximately coiresponds to 
the ]iart of the continent where the various group' ol languages meet. To the 

1 Euth. Etki'oliiijical pp. 1.32. 153. 

- Roth. •• .Superstition, iNIagic and iledkine." l'J03, Bull. X. E.. v.. p. 32. 

Srhniidt, i diederuna. 1914, 98o. Bo_n'. " L>ie iV-i.'rtnalp! uiioiiiiiia. " 

Ak. il. li i,!j. Ill ll ii-ii. 1 )iiiky:hriit‘ II. Bd. 64, Ahtli. I, 191!', pp. .37, loO. 

^ Roth. Ethifjli'ijii'iil .sv //>/,<>. jip, 132. 133. 

^ Roth. KUini'lii'jlriil Stii.Jif. pi. 173. 

W. !■:. Roth. Eth.,ikyi,-iil Sl.iili,-. j,. 1,32. 

' < f. .Speiu er and Calleii, XnAfniii Tn'ii_<. p, 4-3li. 

' <-/■ .Sprencei and Gillen. Xorfh-in Tilkt^. pji. 4.ss. 4.s!'. 

^ Roth. Ethiiiil'iijiml ■'^tillin', p. 1.32. The -.line wind tor lioiie i- touiul in tin- South Central 
and Buiidjil lanaiiage^ ((,.'• S' hmidt. ' ( dicdei iina," .Ir'/oo^Kiv. .\ii. xiii. pi. 732; Cuir. The 
AuAialiun Itnei. iv. pip). 32. 33). Certain piuintina hone- ii.simble the bone wuin in the na-al 
sepjtnm (Eylmaim. l.r,. p. 213;. but thi- is the otlieial bailee of a Wariannuiaa and Workaia 
meiliune man. and al-o u-ed for piiujei tina it into the body of the patient o'®!>'.'ni er and (.iKeii. l.c., 
pip. 4S3, 4stii. 
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ea^t uf tile Dai'linit lanmiaitf', and to the south of the " Xoitli-hentral ’ ' uroup, 
We have the eiiltural and lingtiistic unitv formed hy the WiraJiuri-Kainilaroi and 
minor tribe'. Aecording to Father Schmidt, the Wiradjuri-Kaniilaroi group 
originated tk't out of the Yuin-Kuri stock, with other' allied to the Wakka 
and Kabbi. and to this mixture was superadded an infusion of '■ Xorth-Gentral ” 
elements.^ 

Xutwithstanding the complicated construction of thi.s hypothesis, it seems to 
maler-rate the number of ethnic strata which comstitute this group rather than to 
over-rate them. We must add the agreements between this area and the Central 
tribes, (hf tour.se. there are various ways to account for these parallels. The emu- 
footed " High-Gods " of the Centre are probably anterior to Arimta immigration, 
and are derived from a previous stock which is also represented in the Wiradjuri- 
Euahlavi group (Yuin ?)_. while the child-birth beliefs and the iidichiuina ceremonies 
of the Euahlayi nmst be derived from the Centre, through the Kupuro-Wungko- 
Kurldlla-Bunburi tribes and the Wollaroi.^ The neighbours of the Wollaroi are 
the Euahlayi.^ These now have simple earth burial, but in the olden time some of 
the tribes would keep a body at least five days and put it in hollow trees. After 
this they would bury the body, expecting it to come up white " — that is, to be 
incarnated as a white man.* Here we have the faint trace of a connection between 
delayed burial and the belief in reincarnation : and both point to the Centre as their 
former home. We are also told that they might easily extract the small joint -bones 
with which to make poison.® Bone is sometimes used for making their pointing 
apparatus, but wood is the usual material for the pointing stick or gooicera.^ Ligature 
and life-blood are found here, as in the Dieri custom " ; moreover, in the case of 
the Euahlayi we have an exact parallel to the use of the kuja-iDara, the Dieri death- 
plant.® These analogies tvith the Dieri custom seem to indicate that the Euahlayi 
did not receive the pointing bone from the " Xorth-Ceiitral " group on the opposite 
side of the Culgoa, but that they brought it along with them from the Wiradjuri stock 
to their present hunting-grounds in the north. The use of a large pointing stick 
lor men and a .small one for women remin<ls its of another wooden objeet which 
is difierentiated in a similar manner — the bull-roarer. Now the Wiradjuri have 

^ SthniiUt. ■■ Gliederimg.” Anihiopo^. xii. xiii. p. 7S.5. 

- CJ. F. Graebner, '■ tYandenuiii iinrl Entwickelung sozialer Sy.steme in Australien.” Olobu.s 

pp. 00. 22:1. 

’ Parker, l.r.. p. 1. 

^ Parker. p. 91. 

^ Parker, l.c. The small bom.' of the wTi-t of a dead person are al-u pounded up ansi put 
jnt'i food, in honey or water, as a poi'on i Parker. l.r.. p. 40). 

Parker. l.r.. p. ll.'l. 

' Siebert, l.r.. p. .5-5. Life-blood also in Queensland (Roth. .St-iJ'o.,. ji. l.joi. 

' Siebert. l.r.. with Patker. I r.. :;2. 
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two bull-i'oarers — a large one (male) and a small one (temale)^ — and they have 
also a peculiar form of pointing bone. Some of the medicine men use a small piece 
of vood, ^llaped like a bull-roarer, placed close to the tire and pointing towards 
the intended -s-ictini. AVheu the instrument becomes quite hot it springs up and 
enters the man.- The 'Wiradjuri must have received the custom from the Dieri 
(on account of the specific analogies between Dieri and Euahlavi). with the Darling 
tribes as intermediaries.® The AViradjnri practise simple earth buriald so that 
they would easily substitute the wooden instrument for the human bone. However, 
the charm called yangunt (de.scribed by Howitt)® looks very inudi like a modified 
survival of the bone pointer. If the gooweni ot the Euahlavi is historically connected 
through the bull-roarer-shaped pointing stick of the Wiradjuri. and through the 
Darling forms with the Dieri, this does not prove that the northern neighbours 
of the tribe had no influence whatever on the group of custom^ we are considering, 
for it was these who brought delayed burial and the magical use of the small joint- 
bones with them.® 

13. The use of the pointing bone seems to have filtered down to the south-ea.st 
corner from the Gulf of Carpentaria by two principal routes. One of these is repre- 
sented by the following series ; Queensland tribes with “ Northern ” languages . . 

Goa, Pitta-Pitta . . . burra tribes . . . Coastal tribes with " Eastern " 

languages.'^ If the Maryborough tribes rub the dead man's kidney fat on the point 
of their .spears to make them deadly,® this reminds us of the Ca.stletown custom of 
u.sing the dead man's bone as a spear-tip. The Kumbaingerri believe that a human 
leg-bone ground to a point and pointed at them cau.ses sickne.ss or death.® These 
tribes are in contact with the Yuin-Kurri group t<.> the south. The Awabakal were 
one of these.^® and they seem to have had the magical bone practice in close connec- 
tion with their medicine men. They obtain it from the corpse by sleeping on the 

^ R. H. Matiunvs. "The Burbunc of the Wirailjuii Tribes." Jo>irn. Roy. 

XXV. p. 2!'S. 

- Howitt. I.r.. p. .ttio. 

’ Thi-y cneiipy the teintory lietweeii tlie ” Soul h-< 'euttal ' ami Wnailjuii lincuistie croup. 
On the two bull-roarers in the Iti-humimcli nation. I'f. Howitt. I.r.. p. liT.o. 

^ Howitt. I.r.. p. 4bt). 

^ Howitt. I r,. p. ;5f)l. 

' Parker. I r.. 'll. pollowinc in'tanee 'cenis to rtter to a Xceumba iWaihvun) or Batkinji 
lUstom. which rvas recarded as an unheard 'cf thine by the Kainilaroi : — A blaik fellow died on 
the Baiwciii. below Boiiike. Two days alter that a " bad blat k fellow' " took up the body ami 
skinned it. He kept tin skin and a lioni’. with which he believes he i .in kill ant one ( W. Piidlev, 
" Report on Australian Lanatiaaes and Traihtion'.” .JonnniL 1.S72. p. 272). 

■ Sehiuiilt, ■■ (diederiinc," xii. xni. p. 773. 

' Howitt. I.r . p. 7.73. They eat thill own ih-ad but not the eneiiiy. 

E. Palmer. "Notes on .''ome Aiistrahaii Tiibi ./.m/i/). Hn///r.. .xni, p. 2'j3. Puttini; j 

hawk bone into tire is another method. 

C’ Si hinidt. " ( Uiederuiia." Anthtijio^. I'il3. p. .732. 
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grave. ^ Tiie>e medicine men are next kin to the lJody-.■^natcheI■s mentionc-d by 
Parker, vdio steal parts of the skeleton to make poison-bones.- The coa.stal tribes 
referred to by Parker practise platform burial, and it was through them that the 
Awabakal with simple biiriaP learnt the u.se of the human bone for magic. Tlie 
circumstance that those who desired to come into posse.ssion of this redoubtable 
instrument mu.st despoil the graves for that purpose must undoubtei.lly have helped 
to remove it from the sphere of the common mortal to that of the medicine man. 

14. AVe are again comj)elled to break off at thi.s point, for the Yuiii tribes border 
on Victoria, and we must cou.sider the state of things in the Xarrinveri group of tribes 
before forming an opinion as to the origin of the practice as found in Victoria. The 
Xarrinyeri are regarded as the representatives of a race with local organization and 
paternal descent, which inhabited Aiustralia before the tribes with dual organization 
and maternal descent.^ Father Schmidt finds linguistic reasons for supposing that 
the territory which at present is inhabited by Darling tribes formerly belonged tct 
the Varrinveri.® who were partly assimilated and partly driven to the south by the 
present Darling tribes. The idea of a former connection between Xarrinyeri 
and " Western Papuan " (Graebner) agnatic tribes of the Centre has been 
hinted at,® although as yet it can hardly be said to be beyond doubt." Howe\-er 
that may be. the Xarrinyeri posse.ss a .special form of the custom we are 
Considering and this form is only shared by their immediate northern neigh- 
bours. ■■ There is a deadly practice of injury possessed by some of the tribes of the 
Murray River, but I have never heard of it in any of tho-e ea.st of the Darling River. 
A j'iece of bijiie i' sharpened to a very fine point and is inserted into a decaying 
corp.se. being left there for some time until it becomes thoroughly .saturated with the 
poison. It is then wrapt up with some of the putrid matter and kept ready for use. 
A very slight stab with it i.s said to cause death.''® This corresponds exactly to the 
practice of the Xarrinyeri in the south, and Taplin tells us that the custom of " netl- 
ye II " was introduced about sixteen yeans ago from the Upper Murray.® The old 
men are well acquainted with the virulent nature of fluids from a corpse, and they 
re-lsted the attempts of the missionaries to make them bury their dead (give up 
pkitfoiming) in order to be able to practise this form of .sorcerv. " Without corpses 
there could },e no //e//)/c/o' .... without delaved burial no pointing bone. 

* L. E. Thi'elkeW. An Longii'ige m Sj/oktn knj the Airnh'ihd. ls!)2. p. 4S. 

- Parker. 1 .r.. p. ')2. 

’ (’]■ -V. W. Tlionias. ■ of the Dead." Fiilk-Lmi. \i.\. p. tOd. PI. X (.Maji). 

‘ .s. liimdt. ( diederung," Anthroiio.-. xii. xiii. p. 7Ug. 

' .SehlUldt. l.c. 

" Schmidt. " ( diederung." AntkuOjjri^. xii. xiii. p. 807. 

' X \V. Tiioiua-. ■■ Di-po.sal of the Dead.” Fulk-L'ne. xix. p. .'i'.lO. < 'a rid u ed huri.il 

plaltonii- and tin- i oniier tion of tlii^ an-a with tlie rentie 

’ .t. E. P. ( diiieion. ■■ Xoti'^ on .Snuie Tiihe- of Xeu South ./, 'Or. .iiOhio/i. Ih-t.. 

Is, St. p. .302. 

“ Taplin. I.C.. jj. 211. 

Taplin. I.C., pp. 30. :J1, 
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They prick the enemy when asleep with a bone inserted into a corpse and this 
i-? bufhcient to kill him through blood-poisoningd In this case the pointing bone has 
developed into something more than an imaginary weapon, and we .should not be 
certain that we have to do with a local development of the >ame custom but lor a 
casual remark of Taplin. He says they are dreadfully afraid of it. " the /nere [jniiii hkj 
of the neilyeri at them makes them feel ill.”- 

When they insert a bone into the putrid curp'c they are acting in accnrdance 
with the well-known principle of sympathetic magic : contact with death brings 
death.'’ and it is quite accidentally that they discover a real poison. The difference 
between this practice and the custom of the northern tribes (Anula, Warramuiiga) 
is that the latter onlv make the pointing l>o:ie when the flesh has disajipeared.''* 
so that there is no putrid corp.se and pointing bone at the same time. In thi- case 
we have a secondary displacement of the original custom, a bor.e i' ke})t from one 
corpse and only made use of when it can be 'trengthened by the aiMitiona! power 
of the next. 

15. The Darling tribes seem to be composed of two ^’rata. a Xarrinyeri-liko 
sub.stratum with a matrilinear (Dieri-Uke) layer above it.^ Ai-cording to the beliefs 
of the Bnngvarlei- and Parkiuigi. sickness is caused by an ein my using a yninitooP 
Here the u.se of fire, the burying and gradual burning of the bone, corresponds exactly 
to Dieri way.s.'’ but the latter do not use the flc"}! of a .second corpse." nor ilo thev 
bring the bone into touch witli the body cif their victim. These element-' of the 
cU'tom might be traces of a former Narrinveri-like popnlaticni. a- tln-y agive with 
the “ iiii'hjt fi " idea. Ethnical intermixture i-, (|uite evident ajul undeiiLi ble for 
the ^^Vltjoba!uk ; they talk a Kulin (patrilinear) d.ialect* and have the 'ocia! organi- 
zation of the Buandik tribes.^ with the two matrilinear ela-se-,. Krokitc h-lhucutch 
ami snbtotems. Thu-- far ue have reason to a--cribe a K\ilin and a Dieri-W'iimbaio- 
like element to the Wotjobaluk. but. a- we ~!-,all proceed to >how. there i' also a 
strain of Geiitral influence superadded to these. The Wathi-Wathi group of tribes 
have Alcheringa beings. and the moitnary t'ltem sv-tem of the Wotjobalidt i' 


^ Tapliii. [)p. 3'*. 31. 

- Taplin. p. 31. 

^ ( t\ Spell' *r au'I (nUtn. Xnhit Tnfn-. pp .T'kJ. 

^ S( Imiidt. ■' ( du’.ieruiiA.' Ai‘fhnq/f>^. xn, xiu. j>. 7h‘*. 

F. B*)nn' y. Antfu. Ir't.. xiii. p. ]3 <e 

SieixH’t. pp !i7. 7).“), (, J, aFo ^1. Mnni’li'»n-* . *s., //7 m Papri'-. ” Abu- 

ri_ine^ : Aii'^tralian CuIehih i>44. p. 337 : ami Taplin, / • .. " Pand'd and Claiu luAvater." 

’ [t i". hou '-x ci . wi'a]ip* 'I in tar and rinn teat K' < •a'-oii. in (.’ui • . in p. 

^ Srhnii'lt. " ( ii'cdfMiri.:." Ai/Ah/iq"^^. 1312. p P'lln 

'' { '/. S‘ hiui<lt. P'31. ^ n a!''* ( -ra'd-ntn. in ‘.m>, iJ23. 

A. L. F*. bainei'i'in '■Ante'? on .Vnim Tida-" cf A7-\v Siutli WaF^/' Anttit . Sgl’ . 

1S^4. }'. 3i)S. 
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connected with a belief in reincariuitiuiid both characteristic features of the Central 
area. The same current of migration which introduced reiiiLarnaLiun into Western 
Victoria must also be held responsilde for introducing platform burial into the south- 
western corner of Victoria. The Wutjobaluk them-clves [uactise simple burial.^ 
but the Mukjarawaint, who were closely connected with them and attended the 
same initiation ceremonies.^ had platform or tree burial. The dead man's father 
(own or tribal) made magic of the tibula.^ The name of this instrument is /julo, 
a word which is perhaps cunnecteil with jniilo of the Darling Eiver tribes.^ At 
any rate, the cirstoni itself points to these tribes, for we fiml two elements hitherto 
only noticed on the Darling ; pointing is combined with throwing, and a bit of 
dead man's flesh is tied to the bone. Kangaroo sinews were u^ed fur this pnirpo.^e. 
hence the other name of the ijnlo was juiert (-sinews). The whole was anointed 
with dead man's fat and raddle, after which it was hung over the fire to make it 
■■ strong " — another Darling (and Dieri) feature. When used it was .swung round 
by a length of about .3 feet of kangaroo sinew and then thrown in the direction of 
the intended victim.® 

16. The appearance of a falling star indicates that the magic bone has taken 
effect, and the " Bangal has caught another victim whom he has deprived of his 
fat.^ For us it indicates something more — the historic connection and common 
source of all these practices. It solves the riddle propounded by the Anula at the 
northern extremity of the continent, and explains why the profession of medicine man, 
whose only occupation is “ giving the bone " to his fellow-man. should be hereditary 
in the falling-star totem.® 

The Arunta will not eat mndio^oms and toadstools, believing them to bo fallen 
stars and endowed with AritmiqiiiU.haP this being the word for the magical potency 
of a bone or stick which has been ■' sung " over, and tliiu made ready To be med 
as a pointing-bone.^® 

17. In all contributions of the modern " culture-hi'tory " sclmol to the problems 
of Au'tralian ethnology the Kurnai figure as the mo'T primitive of tribes, as the 
starting-point for etlinological and 'oeiolugical deduction''. ” From the Arunta 

t Howitt. Li\. p. 144. R. H. .\iatli' w-. EthuotiHjiC'i! oa g..; Ah-,, iiimul uf Xeu' 

So<'th ft ltd T ictotiji, loo.!), p. 01, 

- Howitt. J.r.. 4o3, 

^ Idti/l. Ibid., p, 01.). 

Id()i>, ibid., p. 4.').3. 

^ ^7’. aOuvf. 

Howitt, I.r.. p, 300, CJ. p. 3f»s .dd-d 

" Ho-witt. I.r.. p. 300. 

" t-r am I < ollf-n. /p T- O- pj). -t-SS. 4>0. 

'' I'l^ in. Xufii f Ti ib^ s. ]). 300. For otla-i < of a faliiU'A "tar iiiun atiuA di ,ttli in An-stialia, 
ij. ]■ . Mourr. f)>fir>( nj lilt E'lrltf Sdfhr m II#'' Andudi'i, l''3o— t]. Jss4, |)_ p) ^ (. (p-ev, 
,1 I i'riih’d,ii rij f,j' f}}f Idiidfr*-. oj Sonf/i II#''#/// A-/d/''ilc>i. 1^41. p. II ; Kri’o'w-. " Mvtl;' of the 
1 ai hldii Rivt r AhoriLiinv'-. ' Sr.^int^ oj V#///. n, 1^'***. p. 104. 

I'lcin. AgO'i T/tb^'-. p. .j37. 
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to tile Kiiniai " tin* direction taken by the spec illations of all evolutionist authors, 
and the new school goes exactly in the opposite direction. The character of their 
language as well as their geographical ]iusition in the extreme south-east of the 
continent are sutticient to show that it is here, if anywhere, that we can exigect to 
hiid representatives of the iirst inliabitants of Australia ; but this, of cour'C, does 
not prove that the first inhabitants were the most primitive, or that the Kurnai are 
unadulterated, unmodified representatives of this Australo-Tasnumian iropulation. 
Indeed, even Father .‘schmi'lt acknowledges the possibility that mme recent currents 
may have contributed their share to the material culture of the Kurnai. though why 
we shordd suppose that it was only the teelmical and not also the religduiis and 
sociological culture which was open to influence from the north and, west I tlo nut 
know. The Alcheringa myths certainly Ijeloiig to the culture-complex of the 
Central tribes, and the Kiunai have them in a very characteristic setting. ^ This 
points to another stratum of population related to the Central Australians, who 
migrated to the south-east carrying cert. da cn'totiis and beliefs with them, but 
adopting the language of the aboriginals by whom they were assimilated.- Probably 
we should find more points of contact if our knowledge of the Kurnai could be 
compared in cpiantity ami .piality to our knowledge of the Centr.il tribes.® but, 
at any rate, we have another important link in the custom of delayed burial.'* *Cs 
might be expected, we find the pointing bone, although in the modified form of a 
spear-tlirower, rubbed with human or kangaroo fat and " roasted ” in theusual manner.® 
P'S. I think we have succeeded in 'howiiig (a) ihuf the cushmi of I'/llini/ a,> ciicniij 
h;! Jim ii! I ml fJie jibidit cif <t ihinl nmn n! Ikh, ,iiii.<t hd/'c iii'ujdKital tn a ihjiiufi (ura, 
d'heiK't it {rjii'tnJ Oi'i'i' tlif ii'/ioh' .liii-f I'lti III r I Hill limit ; (b) tlmf tiii^ iiiiii coiihl mdi/ be 
t]l€ t€ !' !' itOt' ij OCCiljjiiyl b*! till' *' t. iiiiti'iO ti'ibcs ii'it/i " (ii'tll A.ii-it,'id Hhi J‘linj>lfliji'S^ 
H'lin d! iii'l dcl I'lh nm,-' pHiri of ibjihjijl buiml m' iihiiit I'liiliijiliiiiliiy ns it is mill/ iii tin' 
CnsC hJ llti'st' til'll Jm ms "f dlsjiiisnl of ilii ih iiil thnt tin’ in i rssn 1 1 / hum's ii'n i ili'n ilnblc 
and (C) flint then; is n timli?iiC(J to snbstitnlt' Oflmi ninlfi'nils. kninJO I'Oo m €m n.-bones, 

^ Cj.. Howitt. l.i' . p. 4 n7. 

- Till- Ice nil of the liist Kurnai .n pi iu .01 ini li.ip' ini In ntes tin-- Miiuration 1 flow it t. l.r.. p. 4S.‘i 1 . 

" ( f. the leinaik of A. K. lliown. ■ Tlin e Trihe- ot \\ e-tein .Vu-tialia.'' ■/ii'irn . Itmi. Anthr. 
hi'!.. Ihl.’J. ]i. P.Pi : "n.ir knowleiKe of the'C tiilie^ 1 - viiv iiuoinplete anil im-.atisfai.turv " 
p'efciTin,: to tile Kuinai'. 

■* Howitt. I'., p. t.V.h I'f. the .ii'i U"ioii oil this point hitw.en I haehn. r ami ."si hniiilt. 
(.S. imuilt. t ' nri'ii ' ■! 'hr ' mtf >4,.. PUg. pis. note 2, (haet.ner. Antimnim. i\. To 

lAiihii-. .XI vi. p. .’144'. 

' Howitt. l.r.. j'p. 301. .'jog. Jilin s of ileeea'eii lelativt' rarritd about oy Ta~niauians 
(L. Ruth. TJit AovAijimi "j Tiiin rtii'i. Is'.ip. p. OIj. 

® S'l. SUinmetz. •’Dei Kiitlokaiinihalisiiiiis.’ A/.W. . U ' ih r m ihr. I A s. Hoe, XW'I., 

pj). 1-00. 

‘ fur a hiinian hun--. whnh v juost appiiiiaoil fur tlie piirpris.. a t'uitiun uf a kanj.troo's 
ui emu's le_-honf may he -uh^iitiiti 4 Rot;.. Eii m-’ ijn 'A IsoT. p. l.jg!. The most 

P'ltiiit mateiial to make i.-. ol i- a vi.t.ne iiniim ^luii-hoiie 'Roth. ■' Supei stitiuii. ^lairie and 
Aleiln itie. lAAK Aoith On., ■’^iih 'I LiJ'’-i.<j' iiAi'i. 1*hi 3. p. 3gt. 
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or -iticTs. for the hioitan ftbulri. especinVq v'heo tribes n ith. eoitji buiial horro’i- 

the custom fro ii> tribes racially connected with the y roups in which the custoni originated. 

19. It is usually supposed that there is a remote connection of some sort 
between the Australian tribes speaking ” Xortheru " languacres and the population 
of Xew Guinea and Melanesia.^ Two such important customs as platform bitrial 
and circumcision- are found in this area, and a-^ we are concerned here e-peciallv 
with the former, we shall leave other ethnological problem^ aside and turn straight 
to our main cpiestion. Dr. Rivers tells us that the custom of preservation i- 
associated with the chiefs in fMelane.sia.^ This is e.l^o the ca^e among the Mafulu. a 
Pvgmv-Papuan mountain people of Xew Guine.i.^ in Borneo. “ in Xia-..® and in 
Madagascar.' The reason why this form of dispo-al of the dead should be reservcil 
to chiefs and nobles is a racial one. according to Dr. River,'. As he aho regards tin- 
cult and special importance of the skull a.- characteristic of the betel-people (the 
second kindjed stream of migration).® it would fit in with his general scheme if we 
as'-ribed delaved burial and the magical use of human bones to the kava-people. 
who are responsible for the introduction of totemisin in 3Ielanesia,® At any rate, 
our view that the magical use of the human bone and delayed burial are elements 
of the same complex is fully ju.stified by evidence from Xew Guinea and 3Ielanesia.’® 
The Podari. one of the " bush " tribes of the inland district between the Paho an'i 
Oriomo rivers, bury their dead, but their sorcerers are a'Idicted tir corpse eating. 

^ L'f. F. Graetner. •• Kultui'kieise in Ozeanien." Z. /. lUO.-). p, 3b. 

- Even the speciality of Central tribes, the " terrible rite " (subiniuion' h found in Xew 
Guinea iR. Thurnwakl. lute Oeineinde der Bdnuro. 1921. p. 2S- ; ''j. Koheim. Avitrnlivn Toiendin . 

1925. 44.5. 

2 W. H. 11. Kivei', Tin'. Hi'tory of th- ildui'i'io n .so''/eb/. Iftli. ii. p. 276. 

* II. \V. M'illianison, Tht Mafidu, Alounf'ii'i Ptoph oj Bnti^h ynt C-rniri'i. Itd2. p. 2.56. 

“ H. Lina-Ilotli. The Xatn't^ of B/iniur/p ».../ Bichdi Sorlh Bonoo:.. Is96. i. pp. 149. 16o. 

^ Frobenius. II dtu n-whun n toj dec A* otn rcolher. ISbcv. p. .,>.3. 

■ Iden), ibid., p. 52. 

’ Rivers t.c. ch. xx. p. 277. 

= Rivt-r'. ii. p. 337. Cj. tlie eminently totemic oiganization ut the Central 

Au'tialian-. w ho'e intiehiuina ceieinonie' may be tompaied to tht- niaeieal d,-uice.s ot tlclaia-'ian 
seeiet .-ocietif? lanuther " kawa " element according to River.s'. Uf coui-:e this cannot mean the 
■■ kawa " o'.f ., Rolync'iani oiigin of the Central Au'tialian' ; the uioblem iniut have a ihlieient 
'olutiiin if'J, my book ([UOted above!. 

Puuitina oiiurretl at Mabiiiag. The loire- .btrait i-l.ind' form a sort of lonnettin. 
link between Central Au.--tralia ami X'ew' Guinea. (< j. si hmidt. --Die btellung der 
Aranda.'' Z. i. K. lOns. p. s74. Idem " Die 'oziolo-gi't he nnd lelieio'ethi'elie (..i-uppicnmu de: 
aiutr. btanuiu.;' 1909. p. .'idfi. i .V c loeoibl. tooth wa- ]iaint. d i.il. Jill.-d with Vui ou- k ud^ 
of plant', and tiually nibbed all ov i witii the t.U of a human ■ oip^e J>. ;p,. ^ p, 

the tooth wa' -liot fonvaul. ami at the 'am*- time a 'pititual tootli emei.-d tia- vi> ton. who 
then died of fite < 'o nUn tdijc Anti ' ,,j,i ,b .rj -n C./ioCt.../, fo 7*../^. .</, iif.. r. p. 32*3! 

t y. Gn ■ eroioilile tinna ' of tin- \\i-'tiin I-I.nidei'; ' \\ vli ,■ _!. at el pioti.iina lit joint- 

till- model and a 'ji- ai at the pei'onur hou-e ' 'ibid., vi, 22' . '1 i . a-,- ,,r luiman tat mat' be 

the survival ot a jiuiely ■■human" j'ointma bone. For ■■delate.! l.-at.a'," if. y p 2.5s- 

vi , p. 13*). 
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They will kill a, 'let-piny man hy lightlv -trikiiiii him with a large piece of vine, which 
when dry has all the appearance of a human hone. Besides this a piece of real 
Jiuinan bone was pointed at the victim.^ Burial is the prevalent custoni of the Kai 
in Xew Guinea, but sonietinies the corp'e will be corded tightly and set up in a 
corner of the house. There is a bamboo tube to conduct the fluid of the piutrefying 
corpse into the earth. After a certain time the wrapping is opened, and the bones 
are buried, excepting the lower jaw- and one of the lower arm-bones. The arm- 
bone gives success in the chase, especially if the defunct was a great hunter, whilst 
the lower jaw leniinds the man who inherits it that it is hi' dutv to revenge the 
death on the devil inagiciair. When the luck in hunting begins to wane the bone 
is interred, as this is regarded as a sign that the ghost has definitely left for the 
other world. Sometimes no'e-pins or lime 'patuhe are made of the bones, ami the 
hair of the ilead man i.s often worn as a memorial.^ <Jn the Marshall Bennets 
the jawbone ot the dead man is worn by his widow, and his vertebrte and plialanges 
bv his wife's brother's and his own children. The grave is re-ojieneil after a certain 
time, and the skull bones are made into spatuhe. with which certain relatives feign 
to take lime.^ Still more important is the m.igicad use id' human lic,ne.s as weapons. 
First, we have the poisoned arrmvs of the Solomon Islands and tlic New Hebrides:. 
The point i.s of a dead man's bone and. therefore, imbued with inann. it has been tied 
on with powerful mana charms, smeared with "hot and burning " stuffs as the 
wound is meant to he. and veil prepareil for ii'C- with clianu'. In the Lepers Island 
there is a shaft of reed, a fore-'haft of hard wood, and a point of human hone. It i.s 
the human bone more than anytiiing else which gives the arrow its efficacy, and 
the bone of any deabi man will do because any ghost has the power to vorkon a 
wounded man, but a powerful ghost i.s naturally of greater value. The real Lepers 
Island arrow (bicne) is made with a broad white head of human hi me, with jagged 
edges, nine or ten inches long. There was a man who out of afi'ectiim for his ilead 
brother dug him up and made arrows from his bones, and everybody believed that the 
dead man was always there to help liiin.* The e.xi.steiice of a ” pui'im " substance 

' W. X. Bea->el'. y,,r C-i:,,,". lugn. p. s3. 

- ’■ .SiiUfi tiiiir'* thr fatlitH’ IT ijiotiitT < aiTieil the jaw as a iiH-niGiito " iHnwitt. 

/v<’. Gi/., p. iKuiiiai). ” rile -petial [>ait ot the hoily to which the L.ho'^t thing was tin* 

lower jaw-bone"' iJ. IlothOO. 7 A*, , Ihll, p. '2^2). b/. J, ►Spleth, nnut, 

r- 1"". 

- C'h. Ivev-"rei’, L^J)^ a 'ftr Ipll. p. ^2. \euhau~<, At'/ iii. 

^ C. bh Seli'jiiian. J}>> J/^ oj Bi.fi-It Skb' (iinmn, pp. 721-27. At Ivinvina 

thf ^kull of a dead t hiei w'd> pre."! rved an iH-irleom ; the Miiall boii'C-s ui hi^ body were made 
into lime .■^patuhe to whwh iii> nanv. wa^ _iven. and which were -aered U) h> memory Brown. 
J./'A-oe 'A//' "i flipl Pul ‘Jt- '"in-'. p. 

^ < f. the ■'rua'tirm ' <'t the pmulim: ment in Au-?tialia. 

R. H. L'udiin_ton. Th^- nn.ou7— 31U. yLhaKoF. ^pei'cr. *' FomylimiLneisen 

in den Xeiien Hhijiiden." Z. j. A".. XL\d., Ild4. p. 4bl. Speai and arrow heaiF are madt' out 
ul the 1 Mill ' -df 11 an- c"!: d '•latU' " ni A n • 'yv »u l aie toi the '•kull k uit. 
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in additinii to the dead man's Lone, reiniiiiK us of tlie Xarriiiveri. Anotiier 
magical bone weapon wliicli remind;- us of what we found in Xortliern Queensland 
i; the spear tipped with a huiuan bone. In Xew Biitain tlie arm and leg bones of 
the men they have devoured are attached to the spears ; this adds the strengtli of 
the dead man to the muscles of the living and protects him from the revenge of the 
dead man's relative-'.^ The Siara of Xew Ireland (representative of the kava-peoi)le) 
have platform burial. After a time the skull and the arm-bones are removed. The 
skull is re-buried after a special ceremony, but the arm bones are kept to be made 
into a special kind of spear {iHuncre). which is oulv used bv relatives of the deceased, 
and is believed by them to bring the assistance of the ghost in battle. - 

20. A characteristic feature of the area with delaved burial is the repetition 
of death in violent form. The aggressiveness and hostile feelings of the survivors, 
originally directed against the dead man. are now projected'^ bevond the tribal 
frontier, in the form of a head-hunting or revenge-expedition against the alleged 
magical murderer.^ The magical power of the leader in this revenge-expedition is 

Powell, L'nter den KnnnibuJen con Xeu Britnanien. 1884. p, 88. Common people are 
throuTi into the sea. chiefs set up between the branches of trees, p. 223. 

- Rivers, l.c., ii, p. 543. Parldn'on. Drel^^hj Jnhie in dec Sud^ee. 19oT. p. 3U8. For 
other cases of pointing, not rdth bones but chiefly cAth sticks, in Xew Guinea, Melanesia and 
Indonesia, see F. Vormann. “ Zur Psyehologie. Religion u.s.w. der Monunbo Papua." Antliropoi. 
I'JlO. p. 410; G. Peekel, Beligion nnd Znuberei nnf dem mittleren Xen Merhhahnnj. 1910, p. 101 ; 
Skeat and Blagclen. The Pagan Buces of the Jlalag Pehinsida. IWO. ii. p. 302. 

® As for projection, cf. the case in C. Strehlow. Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme in Zentra^- 
Auitralien. IV., Abt. Teil II.. 1915. p. 20. That the second death is a repetition of the first is proved 
by the identification of the death-bone, a part of the dead man. with the victim. The bone i> 
put into a hole and burnt ; a.s the bone is consumed by fire it enters the victim who ches in 
consequence (Howitt, A. T. of S. E. A.. 1904, p. 360). The bone contains the soul (Siebert. 
Globus. 97. p. 55) or the life-blood of the victim (W. E. Roth. Elhnologirrd Studies, p. 1.55 ; idem, 
S II perdition, p. 34). The Koko-minni combine the pointing with sympathetic magic (\V. E. Roth. 
Superstition, p. 35). If the bone is burnt the victim dies ; the only way to save him is to steep 
the bone in water (Siebert. Globus. 97, p. 95). Amon-j the Pando and Blanchewater blacks two 
or tliree old men chew the bone of some defunct friend. They then make little graves in the hot 
a.shes, and put in the bone, calling it by the name of some enemy. I\'hen the bone is consumed, 
the man they mentioned ■will die (Taplin. The Xan injert Tribe, p. 26). 

* Cf. P. Hertz, “ La Reprfeentation Collective de la Mort," L' Annie .‘soriolojique, x. pp. 65, 
l(i3. 13U. .1. Shake'pear, The LuAiei-Kuki Clans. 1912. pp. 2()U. 22u. T. C. Hodson. The Xaga 

Tribes of Mnnipiir. 1911, pp. 115. 118. 122. E. H. Goine.s. .S'ereii/ecii Yeat s among the Sea Datjaks 
of Borneo. 1911. pp. 74-76. H. Lins Roth, The Xatiies of Sarawak and British Xurth Borneo, 
ls9i). i, p. 258. G. A. Wilkcn. Dt Yer-spietde Geschrijten. iii. 1912, p. 43s, Spenser St. Jolin, 
Life in the Forests oj the Far Ea^t. 1S62. i, pp. 63. 71. Cli. Ho.-e and \\ . Mi Doueall. The Pagan 
Tubes of Borneo. 1912. i. pp. 1.58. 187. J. C. E. Tromp, '‘He Pambai en .Sebroeana JJajak-.' 
Ttj'ischiift coor Iniltsrhe Taal-. Land- en Volkthkundf. xxv. 1878. p. IIS. <). D. Tauern. Palasiini 
Hull Pntaliina. 19lM. p. 146. .1. tl. F. Riedel. Dc Sluik til Ki oeAiaat ige Ba'-.en tim^rhen Selitn.. 

en Piijiiiii. l^^b. p. 143. A. E. Jenk.s. The Bontoe Igorot.” Impai Inn nt of the Intei lor Etl'iio- 
loijical .''iirvei/ Pidihrations, 196.5. i. pp. 172-174. R. H. (Adi iimtun. The Melanesians. Is91. 
p. 257. The IVakelburra carry the body about '' until the matter ha> been settled )iv the offender 
being punished" )Ho\Mtt, A'. T. of S. E. A., p. 472: Muuhead. in ( urr. The An -tnilian 
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derived from the dead man's liair or pointing bone, in hi^ po^ses^ioii. Xow the 
additional power regarded as a characteristic leatiire of a dead man in early societies 
is akin to the awe felt bv the child with regard to adult-^. more especially it^ own 
parents. As a matter of tact, there i.? no hard, and fa'.t line between the veneration 
of old men. the superior powers attributed to them, and the increase of these powers 
caused bv death. Just a-' tlie '' magical " potencv of age is a substitute for real 
strength, increasing in converse ratio as strength decreases, comptlete annihilation is 
over-compensated for bv the supernatural power attributed to the dead man. 

The leader of the reveiige-partv derives his magical power from the dead man, 
with whom he has identified himself, who oriuinally must have been his own father, 
and in exogamic two class societv is usually his father-in-law.^ The arm or leg bone 
(as an emblem of this jxtwer) points to a less adv.inced group of humanity than the 

E'ice, iii. p. 29). tt’hite mniirnmu point worn till life has ficeii taken fur life (Dawsoti. Aii't/nliaii 
Ahoi njiiif. 1880. pp. hC-HT). t/. Collin'. An Ari'niinf nj thn ('oloii'i nf .Vtc Smith Hah', 

p. 379. d. Whithelil. Xiflrrii^tli. m Cllir. .An'lrnl.ii n Unn . i. p. 324. K. 8alvaclo. Muiniiie 
■itoiirhf. ileir Aiiilr'tUn. 18.31. pp. 338. 339. It. Broiieh-Siiiyth. Thu Ahm nf \' ti-tui in. 

1878. i. p. 107. G. Taplin. The Xnirintifri. 1878. p. 21. G. X. Teulon. Bomke. Darhiuj liirtr. 
Chit. Li... ii. 199. Howitt, A. T. of S. E. A., p. 4.7o 

‘ Hair of the dead man yiveii tu an initiate whu iiiaKe' a waist-band lUninatii ra) or a wailia- 
wailia iKaitish). The weaiiiii; of these objects is siijipo'ed to make the inward parts of a man 
hot and savage, and it is his duty to avenge liis father-in-law (Spencer and Gillen. Xoithtm 
Tnhe-i. pp. 310, 311 1 . Hair and beard: Arunta and I.uritja (Strehlou. } c.. 1913. iv. 
Teil ii. p. Hi). Arunta : girdle made of dead man's hair (Spemer and (dlleii. Xntire Tilhm. 
p. 490; idem. Xortheni Tribe-', p, 330). The aveneeis have small twigs of the Ennioj'hilni 
lonqifoUa on their foreheads and in the septum of their nO'C.s ySpencer and idllen. Xutice Tribe'. 
p, 493 ; Xorthern Tribe', p. 307). This is the death tree iStiehlow. /.c.. iv. 1913, ii. 17 ; 
Howitt. I.C.. p. 448). Utabunna : hair cut uti liy younger brother (Spencer and Gillen. Xoithern 
Tribes, pp. 343, 544). Warramunga ; whiskers cut olf by son (.Spencer and Clillen. Xorthern 
Ti ibes, p. 544). Made into cigar-shaped package called tana. When an avc-nging party is organi/.ed. 
the man carrying the tana and sometimes one of the ai in-bones oftheilead man. takes the lead. 
In possession of these objects he fights with the hrin Oelief that he must be the victor. 
M arramunga and Tjingdlli (.Spencer and (.tillen. Xoithe/n Tribes, pp. 344. .543). Gnanji : similar 
structure in po.sses.sion of .son. Conneeted with idea' lelating to reim arnation. The tibuke are 
removed, red ochred , highly prized as [lointing bonc'. Arm bones and collar used to summon 
relatives for blood revenge (.Spencer and Idllen. ibnL. pp. -540. -547). Binbinga : hair cut bv 
mother's brother's son. After the bones have been red-orhred on platfoini. the father takes one 
of the arm bones, red-ochres it. anil tie-; it round with fur 'tnng. The mes'cnger bearing this 
.'acred emblem, called kallaua, i' hini'clf legarded as saeied (Spencer and Gillen, ibid.. 
pp. 547-354). X'gerrikudi : everything burnt exiept head, tibula bone' and certain tieshy 
portions. Deceased sister's sons ijiotential sons-in-law i as avengeis. cany tibula bones and eat 
tiesh. hen done with eating the tle.'h. he di'iovei' the muideier and kill' him with a jioiiiter 
made of the tibula bones (\\ . K. Both. '■ Buiial Geienionies and Disposal of the Dead. ' Xoiih 
QneenAunrl Ethnoijutphy. ix, p. 370 ; idem. Snpr, 'fit,,,,,, ibnl.. v. I9b3. p. 32 i. Lower Gulf Cua.'t : 
ouiament containing dead man's Mesh instead of tibula bone .Roth. Burial.” Xorth Qm , nshi nd 
Lthnoijriiphy, l>l>- 379.371). .8outh-ea'tein di'tin ts ot Xi-w South Wales : dead man's hair 
made into parcel called " niurur.” used in levenge exjiedttion . R. H. 5Iathew'. Ethnoli.ijirnl Xoif' 
on the Abort, jinril Tribe' of Xen: Sm,th Wnh' i,i„l I'e be 3,. l'.Mi.5. pp. 38-42). Dead man's haii 
and blood-revenge in Xew ( nunea i-t. H . P. .Murrax , E,ip„-i B, iti'h X , „• < t n , nm . 1912. ji. 1 1 1 i. 
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one we find as the bearers of delaved burial cii'toni' in Oceania, with their idea of 
the skull as a receptacle of the soul stuff. ^ Thi.s. again, may be regarded as an 
endop.'vchical recognition of the part played liy mental function-- in cultural develop- 
ment. dVe sliould nut be surprised it we found the suine custom in another form 
at a lower cultural level, in which bodily torce .'till held umlisputed sway as the most 
important factor in determining social status. The Father in the days of the 
Primeval Horde- was pre-eminentlv the sn-iuig man. and it is from his arm or leg- 
bone that the son derived the duty and the power to revenge his deatli. But that this 
reverential attitude was not without ambiguity is proved by the cu'tom of splitting 
the death ceremony up into a sort ot series which terminates by smashing tlie dead 
man's arm-bone,^ the jiart which represents the wliole. ami i' in other cases the 
n.agical weapon of the Avenger. Hi.iwever. we cannot penetrate further into these 
problems without a general ethnological and psychological analy.sis ot " delayed 
burial ” rites, and mu.st, tlierefore. put off furrhei hypothetical 'jieculations lor 
another occasi(ju. 


isKETCH-MAP :sHO\VIXG DI.sTRlBUTlnX itF (. L'.sK.BIs; tOXXE'.TED WITH THE 

POIXTIXG B(jXE IX AUSTRALIA. 


I. — PoisTiyo Bcjxe M.iuE or Hc-'hn Ap.-M- or. Lecobone. 

31. 32. 3.5, 41. 47. 4S, .52 morthern gioup onlyt. .53. -54. .55. oil i western group only). 6o. pg. 
135. 71. 72. 73. 74. 7-5, 76, 77. SI. S9, 9.5. 132. 13.5, 13s, 140. 141. 142. I.50, 1.52, 15.5. 196, 
2ol, 2o2. 203. 2o4. 2oo. 211. 223. 224. 


II. — Pointing Bone ji.iue of K.cno.ckoo. E.mi, . etc.. Bone', . 

42. 43. 44. 40. 47. 4s. 4'.). . 50 . 51. .52. -54. .5.5. -50. 131. 132. 140. 141. 142. 190. 2ol. 2o9. gll, 222. 


1 W. H. R. Rivers. The Concept of S^oul-Substaure in Xew Guinea and ^h-lanesia." Fulk-Lort. 
xxxi. 1920. p. 4S. J'hii', ihiil.. p. 294. 

s For the iilea of 'O.-idl evolution ai-( opted h-re, rj\ L.anc-.ttkiiison, S'jr'nit (Jii'iln - mi't Prlnial 
L'lir, 19o;; ; Fiend. T'ittin mn! Tub". 1919. 

" I'or mourninc as a hostih- manifestation of sorrow, rf. the ritual dtscribul bv Spencer 
■mil Cillen, Xortktrn Tribes, pp. .51.5-.543. When the ” breakiiiu' of the bone is performed, the 
spiiit eoe- back to its final restnui-place. In .Mutiu'arai tribe the ceremonies eome to an end 
vlii n the skull IS smashed into fragments. Everytliimr is buried except the lonr lioiU ' of the 
arms ; the-e are kept for another two or tlirie years by the mother, afti r whii h peuod all the 
bones aie disposed of in a definite buiial leremonv" iSpemer. S'lilhn'n Ttinfi'ni. pp. 2.-,l. 2.5tji. 
< '] . tor the burial of the aim bones a- a final eeiemony. .T. A. 5'an Balen. " .lets over het Doudenfest 
b\ lie Tapoes aaii de Ceelvmksti.ii. T ij>l Kt fjl roe/' //ob-et;,; 'Tn'rJ. [.n ir^ -i- rt 1 t'e/"/c. xxxi. 

pp. 5t> j , . 571 , 
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III. — WooDEX Pointer. 


A 


42. 43, 44, 46, 47. 4S. 49, .jit, .71. 
211, 217, 222. 


.52. 5.5. .56, 71, 72, 73, 


74, 7.5, 76, 77, Si, 89. 108, 130, 150, 


IV. — Pointing Bone used in Revenge-expedition. 

31, 32, 35, 41. 62, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 81, 209, 380. 


V. — .Skull used in Revenge-expedition or .vs Drinking-vessel. 
tio, 89 (G. F. Anaas, Suvinje Lift, 1847, I, 64). 209. 


c 


VI. — Hum.vn Hair in Revenge-expedition. 0 

41, 47, 48, .50, .52, .56, 77, 111, 112, 321, 37.5. 

VII. — Fire .applied to Pointing Bone. F 

71, 72, 73, 74, 75. 76. 77. 81. 95. loS. 1.30, 132. 13.5. 140, 141, 142, 1.50, 209. 


VIII. — Cord in connection with Pointing App.abatus 
71, 72. 73. 74, 7.5. 76. 77, 81. 95. 1.35. 1.5o, 196. 2ol. 


IX. — Pl.atform Buri.al and Anointing. LtiJ 

3 (Sp. III. 250. C. I., 25.5). 26. 28 (Sp. III. 2.5;“>). 27 (Sp. HI. 251). 31. 32. 34. 35 (.Sp. II, 
.547), 37 (8p. Ill, 2.53). 38. 39 (Sp. II. .547). 41 iSp. III. 245), 43 (Sp. II. 506. 515). 45 
(Sp. Ill, 249), 46, 47, 48, 49. .5o (.8p. II. ,5o0, 51.5), .53, .54(Roth, " Burial." 396 1 , 61. 62 
(Strehlow, IV. 26), 89 (Taplin. 20 ). los (H. 459), 139 {J.A.I., vn. 253'. 149 (H. 467), 
157 (H. 469 : Roth, Burial." 401 1 , 163 (H. 47ti). 171. 174. 17.5 i H, 471 ; Roth. •• Burial.” 
397). 177 (H. 467. 46.8). 179 (H. 467.. 184 (Both, •• Burial." 397). 189 (C. III. 2o). 192 
(H. 474). 198 (Roth, "Burial," 388). 2o9 (Roth. Burial.” 368). 21o (Roth. Burial,” 
370). 222 (Roth. "Burial,” 396; Sp. II. .506. .515). 22.S (Anthropos, 1911. 177). 232 
( Brown. Joiirniil. 1913, 169). 3oo (Roth, ■■ Burial," 397 1 , 3o4 (G. III. 79). 312 ( H. 467. 468), 
334, 337 (Roth, "Burial," 397). 338 (Itoth. “Burial," 398). 368 (Strehlow. IV. 26), 
389 (J.A.I., xii, 298). 


X. — Body ok Relics Carried About. 

14 (C.I., 272). 87 ( H. 4.5)1), 8!) (Taplin, 20). 93 (H. 4.56). 1.57 ( Leiehliardt, Britft, 1881, 132), 
158 (H. 469). 174. 175, 184 (Roth. "Burial," 397). 198, 200 (Roth. '• Burial,” 387. 388). 
2o3. 204, 205 (Roth. •• Burial," 371), 2')9 (Roth, “■ Burial." 368). 21o (Roth. •• Burial," 
370). 300 (Roth, "Burial," 397). 302 iC. Ill, 64). 308 (Leiehliardt, Bnttt. 132). :i34, 
337 (Roth. " Burial," 397). 389 (./..I./., xiii. 298). 


XL — E.ating the Dead. E 

31, 32. 35, 41. 60. 73. 74. 76. 81. 157 (Leichhardt, Briffe >' n .sfiae Angeh ^rigtn. 1881. 
132), 209. 223, .3o8 ( Leichhardt, 132), 377, 389 (J.AA.. xiii, 298). 


VOL. LV. 


I 
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G. RnHEiir.- — The Pointiiig Bone. 


XIL — Earth Burial. 

(a) Extindtd and rAJitr positions. 

3 (C. I. 2.3.3,. 4. H. 13. 17. IS, 19, 20 (Sp. II, 241), 69, 7(i. 71, 72, 73. 74. 76. SI (H. 448, Ghhiis, 
79, ,36-. b2 (H. 4.50), 97 (H. 4.5S), lou (H, 45S), 111 (H, 462j. 121, 124, 125, 126 
(H.4.32 Canitron, Journal, 13SS. 363). 1.30 (H. 466). 132 (H. 4.31). 136. 137 (Cameron, 
Journal. 18^4, 363). 153 (H. 466), 158 (H. 469), 163 (H. 476), 174. 174 (Roth, •• Burial,” 
397-, 177 (H. 467). 192 (H. 474), 196 {Roth, " Burial.” 394). 19S (Roth. ‘‘Burial," 3S8), 
269. 216 - Roth. "Burial,” 368, 37U), 307 (C. III. 122). 312 (H. 467). 328 (H. 452). 329 
iH. 474 1 , 334, 337 (Roth, ‘‘Burial," 397). 

{h) Douhhd Up a)id sitting. 

1. 2 (.Sp. Ill, 230). 42 (8p. II, 545), 95 (H. 4.53), 115 (E. M. Curr, Recollections of Squatting in 
Victoria, 1883, 2S6), 156 (H. 469), 224 (Roth, "Burial." 395), 232 (Brown. Journal, 
1913, 169), 261 (C. I, 339), 262 (C. I, 348). 321 (H. 461), 351 (Folk-Lore, xiv, 337), 362 
iD. W. Carnegie, Spinifex and Sand, 1898, 36). 


(c) Side chainber. 




52, 56, 65 (p. 488, .Strehlow, IV, 16, 25), 110 (H. 460), 321 (H. 462. Frazer, 81). 


XIII. — Use of F.at, Haie, etc., in connection with an Andi.al or Wooden- 

Pointing Apparatus. 


A 


108. 130, 131. 


XIV. — Xeilyeri. 
89, 95, 135. 


A 


XV. — Ap.ii-bone, Skull, etc.. Smashed in Final Ceremony. 
27. 43, 46. 47, 49, 222. 




XVI. — Human Pointing Bone combined vtith Spear. 


163. 205, 377. 


^ ^ Line indicates migration of pointing bone. 

—ii ■ ^ Boundary of Xorthern and Southern languages according 

to P. W. Schmidt. 

Fismes induate trib’s according to the list contained in my .insiralian Tatcnism, 
p;-. 29-32. Cf ibid., p. 33, for abbreviations. 
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A COXTRIBUTIOX TO THE STUDY OF EOLITHS; SOME OBSERVA- 
TIOXS OX THE XATURAL FORCES AT WORK IX THE PRODUCTIOX 
OF FLAKED STOXES OX THE CEXTRAL AUSTRALIAX TABLE- 
LAXDS. 

[With Plates XVIII-XX.] 

By Feederic Wood Joxes. 

Elihr Professor of Anatouuj m the U niceraitij of Adelanle, 

AXD 

T. D. Campbell. D.D. Sc. (Adelaide). 

Dcrixo the past four years the authors of this paper have made a series of journeys 
to the more arid rejjioiis of the northern portion of South Australia, these journey.s 
having been made to the tabledand.s situated both to the east and the west of the 
Lake E\Te basin. The part of the country over which our inve.stigations have 
been made extends from Lake Phillipson on the west to Killalpaninna on Cooperbs 
Creek on the east. Over this area, on five separate journeys, very extensive 
collections have been gathered of the stone implements made by the various native 
tribes that live, or have lately lived, across this part of South Australia. We have 
had the advantage of seeing the natives manufacturing these implements, and in 
many cases we have learned the definite purpose for which they are made and the 
use to which they are put. The results of this inve-'^tigation into what may be 
termed the current stone cultiue of the aboriginal will be published later by one of 
us (T.D.C.). 

But meanwhile there has arUen a problem. AVe are now familiar with a 
definite stone culture typical of the Au-stralian aboriginal, a culture which represents 
a definite phase, and which seems to have been ready-made, so to speak, at its verv 
fir^'t appearance in Australia. 

The zenith of this culture we are well acquainted with in some of the finelv- 
worked examples of certain ritualistic implements. Its beginnings are not so 
easy to determine, for, a.s we have said, it appear.s to arise readv-made in a definite 
crdtural phase. 

Such a finding is by no mean.s disconcerting to an anthropohrgist who has 
regard to tin; probable history of the Australian aboriginal. There would Ite 
nothing at all surprising in the conclusion that the aboriginal hail arrived iu 
Au'tralia with his knowledge of a definite cultural phase of stone working, and 

I d 
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that he had elaborated this phase, little enough it is true, during his long sujuurn 
in Australia. 

But there is an extremely difficult problem to face if in Au>tralia there be. in 
fact, a real eolithic culture, as has been claimed.^ sundered from the typical culture 
of the black felloM' bv an unbridged cultural gap. 

We are faced tvith a dilemma ; either the Australian aboriginal made at a stride 
a vast advance from an eolithic jffiase to a culture which by European .standards 
would be designated as middle-upper palaeolithic, or else the products of the 
eolithic and the palaeolithic cultures are not the work of a single evolving section of 
humanity. Effider the circumstances, some have been driven to the lengths of 
postulating the existence of a previous race of mankind, which tenanted Australia, 
made eoliths, and then vanished altogether, or made their way by land bridges 
to Tasmania. This vanishing race left the Australian tabledands littered with 
their presumed implements, and it is these products which must be adjudicated 
upon before the current stone culture of the Australian aboriginal can be dealt 
with intelligently. 

In order to attack the problem of the plateau eoliths at its source, we took 
advantage of a stay at the Stuart Range opal fields (Coober Pedy) in August. Ib23, 
to examine the wide table-lands of the ranges, and make some .study of the .stones 
which lie strewn in nyvriads upon them. There is pos.sibly no European condition 
of table-lands quite comparable with tho.se of the centre of Australia for the 
profusion of .stones which lie loosely scattered over their surface, or packed together 
into the wonderful mo.saic pavement known a.-^ “ gibbers.” 

It is upon these exposed table-lands, and upon them almost exclusively, that the 
typical Australian eoliths " are found. As Howchin has said.^ ” These particular 
implements are not found out.side the gibber or table-land country, and they belong 
to particular types, which, so far as I am aware, have not been manufactured by the 
aboriginals of Australia within modern times.” These " eoliths," then, are things 
of the table-lands, and it is somewhat relevant to point out that eoliths the world 
over are wont to be the products of open downs, plateaux and e-Xposed table- 
lamb. 

Are these flaked stones of the Australian table-land the work of man. as has 
been claimed ? In the first place, it would seem impossible that human agency 
C(juld be invoked for the flaking of ail these nuTiads of stones, when we con.^ider 
that the barren table-lands, during what we mav describe as the life cvcle of the 
stones, have been places altogether unattractive for human habitation, or even for 
human adventure. 

1 Howchin. Professor Walter. "On the occurre ice of aboriginal >tone iniplcnicnt.' ot 
unusual tyije in the table-lanrl regions of Central Australia," Tram, and Proc. Poy. NV,,-. Snath 
Anit.. vol. xlv, pp. 206-230, 1921. 

- Lnr. rit. ^iipru. 
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Yet iiiiniensity of numbers must not in itself sway us. for a prolonged experience 
of >earcliina for undoubted buman-made implements must impress on anyone the 
vast iitimberB in which these things were made. But the vastness of the numbers 
and the nature of the environment must certainly be considered together. A tribe 
of aboriginals camped on the sandhills beside a water hole may leave behind them 
enough finished and unfinished implements to .stock a museum ; but it seems 
unlikely tlutt any race of men would have remained long enough on the inhospitable 
table-lands to have handled the innumerable ” eoliths " which cover surfaces 
measureii by hundreds of square miles. 

If human agencv is not to be invoked in their making, what other agencv or 
agencies can be held to have been responsible for producing their form, and for 
fashioning their flaked edges { Are there any natural agencies at work i In order 
to determine this, we have made a careful study of what may be termed the life 
history of boulders and fragments exposed on the table-lauds, and as an outcome of 
this study, we dissent altogether from Howchin's statement that " in the table- 
land CTiuntry there has been, practically, neither local strain or transport." 

We can fully confirm everything Howchin has said concerning the disintegration 
of the boulders of silicated desert saiulstone by the natural agencies of alternating 
intense noon-time heat and nocturnal coM. The whole of the conditions of what 
may be termeif the environmental circumstances of a boulder, or a fragment of a 
boulder, on the Australian table-lands can only be de.scribed as strenuous. Far 
from there being no local strain or transport, we believe that the.se factors are 
powerful and ever-present, and have to be considered very carefully in any question 
of the natural or human origin of the flaked stones of the table-lands. 

In order to ensure some method in the .study of natural lithoclasis as we have 
seen it. it will be best to examine, first, the influences which determine the natural 
di-integration of e.xposed boulders, and .-econd. the forces which act upon the flake.s 
prod.uced by this disintegration. 

Most obvious of the agencies which determine the disintegration of boulders 
is that of alternating heat and cold. Every boulder of the table-land shows the 
effects of alternate contraction and expansion caused by the night fn.ists and the 
intense mid-d.ay sun temperature. Some boulders under this influence have 
di-integrateil in a manner which may be.st be likened to the opening of a rosebud, 
the petals (represented by the surface flakes) having fallen outwards bv exfoliation 
from the parent mass. (.Sec PI. XVIII, Fig. 1.) 

The natural disintegration of these boulders by thermal influences is patent. 
In many ca-es flakes already detached can be picked from the surface from which 
they are separated, but from which they have not yet fallen. In other cases, in 
which the process has proceeded further, all the constituent elements of an original 
boulder may be found around a central standing core, which represents the central 
ma-s oT the original bouhler. {See PI. XVIII, Fig. '!.) 
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Once thermal action has caused a fracture-plane in a houhler. otlmr auencit-s 
<|uicklv come into plav. First, the adjacent sides of the .separated flake and ot the 
parent boulder become altered bv the proiluction of a surface incrustation, and this 
increment to the opposed surfaces assists in the further cleavage of the flake irom the 
boulder. 

Again, in the developung cleft.s lichens often grow, and undoubtedlv by their 
added bulk tend to enlarge the spaace ami further sever the flakes. AinUlier. and a 
far more important, agency mav he seen in every boulder which lies exp'.'sed upon 
the table-lands. Into the cracks cau.sed by the heat foreign substance-- are intrmled. 
and herein lies one of the most important and intere.sting features in the study of 
the natural separating of the flakes and the subsequent history of the flakes when 
separated. 

Practically every chink tvill be found to contain particles of the red .sand so 
typical of the table-lands. This sand has obviously been blown by the wind, and 
has come to rest in the chink between the partially separated flake and the parent 
boulder. Xot only sand, but far larger particles, find their way into the wflening 
chink. Coarse grit, and even pebbles, are thus intruded. 

These intruded pebbles assist in the final splitting off of the fragment from the 
boulder, not only by the interposition of their mass, but by the dift’erential action 
caused by their alternate expansion and contraction under the influence of alternate 
heat and cold. 

Apart altogether from thermal agencies and the interposition of particles, there 
are also mechanical factors involved in the disintegration of boulders. The bed that 
underlies the boulders easily yields to the weather : " Crab-hole " country and 
" Biscay “ country are familiar features of the table-lands. ^ In this way very 
definite movements of the boulder and of its disintegrating portions are produced : 
and these movements need careful consideration in the question of the development 
of flakes and the subsequent history of the flakes. Again, factors of gravity acting 
upon the fragments into which a boulder is split up must not be lost sight of. Some 
fragments will fall with considerable momentum, some will cpiietly .'ink down, 
and maybe roll over, but all will be subject to it.s laws. 

Lender the action of all the.se force.s a large table-land boulder becomes split 
up into a number of parts, and these parts mav be widely scattered when the whole 
mass disintegrates ; even when a boulder is split with only two main portions, the 
two moieties may be widely sundered, and at times one may be found completely 
reversed from its original po.sition. (See PI. XVIII, Fig. .3.) When it i.s broken up 
into a large number of fragments, these fragments may be found strewn over a 
very wide area. 

^ These terms are applied to country in which small or large depressions are caused bv the 
sinking of the surface over roughly circular areas. 
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S' I nuirh f(_>r the faetor.s That Tve liave seen at work in the natural ili^inteitration 
of boulders on the central Australian table-lands ; it remains now to stuclvthe flake, 
which is the product of this disintegration. 

A flake, having once been separated from the parent boulder, may be said to 
lead an independent existence, and during this independent existence it is subjected 
to further natural physical processes. {See PI. XVIII, Fig'. 4a. fn, 4c.) 

It continues to be subject to thermal influences. Xatural flakes frecpiently 
show a surface-pitting which is undoubtedly due to thermal influence acting upon 
the boulder before the flake was separated, and which can. as a rule, be readily 
distinguished from any form of human chipping. But when such thermal pitting 
involves, or is associated with, the edge of the flake, the distinction is not always 
so readily made. Secondly, the flakes mav become chipped bv mechanical agencies 
as opposed to being pitted by thermal influence. In the fir.st place, the original fall 
of the flake from its parent boulder may produce some chipping by contact with 
other .stone.s met with in its fall, and such chipping is of a definite percussiv..- type. 

Ve have already seen that the conditions obtaining on the oj'en table-laiuls 
are such that pebbles of ciuite a considerable size are driven into the rift between 
a separating flake and its parent boulder. Phidoubtedly tlicse intni.sive pebbles 
are wind-driven. Sweeping across these vast open spaces, the wind i< able to drive 
sand, grit, and pebbles into any chink which a large boulder affords. These moving 
masses also act upon the separated flakes, and during their lifetime >pent upon the 
open table-lands they may be subjected to a series of percus.sions from wind-driven 
pebbles. Xot only this, but by its relation to the bed upon which it rests, a flake 
may have been placed in such a position that its edge is freely exposed to the action 
of these moving particles, and in this way edge chipping by the percussion of wind- 
driven pebbles is readily effected. Again, the separated flakes are strewn upon the 
table-lands in vast numbers. In the tvpical ■'gibber" country the Mirface stones 
fit together in such a wonderful way that they resemble a mosaic pavement. As 
a consequence of the crowded nature of the surface stone community, the move- 
ments of a particular fragment, or of adjacent fragments, or of a boulder itself, may 
produce stresses which cause chipping of the edges which is akin to pressure flaking. 

fVe have, therefore, come to realize that a flake, produced by the natural agencies 
which we have seen at work, may show features many of which are. at first sight, 
singularly like those which we have always been accustomed to associate with 
purposive human action. In the first place, if the material of which the boulder is 
constituted has such a physical structure as to fracture with the production of a 
conchoidal surface, this conchoidal surface will be present on the flake if it be split 
off from the boulder by purely natural agencies. Of this there is no doubt whatever. 
Flakes may be picked from the surface of boulders by the fingers, and the under- 
side of these flakes shows a well-marked conchoidal curvature. These naturally- 
formed curved surfaces differ from the familiar bulb of percussion in (1) that they 
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have no relation to a striking platform ; (2) that they slnnv no scar ; and (3) that 
there is no development of ripple marks which are iir-nally so conspicuous on the 
true percussive bulb. Thev are perfectlv smooth curved surfaces, situated some- 
where on the detached surface of the flake. 

Secondly, chipping may mark the siirface.s and the edges of the flake, and these 
chippiiigs may be either thermal — when no confusion with human work is likely to 
arise ; or percussive — when the .simulation of human work may be very close indeed. 
These natural percussive chippings may, as a rule, be distinguished from human 
workmanship by a judicious consideration of the following features ; — (1) The 
natural percussive chipping lacks the regularitv which is commonly displayed on 
implements made bv men. (2) It involve.s both surfaces of the edge, even if both 
surfaces are involved to an unequal degree. In Australia this is an important point, 
since all the human-worked stone inqdements with which we are acquainted (with 
the excention of certain objects from the far north-western portion of the continent) 
are normally chipped upon one side only. (3) A most important feature is that 
obtdously a long time interval may separate the period of infliction of even adjacent 
chippings. The surface left by the removal of one flake may differ in patination 
very markedly from the surface left behind by the removal of a flake no more than 
a millimetre or so away. This seem.s to show that the flake.s were not all removed 
at the same time, that they were removed at variable and often considerable intervals : 
and we may say that natural percus.Ave edge chippings may show evidence that 
it was done at irregtdar intervals over a long period of time, whereas human 
percussive edge chipping shows evidence that it was done at a sitting (see 
PI. XIX. Fig. 1 ). (4) A fragment which has remained for a long period with one edge 

exposed, while the rest of the fragment was buried beneath the surface, may show 
chipping of the exposed edge, whilst the buried edge may remain unchipped. An 
interesting example of this condition is j'hown in PI. XIX, Fig. 2 This specimen 
was standing on edge like a grave-.stone, and demonstrated, as did innumerable 
other example.s. the difference between the portions expo.^ed to the strenuou=^ 
conditions prevailing above ground and those protected below. 

From our study of the local conditions prevailing on the central Australian 
table-lands, we have therefore come to the conclusion that in the development of 
those large irregular chipped stones, which have been designated as eoliths and have 
been regarded as being of human origin, there is no need to invoke any agency other 
than the natural physical forces which are in powerful operation in their environ- 
ment. We are ( onvinced that there are potent causes which are capable of producing 
all their feature> in the absence of anv sort of human intervention. But this is 
not to a'.'ert that human agency has been absent in the fashioning of certain flakes 
on the ta})ledands. There are definite evidences of the W(uk of man. and we believe 
that these evidences are unmistakably manifested in certain of the table-land flake.'. 
Nevertheless, we think the.se human-made flake.s show features bv which thev may 
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be readily diitingui.shed from the so-called eoliths.'" We have to remember that the 
table-Iand.s have always been a vast storehouse of material ; there is serviceable .stone 
enough and to spare on the table-lands, and they have evidently been the quariie^ 
of the aboriginal over a very long period of time. That aboriginals went to the 
table-lands and with lithocla.stic art strack off flakes is beyond doubt. But after a 
sufficient apprenticeship the recognition of these evidences of human interventiisn 
is not difficult. f)ver a verv wide area one niav make intensive search and find the 
large eoliths " by the cartload, and then come upon a restricted patch where 
comparativelv small flakes are strewn over a limited area : each of these flakes will 
have a very definite percussive bulb, with a striking platform and ripple mark^. 
Pe^hap^ a coujile of dozen of such flakes will be pre.sent in an area of a few scpiare 
feet, and another such patch may not occur within a very wide radius. These flake.s 
have every evidence of being of human origin, and we regard them as the handiwork 
of aboriginals who have visited the table-Iand.s in order to obtain material for their 
.stone implements. But the.>e small areas in which flake.s. with definite percussive 
bulbs, are to be found, are a.s coral islands in an ocean compared with the areas over 
which the large irregular " eoliths " are di.stributed. That a definite human stone 
culture further advanced than the mere rough flake is absent on the table-lands is a 
matter of little moment, and it certainly i^ not an inde.x of the lithoclastic culture 
of the race responsible for making the flakes. We know quite well, from numerous 
other instances, that the aboriginal was in the habit of visiting a region where suitable 
.stone abounded simply for the purpose of obtaining the .stone. The material he 
obtaineil at the source he carried away, and often over great distances, to elaborate 
at his leisure into definite implements. We know definitely, from the existing 
natives and from the evidences of our c>wn collections, that stone obtained as far 
awav as Lake Phillipson was worked into .specialized implements at Mount Eba, 
some sixty miles di.'tant. The rough flakes, marked with a definite striking platform, 
a definite bulb of percussion, and ripple marks, which we find localized to small patches 
in the table-lands, we therefore regard as evidences of the visits of aboriginals to 
the table-lands in oriler to obtain materials fiir elaboration in their stone culture. 
And these, we believe, are things altogether apart from the large, rough, chipped stones 
which have been designated as eoliths and which lie scattered over the table-lands 
in countless millions. The extraordinary numbers in which undoubted human-made 
flakes and implements exist in certain favourable sites in Australia have made some 
people incredulous of their human origin ; the boundless prid'usion of ” eoliths " over 
vast areas of altogether unfavourable sites may well make an enthusiast doubtful 
of their human origin, even when onlv this aspect of tlte case is under coii'ideration. 

Thc'o •• eoliths." as Howchin has observed. <litfer widely from the implements 
which the aborigine.s are known to make, not only in their roughness and in the 
fact that both surfaces are chipped, but in their prevalent large size. The average 
eolith so greatly exceeds the average human-chipped flake in size that this alone must 
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be considered an important factor. The large, roughly-chipped stones of the table- 
lands of Australia, such as are illustrated here in PI. XIX, Fig. 3, and in Howchin's 
paper at Plates XII-XXI, eve con5.ider as thing.s for the making of cvhich no human 
ageuev need be invoked, since eve have seen natural forces at vork which are quite 
capable of fashioning them. We also consider that a human origin for the countless 
millions of them scattered over hundreds of scj^uare miles of table-land country is in- 
credible. Our observations are limited to these Australian products, and we have not at 
our coininanda sufficient seriesof European eoliths to initiate a satisfactory comparison. 
{St-: PI. XX. Figs. 1 and 2.) We would, hotvever. suggest that in examining eoliths 
from anv localitv due regard should be paid to the following points : — (1 ) Are all the 
surfaces left bare bv the removal of flakes of the same nature as regard- patination 
or other evidences of antiquity or fre.shness ? (2) Are they all so similar in character 

as to indicate that they were the product of a purposive agency acting during a 
very short time interval ? Xatural agencies may remove a -eries of flakes from a 
stone at the intervals of. say, half a century. Human agency will remove them in, 
say, less than ten minutes. AVe therefore hope that some re-examination will be 
made of accepted European eoliths, in order that a verdict of ” made at a sitting 
or the reverse may be given. If there is good evidence that the flakes were not all 
removed at one time, there is a very strong presumption that they were not removed 
by human agency. Xo human being or pre-human being carried with him a stone 
from which he removed flakes at the intervals of several year=. much less at the 
intervals of several centuries. 
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PAETS OF AUSTRALIA. 

[With Plate XXL] 

By Fbedeeic Wood Joxes. Elder Professor of Anafonoj m the Ujiurrstt^ of 
Adehtide and Hon. Curator of Anthiopologij in the South Australian iMu.^eum. 


Peemaxext memorials of tlie culture of Australian aboriginals appear to be 
rare. When we have enumerated the rather limited number of painted and incised 
rocks, and considered the vast store of stone implements and ceremonial objci-ts 
which are scattered all over Australia, we have exhausted most of the evidence of 
aboriginal enterprise which may be regarded a.s in any way permanent. 

But in addition to these are other permanent works of the aboriginals, which, 
though designed at times on almo't a grand .scale, have received less attention tlian 
they deserve. Short of niegalithic culture there are many manifestations of a stone 
cult which, though comparatively trivial in their display, are yet of the greatest 
interest. 

The cpiestion of stone circles in Au.stralia has been much debated in the past. 
In Philip Chauncy's Appendix to Brough Smith's Aborigines of Yictoi ia (lS7b. p. 2.'3I) 
the following occurs ; — " In one of Chambers' Tracts on the Monument.s of Unrecorded 
Ages it is stated that ■' Stone circles ' are numerous in Victoria — that they are from 
ten to one hundred feet in diameter, and that sometimes there is an inner circle ; 
also, that the aborigines have no traditions regarding them ; that when asked about 
them thev invariably deny knowledge of their origin. I can safely affirm that these 
.statements are quite incorrect — there are no such circle.s, and never were. I am 
convinced that no structures of a monumental character were ever erected bv anv 
of the aborigines of Australia." 

Mr. Chauncy wa« District Surveyor of Ballarat, and presumably had a wide 
knowledge of that part of Victoria. In thus dogmatically ruling out " stone circles 
he evidently had in mind niegalithic circles, for in the same article he himself calls 
attention to two very interesting cases in which stones have been quite definitelv 
arranged in radiating, maze, or circular formations. 

Concerning the first, he ?ays : — “ On a little basalt Diet in Lake Wongan. about 
.seven miles north-east from Streatham. I observed an ancient aboriginal work 
consisting of extensive rows of large stones, forming passages up and down, like a 
maze, at the foot of a little hill. A semicircular walk, 10 feet wide, has been made 
by clearing and smoothing the rough rocky .surface up the hill and down again 
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lea'liiiii into the maze. This work was pos.'ibly executed for the purpose of carrying 
on some invstic rites, or probablv onlv for the amusement of rumiing between the 
rows of .'tones and up the hill and down again. 

(Jf the .--econd case he records : — ” Mr. A. ('. Allen. Inspector General of iSurveys, 
h.is informed me that during a recent journey in the Tattiara country near the 
South Australian border, he noticed a number of stone walls 2 or 3 feet high, which 
had been constructed bv natives, radiating from a little cave in the ground and 
formiim irregular passages. I can onlv conjecture that these and other similar works 
have lieen lued bv the aborigines, in times pa.st. fur purposes of incantation. 

Tile name Tattiara countrv is applied to the south- we.stern di.strict of \ icti iria. 
of which Bordertown niav be taken as a centre. The stone formations which are 
described bv Mr. Allen I have not seen, nor can I obtain any other account of tliem. 

I am therefore unable to state if thev are in existence to-day. 

Quite recently, however. I have had information about a very similar construction 
in another part of the countrv. At Durham Downs station, which is some 350 mile> 
north-east of Farina and 400 from north of Broken Hill, is a very remarkable arrange- 
ment of stones laid down as pathways. The existence of some place which -was held 
in special superstitious regard by the station blacks has been for long known to the 
manager. Mr. McCullagh. but it is only uithin the present year that the actual spot 
ha-, been localized, and its finding was the outcome of pure accident. The place is 
within ten miles or so of the station homestead. In nearly all the details this 
Durham Downs structure appears very similar to the stone work described by 
ilr. Allen, (jwing to the kindness of 3Irs. McCullagh I have been permitted to see 
pliotograplis of the site, and to have a first-hand description of the .stonework. 

A-< in the Tattiara example the low stone wails radiate from a cave, aaid here 
the mciuTli of the cave (which has partly fallen in. and has not been entered by the 
station owners) is described as being greasy or shiny, as though something had rubbed 
against its sides in coming and going. Judging by the photographs, the stones 
that mark the edges of the paths are about knee high, though here and there a con- 
'iderably higher one is conspicuous. The paths themselves appear to be arranged in 
a lao-t iiiTi'irate maze-like fashion, though there are evidently .some which proceed 
moiv or le-i' ilirectly in a radiating manner from the mouth of the cave. The pre.'cnt 
.'tation black', who number about thirty, are said to have a tradition that these 
paths were U'cd by pieople who lived in the district before the time of their old people. 
The.'c hilk. they say. had blue eyes, and they lived in the cave by day, emerging in 
the evening to dance among the stone.s. The present blacks evidentlv hold the 
spot either in >,onie dread or in .some special e.steem, and would not make its where- 
abouts known to the white people. I have had neither time nor opjTOrtunitv to 
make the j<jurney to Durham Downs to inspect this very interesting place ; but it is 
much to be hoped that it will be visited and recorded by some Australian ethnobtgist. 
and that it will be preserved intact as a permanent monument. 
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A rather different form of tvhat is evidently the same basal type of stone .struc ture 
i« de.scribed bv A. W. Homtt (Brough Smith. App. D. iSotes on the Aboriginals 
if Cooper's Creek). According to Howitt this type of stonework was common, for 
he savs "in many place.s where the ground was bare — as on extensive clay flat.< — 

I have seen circles and circular figures formed with stones of various size.s. generally 
as large as a 2-lb. loaf. They are laid on the ground, and were explained by the 
blacks to me as being plav. I think they require more explanation.” Xo individi.al 
clavpan is instanced by Howitt. and it is difficult to be certain as to the exact (b.'-trict 
ot the Cooper's Creek area he is dc.scribing. In May. Itt2(). I did the journev Irom 
Hergott Spjrings (Marree) to Cooper's Creek, but did not notice any artificially 
ordered arrangement of stones anywhere along that jjortion of the great Queensland 
cattle route known as the Birdsville track. In 1921. and again in 1 922. |^I^ visited 
the gigantic claypans to the south and west of Lake Eyre, known as Bamboo 8wamp 
and the Devil's Plavground. Bamboo Swamp is too much covered with liar>h 
cane grass to permit an examinaticur of it.s floor ; but the Devil's Plavgroinol is 
•strewn with stones ranging up to large masses as big as an ordinary suit-case. 
The native account has it that these stones were to.ssed about by a former race in 
some sort of play ; but if they were at any time arranged in definite order they 
must have been disturbed since, for to-day they appear to be merely scattereil at 
haphazard. It must be remembered that claypans fill during rains, and large | ans. 
such as these, hold a considerable sheet of water that remains for many month.s even 
in the climate of the centre. Again the trampling of cattle as they come to the 
claypans to water might easily disturb the loosely piled stones. 

Quite recently (IMay. 1923) I have had the good fortune to msit another clayj an, 
the native name of which is Gungra. This pan lies about Id miles north-wot of 
McDouall's Peak on the track to Lake Phillipson, about 5It> miles in a straight 
line north-west of Adelaide (Railway Map, 1921), This claypan is nej marked or 
named on any map or Pastoral Plan that I have had access to. Gungra is not a 
large claypan, for it measures some 801) yards long and some 000 vards wide ; it is 
wrv .shallow, and, save for one hole in which a mulga bush grows, it probablvdoes 
nut retain water long, even on those rare occa.sions when it is filled. The astonishing 
thing about this claypan is that of the millions of stones which .strew its even surface 
the vast majority have ob^'iously been placed in their present position by human 
hands. The complexity of the arrangement is so great that no concrete notion 
can be had of the general plan ; but the main lines of arranged sTones. and the 
cairns are obvious at a glance. The main complexity of the design is towards the 
south-east side t)f the pan. and from this centre long lines of stones, in straight or 
waved lines, radiate right acro.ss the claypan and are lost in the sandhills bevoiicl. 
(See Plate XXL) Some lines of stones are several hundred yards in lentrth. and 
the stones themselves are so carefully selected and placed in position as to make 
almost even ami nearly perfectly straight tracks, like rows (>{ bricks jilaced along 
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the border of a path. I could detect no general geographic orientation in the 
pattern. <Jne rather obvious line runs nearly due ea^t and we^t, but .so many 
others run at varving angles to it that this is probably only a coincidence. One 
line, however, which is lost on the sand on the north-west .side of the claypan 
appears to point to another claypan about a mile further on. Some of the lines 
are eveiilv waved, being composed of a series of crescents, and at one time the 
junction of the crescents was marked with little heap,- of stones wliich have now 
fallen down. As the central portion of the pattern is approached the arrangement 
of the lines becomes bew ildering ; some are looped, running from the centre and 
then back again ; some appear to unite the various rays as do the strands in a spider's 
web ; and s'juie run out to a point and then .sharply return. The central poirioii 
of the maze-like area has been marked by a series of cairns about f feet high and 
solidlv cumpactetl— very much like the cairns erected by the surveyors on prominent 
spots. Of these cairns only four are now standing, but the sites of many more 
can be detected by the mass of disordered stones cau-sed by their collapse. The 
main features of the claypan and the cairns, and linear arrangement of the stones 
are shown in the two illustrations, but nothing short of a prolonged siurvey or an 
aerial photograph could give any connected idea of the plan of the whole curious 
structure. 

’\Mieii in 3Iay. 1923. I travelled across the claypan and photographed it, I was 
accompanied by an intelligent aboriginal — a pitre-blood member of the Kukata 
tribe — in whose country this claypan is. He was very communicative concerning 
the track' and habits of the native animals of which I wa.s in search, and I hoped 
that he would know something of the history of the claypan. But he said he knew 
nothing ot it but what the old blacks had told — that it w'as made by people who 
lived before the blacks, whose name was " Meeta," and concerning whom he 
knew nothing. 'WTien a.7ked as to why the ileeta " .should make the stone lines 
and the mounds, he replied he did not know, but supposed it was for ” plav.” He 
told me, however, that his mother, the oldest living Kukata. might know more 
than he. 

Soon after passing over the sandhills north of Gungra claypan another and verv 
similar claypan is met ; this, on the Pa.storal Plaas (Sheet Xo. 6), is named " Teatree 
A ell. Here there are ahso stones, but all are strewn about in confu.sion. A rather 
.'tanling dbjett in this far-away and deserted portion of the country is a well-built 
engiiie-hou'e and cottage, composed of the same tvpe of stone. A well, long since 
deserte.l. has been sunk, and cottage and engiue-hou.se constructed in this verv 
remote claypan, and their presence seems strangelv incongruous in this out-of-the-way 
pla.-e. 

Gn returning to Mount Eba (60 miles north ami east of Kiiigooiiva. which is 
210 miles ve.st of Port Augu'ta on the railway to Perth). I tpiestioned the mother 
of my alioriginal comitaniou (a very aged woman and ([uite blind) ; and she again 
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confirmed tlie story that the stones were not put there by the blacks, but by j)eople 
before them. But the rea.son for the.se people constructing the whole thing, she 
sai' 1. was the marking of the track of a large animal which they had seen. X(nv frcuii 
these .stories it was easy to draw two rather attractive conclusions ; (1) that the 
aboriginals Lad traditions of a race which inhabited the country before them, (ii) that 
thev hail traditions of a very large animal — so large and unusual that a very 
considerable outlay of work on marking its tracks was undertaken. Both these 
very alluring deductions are almost certainly false. 

In August. 1923. I revisited the district on a journey to Stuart Ranges, and 
fell in, and camped, with a white man about forty-.seven years of age. wlut has lit ed 
all his life with the aboriginals. Although he can neither read nor write, he is a man 
of good intelligence, and. although he passes all his life in " wurlies " siuTOLinded 
by aboriginal women, children, dogs, and all the dirt and disorder of the usuai 
black's camp, he appeared to be as well contented with his life as any man I have 
ever met. He knew the whole .story of Gungra claypan. The story as he had it 
Irom the aboriginals, was a.s follows ; A great many years ago. a series of bad seasons 
had reduced the then very numerous Kukata to starvation, and the old men of the 
tribe met iti a cave which consisted of a hole in a big rock, which .stood in the clav- 
pan now named “ Teatree ’’ claypan. This cave was. so to speak, the tribal council 
chamber. At this council it was agreed that the tribe was too numerous for the 
country to support, and in order that fewer children should be bora, the operation 
of subincision was decided on. This being determined, a great corroboree of the 
tribe was held in Gungra claypan. and the stones were set u]) for tlie laying out of 
the corroboree ground. It was at Gungra that the subincision corroborees were 
tilways held : until, probably about fifty years ago. some white men came into the 
country and put a well dov n in " Teatree claypan. f Before the present increase 
in the number of dingoes, due to the increa.se in the number of rabbits, this countrv 
was ■■ sheep countrv." and a generation previous to the present generation of 
cattle-men. occupied this jtart of the Centre.] In order to build a house and make 
welhheads. Ac., these white men, though implored not to do so bv the blacks, blew 
up the rock cave with dynamite to provide building stone. IMy inforznant added 
that all the white men were ” pointecl '' by the blacks, and went south and 
died. However this may be. the place wa.s abandoned bv the white settlers. 
.After the destruction of the cave in the rock, the place was also abandoned 
by the blacks, and by them was regarded with particular dread and dislike. 
The first knowledge my inforiz.ant hail of the storv was wizen he wa-- a verv 
young man. and was going “dogging" witli two young ziative girb up to 
Lake PiiiiIip>on. The Gungra clavpan lies in tlie track, and over the claypan 
he took the girls. For this act he got into trouble with the men. since the 
lines of s^one' laid in order are indications that no women mav jams and he had 
offended ill taking the-e girls across the line. .Such line' aiv alwav.' laid down to 
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I'levent women coming near the corroljoree grounds where siibinciiion corroburees 
are held. 

Having learned this account, which I have every reason to believe is the correct 
one, I aske<l if all the blacks knew this, and I was assured that they diil. and that 
none knew better than the old lady and her son whom I had ijiiestioned previously. 
I therefore sought out the son again to ask if he had learnerl any more about the 
stones in which I was interested, but he said he knew nothing whatever about them. 
I mav add that the word " ileeta ’’ which was given me as the name of the ancient 
race which constructed the stone works, is a Kukata word which is usually employed 
to signify the frilled ” or "Jew'’ lizard (An) [jhibobtri-s ) this translation I give 
on the authority of the white man who has thrown in his lot with the Kukata. 

Several points of iutere.st are raised in this account of the origin of the stone 
work on Gungra claypan — the old corroboree ground for the subincision rites of the 
Kukata — but these hardly call for discussion here. It might, however, be pointed 
out how similar are the accounts given by aboriginals for the oritrin of these .stone 
constructions, when questioned by interested white strangers. How (;ften the idea 
of ■■ play " is brought forward, and how often a previous race is given credit for the 
work. And yet I am convinced that there is not a word of truth in their accounts ; 
for I have much other evidence to show that they will deny all knowledge of 
ritualistic objects, or attribute a false interpretation to them, or a.sciibe their 
making to some other people, when they are (juestioned, however judiciouslv. 
concerning them. 
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THE AFEICAX THRO^MXG KNIFE. 

By Eexest 8. Thoma<. 

This note embodies the results of an attempt to collect all available examples of 
the throwing knife and correlate them as far as possible. The drawings are taken 
from the thirty sources given at the end of the paper (p. which includes two 

museums (the British Museum and the iVIuseum of the Koyal Geoirraphical 8ocietv. 
Cairo) tvhere the drawings were made direct from the objects. 

The arrangement of the knive.s in the chart ^pp. 13b-7) primarily brings all 
varieties of the same type together. It also suggests possible lines of evolution of 
one type from another through the " F "-shaped weapon to the blade forms which 
are the most efficient throwing knives. 

As far as possible the correlation of types widely .separated geographically has 
been avoided — the study of types apart from provenance alone might .suggest other 
and more plausible links of development — but the student of the evolution of the 
throwing knife is seriously hampered by the vague indications of provenance of .so 
many of the examples. Congo, Upper Congo, Ubangi. French Ubangi. Welle, 
Nubia — earlier explorers have in many cases given no other indication of provenance 
than vague designations such as these. 

Very little is known as to the rarity or otherwise of particular types, and there is 
nothing published to show that the old men in di>trict.'< wliere the knife wau or is 
used, were ever cpie.stioned on the .subject. In fact, the ethnological importance 
of the object does not seem to have been realized except by stulents like Dr. Maes, of 
the Belgian Congo Museum (18, 18a). who ha.s wTitten interesting articles on the 
specimens in his collection, to vhich freipient reference will be found. 

To attempt to display the full evolution of the weapon diagrammaticallv, one 
would obviously have to work in more than one dimension. In the chart (jip. 136-7) 
the actual position of a type in its line in secpience is not alwavs significant, as it 
has not been thought expedient to group sub-types in separate lines, and the onlv 
utility really claimed for the chart is that it comprises all the types resulting from 
a painstaking search^ in all likely available publications. 

The ■■ F "-shaped weapon should perhaps rather be considered as an iron form 
of throwing stick than a knife, and it might be contended that there is no connection 
between it and the throwing knife proper, which consists of a stem (terminating 

1 In the course of which I received the most kind and valuable help of Mr. T. A. .Jovce, 
Deputy-Keeper in the Department of Ceramics and Etlmography, British Museum, and 
ilr. Braunholtz, Assistant in the Department. 
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in a handle) or bodv from which spring a peak, crest and wing, to employ ornitho- 
logical terminology. Schweinfurtli (10) relates that the Azanrle. the tribe which, with 
other kindred tribes in the elle area, have developed a .striking tarieti of foims 
of the troinbash, as it is geuerically. thouLdi wrongly, named.^ tired the veapon in 
war to hurl with a circular motion at the legs of the enemy, and that it cijiiltl cut 
oft a leg at 20 yards. Dr. Maes (18) ha.s experimented with them, and find.' that at 
15 metres the more efficient forms, namely those, as one would expect, in which 
the centre of gravity lies in the middle of the stem, would pierce a deal board 15 mm. 
thick. Its range is stated to be luO metres, but of accuracy 10 or 5o metres. 

The “ F "-shaped weapon is peculiar to races in the Sliari-hhad region, and is 
or was found .sparsely in Xubia. and used by some tribes on the MTiite Nile, but not 
at all apparently by the Abyssinians. Galla. or Somali. 

This weapon, as uill be seen below, is apparently of Libyan origin, anil if the 
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aad westwards. They are the chief users of a third type of throwing knife e^ddently 
representing a bird's head, as the eye and beak are often clearly indicated, the 
f(3rmer bv a triangular perforation. Some interesting though umtieldy and inefficient 
forms of throwing knife appear to have been evolved through the enlargement of 
the eye and modification of the resulting outline. 

This case of the Fan. who appear to have started their long trek towards the 
Atlantic early in the nineteenth century, is a good example of the difficult and 
interesting problems arising in the study of the throwing knife. If the Fans tvere 
originallv a trombash-using race it is strange that so few types are extant among them. 
The bird-headed instrument is a characteristic Fan weapon. It may be the proto- 
type of some of the tvinged trombash. but the knife itseK has not been noted apparently 
east of the Ubangi, except among the Bwaka on the east bank of that river. 

This and kindred problems are touched upon in the notes below dealing 
with the chart. 


Geoit a. 

Al. — A weapon is shown in the hands of cattle-driving Libyans on an ancient 
Eoman-Libyan iMosaic at Zliten (Tripolitanea) which is of this form as far as can be 
made out from poor half-tone plates. 

A2 is from an ancient Libyan temple wall at Meroe. As depicted it is not, 
possibly, a throwing knife, the stick being man-high. But the weapon may be 
ceremonial — no other example was found in Lepsiu-. Dcnhinaier — and a survival 
of the trombash of the northern ancestors of the Sudan Libyans. A3 to 14 (inclusive) 
all appear to be peculiar to the peoples of Libyan .<tock in the Shari-Chad region, 
between Lake Chad and the sources of its rivers. 

AXj.^ — This is an instrument which plays a part in the Hausa Bori ceremonies 
in Tunis. The trombash is eviilently it^ prototype. 

GpvOup B. 

These three examples, evidently allied to forms classed under D. are taken 
separately on the distinction of their sloping sjuirs. 

Group C'. 

Cl. — This weapon is shouTiin the hands of the Libyans portrayed in a tomb wall- 
sculpture at Tel el Amarna (c. 1300 b.c.) and its resemblance to the trombash is 
noted by Bates {Ensfern Lih/jchis). 

The resemblance is significant and important ethnologically. I have not met 
with any other reference to it in ethnographical works. 

1 The examples marked X in ffitferent aronp' I have regarded as .sports." or as devoid of 
further development : Dr. Maes' " aberrant type^." 
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C2 to 5 (inclusive) are all apparently Sudan forms which, vuth FS. h, and 10. 
must have come across from the Shari area.^ In ilefault of e\'idence to the contrary, 
it need not he supposed that they pre-date the i\[u;-lem era. and they may jirohably 
be attributed to the influence of Modem pilyriiU' to Mecca. Pilgrim^ from Seiieganibia 
have in faiiiv recent vears formed settlements in Darfur and Ivassala. The wavy 
top of these, like the curved examples with flattened-out ends. FS. and lt». .^eeiii 
to be peculiar to the Xorthern Sudan, but there is no difliculty in 'Uppo.-ing that 
each of these groups, in the Sudan, had a .'ingle prototype of one of the many Shari 
forms shown under oroup-s D and F. and that e.ich had a 'ingle hearth from which 
it spread. 

Group D. 

D1 is a repetition of Cl. 

D2. unle.'.s the .somewhat uncertain Go is of the same provenance, is the only 
trombash of ” F " form attributed to the Azaiide. 

DI to 6. — These are bent forms clearly analogous to AI. b. 

D7 and 8. — These curious angled trombash. together with DX^ and the three shown 
in group E, are. with the exception of DXj. apparently peculiar to the Teda (Tibestih 
AX. 2 . composed of straight elements only, should perhaps also be included. 

D9 an interesting form, with a crescent top clearly allied to D7. 8. and a droopinrr 
spur like B and E. The crescent may tvell have developed out of such forms as 
Ao, A9. D6. and, its provenance being unknown, it might confidently be assigned 
to the >Shari region, but for the notched excrescence on the spur which is found 
in only three other examples. Cl, F9. Co ; the former two certainly, and the last 
probably, from the MTiite Xile region. 

DK.) is also an important type with points of resemblance to D9. of which it might 
be described as a hypertrophied form, due to clumsy handicraft. Its provenance 
is Krej. an additional reason for assigning a Sudan provenance to D9. It is 
ornamented with engraved lines and is p>erhaps a ceremonial weapon. 

Group F. 

FI. — This weapon is shown in the hands of Libyans in a tomb sculpture at 
Tel el Amarna of about 1400 n.c. (vide Al). Fl heads this group as a very 
ancient form with the upper part bent. 

F2 to 7 are all allied forms from tlie Shari-Chad region. 

F8 to 10 have already been referred to as Sudan trombash. It will be noticed 
that although the arched type of “ F "-shaped tromba.sh with expanded tip is 
peculiar apparently to the Sudan, the expanded tip occurs in D3, a Shari example. 

I am infomiecl by the Director of the Khartoum Museum, who kiiicllv had enquiries made, 
that the throwing knife is not known to the Dinkas south of Lake Xo, Bahr el Dhazal : an indica- 
tion probably that it reached the Northern Nilotic peoples from the Shari-Chad regions. 
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FX]^. — The droopiiiff spier of this Bomii example is the onlv point of interest 
apart from its verv roinrh shape. 

FXj. — Tins ciiriom furm from the ('hail area appears to be a development of 
a type like Fs to In. 

FX 3 3 are degeiierats- forms of FX, : the .spur being riidimentarv in the 
former, and absent in the latter. 

Gp.oup (t. 

G2 is a Shari form : a cnrve-antrled version of the Zande D2. 

G3 is in the Geoaraphical Society's IMiiseimi in Cairo, where all the throwing 
knives are stated to be Zande. Its engraved .surface and handle of white leather, 
instead of the netted 'tring grip of most of the troinbash, pioints to its being a cere- 
monial object. T'nder D2 the rarity of tlie ” F “-form tromba'h wa.' remarked 
upon : a curious fact if the Diuka. i'hillnk. Ilertat and Krej took the weapon from 
the Azande. The most feu'ible explanation i' that the tromba'h of ” h' “ tonn 
reached tlie Sudan via the Ubangi-Shari-(.'had region and the Bahr el Ghazal. 
John.ston (16) suggests the Shari and Balir el (diazal as the two centres where the 
tronibash (presumably the two tyjie.s') develojied. But the absence of the winged 
form in the Bahr el Ghazal is striking if thi' is the ca'c. 

Group H. 

This group is chiefly compo'ed of forms which are referied to the Sanga people'. 
Several of them, as the index .shows, are Shari types and it seems evident that it 
has reached the Sanga from peoples in the region of the Chad river'' sources rather 
than the oppu'ite. 

Hi to 7. — The curl on the .spur of tla-'C example' 'ceins to be a liiik with .Tb>. 
It is seen again in the Sanga knivi," KS. 

Hi is referred to the Upper Congo ; probably, by analogy. Stanh-v Falls. 

HX, is almo't identical with a Sanga form and has Iteen found at >tanlev Falls, 
a far cry from the Sanga. So that it i' not unwarrantalile to imagine a 'imilar 
origin for the Sanga tvjie HI. 

HXj. — Tlie perforation in the he, id of tho'C warrants their being clawed 
with Ho, f). 

Group I. 

12 (H3 reversed) and 13 are Upper Congo forms, so that their correlation with 
Bornu (II) and Xubian (lb) forms is not reallv legitimate. 16, however, is a Xorth 
Congo form, and the similarity of its shape in the upper part to 13 is noticeable. 
It is more likely that 16 is deriveil from a form like 15. in which the spur is a separate 
piece attached, than that the latter should be an imitation of the former. In IT the 
added projection in the centre increases its efficiency as a weapon, and 18 is a further 
refinement. 
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Group J. 

This group contains the bird-headed M’eapons to mIucIi reference has ])eeii made 
above. The whole series except J1 and 2 (which are to be con^itiered presently), 
and JX]^. is referable to the Fan or is found in the track of their iiiigratieiu. JXj 
mav well have reached the Upper Congo with the I forms whose presence at Stanley 
Falls was noted above. 

J1 and 2 are Bagirmi and Mundong respectivelv, of the central Shari regiijn. 

They are wooden ceremonial objects. A bent wimden club with a slanting head 
broader than that of J2, edged with indentations but otherwise bearing small resem- 
blance to a bird or to J2. is figured by CaiUaiid (9) from Bertat. J1 is clearly beaked, 
but further than this there is nothing to indicate anv connection with the iron- 
beaked trombash. But the possible Libyan origin of the Fan should be borne in mind. 
In J7. JXj. the spiu" is absent. The short curved or pointed .spur is found in Sanga 
specimens in groups H and K_. and suggests that the Fan first adopted the trombash 
in the Sanga region, and that they came (as some maintain) of ilonfu-^Iangbettu 
stock, i.e., a stock which does not use the trombash. Scliweiufurth notes the resem- 
blances of the Azande to the Fan : but the Ababua are of Zande stock and do not 
apparently use the trombash. 

JXi is possibly an important form, as the protot}'pe of the winged types 
presently to be treated. 

Group K. 

Ill tills group a number of single-blade forms are collected. 

Dr. Maes considers a type like K3 to be the origin of the winged forms. 

Likeliness is beside the point in discussions of the handiwork of central African 
races of mentality so different from ours. It is more probable nevertheless that 
compound types are evolved from simple ones through accidents in the casting or 
shaping of the metal trombash (see J e.xainples above, where a hole might suggest 
the extra eye of J7, and. want of skill, fornrs like JlO and 11). than bv deliberate 
addition of new elements. 

Another que.stion is presented by the two examples K9 of which one has a wooden 
reel-shaped handle, viz., whether the sword preceded the throwing knife or whether 
the thrown knife produced the trombash ? This reel-shaped handle is the common 
form of handle for the indeterminate weapons which are used as ceremonial emblems 
and for executions in Central Africa, and they are used by peoples like the Mansbettu 
who do not use the tromba.sh. Dr. Maes inclines to the supposition that the spurred 
kmfe became the trombash with a change of handle more adapted for throwing. 
But with all deference to his experience and knowledge, the contrarv is, rather, 
indicated if, as seems probable, the spurred stick of *’ F '' form as a throwing weapon 
preceded the winged tvpes. 
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Tlie spur on the reel-handled falchion or sword is much better explained as a 
survival, especiallv as it so often occurs in a form which is much more probably 
rudimentary than nascent, and that both from its appearance as well as from its 
usefulness as part of the weapon. 

K6 is a Tuareg weapon, very similar to KT and 11 from the Congo and Aruwimi 
respectively. See XG below for another example of a weapon used by thi' Tuareg 
and Congo peoples. 

KXj. — This is another example from an ancient Meroitic sculpture ; a long 
weapon like A2. 


Group L. 

This group introduces the winged trombash. Ad, All, Fid. FXo. Hid are e.x- 
amples of the ’■ F '' form which broaden out at the top. and indicate that there is no 
inherent difficulty in connecting the two forms. The beaked type was treate'l before 
this type so that it should not break the winged series, and so that JX,^ should precede 
it. But Shurtz alone contributes this form, which is vaguely assigned to the Upper 
Congo, a region imlikely to have produced the forerunner of tlie winged trombash. 
The claims of K3 have already been considered. It remains to consider Bid, 

LI (Bid) is assigned in the Leipzig Museum publication to the Krej, variously 
kno^vn as Kreish, Koreish, Kredi. a negroid race of low attainments who inhabit 
the Bar Fertit-Bahr el Ghazal border region. One would judge it unlikely from 
Schweinfurth’s description of them that they should pos.sess the skill to produce an 
iron weapon of this standard of art. and it seems far more likely to be a surviving 
form. But it is a form which seems potentially capable of being the link with the 
winged forms. It has been difficult to arrange the numerous examples belonging to 
this group in a satisfactory order, and the arrangement chosen is not meant to be 
significant. The bend of the body of Ll is rejiroduced in LIO. 

The Krej are racially akin to the Azande (En< gc. Bri'., A), and it seems probable 
that among the latter or elsewhere in the Bahr el Ghazal. the prototyjie of the 
winged trombash should be sought. 

Examples of every type of winged trombash except 0 are found among the 
Azande. and it is doubtless from them that they have spreml to the LLangi-lMongalla 
region and thence or from them (Azande) also to the Baya. Manjia, Banda, and other 
races of Zaiide stock. As we pass westwards, as Dr. Maes points out. the wing (or 
spur) which is large and notched in so many Zande examples, becomes, generally 
speaking, shorter and straighter. The shaping of the wing, attached to the slender 
body, probably demands a skill lacking in the races to the eastwards, proportionate 
to their remoteness from Zande influence. 

Lll. — Here the crest has become hatchet-shaped {ciJc Ml below). 

LX^. — Thi.s occurs in a zone parallel to, and west of, the Sanga, and is more 
likely to be a debased form than the prototype of this group. 




lUJ. I. — TYI'KS OK TIIHU\V1N(J KNUKS. 
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LX., from Xgiundere (S.W. Adamawa) is clearly a debased .'pecimeii of thi-s 
group. 

LXg. — This is a well-known object, a ceremonial weapon, kmjwn as the O'hela 
of the Akela,. Bankutu, Basongo and Bushongo of the Sanki.im-Lukenye district, 
and north and south of them : the southern limit of the throw ing knife. It is aLo 
u^ed as currency. Its form w'arrants its inclusion in this group. ATiile the 'Oiithern 
limit, this is also an isolated area, as the trombash appears to be uukinrwii in the 
va.st region between the Akela and the Congo. The name Bushomto by which the 
Bakuba are also called is said to mean " people of the throwing knife.’’ 

Grolt M. 

In this group are collected examples with hatchet-shaped blades, headed by 

Lll. 

112, 3 and I are Sanga or from west of the Sanga : 2 and I have perforated 
blades bke hIXg, H5, 6, Xj^, Xj and K9. All these are Sanga except MS, and there 
are therefore groimds for assigning them all to one influence, and that Fan. 

The spur is separately clamped on like 15. 

516 is interpolated in the series as being possibly influenced in the shape of the 
underpart of the head by 515, but it clearly belongs to group 0. 

51X1.3 . — three examples with spurs of separate metal in this group suggest 
that these three spiuless weapons were once similarly fltted ; a possibility which 
should not be lost sight of : they woidd clearly be imitations of trombash made in 
one piece. 

51Xi. — This has appeared before imder HX^. The shape of the head is clearly 
comparable with 5IX3. 

The forms in this group lack the grace and life of the Zande types and are 
clearly the work of a heavier hand. 

Group X. 

This group is an interesting one. It seems to be the parent of several dis.similar 
types, and its origin is doubtfid. Several examples are marked with an eve. It is 
not too far-fetched a suggestion that the form has re.sulted from the break-up of 
the beaked Fan knife (repeated as XI) by the enlargement of the eye. ami that the 
engraved eve commemorates its origin. X6« with the double triangle (engraved 
and not holes apparentlv) is reminiscent of J7. In the smallness of the .spur, and 
the shape and set of the stem or body there is a suggestion of a relation'liip between 
groups J and X : e . g ., between XI and Jo. There are on the other hand strong 
points of resemblance to examples in the L group, such as L9, which is repeated 
as X2. 5Ve have already considered the possible connection of the beak-headed 
trombash with the L group. 
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X6. — Tlie discovery of this form among the Tuareg (18) cannot be considered 
to be of significance other than chance on the information given. Xothing is said 
as to whether it is common or not (IS). 

XIO. — This form's evolution is clear. It is repeated at the head (h group 0. 

Xll = JXj is reintroduced here as jiossibly an atrophied form of XT or 8. 

XXj — These are Bangala execution knives and are not trombash. Their 
shape suggests a derivation from this group type of weapon, both in blade and 
handle. 

Geoit 0. 

XlO of the last group htlv heads tliis series. It does not seem to be found east 
of the Welle-Mbomu confluence. The Fan use the attenuated form Xj,. The curiously 
fantastic examples 11 to II are from the Mbum tribe. 

0X3 is a drawing from memorv made by an old man of the Bushougo tribe 
representing the extinct “ trombash of the tribe. A trombash of this group was 
probably in his mind. 

06. — The blades seem to have suggested birds' he.ids to the maker, or else the 
eye is traditional, and a link with a J origin. 

0X4. — This has a wooden hamlle and is therefore not a throwing knife. It is 
attributed doubtfully to the Ababua, who do not appear to use the trombash. It 
is clearly an adapted trombash of Oil or EX3 type. 

Geohp P. 

This series has been arranged as derived from a form like X8, because P2, an 
example which has a fourth element (which develops in PlO to 12 intc) a central 
spike), in rudimentary form, has an eye engraved below the cre^t. The form of the 
crest, the imdidating outline of the stem, and the shape of the wing or spur, are all 
points of resemblance, counterbalancing the dissimilar fore-blade or beak. This 
is a favourite Zande type as the enormously developed wing indicates. 

PX2 3. from the Upper Ubangi, are imwieldy objects, probably currencv. and 
the work of umkilled hands. The form is perhaps influenced by a type like IlXj^. 
They are of rough thin metal with uusharpeued edges. 

Geoup Q. 

Q2 bears an engraved eye and wavy lines like P2. and for tliis reason the latter 
is placed at the head of this series. This group has a wide range across the whole 
winged trombash area. The modilication of the crest is the character of this series 
as here grouped. 

QIO belongs more properly to the next series but is introduced here in connection 
with Q9, in which the triangular crest of the preceding example is modified to a bud 
form. 

QX, in a vertical arrangement wotild be linked with PX^. 
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QX^. — It ttas not possible to tell from the pliotoiirapli v.'lietlier tliis example was 
^jiurred or not. 

Group E. 

Tills series is really part of group Q. tvitli inoJiMcations of the beak and cre't. 
cuhninating in the enrioiulv artistic Zande form EXg. 

RIO. — Xothing more definite than hlobaiigi ir> given for the provenance of the 
uni(|ue eptx'inieii with a lizard engraved on the fore-blade. 



no. 2. — MAP '.HOWIXt; general distribction of tapes of throwing knive- 


A few example- of trombash are clraMTi in on the map (Fig. 2) to .-how the 
general di-tribiitiou of tvpes. 

Two In.lexe- are annexed, one of the trombash giving provenance.s and authorities, 
the other of place, and tribes giving group numbers of tlie tromba.sh found there, 
which will amplify the information given in the above cursory notes. 
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The numheri refer 

Index I. 

to tht a 'ithoritifs i 

'(/id iuiirce^ ii/cnt.efiL 

A— 

F— 

o-it'L 

1. Ancient E. Libya. 1. 

0 . 

Ba'Armi. 23 ; Lakka, 2.5. 

2. Ancient Ethiopia, Meroe, 24. 

6 . 

Xuudtif, 23. 

3. Hina, Heiclem, 24. 

i . 

Mundoni. 5. 

4. Lakka. 23. 

s. 

Dinka, Sliilluk, 8 . 

.5. ilbere, 23. 

9. 

Berta. 9. 

6-11. Lakka. 23. 

19. 

Funj, 23. 

12. Kueeeri. 23. 

11 . 

Baairmi. 23. 

13. Bagirmi. 23. 

-^ 1 - 

Bornu. 4. 

14. Lakka, 2.5. 

X,. 

Xuuduf. Mandara, 23. 

Xj. Tunis (Xigeria ?), 26. 

X 3 . 

Pakka, 23. 

X,. Musgii, 24. 

X^. 

Garua, 23. 

X 3 . Lakka, 23. 

X 4 . Lakka, 23. 

G— 



1 = 

= C1. 

B— 


Badrmi. 23 ; Manjia. 7. 

1. S. Aclamawa, 4. 

3. 

? 17 (Azande i). 

2. Deek, 4. 

3. Sara, 2o. 

H— 


C— 

1 . 

iSanua. 23. 

0 

Manjia. 13. 

1. Ancient E. Libya, 1. 

3. 

Upper t'ongo. 4. 

2 . Kordofan, B.b 

4. 

Makka, 26.' 

3. Funj. 23. 

0 . 

8 anga, 7 ; Ubangi. U. Conao. Eubi. ] 8 '(. 

4. Berta. 9. 

6 . 

Sanga, 7 : U. Congo, S : Deek. 25. 

0 . E. Africa, 8 . 

{ . 

8 anga, 7. 

D— 

Xi. 

8 anga, 7 ; Ubangi. U. Congo. Eubi, Isn ; 

1=CL 


Makka. 23. 

2. Zande, 8 . 

X,. 

.''tanley FaU.i:, 8 ; .Sanc'a. 23. 

3. Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 

X;. 

Bornu, 4. 

Deek. 25. 

I— 


4. S. Adaniawa, 4. 

1 . 

Jlu'k'u, 4, 

5. Mundong, 5. 

.> 

U. Conuo. 4. 

6 . L.ikka. 23. 

3. 

U. Congo. 4. 

7. Teda. Tibesti. 3, 4. 

4. 

Bornu, 23. 

S. Teda. Tibesti, 3, 4. 

5. 

Xubia. 4. 

9. ? 8 (.SliiUuk ?, Dinka ?). 

6 . 

X. Congo. 7. 

19. Krej. 23. 

1 . 

X.W. Mobangi, Giri. ilomraUa, Bwaka 

Xj. Lakka. 23. 


of Libenni. X. Gobu. IS. 

X,. Teda, Tibesti, 3, 4. 

8 . 

Mobangi, 8 ; Bwaka. Ciobu, X. Mobangi, 

E— 


Manjia, IS ; Bakota. 23 ; Buzeru, 27 ; 

1-3. Teda, Tibesti, 3. 4. 


L. Ubangi. 7 ; Deek, Adamawa, 39. 

F— 

J— 


1. Ancient E. Libya, 2. 

1 . 

Bagirmi. 5. 

2. Manjia, 13. 

.s 

Mundong, 5. 

3. Marubi. 23. 

3. 

Fan. 12. 

4. 8 . Adamawa, 4. 

4. 

Sanga, 7. 

4((. ilundoni:, 5. 

5. 

Lua (Ubangi), 18. 

4i. S. Adamawa, 4. 

6 . 

Fan. 4. 
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J co-l 

tl. 

A-^ontl. 

t . 

Fan. 21. 

5. Conuo-Mongalla, 18. 

8 . 

Fan. 4. 

6 . ilobanLU. 7 ; X'gapu. 27 ; Congo. 4. 

9. 

Gabun. 23. 

7. Sang.a. 23. 

10 . 

Loango. 23. 

S. Contio. 4. 

11 . 

Fan. 4. 

Xj. Congo. 4. 

12 . 

Sanaa. 23. 

X,. L. L'banri. 4. 

1.3. 

Xjem, Fan. Sanaa. 7. 23. 

X,. X. .Sanaa. 7. 

Xi. 

U. Conao. 4. 

X 4 . Stanley Falls, 8 . 

X,. 

Fan. 7 ; Gabun. 23. 

X— 

K— 


1. Fan. 4. 

1 . 

Fan. 14u. 

2. Mobangi, 7. 

2 . 

Fan, 14a. 

3. Babanga. Monubundii, 18. 

o 

O. 

Ubanai-lVeUe. Bormi, Xsakara, Yako- 

4. Banza, 23 ; Monswandi, 29. 


ma. Zande. ilbomu, Sabanga, middle 

5. Banza, 29 ; Aruwimi. IG. 


Kwanao. 18 ; Mobangi, 7. 

G. Banza. 29 ; Xgombe, Mobangi, Giri, 

4. 

Xgapu (Banda', 27 ; Xsakara. 23 ; 

Mongalla, 18 ; Tuareg. 18. 


Mobangi. 7. 

6 a. Banza. 28. 

0 . 

Baia, 4. 

7. Zande, 8 . 

6 . 

Tuareg. 4. 

' 8 . Mongtrandi, 29. 


Buja (Bapoto). ISa. 

\ 9. Banza, Likimi. Bokula. Mongwandi, IS. 

8 . 

U. Congo. 4 : Sanaa. 4. 

; 10 . Banza?, Likimi?, Bokula?. Mongwandi?, 

9. 

Bafut, 2.j ; Loinami. 4 ; Bombass;!, 

! 18. 


(Makka, 23 : Xjeui. 24 : Sanga. 

11. L’. Congo, 4. 


Lomami. 7. 

XXj. Bantrala. 4. 

10 . 

Bafut. 2.5. 

XX,. Bangala. 21. 

11 . 

Aruwimi. 10. 


Xv 

Ancient Ethiopia, Meroe, 22. 

1 0 — 

! 1 =X 10 . 

L— 


i 2. Mobangi. 7. 

1 . 

Krej, 23. 

i 3. L'. Mobangi, 7. 

•1 

Kaka. 25. 

i 4. L. L'bangi, 7 ; Banza, 29 ; Mongwandi, 

3. 

Banza, Baia, L'bangi, 18. 

28. 

4. 

F. L'bangi, 47 ; ilanjia, 13. 

! 5. Mongwandi, Monaalla, Conco. 24. 

5. 

L'bangi-Mongalla. Welle, 18. 

; 6 . Mongwandi, 28 ; Banza. 29. 

fi. 

Stanley Fall'. 7. 

! 7. iMobansi, 7. 

7_ 

Zande. S. 

i 8 . Concfo, 4. 

8. 

Y.mecre. 25. 

j 9. ilobangi, 7 ; Xgapu. 27 ; Conso, 4 

9. 

Mobanui. 7 ; Shari. 15. 

j L'banui. 23. 

10. 

Baia. 4. 

' 10. Mobangi. 7. 

11. 

Ubanei. 23. 

i 11. Mbuni. 4. 

XT. 

Bakota. 23 ; Baia. 4 : Jlobanai, 7 : 

12. Mbum, 4. 23. 


Xaurndere. Kaka, Yanuere. 25. 

13. Mbum. 23. 

X,. 

Xaiimdere, 2.5. 

j 14. Mbum. 23. 

X.. 

Bakala. Birikutii. Mongo- Akela, Bason- 

; Xj. Fan. 14a. 

AI— 

uo-iMeno. IS. 

1 Xj. Manji.a, 13. 

I X,. Bu.shoncro. 15. 


i 

; X,. Paibi. Mobangi ?, Ababua ?, ISa. 

1. 

I'banai. 23. 



Bakota. 23. 

, P— 


-Makka. 23. 

1. Monawandi. 29 ; Zande, 8. 

4. 

Sanua, 23 ; L. LTaangi, Conao, 4 . 

2. Mobangi, 7 ; French L'bangi, 23. 
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P — COntd. 

3. Yakoma, IS. 

4. Baiiza. Gi^bu. Vedri. Yakoma, Xsakara, 

IS. 

5. Zaiide, 17. IS, 23 ; Xsakara. Abandia, 

Mongwantu. Aniadi, IS. 

6. Stanley Falls. 7. 

7. Zande. 17. 

5. Mobangi, 7 : XAakara. 2.3. 

9. ( ■'). S ; ( Zande ). 

10. Zande, S. 

11. Zande lE. of 2.7^, IS. 

12. Zande. S. 

Xj. Zande. 20. 

Xi. Gobii, Bubu. IS ; Ub.angi Knie. 23. 

Xj. U. Ubangi. 7. 

Q- 

1. F. Ubangi. 23 : Mobangi, 7 ; Baia, 25. 

2. F. Ubangi. 23 : 3Iobangi. 7 : Baia. 4 ; 

Bwaka. 2S. 

3. Fan. 14-0 

4. Upper UbangiAVelle. UbangiXIongalla, 

X. Banza. Gobu, Ycdri, Yakoma, 
X'sakara. IS. 

o. Zande. 17. 

6. (?) S (Zande 1,1. 

7. Zande. 17. 

5. Zande. 17. 


Q — corifd. 

9. Zande, 19. 

10. Mobangi, 7 ; Ubangi, 23. 

Xi. Zande ?, 23. 

X,. Zande, 19. 

X,. U. ilobangi, 7. 

Xj. Manjia. 14. 

X,. Baia. 2.5. 

R— 

1. Zande, 17. 

2. Zande. 4. 

3. Zande, 4. 

4. Zande, 17. 

.j. Z.inde. 17. 

C. Zande. 4. 

7. Zande. 4. 

5. Zande, 17. 

9. Zande. S ; Ubangi, F. Ubangi 23 ; 
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Rcseai'cJi Committee for the Archeeological Exploration of Derhjihire Cares. 
(Rogal Anthropological Institute and British Association.) 

Report Xo. 3. 

EXCAVATIOXS AT MOTHER GRUNDY'S PARLOUR, CRESWELL CRAGS, 

DERBYSHIRE, 1924. 

[IViTH Plate XXIL] 

By A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.I., F.S.A. 

IFiV/i a Report on. the Animal Remains hy J. Wilfrid Jacksox, M.Sc., F.G.S., 
Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Museum. 

The site forming the subject of this report is a rock-shelter situated in the forefront 
of the cave known as Mother Grundy's Parlour at Creswell Crags, Derbvshire. 
(Ord. Map 1-inch scale Sheets, Derbyshire XIX and XX, Nottinghamshire XII.) 

The cave itself is a chamber, 22 feet wide by 35 feet deep, at the eastern extremity 
of the Creswell ravine. It is on the northern side, and was the last cave of the series 
explored by Sir ML Boyd Dawkins and the late Rev. J. M. Mello between 1874-9. 
Their exploration of Mother Grundy’s Parlour is described in the Q. J. Geological Soc., 
vol. 35, 1879. 

Previou.s Excavations. 

The original work included an examination of part of the main chamber and the 
whole of the ea.stern passage (Fig. 1, A and B). The remahider of the cave (Fig. 1, C) 
is believed to have been dug imder the direction of the late Dr. Laing. of Newcastle, 
in or about 1887, but no record thereof appears to have been published, and the 
present whereabouts of the finds is unknovm. 

Sir Wm. Boyd Dawkins’ report {Q.J.G.S.. 1879) gives the section at the cave 
entrance (Fig. 4c) as : — 

(1) M’hite calcareous sand. No remains. 

(4) Red ^andy cave-earth. Bones, etc., 2 feet 6 inches. 

(-5) Siuface soil. 5 inches. 

The section opposite Chamber B included two additional layers separating 
No. 1 and No. 4, viz . : — 

(2) Ferruginous sand. Bones, 1 foot. 

(3) Stiff Red clay. Bones, 6 inches. 
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The -deposits iu Chamber B consisted of white sand (1), red claj (3), which 
increased iu thickness to 3 feet, and red sandy cave-earth (-1) which in the centre 
was 3 feet o inches thick and filled it in places entirely to the roof. Lavers 2 and 3 






FI&S. 1 TO 4. — FLAX .AAD SECTIONS OF 3IOTHER GKVXDV'S P.ARLOUR EXC.AV.ATIOXS. 

were strata not found in any other Creswell cave and represented the oldest 
fossilifeious horizon of the series. The contained animal remains were Hvaena, 
Bison. Hippopotamus, and Rhinoceros (R. leptorhinus). Xo artifacts were present. 

L 2 
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The red cave-earth (Fig. 4«) vas correlated ivith the red sand uiicleilying the 
upper cave-earth and breccia of the Robin Hood and Chiu’ch Hole caves, the contained 
animal remains being Hvtena, Fox, Bear, Bison, Reindeer, Horse, Woolly Rhinoceros 
and Elephas. 

Man vas represented by implements of flint and quartzite anil by fragments 
of four human skeletons, all belonging to children and youths. Two skidls were 
recovered, one in Chamber A and one in Chamber B, described respectively as ” round ” 
and ■■ long headed.” The long skull, found in Chamber B, was at a depth of 2 feet 
9 inches beneath the surface, at that point in contact with the roof, and 19 feet 6 inches 
from the entrance. Above it were the vertebra of a bison and a quartzite splinter. 
In view of recent developments this skull may be more important than was then 
realised. All the human remains occurred in the red sand, but those in Chamber A 
were in strata disturbed by repeated digging and by burrowing animals. Xone were 
considered to be of Pleistocene age, though it is stated that — " the conditions under 
which the skuU in Chamber B was discovered were such that it might have been 
taken to have belonged to one of the Palaeolithic inhabitants of the cave, had not 
the explorations been conducted with all possible vigilance — though found 19 feet 
6 inches from the entrance and 2 feet 9 inches from the surface, it cannot be looked 
upon as belonging to the age of the red sand, although the passage was completely 
blocked up in places and there were no obvious etndences of disturbance around it.” 

Having regard to the discoveries made recently outside this cave and to the 
general advancement of knowledge since 1879, a critical examination of these human 
remains by a modern anatomist is highly desirable and might yield important 
results.^ 

The Recent Excav.\tions. 

The arched entrance to Mother Grundy's Parlour is in a low cliff onlv 30 feet 
distant from the Creswell to Worksop road. A comparatively level platform extends 
the full width of the cave and 15 to 18 feet in front of it, from the margin of which 
the ground falls steeply to the road 10 feet below (Fig. 2). This platform, which 
faces south, is protected at its western extremity by a projection of the cliff (Figs. 2 
and 3), and is further sheltered at that point by an overhanging slab of rock. The 
lake, which now occupies the ravine, is an artificial one. In Pleistocene times the 
platform was probably 30 to 40 feet above the stream, and, as it commands the 
valley and a considerable prospect eastwards, would, with its dry shallow cave in 
the rear, offer to Palaeolithic man a desirable place of encampment. Access to 
the cave having been protected since 1887 by means of a barricade (Fig. 2), the face 
at which the former excavations terminated had been left almost undisturbed. An 
examination of this face in May, 1923, yielded flint flakes and other evidence suggesting 
that the cave platform had not been excavated. Trial holes confirmed this, and 
located the presence on the sheltered western side, of a living and workshop site. 

' Efforts are being made to trace these skulls, but have, so far, been unsuccessful. A.L.A. 
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The ceiitie portion of the platform was found to be occupied by a large rock, or 
block of fallen stone (Fig. -3). At the east side only .scanty traces of occupation 
were obtaiiieil. but it is proposed to make a more thorough examination of this 
area subsecjiiently. 

Excavations were conmienced at the west end by the writer and Mr. G. A. 
Garfitt. F..S.A.. in April. 1924. and carried on, at short intervals, until the middle of 
October. (Owing to the proximity of the site to the road adequate protection could 
only be secured by filling in the excavation daily, after protecting the working face 
with large slabs of limestone. This necessitated the removal and replacement of 
1 to li tons of earth and stones on each visit, which, together with the carefid sieving 
of the earth and examination of the stones removed, has rendered progress slow, and 
onlv 100 square feet of the platform has been excavated, as indicated in shaded lines 
upon Figs. 1 and 3. 

Descriptiox of the Layers. 

The trial trench across Area D (Plan, Fig. 3), revealed five distinct layers of 
stratification (Fig. 4), and agreed in general with Dawkins' section of Chamber A 
(Fig. 4a)- viz. ; — 

(1) Basement bed, of yellowish-white calcareous sand and stones. 

(i) Yellow cave-earth and stones, 6 inches. 

(3) Red sandy cave-earth and stones, 2 feet 6 inches. 

(4) Surface layer prior to 1878, 6 inches. 

(■5) Throw out from previous excavations, 6 inches to 9 inches. 

This section (Fig. 4) was constant over the whole of the area excavated, though 
towards its southern margin No. 3 increased in thickness to 3 feet and showed signs 
of dipping towards the valley, the contained stones at the same time becoming larger 
and more abundant and the flint implements fewer. 

The existing surface lager (No. 5) consisted of cave-earth and dark humus, 
material thrown out in previous excavations, as instanced by the presence of teeth 
of bison and hyaena above the remnants of coal fires and clay pipes. The lower 
portion was a tangled mass of roots. 

The old surface layer (No. 4) averaged 6 inches thick and was composed of dark 
sandy humus, very matted with roots. It contained charcoal and ashes, fragments 
of recent and mediaeval pottery and tiles, bones and teeth of recent animals, several 
sherds of Romano-British and Late Celtic wares, and a few flakes of flint and flint 
implements, of late type, where the layer gradually Intermingled with the red cave- 
earth underlying it. 

The red care-earth and stones (No. 3) varied from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in thick- 
ness, and represents the most important layer of the series and is separatelv described 
later. 
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The yellow cave-earth and stones (Xo. 2) was not more than 6 inches thick. Eecent 
work in the Pin Hole Cave has defined this horizon as that of the Lower Mousterian 
occupation. It contained a few flint flakes and implements,, generally cpiite perfect 
and showing only slight signs of use, which suggests that they had been lost and 
trodden into the sub-soil. Chipped quartzite implements, flakes of cpiartzite, and 
bones and teeth of Pleistocene animals, including Lion. Eeindeer. Hyteiia. Woolly 
Ehinoceros, Mammoth, Horse and Bison were foimd in this layer. 

The flint artifacts found deepest in the yellow sand were alniObt. or entirely, 
unpatinated. Those on the surface had the distinctive cream patina of the layer 
above (Xo. 3). 

The Basement-bed of yellow calcareous sand (Xo. 1) is the lowest stratum of the 
Creswell caves and is unfossiliferous. 

Layer Xo. 3. 

The red sandy cave-earth and stones (Xo. 3), 2 feet 6 inches thick, rested upon 
and merged almost imperceptibly into Xo. 2. It consisted of a concretion of large 
and small fragments of limestone scree, obviously derived from the destruction of 
the cliff above, cemented compactly together by red sandy cave-earth, which com- 
pletely filled all the interstices. In places the cave-earth was discoloured by the 
action of fire and admixture of wood ashes. The whole stratum was implemen- 
tiferous and contained engraved bones, flint and bone implements, quartzite pebble 
pot-boilers, hundreds of split bone fragments, many showing traces of fire, animal 
bones and teeth. 

The implements, particularly those from the lower and middle portions of the 
layer, bear a distinctive creamy-white patina, smooth and lustrous, and frequently 
encrusted with concretions of lime, or stalagmite. 

The stones contained in the layer varied in size from small pieces up to slabs 
2 feet 6 inches, by 2 feet, by 6 inches thick, and became more numerous as the edge 
of the platform was approached, compelling the constant use of an iron bar to dislodge 
them. This, however, was not without its compensations, for whereas the corre- 
sponding layer in the interior of the cave (Xo. 4 of the 1878 excavations) had been 
considerably disturbed by digging and by burrowing animals, the stony nature 
of the layer outside had prevented such and preserved the contents intact. 

The contained implements and the animal remains clearly indicate that this 
assortment of rock and debris represents a .slow accumulation extending over a 
considerable space in time during which an entire change in climatic conditions 
and in fauna had taken place. 

Owing to the nature of the deposit, well defined layers of occupation were not 
to be expected, and were only present at the extreme top and bottom of the stratum. 

Flint implements and bones fractured by man were most numerous in the first 
12 inches above the basement bed of yellowish white sand (Xo. 1) and .--uggested 
almost continuous occupation during the deposition of that portion. Thev were less 
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abundant in the next 9 inches, though frequent, and a more casual occupation seems 
to be indicated. In the top 6 inches they again became fairly abundant. 

These differences are mainly numerical and in the nature of zones, no corre- 
sponding lavers were definable. For the purpose of differentiating between the 
implements the section (Fig. 4) has been divided into four portions, agreeing in 
general with this zonal distribution of the implements, and termed : — 

Base. — Comprising the yellow cave-earth (Xo. 2) and 6 inches above that level. 
Contained engravings, bone tools and flint implements of Aurignacian 
facies. 

Loiver Middle. — 9 inches in thickne.ss and practically continuous with the Base. 
Flint implements abundant. 

Middle. — 9 inches in thickness. Fbnt implements least abundant. 

rpper Middle. — 6 inches in thickness. Flakes and flint implements of Azilian 
and early Tardenoisian culture fairly abundant. 

So far as circumstances permitted it, the red-cave earth (Xo. 3) was excavated 
in a series of vertical slices, 12 inches in breadth, and, where possible, each slice was 
examined in horizontal layers 3 inches to 0 inches thick, in succession from the 
top downwards. 

Comparison of the Base and Tapper Middle Zones. 

As might be expected, there is a marked distinction between the two extremities 
of the section. The flint implements and engraved bones from the Base present 
Upper Palaeolithic facies, those from the top of the Upper Middle, Azilio-Tardenoisian 
facies. 

Fauna. — The faunal differences between the Base and the Upper Middle are 


equally marked, as the following table will demonstrate 






Lower 


Upper 


Base. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

Middle 

Bison (Bison priscns) 

Hfi 

* 

* 

* 

Hy«na (H. spelwa) 

* 




Mammoth 

* 

* 



Ehinoceros (R. tichorJiiiuo) 

* 




Wolf 





Horse (? Equus rohustus) 

* 


* 

* 

Ox (Bos primigenius) 



* 

* 

Lion (Felis spelcea) 

' • * 




Reindeer (Cervus tarandus) 

* 


1 

* 


Red deer (Cervus elaphus) 

* 

* 

* 


Pig 





‘ One fragment of antler 

near the bottom of the Zone. 
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The presence of Lion in the Base may be contemporary with the older series of 
chipped cpiartzite implements found there,, though it is recorded also at Paviland. 

Hvtena is represented chiefly by teeth and coprolites. It was abundant in 
the corresponding layer of the cave interior. Horse and Bison are abundant, 
especially the former, which seems to have formed the staple food of the cave-dwellers 
on this site, from the Lower Middle onwards. 

The bones are all highly mineralized. Those from the lower levels of the Base 
and from pockets of red cave-earth are hard and smooth with a polished surface, 
but those found between the stones are more brittle and have their surfaces partially 
destroyed by the action of roots. 


The Base Zone. 

Quartzite irnplements . — In the lowest stratum (Pig. 4 (2) ) four rudely chipped 
quartzite implements were foimd, three chipped pebble scrapers and six flakes of 
quartzite. In the light of evidence subsequently obtained in the Pin Hole Cave, 
these are probably referable to Mousterian times, and are similar to those figured from 
the Eobin Hood and Church Hole caves in the Q.J.G.S., 1875, pp. 2-50, 251. The 
implements are adapted for use in the hand, the smooth surface of the pebbles being 
left at the butt end, in each case. Five are figiued (Fig. 5 (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) ). 

Hearth . — At the top of the yellow cave-earth (No. 2), 3 feet from the cliff face, 
where marked (E) on Plan (Fig. 3), a definite hearth was found, roughly circular 
in outline. This had been constructed by scooping out a cup, 9 inches deep, in 
the yellow cave-earth and lining the sides with tabular fragments of limestone, as 
seen in the photograph (PL XXII), Fig. 6 representing the central section of the 
hearth. From the ashes, what proved to be a piece of Mammoth ivory can be seen 
projecting. The surroimding sand was biunt to a bright red for a considerable 
area beyond and beneath the fire-hole. Black ashes, fragments of spht and charred 
bone and stone pot boilers filled the hearth to a depth of 12 inches. Amongst the 
ashes were numerous flakes of flint and remnants of implements crackled and 
destroyed by the heat (Fig. 8 (9), (14), etc.), also a charred hyaena tooth and the 
fragment of Mammoth ivory referred to above (Plate XXII, Fig. 7). 

Around the hearth were great quantities of bone splinters, bones split longi- 
tudinally for the extraction of marrow after ha%dng been roasted in the fire, bone 
“ marrow scoop.s,” Fig. 16 (2), .similar to the examples from Harborough Cave 
figured in this Journal, vol. liii, p. 408; Fig. 5, flint flakes and implements, a few 
bone tools and the pieces of engraved bone, described later. 

It was evident from the abundance of burnt stones, and of objects similar to 
those enumerated, that fires had been constantly built at this place during the 
gradual deposition of the Base, Lower Middle and Middle zones. 

Throughout the section the most prolific area was within a radius of 4 feet of 
this point. The sheltered nature of the position no doubt led to its selection, but the 
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FIG. 5. — QUARTZITE IJIPLEMEATS AND FLAKES FROM BASE ZONE. 

A well worn circular hammer stone, or pounder. 3.V inches in diameter and 2 inches 
thick, of quartzite, was found in a crevice in the corner of the ” ingle." 

Bone objects . — At the hearth level, and 2 feet distant from it, fragmentary 
portions of two important bone objects were lying. The first (Fig. 16 (3) ) is a piece 
of cylindrical rod, part of the .shaft of a bone point, beautifully worked in reindeer 
antler and polished smooth. It is 4S mm. long. 8 nun. in extreme diameter, tapering 
to 11- mm. 
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The second object (Fig. 16 (4) ) is the bevel end of a single bevel lance point,. 
43 mm. long. 8 nini. extreme diameter. This may also be of reindeer antler, but the 
material is uncertain. 

A few tools of ruder workmanship were found, worked in each case out of 
fractured pieces of bone. Fig. 17 (1), (4) have oblique ends smoothed by rubbing, 
and with the angles rounded by use. Fig. 17 (2), (5) are awls, each considerably worn 
at the point. 

The Exgravixgs. 

Throughout the excavations careful observation has been kept for engraved 
stone or bone, and every fragment of bone upon which there was the least likelihood 
of an engraved surface was brought away and subjected to close scrutiny after washing 
and drying. 

Xearly 500 have been examined, but only three pieces have proved to be 
engraved. 

In each instance thev are fragments of the hard lustrous bone found in the top 
of the yellow cave-earth and in pockets of the red cave-earth. On all other bones- 
the surface, when cleaned, is generally found to be too much corroded for the 
preservation of fine engraved lines. 

PI. XXII, Figs. 2, 3, 4, shows photographs, and Fig. 15 (1), (2) and (3) real size 
outline tracings of the three specimens. The most important, PL XXII. Fig. 3,. 
and Fig. 15 (2), is believed to represent a reindeer. The engraving is freely executed 
with a clean cut incised Une, the technique of which is considered by Mr. Miles 
C. Burkitt, F.S.A., to be Aurignacian. 

PI. XXII, Fig. 2, and Fig. 15 (1) is a remnant of a large engraving. The 
piece recovered bears the head of the animal, probably a Bison. There are also a 
series of cuts and groups of engraved lines on the curved angle of the bone which 
suggest that it originally formed part of a decorated bone object. 

PL XXII, Fig. 4, and Fig. 15 (3) is very fragmentary but an interesting piece. 
The surface of the bone is flat, the engraved lines are deeply incised and appear 
to represent part of the head and horns of an animal, believed to be a Rhinoceros. 
Representations of the Rhinoceros are rare in Palaeolithic art, only six are figured 
in Reinach’s Repertoire de VArt Qnaternaire. Three of the best are reproduced 
for comparison with the Creswell example in Fig. 15 (4), (5), (6). from Font-de- 
Gaume and Lourdes respectively. The engravings are contemporary with the hearth, 
in close proximity to which they were found. One specimen, the Reindeer, shows 
slight signs of burning. 

In addition to the above, a piece of bone 5 inches long was found in the hearth 
area, upon which a drawing can be traced which seems to be an animal similar to 
the 1875 example, but, on account of fissures in the bone and the etching of the surface 
by roots, is rendered too uncertain in character to be classified as an engraving. 

Flint implements . — These will be discussed later, from each zone consecutively. 
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Lower Middle Zone. 

The general character of this zone is in agreement with the description given of 
the Base. 

Flint implements and flakes were very numerous and distributed fairly equally 
throughout the thickness. Two pieces of Mammoth ivory were found. 

Bone objects. — The most important find was an object of Reindeer bone, smooth 
and with an ivory-like appearance. It has been rubbed down to a sharp edge at 
the end. shows signs of considerable use, and would prove a suitable tool for skinning 
purposes (Fig. Ifi (1) ). 

Several bone " marrow scoops were found (Fig. 16 (2) ). 

Middle Zone. 

The flint implements and flakes here were less numerous than in the lower 
layers but freely distributed. Remains of Reindeer were represented by one fragment 
of antler only, which occurred near the bottom of the zone. Horse was abundant. 
Bos primigenius and Cervus daphus were present. Traces of fires were noticeable 
but no definite hearths or pieces of charcoal. 

Bone objects. — A bone awl, formed from the splint bone of Horse, with the 
point broken off and bearing distinct signs of rubbing, or use, was the only bone 
tool found (Fig. 17 (3) ). 

L'pper Middle Zoxe. 

Other than flint implements, this zone yielded no relics calling for special 
mention. The upper portion merged gradually into the soil of the old surface layer, 
and upon the whole the red cave-earth was slightly darker in colour. Shells, chiefly 
of Helix nemoralis, were very abundant. The artifacts were most numerous within 
the area marked “ F upon the Plan (Fig. 3). 

The Fli>;t Implements. 

One thousand five hundred and fifty -seven flakes and pieces of worked flint have 
been found in the coiuse of the excavations. 

Flint is not native to the site, and is not known to the writer to occur within a 
radius of 30 miles, even as an erratic in the glacial drift. Consequently, every 
fragment found at Creswell has been imported, and economy in the use of the material 
accounts for recognized types of implements being here somewhat smaller in size 
than their Continental prototypes, also for the almost entire absence of cores. Many 
of the flakes show signs of use, but the material has been, on the whole, used more 
prodigally than it was upon the moorland sites of A’orkshire, of later (Transitional) 
date. 

It is significant that the grey and black cherts which occur freely in Derbyshire 
and within 10 miles of Creswell, are entirely absent, except in the Upper Middle where 
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10 pieces were observed. This material was frecjueutly used in the Transitional 
industries of the South Yorkshire Moors and Pennines.^ 

The flint of Mother Grundy’s Parloiu* is a fine quality ^rey. or black, chalcedonic 
variety in the form of small nodule.s, bearing a sntooth. thin, brown crust. Some of 
the crust shows traces of water-scouring, and probably the source of origin is to be 
looked for in Glacial drift to the South or East. 

The industry as a whole is a rich one and includes most of the tcqiical Upper 
Palceolithic forms. 

The predominant implements are blades with retouched backs and points of 
various typjes (Figs. 6 and 7). Burins are present but infrequent, and include examples 
of the ordinary burin and of the angle, screw-driver, polyhedral, Xoaille and pygmy 
forms (Fig. 9). 

The outstanding and characteristic implement of the Base and Lower Middle 
Zones is a shouldered point, resembling a Solutrean point-d-cran, generally assigned 
to the L'pper Aurignacian (Fig. 6 (3), (4), (5), (6) ). 

These are associated with Chatelperron and Gravette points and their modifica- 
tions (Figs. 7 and 8). Scrapers of characteristic types are present (Figs. 10 and 11) 
but not numerous. Throughout the four zones these forms persist but become 
gradually modified towards the top of the section. In the Middle and Upper Middle 
the modification of the shouldered point is very e^ddent, and the general tendency 
in form is towards the geometric (Figs. 6 and 13). Finally, Azilian tvpes and early 
Tardenoisian microliths occur (Figs. 9 and 13). including the typical pygmy burin, 
of which seven definite examples have been recovered (Fig. 9, 15 to 21). 

The change in character is gradual and practically imperceptible, but the 
distinction between implements of the Base (Figs. 6 and 7) and of the Upper Middle 
(Fig. 13) is absolute. 

The stratification of the site, the fauna and the distribution and technique of 
the artifacts, all denote that this rock shelter had been periodically occupied, most 
probably by hunting parties, throughout an extensive period in time. The men of 
the Base and Upper Middle were contemporary with the Rhinoceros. Mammoth, 
Hytena. Lion, and Reindeer. This periodic occupation was continued until more 
genial climatic conditions led to a change in faima, and the Rhinoceros and Reindeer 
gave place to the Horse and Bison — a practically continuous occupation, as a 
camping groimcl. from the Reindeer period to the incoming of the Azilio-Tardenoisian 
culture. 

Techxiql’e. 

The secondary flaking is of excellent workmanship and. as a general rule, the 
retouch is from below upwards. In the upper portion of the Lower Middle a few 
of the implements .show a bolder, less skilful technique, notably Fig. 8 (16) and (8), 

^ P.S.E.A., vol. iii. p. gsfi. Armstrong, “.'South Yorkshire .“Surface Implements." 
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and in the Middle and Upper Middle a ■’nibbling'’ retouch is noticeable, generally 
at an oblic|ue angle and invi>ible on the upper face, for example. Fig. 13 (3). (9) 
closely re.sembling the IMagdalenian retouch seen on Fig. 6 (-4). 

M'ith feiv exceptions, the implements are made from truncated flakes, as .seen 
in Fig. 6 (4). (-j). (6). (In). (13) and Fig. 13 (3), (9). This is very noticeable in the case 
of the scrapers. Fig. 10 (6) to (11). none of which show any trace of the bulb. Upon 
a small proportion of the later scrapers, such as Fig. 10 (13), (14), Fig. 13 (23), and on 
a few implements, such as Fig. U2 (22) to (25). the bulb is retained. Two-peiiod 
working and double patiiiation is present on Fig. 7 (25) and Fig. 13 (31). (35). 

A large proportion of the implements found in proximity to the Base hearth 
show traces of fire, such as Fig. 7 (21), Fig. 8 (14), (9) and Fig. 12 (5). Fragments 
of a number of well-made implements destroyed in this manner were recovered. 

Broken implements are very numerous and by carefully sorting the fragments 
it has been possible to effect refits in many instances, notably Fig. 6 (3). (6). (10), (14), 
Fig. 7 (18), (23), Fig. 8 (9), (10). (14), Fig. 9 (7), Fig. 12 (5), and Fig. 13 (1). The 
broken tools were commonest in the L’pper Middle and the refits have been the 
fewest there. 

Signs of constant use, which has resulted in the smoothing down and polishing 
of the tips and chipped edges of the implement, is conspicuous upon Fi". 8 (6) at 
both butt and tip, Fig. 10 (5) at the butt, and upon Fig. 12 (1(>). (21) at the tips. 

In general facies the industry resembles that of the Aurignaciau Station of Durand 
Euel (Les Rebieres II), Dordogne,^ amongst the artifacts from which those of the 
Base and Lower Middle can be paralleled in almost every instance. This series 
also has affinities and parallels with the Middle Aurignaciau artifacts from 
Paviland.- There is also a striking resemblance in the Lower Middle and Middle 
series to the artifacts from the Grotte-de-Martinrive,® Belgium. The series from the 
Mendip cave, Aveline's Hole,^ has also close affinities, though the retouch at Creswell 
is upon the whole finer, and the forms more symmetrical, and it appears probable 
that Avelines Hole is comparable in time with the Middle and Upper Zones at 
Mother Grimdy's Parlom-. 

The Tardenoisian types recall some of those from the Belgian stations de.scribed 
by M. Leon Lequex.'’ 

Implemext.s from the Base Zoxe. 

Svmmetry and delicate triimning characterises this series, of which the following 
are the most imjiortant pieces. 

Points. — Fig. 0 (2) found in the red sand at 3 feet 6 inches deep. Fig. 7 (18), 
Fig. 8 (4), (7), and Fig. 12 (2), (5), (6), (7), all fragmentary pieces. Fig. 11 (11). 

^ Eucene Pittard and R. Montandon, C.I.D., Geneva, 1912, p. 4.'5(.L 

- W. J. Sollas, M.A. “Paviland an Aurimiacian Station," Huxley Memorial Lecture, lOl.'i. 

^ M. Lohest, J. Hamal-Xandrin, .1. .s’ervais and Gh. Fraipont, B.A., Dec., 1922, p. 319. 

^ J. A. Davies, U.B.S.S.. vol. i. Proceedings, p. 61. 

s Leon Leqiiex, “ Station.? Tardenoisiennes," 1923. 

VOL. LV. M 
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Shouldered points . — Fig. 6 (3), a ctoice example extremely thin and comparable 
^vith that from the Pin Hole Cave (Fig. 14 (2) ), also Fig. 6 (5), both foimd at a depth 
of 3 feet 6 inches. Fig. 6 (4) is an interesting implement and the only piece foimd 
which exhibits the typical Magdalenian retouch and supports the emdence of the 
Pin Hole Cave ivory point (Fig. 14 (1) ), referred to later. 

Chdtelperron points are not conspicuous. Fig. 6 (1) and Fig. 7 (9) are the only 
examples. 

Blades. — Fig. 6 (9) ; Fig. 7 (1), (14), the latter a thin niicrolithic blade of choice 
workmanship ; Fig. 11 (2), impatinated ; (8), notched ; Fig. 12 (3). 

Burins. — ^Fig. 9 (1) polyhedral ; (2), (-5) ordinary, the latter of rather imcertaiii 
character ; (7) screw-driver ; (10), (11), (12) Xoaille. 

Piercers . — Fig. 8 (14), Fig. 11 (7) an exquisite drill of the type believed to have 
been used for piercing the eye of bone needles. 

Scrapers . — Fig. 10 (1) an end scraper on a blade (3), (12), Fig. 11 (1) round, 
approaching the keeled type, fluted on face and with encoches on the sides, and a 
rectangular corner. 


Lower iliDOLE Zoxe Iiiplemexts. 

This zone is practically continuous with the Base and differs but little from it. 

Points. — Fig. 6 (7), with the retouch carried around all its edges ; Fig. 7 (22) an 
exquisite implement, very Aurignacian in character (24). 

Fig. 8 (1), (2), (.5), (6), (8), (9), (16), most of which exhibit bold steep chipping 
and fluted work ; Fig. 12 (1) a fragment. 

Shouldered points . — Fig. G (6), (16), Fig. 11 (9), from near the top of the zone and 
exhibiting modification of the shoulder. 

Blades . — Fig. 6 (13), found at 2 feet 6 inches, shows considerable wear and has 
the ends trimmed obhquely ; Fig. 7 (23) has the tip worked slightly concave and 
the retouch carried laterally down the blade a short distance, features also noticeable 
in Fig. 12 (1.5), (16) ; Fig. 7 (4), (11), (15), Fig. 11 (4), (17), Fig. 12 (4), (8), (9), (10), (14). 
Fig. 13 (21), Blades with square or concave ends. Fig. 7 (13), Fig. 12 (11), (12), (13), 
(20), Blades with oblique otds. Fig. 12 (15), (16), (18). 

Chdtelperron points. — Fig. 7 (21), (25). 

Gravette points. — Fig. 6 (10), (14), Fig. 7 (5), (7), (8) (an exceptionally fine 
implement), (16), Fig. 8 (10), Fig. 11 (10). 

Piercers . — Fig. 12 (17). 

Burins.— Yig. 8 (3) angle. Fig. 9 (3) ordinary, (8), (9), (13), (22) angle. 
Fig. 13 (12), (13) Xoaille. 

Knotched pieces . — Fig. 8 (11), (13), (15). 

Scrapers. — Fig. 10 (7), (8), (9), (10) round ; end on blade (2) ; end (6) ; 
Fig. 11 (3), (5). 
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Proto-Solutrean. — Fig. 11 (6), an interesting piece exhibiting scaled retouch and 
surface flaking, found at 2 feet 6 inches near the top of the zone and may possibly 
be derived. 

Middle Zone Implements. 

Points. — Fig. 6 (8), with all edges retouched and resembling (7j, from the 
Lower Middle. Fig. 13 (1), (2), (3) all exhibiting geometric tendencies. 

Shouldered points. — Fig. 6 (17), very moditied in form ; (18). a buint piece. 

Gravette points. — Fig. 6 (11) (a modified form of Fig. 0 (10) ). Fig. 7 (17), 
Fig. 13 (26). 

Blades. — Fig. 6 (12), Fig. 7 (2). (3), (G), (10), (19). Fig. 11 (18). 

Piercers. — Fig. 6 (15), a modified form of Fig. 6 (6). 

Burins. — Fig. 9 (4), (6). Fig. 13 (11) angle. 

Scrapers. — Fig. 10 (4), (5). 

Implements from LIpper Middle Zone. 

Points. — Fig. 13 (4), geometric and trimming irregular ; (6). (7), (8) 

fragmentary ; (9), (17). 

Knives. — Fig. 7 (12), (20). Fig. 8 (12), Fig. 12 (21), Fig. 13 (16). (18). (19). (20), 
(22), (23), (24) all microlithic ; (26), (27), very thin and neatly trinuned ; (28) to (30), 
microlithic ; (32), (35). (36). 

Burins. — Fig. 9 (14), (15) to (21), Tardenoisian burins : (2:)). (24). (25). 
Fig. 10 (15), a scraper burin. Fig. 13 (10), a modified form of buiin; (14), (15), 
angle burin.s ; (31). 

Scrapers. — Fig. 10 (11), (13). (14), Fig. 13 (25). of black chert and the only 
implement made in that material. 

Evidence from the Pin Hole Cave. 

The cave known locally as the Pin Hole is the one in which discoveries were 
first made by the Eev. J. M. Mello, about 1873, which ultimately led to the examination 
of the whole series of caves in co-operation with Dawkins. 

After Mello's preliminary examination it appears to have remained imtouched, 
probably because the published account of his work conveys the general impression 
that the cave was completely excavated. An examination in September. 1924, 
proved, however, that Mello's work was confined to the first 23 feet, and that nearly 
60 yards of the cave remains unexplored. Careful reading of the published account 
confirms this. 

M'ork is now in progress there and has already 3-ielded valuable scientific results 
which not only assist in unravelling the intricate story of Creswell's occupation in 
Palaeohthic times, but provide definite evidence for the precise dating of one phase 
of the occupation and its correlation with French cave sites ; also considerable data 
in proof of occupation in Lower Pakeolithic times and of the presence of both Lower 
and Upper Moiisterian Man. 
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The excavations are still in an early stage and will form the subject of a com- 
prehensive report later, but. in ^dew of the importance of the evidence obtained in 
its bearing upon the placing of the Mother Grundy’s Parlour culture, a brief survey 
of the results to date is desirable. 

Four definite layers of stratification are present, consisting of an upper and lower 
cave-earth, a layer of stalagmite, or brecciated earth, and a thin stratum of recent 
accumidation. 

The lower yellow cave-earth is 6 to 7 feet thick, the upper red cave-earth and 
stones 2 feet 6 inches thick and comparable respectively with Layers 2 and 3 (Fig. 4) of 



FIG. It. — I 1 I. .C. B. C . n, EXGR.WED FOIST IS' JI.VMSIOTH IVORY. FROM THE PIS' HOLE C.VVE. 
|2|. .SHOULDERED FLIST FOIST. DITTO. (3), {3.c). ES'GE.CVED BOSE PoIS'T FROM 
THE r.WE OF L.C .M.CDELEIS'E (MUSEE DES EYZIES). (V) 


Mother Giundy .s Parlour, The upper cave-earth is sealed beneath hard stalagmite, 
or brecciated earth, 4 to 7 inches thick. 

Quartzite iln]llement:^. identified by M. 1 Abbe Breuil as Momterian. cjccur in 
the top 6 inches of the lower cave-earth and appear to be coutemporarv with those 
from the corre.sponding level of the Parlour site. The lowest depth at which 
indications of man s presence have so far been obtained is at G feet, and they consist 
of hand axes of rpiaitzite, probably Acheidean in date. 

Near the ba<e of the upper red cave-earth a few flint implements have been 
fourifl. including a point of fine workmanship, identified by M. I'Abbe Breuil and by 
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Professor Kozlowski, as proto-Solutrean. This can be correlated at the Parlour site 
with Fig. 11 (6), and with several implements recovered in the earlier excavations 
from the Church Hole Cave, notably the fine Soliitrean blade in the Manchester 
Museum,. Fig. 18 (9). 

Flint flakes and implements are most mimerous in the upper cave-earth in and 
under the stalagmite, down to a depth of 15 inches. In type and general character 
of retouch they closely resemble those from the Base Zone of the Parlour site, 
particularly a shouldered point (Fig. II (2)), which is a close parallel of Fig. 6 (3). 



no. l.j.— EXOF.AVEI) FRAOJIEXTS Of BONE.— (1) BIsOX, (2) REIXDEEK, (3) RHIXOCEE03 (i), 
(I) TO (6) EXGKA\UX(;S OF RHIXOCEROS' HEADS FROM FEEXCH CAVES FOR COJIPAEISOX 
WITH (3) ((4) FROM LOURDES, (.5) AXD ((>) FOXT-DE-GAUJIE, (Rtperloire de I'Art 

pp. 20 and 129.) ) 


the letouching being so precisely similar that they might be the work of the same 
hand. 

This .^houMered point was found upon the same level and in close proximitv 
to an engraved double bevel lance point of mammoth i\-orv, an implement not 
hitherto recorded in this country (Fig. II (1), a, b, c. d). It is of classic Magdalenian 
type, VCj inm. in length, cylindrical in section and 9 mm. in diameter. The faces 
of the iloiible bevels are engraved with clean cut oblique lines. Cuts are also visible 
upon the 'ides of the bevelled end. The i>oint of the implement, which is broken, has 
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a single shallow concave bevel upon one face and in this respect resembles the lance 
in Reindeer Antler from the Church Hole Caved now in the British Musemn. 

The opposite face of the implement is engraved with a conventional pattern 
(Fig. 14 (1) B ) known as the Poissons stylisfe, and is a close parallel, both in this 
respect and in its general character, with an unpublished point from the cave of 
La Madeleine itself, which, by the courtesy of Dr. L. Capitan, I am permitted to 
figure for the first time (Fig. 14 (3) and (3a) ). This occurred together with bi-serial 
harpoons and is referable to Magdalenian .0-6. 

The fauna of the Pin Hole Cave agrees with that of Mother Grundy's Parlour, 
but is more abimdant on account of the occupation of the cave bv carnivorous animals. 
The presence of reindeer is very marked in the upper cave-earth. Rhinoceros, 
Hysena. Bear and Horse are present throughout. Mammoth is fairlv frequent. 



FIG. 19, (4.) 


CoXCLUSIOXS. 

The placing of the Creswell culture presents many difficulties, but due weight 
should be given to the follotNung facts. 

In view of the recent discoveries in the Pin Hole Cave the presence of Magdalenian 
culture at Creswell is now undeniable. Indications less definitely assignable to 
that horizon are noticeable in the implements from Robin Hood's Cave and the 
Church Hole (Fig. 18 (-5) ), but we have with these no precise information as to the 
level at which the individual implements occurred, or with which of the remainder 
of the series they were associated. The indications are .scanty and. in the absence of 
stratigraphical information, purely typological. 

The discovery m the Pm Hole of the engraved double bevel lance point 
(Fig. 14 U) ). which Dr. Capitan and M. I’Abbe Breuil assign to Magdalenian 5 or 6. 

^ Q-f'O.S., 1877, Ficr. 7, p. OOo. 
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is therefore in many respects the most important discovery so far made at Creswell, 
and the most valuable for the purpose of dating. 

That it is of classic Magdalenian design and technique and not merely a survi\'al, 
is conceded by all who have seen it. 

The shouldered point (Fig. 14 (2) ) found in close proximity to the ivory point 
can, I am informed, also be paralleled by unpublidied examples from La Madeleine, ^ 
although the type is one generally considered to be typical of the I*pper Ainignacian. 

This implement and the ivory point unquestionably belong to the same period 
of occupation, and, taken together, they indicate a practically contemporary date 
for La Madeleine and that particular level of the Pin Hole, 

As already pointed out, shouldered points so precisely similar in type and tech- 
nique that they might have been the work of the same individual are charac- 
teristic of the Base level of the Mother Grundy's Parlour series (Fig. <5 (3), etc., and 
Fig. 14 (2) ). 

This fact, I suggest, gives us a definite comparison in point of time for La Made- 
leine and that phase of the Creswell culture. 

Taking the Parlour series as a whole the basis of the culture is late Aurigiiacian 
and. apart from the shouldered points — which appear to be common to Aurigiiacian 
and Magdalenian deposits — there are no definite Magdalenian influences recognisable. 
In view of the Pin Hole evidence, however, the period of the Base level occupation 
appears to be contemporary in time with the later Magdalenian of France. 

AVith this the faunal evidence agrees. 

AVith the exception of Kents Cavern, the known examples of classic Alagdalenian 
culture are scarce throughout this country, but the culture is unmistakably jiresent 
here. 

It is possible that the scanty evidences at Creswell are attributable to the presence 
of hunting parties on unusually extended himting expeditions, due perhaps to abnormal 
climatic conditions causing the seasonal migrations of game to be abnormal also, 
or favouring their pursuit further to the north. 

This view is supported by the fact, as regards Creswell, that the occupation 
of the caves was periodic and not constant. The scarcity of defined layers of 
occupation in the Pin Hole demonstrates this — only two have been encountered 
and these only of very limited area. 

The abundance of bones split by man and afterwards gnawed by hwenas, and 
the intermingling of artifacts and charcoal with the debris typical of a den of 
carnivorous animals, points to the same conclusion. 

The geographical position of Creswell and the proximity of areas still under 
glaciation, was no doubt a factor which favoured seasonal, rather than constant, 
occupation. 

^ Upon seeing this implement, however, M. I'Abbe Breuil stated that the examples at 
La Madeleine differ considerably in teehnk|nc. 
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These considerations must have influenced, probably profoundly influenced, 
the development of L'pper Paheolithic cultures in England as a whole, aud it is 
scarcelv reasonaljle to expect in any one period of time a close similarity in type of 
implements and technique, between English and Continental sites of contemporary 
date. Close parallels are not found to-day in the ordinary implements of life, 
agriculture, etc., even in adjacent countries, or in colonies of British people abroad, 
despite commercial enterprise and mechanical production. Therefore why look for 
close parallels in Paleolithic times i 

In the liuht of present e\ddence the explanation of C'reswell appears to be a 
mixture of cultures, the predominant and basic one being Aurignacian, with intrusive 
Solutrean and Maaidalenian elements due to the presence there of occasional hunting 
parties possessed of that culture. 

Man must have lived here in Britain throughout L’pper Palaeolithic times just 
as his forerurmei's did under more severe climatic conditions, and the evidence points 
to these people having preserved the Aurignacian tradition and that it continued 
predominant, despite sporadic intrusions, until displaced by the Azilio-Tardenoisian 
of the Early Transition period. 

This is very strikingly shown in the gradual development of the implements 
recovered from Mother Gnmdy's Parlour. 

The Base level of this deposit appears to be contemporary in tiuie with the period 
of Magdalenian -5 — 6 of France, but preserves the basic Aurignacian characteristics. 
A gradual development is noticeable between the Base and the L'pper Middle Zones 
imtil, finally, definite Azilio-Tardenoisian types are foimd to be present. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the Mother Grundy’s Parlour site is Magdalenian 
in age, Aurignacian in technique, and that it demonstrates a development of Gpper 
Paleolithic culture in England, possibly a local development, which, whether we 
term it " Developed Aurignacian ” or ” Provincial Magdalenian,’" may, as further 
evidence accumulates, prove to be tc-pical of the coimtry as a whole. 

ImPLEJIEXTS in iLiXCHESTEE Mr.SEUil. 

By the courtesy of Dr. G. H. Carpenter, keeper of the Manchester Museum, 
I am privileged to figure (Fig. 16) for comparison a series of unpublished implements 
found in the original Creswell excavations, including the Solutrean leaf-shaped blade 
(Fig. 16 (9) ) and the Magdalenian grattoir-burin (Fig. 16 (-3) ), two important imple- 
ments which support the conclusions arrived at herein relative to these ciilture.s, 
based upon the evidence obtained from the Pin Hole and Mother Grundy’s Parlour. 

Fig. 16 (1) to (7) are typical burins. The following comparisons are made with 
the remainder : — 

Fig. 16 (8) with Fig. 7 (15) ; Fig. 16 (12), (13) with Fig. 13 (3). 

Fig. 16 (14) with Fig. 7 (1) ; Fig. 16 (10) with the modified shouldered points such 
as Fig. 6 (14), (17) ; Fig. 16 (11) with Fig. 6 (10) ; Fig. 16 (15) with Fig. 7 (4) ; 
and Fig. 16 (16) with Fig. 13 (17). 
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Fig. 17 represents an exceptionally large scraper, or knife, exhibiting Proto- 
'Solutrean technique, foitncl in Robin Hood's Cave in 1887, and now in the collection 
of W. F. Jackson, Esq., of Dore, near Sheffield, who has kindly permitted me to figure 
it. Xothing is known as to the level from which it was taken. 

Report ox the Charcoal Focxd. 

Dr. T. W. Woodhead, M.Sc., F.L.S., of Huddersfield, has prepared sections 
and carefully examined the few fragments of charcoal recovered from the Base and 
Lower Middle Zones. He reports that the whole of these are Birch and that he 
could find no trace of Pine. 

Sincere thanks are tendered to His Grace the Duke of Portland for permission to 
carry out these excavations and to his Agent and Estate Officials for their courtesy 
and assistance throughout. Also to Mr. G. A. Garfitt, F.8.A., Secretary of the 
Cave Committee, for his unfaihng help throughout and much practical assistance 
in the excavation work: Miss D. A. Garrod, for the drawing from which Fig. 14 
(3) was prepared, and her help in the identification of the ivory point, e.xainiuiug 
the artifacts, &c. ; Mr. J. W. Jackson, M.Sc., for examining the animal remains 
and shells ; Dr. T. M'. M’oodhead, F.L.S., for examining the charcoal ; M. I’Abbe 
H. Breuil, Mr. Miles G. Burkitt. F.S.A.. and Mr. Reginald Smith. F.S.A., who have 
examined the artifacts. 


Q..J.O.S. 

P.S.E.A. 

E.A. 

S.A.B. 

C.I.D. 
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EEPORT OX THE AXI31AL REMAINS FOUND AT THE CAVE KNOWN 
AS MOTHER GRUNDY'S PARLOUR, CRESWELL. 

By J. MTlfkid Jackson. M.Sc.. F.G.S., Mauchcsttr Mui‘. v)i'. 

The follo^Ying report deals with the animal remains found with the flint artifacts 
described above by Mr. A. Leshe Armstrong, M.C., F.S.A. The remains are few in 
number and consist of several .species of mammalia and of mollusc a. The various 
bones and teeth differ somewhat in mineralisation. 

The mammalia represented are Mammoth. Rhinoceros, Hysena. Lion, M'olf^ 
Fon, Bear, Bison ( ? Bos), Reindeer, Red-deer, and Horse, the last being the most 
abundant. In addition there is a solitary human tooth, and many land shells. 

The remains occurred mainly in the ba.sal portion of the section (-scf Fig. 4) 
around the hearth. The Horse and Bison (? Bos) were scattered through the whole 
layer ; but there was a concentration of bone-fragments of these two animals at 
the Base with Reindeer antlers and Hysena teeth. There are no signs of gna^^'ing 
on any of the bones. 

List of Species. 

Mammalia. 

il.iMMOTH. — Two fragments of tusks represent this animal. They come from 
the Base of the section. 

Rhinoceros. — One foot bone (a phalange) and one milk tooth (a molar), belong 
to this animal. The phalange has some red sandy cave-earth adhering to its surface 
and is from the Base. The milk molar came from the Lower Middle. 

Hy.kn.a. — The cave Hyaena is represented by six loose teeth, one of which, 
a third upper incisor, is stained black. All came from the Base and Lower Middle, 
chiefly around the hearth. 

Lion. — A cervical vertebra, from the Base, agrees with a similar example found 
in the adjacent Robin Hood Cave during the 1875 diggings. The bone is verv old- 
looking and has lo.st one of its articular surfaces. The ascription of the bone to 
Lion is probably correct, as it differs materially from a corre.sponding bone of Bear. 

Molf. — This animal is represented by a lumbar vertebra, which agrees with 
similar bones from Windy Knoll, near Castleton, and elsewhere. 

F*3x. — A fragment of the lower jaw is referable to the Common Fox. 

Bear. — A solitary toe bone seems to belong to this animal. 
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Bisox (or Bos). — This animal is represented by broken bones and loose teeth 
(young and old). Three of the teeth (two molars and a premolar) look much older 
than the others : they are more highly mineralised, and have red .sandv cave-earth 
in their basal ca^uties. 

Reixdeee. — Several young antlers of this animal are present from the basal 
portion of the section, around the hearth. The .species is also represented bv an 
astragalus partly coated «uth red sandy cave-earth. The race to which these remains 
belong is not discernible from the imperfect material, but the adult antlers met with 
in the early diggings at the Creswell Caves (now in the Mauche.ster Museum) seem 
to indicate the smaller Barren-ground type and not the Woodland form.i 

Eed-dees. — The Stag is represented by an imperfect lower jaw with four teeth, 
a lower premolar tooth, an ujiper molar with red sandy cave-earth in the cavities 
(as in the Bison teeth above), an astragalus, and a scaph<5-cuboid also with red sandy 
matrix. This animal is not listed by Profes,sor (now vSir) William Boyd Dawkins 
from the Pleistocene beds of the Creswell Caves, though he records its presence in 
the surface-soil and disturbed red .sandy cave-earth at Mother Cfrundy's Parlour, 
Robin Hood, and Church Hole.- It can now be added as undoubtedlv Pleistocene. 

Hoese. — Several bone-fragments and numerous lower and upper molars and 
premolars, also incisors, belong to the horse. The teeth are all adult and mostly well 
worn. The molars and premolars have the long pillars characteristic of the " forest ” 
type or Solutre horse [Eqnus robust us) of Ewart.® In this respect they agree with 
the large collection of horse-teeth obtained from the Creswell Caves during the diggings 
of 1875-6, and now in the Manche.ster Museum. The metacarpals associated 
with the latter confirm the reference to the " forest " or coarse-limbed race : they 
are all short and broad, the length of four perfect examples is only 5 • 8 times the width 
at the middle of the shaft. 

iMiX. — Among the many animal remains there is a single human upper canine. 
Its presence here is curious. It will be recalled that during the e.xploration of Chamber B 
of Mother Grundy s Parlour in 1876. a human .skull wa.< met with in the red sandy 
cave-earth which filled the chamber to the roof. It occurred in a .■^mall recess in the 
wall, at a depth of 2 feet 9 inches from the surface, which was in contact with the 
loof. Above it, and close to it, were the vertebra of a Bison and a cj^uartzite splinter, 
and there were no obvious evidences of disturbance around it. In 'pite of this, the 
skull was thought to be, in all probability, of later date than the associated Pleistocene 
remains, and was assigned to Xeolithic or later times. Other human remains occurred 
in disturbed red sand in Chamber A of the same cave, and are likewise regarded as 

It. F. S>chartt, Th^ History oj tht E Enu/.ti. IsOU, pp. l.'it>— l.ai. Figs, 

lo and 11. The Creswell form is aho repre-eiiteil in the Manchester Mu-euin t)V an antler from 
the I’leistocene river-graveh at W'ohcreote. Oxford. 

- Quart. Juiirn. Gtol. .SVx'.. vol. 3:!. IsTT. jip. Ijnl an'l ijO.") ; vul. 3."). lsT9, ii. 7. 13. 

' Pro'. R'j^. Soc., Edinburgh, vul. .xxx. part iv. 1910, p. .304. Fm. 23. 
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of I.itei date.^ In the liirht of })ieseiit knowledge, it ^eeni' pO'.^ible that the Lhamber B 
skull, at le-.L-^r. luight belong to an Autigiiaeiaii luiiial. There i'. however, to i>e 
coii^idei'ed tho C|Ue^tioI; (.)f the intimacy of the relation of the .'kul! to the depO'il ii' 
which it was fouiit.1. 

d/o//i/'( n . 

The niollu'caii leir.aiii' fall into three giou[K : A. Ba.se of •'ecticai : B. hliddle 
and L'pper hliddle : and C. .'Suiface lavei. The '-pecies are not numerou'. and con^i't 
of the following: — Liti’ii.r (Linn.). A, 1 shield. Vitj-ta cr’/^tollina (hliill.). 

A. 1 exani})le. PfJifti rtlJariir (hliilL). A. 1 example. LVe/hjd/’.sc//.s /odo/'h/p/.s (Miill.) 
A, 1 exani])le. Hrlirii/Oti" hipirida (Linn.). A. 3 example.s : B. 2 examples. Ario,^f i 
cirhi'tiji'iii,. (Linn.). A, 1 example. Hdix neinoi'ald (Limn). A, several: B, several : 
C, 6 examples. Hdix hoi'tej‘>i^ (iliilL). A, several, all dwarfs and apparently b.rndh’". 
Cocldirnpa Jidjiicu (hliilL). A. 1 tip. Several calcareous eg".s of Hdix nr Vif/'oi sj-p. 
aho occiured in A. 

For comparison with the above, a number of recent .species were collected frccn 
the neighbourhood of the cave. These comprise Vifi'ta cryitallina. Politn cdlnd.r. 
P. yntid'da (hliill.). Goniodixf^ rotirndat'i^. Hd.iciijoiia Japirida. Helix oeipersa (iMiilL). 
H. iieiiiOixdis. TaUonia codata (Mull.), and CocJdicopa luhrica. 

The only noteworthy form in the recent fauna is H. aspersa, a species recorded 
sparingly from the Late Pleistocene cave-deposits of Chudleigh, Devonshire, and 
Aveline's Hole. Burrington Combe, Somerset.- 

The fossil species are too few to base conclusions upon with regard to climate. 

* ■Vt’-' \y. Boyd Daw Ian-, Qunrt. Jo"rii. 0(ol. tSoc.. vol. x.\sv, IsTO, pp. 727 and 7:fl. T:)2. 

- A. S. Kcnn.ird and B. 15. W'oodward, Pi'oc. Sjxl’col. Society. Bristol, vol. ii. Xo. 1 (1922-3 ■. 
1924. pp. 32, 33. 



ox THE CALVARIA FOLXD AT BOSKOP. TRAXS\'AAL, IX DLL AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO CRoHAC^XARD AND NEGROID SKULLS. 


By W. P. Pylraft, Fell. Roy. Anthiop. lust., F.Z.S., F.L.S. 

(Published bij jKitin^i,ion nf the Tnr^fer<! of the Bnlt>h 

When I luidertook the examination and preparation of a report on the calvaria 
discovered in 1913 in the Potchefstroum DiOrict of the Transvaal. I little .sinpeeted 
liov dithcult. and in many respects unsatisfactory, my task waniM he. 

To begin with. I foimd that these remains had already formed the subject of an 
able memoir by Dr. S. H. Haughton, the Assistant Director of the South African 
Museum. Dr. Haughton’s desciiptions and mea'-uiements I liave. as tlie auditors 
say, ■■ examined and fotuid correct." .so much so that it .seem.s to me no useful purpose 
M’ould be served by again recording the same details. It is only on some matters of 
interpretation, arising out of our attempts to re.store the skull, that I venture to 
differ from him. 

For the sake of those who have not seen the original descrijuion. or camrot 
obtain ready access thereto, it will be well to give the es.sential features of these 
remains before proceeding to discuss the corichr^ions to which Dr. Haughton and 
others, including myself, have come. 

The.se remaias, then, consist of a calvaria, a temporal, and a fragment of a 
mandible, all in a highly mineralized condition, and formd in a field, bordering on 
the River Mooi, 6 feet 6 inches from the .surface. 

The calvaria shows evidence of distortion, though not to a serious extent, along 
the left side. On the right side, fortimately, a toiigiie-shaped fragment of the parietal 
has been salved. I say fortunately advi.sedly. because this fragment shows traces 
of the sutural surface for the articulation of the teiujwral, and therefore furnisher 
a clue of lirst-rate importance in determining the auricular height of the skull. 

As Dr. Haughton points out. tliis skull had a conspicuously narrow forehead, 
the maxmium frontal diameter not exceeding 1’2<» mm. : the nut.ximuin jtarietal 
diameter, on the other hand, was e.xcejitiunally great, though m di'-toitiou. 

by a slight cru.shing in of the left siile. has made it ditfieult to drte'miue the actual 
breadth of this region. Mr. Hanghton’s estimate is " probably l-Il mm." I ventiu'e 
to think, however, that this is rather an over-estimate, and am iiu lined to lenard 
150 mm. as nearer the mark ; but even then the dilierenee between not gn-at. 

dSunna — This conforms fairly well, and thi' i- signihraiit, with Sergi's 

■■ Btivtdts jEijiqjtiucii.i." In the nariow frontal, the great breadth of the ]iarietal 
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retaou. and the presence of a conspicuous median parietal groove, the roof of this 
'kull agrees, in a verv marked degree, with skulls of Giianchc' and Bu'hmeii. and of 
inaiiv ancient Egvptians ; but it is much longer tlum any of these that I have seen. 

Xo/ iiia facialin. — The supra-orbital region is represented only on the right side, 
where the external angular process is preserved almost entirely, only the outermost 
angle being missing. But although no more than the outer segment of the orbital 
margin has been preserved, enough of the frontal remains to show that the supra- 
orbital ridges were feeblv developed : they were, indeed, quite in keeping with the 
slender external angular process. The area of the orbital region which has been 
preserved extends, approximately, from the external angular process inwards as 
far as the supra-orbital notch. There is nothing, then, even remotely ” Xeander- 
thaloid “ about the frontal region of the skull. Paired and very slightly developed 
frontal eminences are present, but they are very inconspicuous. 

Sonna lateralis. — This shows a markedly high and straight forehead, passmg 
backwaid into a conspicuously flattened roof. At a point immediately behind a 
vertical line rising up from the centre of the nieutm auditor lus, and at right angles 
to the /neato-nasion line — used here to supersede the less e.xact, but conventional 
" Frankfort line " — the curve of the roof takes a downward and backward course, 
to form a long, gentle slope, as far as a point answering, as nearly as possible, to the 
upper limit of the lambda. Here the slope bends slightly upon itself, but still 
continues backwards as far as a point well below the upper limit of the fossae for 
the cerebellar lobes, which are to be foimd on the inner aspect of the calvaria. At 
this point the calvaria ends abruptly. There are no external sutural landmarks. 

In the peculiarities of this skull so far outlined, Dr. Haughton sees a strong like- 
ness to the “ Cromagnon " skull, and there can be no escape from his conclusion, 
more particularly in regard to the contoiir-hne of the sagittal section. The median 
parietal groove Dr. Haughton regards as negroid. “ This feature of the sladl,'’ he 
remarks, " is not paralleled by any .skull in the possession of the South African Museum, 
although, according to M. Boule, it has been seen in some negro skulls, and also upon 
a Xamarpia skull now in the Paris Museum.’’ But this feature, it is imjtortant to 
notice, is a characteristic of Bushman skulls, and I have found it in manv skidls 
of ancient Egyptians, as well as in Guanches. 

Dr. Haughton makes no special mention of the absence of the sutures in this 
calvaria, but so compdetely bave these disappeared that I have found it impossible 
to determine, with certainty, the position either of the bregma or the lambda, 
and this fact has added to the difficulty of determining the meatal (auricular) 
height. 


The Exdoceaxial .SuEF.iCE. 

The endocranial surface is remarkable rather for its negative than its po.sitive 
chaicicter.s, all its sutures having become obliterated, though a fairly deep srroove 
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Dicirks the position of the coronal suture. The characteristic depressions for the 
lodgment of pacchionian bodies are tvanting. and the sulci for the meningeal vessels 
are but feebly developed. But there is one really striking feature about this surface. 
This is the surprisingly large size of the cnsta firjpEih's. which projects backwards 
for a distance r>f .32 mm. So far I have found a like development onlv in skulls 
of Bushmen and of Ancient Egyptians. It foiiU' the median partition between two 
Well -marked fosste fur the frontal lobes of the cerebrum, and of these the right is 
conspicuously the larger. The hoiizontal plate of the frontal is wanting. 


The Tempoe.vi.. 

The peripheral area of this bone is unfortunately greatly damaged. The 
alisphenoidal arrd parietal borders, including the pijsterior half of the pa/'s 
'madoidai. are missing. 

The area of the linea tiinpoiaJd, usually referred to as the -a pra-nvidoiil riilijf. 
at once arrests attention on accormt of its unusual prominence. ( »ver the aasofai 
auditorias ixternits it forms a promiireut. widely overhanging, sharp-eilged shelf, 
the free edge of which sweeps up. and backwards, in the form of a well-marked 
swolleir ridge. The idtimate history of this ridge is lo.st. owing to the fact that the 
superior and po.sterior boixlers of the pans mastoidea have l.ieeii bi'isken off. 

The strong development of the supra-mastoid fidije is sometimes cited a- the 
mark of the negro and a> a characteri.stic of a degrade I type of skull. But thi' is 
by no means true. It may be found almost, if not cpiite. as much developed in 
modern British skulls, but, of comse, exceptionally. 

Immediately beneath this ridge, and behind the iinata.s aaddona^ fvps //</-. lies 
an unu.sually wide, and relativelv deep, semicircular depic"i(m. pas'iiig docMiwarib, 
forwards, and inwards into the /neata^ /o'dito.das ijtiiim^. The mastoiil procc'S 
which is conspicuou.sly " .set out." away from the skull, is verv small, and has a 
quite peculiar, and deeply incised, po-teiiur border. Behind this bordei lies an 
exceptionally large air I deep diijit^tiii: fo<<ii. In its supcrricial area I have found it 
slightly exceeded in a Ta-'inanian skull, but in this case the fo"a wa-^ diallower. and 
much more con-tiicted below. 

The 'III pra-ma-'tOid ndi/r take.-, its origin from the ha'C of the zvgonia. To this 
pi.iiut a ictuni is iiece'.>it,!tcd for the pui’jtosc of discussing the glenoid cavitv. This 
is bHumded m trout bv the anterieu' loot of the zvgc>iiia, forming the l aii m iitia 
artk'dai d. It is dear that tliis. in the Boskop skull, was rather feeblv developed. Its 
lateral extension, from the skull-wall outward', was sldht. Tlie ]ioiut oceupied bv 
the ■■ tuberde of the zygoma h.i' been destroyed, but there i' ecideiiee that it 
could not have been strongly developoel. The aitienlar surface is incouspicuous. 
and shelves inseiisihly backwards into the shallow glenoid cavitv. Xo more 
than a faint trace remains of the glenoid fissure; and the po.st-gleiioid process, 
though damaged, was evidently never large. The tijinpaidc plate has been 
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alinO't eonn)I‘jTc!v hiuken avav. From ■\vFat traces are leit it would seem that the 
cavitv for the uarotid frlaml. wliich is lodged in this jilare. was unusually dee[). 

In the dvevtloninent of the stipiii-iiiu>ioi(l /'hh/c. the fmi iiciitin oiiif and 
the iilenoid cavitv. the Boskop .skull ajapioaches veiv closely to that of the Bushman. 

The iiifeiioi siuface has been exteusivelv damased and its landmarks obliterated. 
There is no siffn of the s/'jlotd p/'ocesi or the pjrninn'. The tympanic 

plate has been de-truved, and with it the inferior border of the rnearus. (jf the 
carotid foramen there is no trace, while of the jugular fossa no more remains than a 
slight notch at the bottom of the siimi lak/alii. The thickness of the mastoid 
immediatelv behind this i.s unusually great. 

Tuiiiing now to the cerehr.il surface of the temporal, it is to be noted that the 
•scpaanious area — the periphery of which is mostly missing — occupied a rather larger 
area within the skull than is the case with the average niocleni skull, owing to its 
more forward e.xteiision in the direction of the alispihetioid border. 

The impressions, normally pre.sent, corresponding to the convolutions and sulci 
of the temporal lobe, and the .grooves for the lodgment of the meningeal ves-sels. are 
by no means strongly marked. In these particulars again the Boskop resenrbles 
the Bushman skull. 

The petrous portion, as ha.s already been mentioned, is much damaged. Its 
apex has been broken off immediately in front of the meatus auditorius internus, 
which seems to have been a conspicuously large aperture. The aqueductus vestibuli 
is obscured by the matrix, and is almost completely filled up. The hiatus canalis 
facialis has been completely obliterated. 

The eminence of the superior semicircular canal is but feebly developed, and 
the ma.stoid portion of the lateral sinus is very shallow. The foramen mastoideiun 
well preserved. The tegmen tgmpani, it is worth noting, presents a tolerably large 
perforation, due to pathological conditions, though these do not seem to have 
affected the antrum tympanici — at least so far as can be seen without further explora- 
tion. A similar imperfection of the wall of the tegmen tgmpani is occasionallv met 
with in modern human crania. That thi.s perforation is indeed pathological, and 
not due to post-mortem damage, is also the opinion of Sir Arthur Keith, to whom I 
.submitted this bone. 


The Restokatiox of the Skull axd the Deductioxs Based Theeeox. 

The reconstiuction of this skull, from the fragments ju.rt described, was accom- 
[lished by tiuding the position of the temporal in relation to the calvaria. After 
:his the contour, shown in the restoration below, was plotted out. This having 
been done, it was possible to e.-tiinate, not only the probable foim of the skull when 
entire, but also its cranial capacity. Dr. Haughton (9) believes this to have been 
. 1 ' ’'oich as j think, is too high: about l.TUO 


c.c. 
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would seem to be nearer the mark. Professor C. Elliot Smith and Dr. Broom, how- 
ever. go so far as to contend that this skull had a capacity of as much as 1.900 c.c. 
To the.se rigues, however, a return must he made presently. 

Its probable contour, hi inji'ina Juterodi?, is shown hi Fig. 1. 

It will be noticed that this is orientated on the nasio-auricular base-line which 
I jiroposed in 1916. in place of the " Frankfort line,'” the only merit of which apjiears 
to be, according to its champions, that the skull thus surveyed places the face in the 
position in which it is held during life ! Xo accoimt is taken of the fact that by this 
usage half the face is above and half below the line, nor of the still more cogent 
objection that the facial angle measured bv such a line is absolutely useless. 

Placed, then, on the na.sio-aiiricular base-line, practically the whole cranium 
lies above it and the whole face below it, so that the facial angle taken therefrom 



FIG. 1. — BOSKOP (HESTORATIOX). FIG. g. — CROM.CCiXOM (THE ” OLD ”). 


affords an accurate measure of the rotation of the facial upon the ciaiiial j)ortion of 
the skull, following on the reduction in the size of the jaws. But this matter I have 
already discussed in detail elsewhere. 

A ceitain amount of error in my le'toiation mav well have to be allowed for, 
yet. I Venture to think, it mav be taken as ajipio.ximutelv corres t, since there are a 
numbei of relatively fixed points which can be safelv relied, upon for guidance, and 
which can be used as checks bv all inv iaitii-s. 

t>ne of tlie^e wa,' furnidred by the paiictal fragmuit i^e.iiing u porrion of the 
squamous .■>nture for the temj. oral. lAtimating the probable height, maximum <ind 
minimum, of the superior border of the temporal above the meatus, one gets the 
first test as to the piobable meatal. or auiieular. height of the 'kiiil. If tin- meato- 
nasion length i- unduly shortened, tln-n the '-upr.i-occipit.tl would have to bi- exces- 
sively lengtheneil. in order to obtain a furanu n : on the other Find, 
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too Ions a nieato-iiasion line would entail the lediiction of the supia-oceipital beyond 
possible limits. Again, too long a lueato-nasiou line would demand a quite abnormally 
wide alispiienoid to close the gap in front of the temporal. 

Beariii" these crucial point.s in mind, we arrive at the following measurement' 

L., 20-5 : B., LaO. Auricular height, 12-5 mm. : basi-bregma height, 137 mm. The ba'i- 
bregma height can onlv be approximately deteiniined. But this is a relatively 
unimportant point, because, in the first place, it can be calculated in the case of 
skulls where the ba«i-occipital is misshig with toleiable accuracy by adding, sjy. 
La mm. to the auricular height. 

It is at present the ahno.st uuiveisal practice to regard the ba.sion a' a fixed 
jaoint wheiebv much otherwise valuable crauiometrical work is vitiated. In the 
report alieadv referred to (IG), I was able to show that the basion. so far from being 
fixed." is reallv an extremely variable point, the distance between tlii' and the 
meatal centre vaiying between 5 nnn. on the one hand, and 2(imra. on the other. 
Hence the dieciej>ancies to which I drew attention in calculating the alveolar index 
by Flower's method. The average meato-basiou distance appears to be 15 nun., 
but the Bushman and Strandlooper skulls seem to have a rather shallower base, 
the average being 12 nun. 

The difference between Dr. Hanghton'.s calculation.s and mv own in regard to 
the length, breadth, and height are negligible, and they do not effect what, after all, 
i.s irne of the most important considerations in regard to this skull — to wit. the place 
among the Honiinidte which is to be assigned to the Boskop 5Ian. 

The cranial capacity of thi.s restoration, as derived from a formula given me by 
Dr. ^Y. L. H. Duckworth. " Capacity = L. X W. x Bb. Ht. , doiriSo — 9'j," i^ 
1,717 c.c. 

Ae a te.st of the reliability of thi.e formula. I calculated therebv the cranial 
tcipacity of a number of .skulls whose measiu'ements are given in the " Catalogue of 
Osteologieal Specimens of the Royal College of Surgeons, Part 1, Ran " : comparing 
the results with the cranial capacity as given in the catalugue determined by niea'ure- 
meiit with .•^hot. The diffetence.s between the c.c. yielded bv the furmula and those 
yielded by nreasurement with shot were negligible. 

I made several attempts at the restoration of thP .skull, varying the length of 
the na.^io-nieatal line as well as the meatal or auricular height. Where this last 
amounted to as mudi as 130 mm., with an estimated basi-bregma height fjf 142 mm., 
the cranial capacity rose to as niiich as 1,777 c.c. Having regard to all the circum- 
staiK’e'; the lesser auricular heiglit — 125 mm., with a basi-bregma height of L'!7 mm. — 
Seems the more reaeonable, and the more probable, and it wa.s for this reastm adopted. 
Mv maximum height, it will be noticed, makes a close approximation in the matter 
of cranial capracity — 1,777 c.c. — ^to that given by Dr. Haughton. the difference 
being no more than 55 c.c. It seems to me, however, that my lower figure. 
l,717c,c., is the mure probable. 
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Satisfied, after many experiments; That this restoration was at least approxi- 
mately correct, there remained the task of discovery as to which of the African 
races, or specie.s,. this calvaria belonged,, or whether, indeed, its affinitie.s were African. 

Its likeness to the Bushman skull, in all its salient features could not be gain- 
said : but it soon became apparent that it must fiuther be studied in relation to 
the Strandloopers " on the one hand, and the Croniagnards on the other. These 
likenesses, and the cijncliuions based thereon, will now be enlarged upon. 

Before entering on this theme, however, it would be well tir di'jiose of the many 
references which have been made bv other writers on this subject to the " negroid ” 
characters of these remains. 

Little more than vague and nebulous suggestions ha\'e been advanced in support 
of this ■■ negroid " element. The ” evidence ’’ oS'ered is discounted bv the fact 
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that we are stiU very much " at sea '' as to what, prerisely, aie the cranial cliaiacters 
which can be reganled as positively ” negroid. 

Certain it is that, all too commonly, what are regarded as " negro '' skulls are. 
as often as not. the skull' of Bantu, masked by an infu'ion of Bushman blood. 

In what relation the Bushman stands to the negro i' a matter calling for 
in^■cstigation. but it would seem that they should be regarded as divergent branches 
of a common stem, a relationship expressed in the accompanying ” Phvlugenetic 
Tree " (Fig. Id). If this suimise be correct, the suggested ” negroid characters 
are sufficiently explained. 

The importance of the paid the Bushman has played as a modifying factor in 
the physical features of the various races of Africa, living and extinct, is bv no means 
generally realized. That in remote time,^ he laiiged as far north as Egvot there is 
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FCEA’Cely Toorii tor d'MiPt. Aiia" Lir^^o stMics of stiills of jnoi':‘!\T Egrptiiiii^ \\ ill coutaiii 
rvlllcll I'lOdr HE llldlTA tuO trVliloliCO of HU lllfU''loU of l>Ll''illliilli Ijlooil. Ill tlio 
Aiitliru]joloaual eolli-etiun of tiio EiitPli Mii't-uiu of Xatuial lli'toiv a inaiiiUble, 
embedded in tufa, taken fiom "the tomb of lleovatm. whiih. is an undoubted 
Ptislinian jaiv. Andt (jiiite leeentiv a i ave eoutiUiiinn i le.i .u teintie Jiu-'hiuaii 
paintinus wa-^ dncoveital bv Mi. P. J. Bag-hawe at Ivi'iin.’. Piintiinviita deintoii, 
the woik of the Kaiiireju Bu-hnien. 

The evidence of thi'. Biiehnian element, in skull' of Ancient B*xyptiau.s — liut 
not appaientlv present in Preovnastic skulls — is foiino in the coiispieiious parietal 
•• bosses." the tvell-niarked median fuirotv in the paiietal above the lambda, and 
often in the face — featiiies tvhicii aie to be seen also in the Gtianehe'. 

It iiiav be uiuecl that this ameenient between certain Egyptian, and Bushman 
skulls. 01 between Bantu-Eiishman 'kulls, i.s a matter of euineidence lather than 
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evidence of racial intermixture. It would not. indeed, be easy to prove thi.s blending. 
But I was able, some years ago. in a Rcpoit on .t collection of 'kulls fLuin Xew Guinea 
(Id), to show that there was evidence, amounting to pioof. that though invading, 
and invaded, races miglit eventually settle down together, the invading race, if 
suftieieutlv distinet, left indelible traces of its sojourn in the eh.inges wi'ouglit in the 
skulhcharactei' of the willing or unwilling lio.sts. 

The Ta.'iiianians, lefeired to in the Report just meiitioneil. will furnish a case 
in point : for thev have left umnistakable evddeiice of their 'low progress through 
Xew Guinea, and many of the I’.-m itic T=lancls. and acio'S Australia, from north to 
.sijuth. to their iinal re'ting-pLn e in T.rsinania. The 'fVeieuet^ as to this migration 
i.' to be tound in the impie's of tlwii sknli-'-haiaetefs wlia h c.o-. to the .'nthropokigist, 
lUiini'takalde. 
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fif.f} -Ji PifJafioniliip to L'foiro.gnard ond Xfgroid Skulli. 

The Polynesians, no Pss ceitamlv. I veiituied to eijiitenJ in that Report, left- 
witiies' of tlioir passage tlnonnh Xevo Guinea into Polvnesia. and beyond, as far 
West a.s Greyun. a.s is shown in the sknll.s of the ancient and the skulls of La Titcta 
and Aikansa'.^ There can he no mistaking the evidence, for the Polvnesian .skull 
displays very detinite and pecuhar characteis, which occur nowhere else, though this 
fact is by no meaus geneially recognized. They were first described in my Report 
alluded to above. 

But ill the cotu'.se of this migration, the Polvnesians, in turn, paid tribute in a 
loss of racial purity. For the ilaoii. commonly regarded as typical and piue-blooded 
Polynesians, display a no less unmistakable lecoid of what we may call " ciaiiial 
defunnation/’’ as a result of their residence among, and inter] needing with, alien 
peoples. I need not. however, labour thi.s jioint ; the fact<. as I have stated them, 
are easily verifiable, and they are to be borne in mind by all who e.'say to unravel 
not only the many puzzling aspects of this fiagnient of a skull of the Boskop man, 
but all skulls. We aie too apt to assume that we are dealing always with pure- 
bred races. 

From what has just been said the iufeience is obvious, that the skull of the 
Bushman, upon which such .stress is laid, is also "an impure dominant." It is to 
be borne in mind that, for countless generations, this one of the aboriginal races of 
Africa has lived under conditions which can only be expressed by .some harsher 
term than " adverse.’’ As a consequence, he ha.s degenerated mentally and physically. 
There is no ecudence to .show that he ever attained to a high .stature, and it is clear 
that force of circum.stances. willingly or unwillingly undergone, occasioned an inter- 
niixtiue of alien blood which w(juld inevitably affect statute. Tlu-< intermixture 
niav be gathered from an examination of the serie.s of .skulls which have been secured, 
owing to the zeal and prescience of f\Ir. Fitz.Simons. from the Caves of Tsitzikama. 
Six of these he sent me for examination, though only three were adults. But while 
these a:’e all of undoubted Bushman, they vary widely in their- characteiistics, 
even allowing for sexual differences. All axe small. In one of these, with a cranial 
index of 78, the conspicuous inteipaiietal width is marked by tho relatively great 
inter-sterrhanic width. The face i' remarkably " fiat." the ua-als of e.xtvemi- breadth, 
while the orbits are rnicro-^emic. it i' e"-e!uially a Bu'-hman 'kull, luit coutains 
a large straui of an alien elemeut. po'-’.lrly derived trom Angola. But these 
differences are preciselv 'iitiiiar to throe aheatly ilemribeil !rv Slaub-;all (17-19), 
Poch (14). Duckworth (.j). au'l '.rthei'.. 

Between the Bushman arid the Stiandloopiei, no .'harply-deffueil line can be 
drawn. Moreover, even among the Stranill'toper^. in regard te the ^kull. there was 
a V, ide diversity as well as a common agreement. 

^ It is somewhat remarkable tiiat the ^iiiaiihir character of the - Poiyjie'ia.n " tyjie of .^kull, 
and it« remarkable range, should so far have thirled the attention tjf Antliropoloaist', but there 
can be no escape from the evidence wi.irji 1 Ii.tvo prud'ieed. 
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The accoiiipanA'ins contour (Fis. 3) wa^ ma'le freiin what seem' to me one of 
the moAt tA-]-)ical .Strandlooper skulls yet hiiuiY.l It P an eiilavgement maile fioin 
ShnihAallV photoeraph (IS) bv inean^ of propoitlon.il 'Ct to itive an 

atu'icnlar heiijhr of 110 mm. TIfIa uives a AknU length of '203 mm. which is 
piacticallv the same as that of the Bo^kop skull. 

On curnparing the contours ot these twii — Stiaiulloopet and Bo'kop- * ;i!i e.xtra- 
onlmarilv close likenC'A will be lound between them, which, can haislly be a>crib--il 
tci coincidence (Fig. 71. The contoiU' are alnaot identical, ^ave only in the great-sr 
atuicnlar height of the Boskoja 'kull. On the assumption made heie. that the 
Strandlooper hold' an intermediate, and degeneiating ^tage between the Bo'kop man 
and the Bushmaii. this re--uit is wliat we sp.oul'l exp. .w. 

I would lav paitieular stress on the fact that my re.storation was made man}’ 
months before I made the enlarged contour of the Shriibsall .skull, so that there was 
no .sub-conscious attempt to make the one lit the othei. IVhen the Shrubsall skull 
wa' enlarged on the basis of a skull-leugth of 181 mm. — the actual length of this 
skull — the amicular height was no more than Mil mm., so that it would seem that the 
aiuicuiar height does not rise in exact sympathy with the increase in length. But 
this by the way. Shrub'all does not give the auriciUai height of this skull, but from 
his table of average measurements it probably did not exceed 116 mm. The super- 
imposed contours of the Boskop skull,, and the Bushman, again bear out the Bushman 
affinities of this skull, and, moreover, when the superimposed contours of the 
Shrubsall Strandlooper. and the Bushman, are compared, a close likeness between 
the two i.s rnairifest. 

It is contended ur these pages that the Boskop man is genetically related to the 
Cromagnards. This relationship will be di^cinseil presently. As a prelimiirary. 
the superimposed contours of the tyi'ical " Cromagnou ” aird the Boskop skull 
may profitably be compared. 

Before proceeding fiuther it would be expedient to take aecorint of sonre " Boskop) 
Eemalns ” described in yatnre (3) by Professor Raymond Dart. He lavs particular 
emphasis on the fragments of a sknll which bears a very clo'C likeness to that which 
forms the .subject of this Report. The.se fragments, he insists, are, in all es-eiitials. 
in agreement v.dth those of the original Boskop skiili. The supra-occipital is almost 
complete, in so te.r a' the right side is concerned. aii<l it happily .shows, vei}’ clearly, 
the lambdoid sutuit-. of wliich no trace is to be found in the original Boskop skull. 
W hat is even more important is the fact that the left side of the skull affords us the 
opportunity of seeing the Yjosterior portion of the temporal in relation to the parietal, 
and the gi’eater iiart of the ujjYrer region of the face, 

Pruf(.‘.".or Dart gic'e' a " rough preliminary lecoustructiisn of this skull, built up 
on a cast of the euducianial caffity." The result of this preliminary work vields a 
skull having a maximal leii.gth of 2Mmm. ari'l a ■' uiaximal breadth of l-jO mm." 

If this length be coneitlv determined, he ivuiaik'. '' we are in the Yi’^cseiice of 
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tlie lonse^t-lieaded human vet discovered.’’ With no inoie than a photograph 
( f Thi.■^ restoration Ijefoie me it i^ difficult to criticize thi.< lesult. Yet I venture to 
'I’.gge^t that when Profe^^oi- Dait comes to revise his work he will aitiee that his original 
r omputation. as to the length of this skull, must be reduced, piobably by as much as 
mill. If the fiontal region of the .skull, as shown in this recoiistiuctioii,. were 
lutated so as to give the face an angle of. .^ay. 77’, the whole contour would be changed, 
and this change, be it noted, would bring the restoration into complete harmony 
with the Boskop, Cromagnon. .Strandlooper, and Bushman .skulls. This is a signifi- 
cant fact. The acconi])anying outliue.s will demon.strate my contention. Additional 
testimonv as to the harmony between the oiiuhial Boskop skull and that described 
bv Piofessor Dait. i^ .shown by the fact that he finds the same conspicuous parietal 





no. 6.— cojmsvors nrs'E— bo.«kop. fig. t . — coxrmrors line — boskop. 

DOTTED LIXE CROM.iGKOV. DOTTED LISE — STr.-VXDLOOPEE. 

“bosses.’’ the same interpai ietal sukus on the roof of the .skull, and the same 
conspicuously small inastoids. 

And now as touching the likeness between the Boskop slcull and that of the 
■■ typical " Cromagiiou. A compaiisoii between the .superimpo.se d contours of these 
two reveals a most striking and significant agreement (Fig. G). Using na.sio-meatal 
base line, and using the nasion, for the moment, as the point of superposition, the 
forehead of the Boskop skull shows a slight hollowing at the verte.x - determined bv 
the nasio-nieatal base-line — and is ]'erha})s -■) mm. less in auricular height, while the 
inferior portion of the occipital region projects fiuther, and is deeper. 

The two skulls differ, however, in a very striking manner when the infatu.s 
'/go, i?(s is u-ed a.s a fixed point for C(>m]iarison. The superirnposeil contours 
tiien -liow that the meato-ua-ioii h-iigth of the t'romagnoii exceed.^ that of the Boskop 
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skull kv 'iiiiiewkriir aiioiit liiiiii.;., whiltr it a lo-.-. en a 'irmlai aniniiuT iii the 

po-t-aiuii iikii re^ii'i!. IviiiLT brT\vi*eti tin- til'flinu aiel the iiiinn. Tha .Hill' iikir heialit 
of the Bei'kij}! .'kllll. it i' coiltelldtil. was plobai'lv ab(>ut Ik"! Uila. ;1' iiLiaili't bhi mill, 
ill the C'lL.matiiiarh;. But tliomrli the (ii'i'iiiapiioii elaill ili'nlav' (li'tiiiet iiaiiaial 
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CO^-TI^-^ClrS LISE B'jSK'jP. DOTTED LISE — BUSHJIAS iTYPIC-AL). 

IS FIG. 8. THE FIXED FOIST le THE (I >l'l itori'.l ^ : IS FIG. 9. THE I'HiiO'. 
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COSTISl'OUS LISE — BOMOiF. HUTTED LISE — S". 4 BE'H.MAS (T'ITZIKAMAF 
IS FIG. ID. THE FIXED FOIST IS THE fnrltforinS ; IS FIG. 11. THE 
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■■ bosses /' it did not dieplay the median parietal sulcus. The mastoid difi'ered 
eoiispicuouslv from that of the Boskop skull, hiu we have no evidence a' to tlie size 
of the Cl i]af/ontah>. so laruely develojied in the Bn^kop sltiill. 

Professor Elliot Smith, on the etddence fiunished by the endocranial cast, considers 
that the ■■ flatness of the ea.st. and certain of its features siniifest afrinities of the 
Biiskop man with the Xeanderthal race. But the larger size, and especially the form, 
of the pre-frontal bulging indicates an even closer kinship with the peoples found in 
Europe hi Aurignacian and later times. 

■■ But it would be incorrect to regard the Boskop man as a member of either the 
Neanderthal or the Ciomagnon races. For he represents a variety of mankhid that 
never intruded into Europe — probably a diveigent branch of the sjiecies .suphav 
which sprang from the parent stock soon after its separation from the so-called species 
neaudertliahnsis. In coiitirmation of this suggestion is the fact that, though the 
pre-frontal area is huger than that of Neandetthal man. and has assumed the form 
disthictive of the modern type cd man, it is .smaller, both actually and relatively, 
than that of the Cromagnon race.’’ 


CO^■CLUSIO^'. 

A careful studv of all the es-ential features of tlie .'kuU of the Boskop man seems 
to show, very ceitaiiily. that he was a derivative of Ciomaguoii man, and the pro- 
genitor of the Bushman . 

But before these relationships, and the secpiel thereto, can be profitably con- 
sidered. it is essential to define r\ hat is meant by the term " Cromagnon “ : for this, 
at present, is used in a very loose and confusing sense. 

Too conimonlv. in short, it is employed on tlie one hand as a label for a Race, 
and on the other as a Time-scale, or a '■ Culritre." Hence some more precise 
definition has become imperative. The need for such a definition has. indeed, been 
hhited at by others, and it has accordingly been propo.sed to substitute the term 
“■ Neaiithropic.’’ This, however, is inadmissible, since it was coined to .serve 
another purpose, to wit, as a .substitute for the time-worn " Neolithic." 

IVheii Lord Avehuiy coined the terms '' Bahcolithic.” and “ Neolithic.” he 
shared the belief of his time, that the advent of Neolithic implements marked the 
coming of a new Race, and the demise of the old IMuusteriau man. who fashioned the 
" Paheoliths." 

But it is now cleai that this was not the case. Evidence has acciimiilateu to 
.sliow that three .stages of the Pakeolithic Period must be recognized — Lower, Middle 
and Upper. The Middle Pakeolithu- JVriuil .seem- to mark the demise, or at least 
the decline, of ^lousteiian man. For it is now evident that the Upper Palaiolithic 
U'liers in the new eia of human development, and the emergence of more than tuie 
iiew species. 
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The fom' dLstincT phases of cultiue iii --hui't — Aiii'iguaciaii. Soliitrean. Magda- 
lenian. and Azilian — ^Yhich are 'howii to have marked this L'pper Paheolithie period, 
probably, or po^ibly. mark the eailie-'t 'ta 2 e-- in the dihereiiTiation of the main 
tiiuiks represented by modem niaii. 

As a way out of the inevitable confnsioii of thought which a continuation of the 
use of the old nomenclature entails. Profe.^'or Elliot Smith (21) suggests the terms 
■■ Palreanthropic " and " Xeanthropic." The first -named includes llousterian man 
and his predecessors ; the last, the new Adam and his descendants. Onlv by the 
acceptance of his proposal can we avoid ambiguity. 

Clearly, then, we cannot substitute the term " Xeanthropic for " Croniagnori." 
Those who wurrld have it so would but make coirfusion worse confounded. The 
(.Iriirialdi people, for example, are regarded by some as aberrant C'romagnards. 

Henceforth, there can be no question but that we mu,st use the term " Cro- 
maguon " in a strictly Zoological sense — as indicative of a Kace, the tj^e of which 
is ■■ the Old Han of Cromagnon " : that is to say, the skull foimd in 1868, in a rock- 
■shelter in the valley of the Vezere. at Cromagnon. a little above the village of 
Les Eyzies. He was the first of the Auiignaciaiis kno'vn to us. Other skidls of this 
tvpe were brought to light later, but, as is the rule with human skulls, no two are 
quite alike, which implies, that then, as now, no race was absolutely " pure-bred.’’ 

This particular .skull, then. I designate as the type of the Cromagnon race. 
It may be distinguished by the following measurement : — Length, 205 mm. ; breadth, 
151 mm. ; auricular height, 130 mm. ; nasal height, 52 mm. ; orbital height, 27 mm. ; 
orbital width, 42 mm. ; nasi-prosthion length, 70 mm. : bi-zygomatic width, 133 mm. 
The teeth are missing. Cranial capacity, 1,777 c.c. 

So much. then, for the definition of the term " Cromagnon.'" A return may now 
he made to our main theme — ^the Xeanthropic peoples. That the slowly differen- 
tiating races of this new era of human evolution occupied the same territory, or were 
near iieighboiu's. of Xeauder-mau. seems an inevitable conclusion ; nor wouhl there 
^eem to be any escape from the further conclusion that a certain amount of inter- 
breeding took place between them, thus pnjviding the material for the development 
of new species, wherever isolation, from whatever cause, gave the new potentialities 
an opportunity to develop. 

This much is indicated in the accompanying Phylogenetic tree (Fig. 12). Herein 
the Proto-Bushman — the Bo^kop man — is supposed to have arisen out of the Xean- 
thropic "flux ’’ which was to give rise, at about the same time, to the Grimaldi people, 
and the C'romagnards. the Australo-DraHdians, and Rhodesian man. The common 
‘<tock fi'oni which these have all been derived was, it is here suggested, formed out 
of the .'ino'ith, and " beetle-browed ” Palteanthropic peoples. 

On thi^ assumption the negroid and Cromagnard strains of the Proto-Bushman 
are intelligibly accoimted for, the negroid element being derived from the nascent 
Grimaldi race. 
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From tiie t\"pieal Cromagnard are derived the Xordie. Alpine. 3Iediterraneaii. 
and Hindi ” Eace.^,” whiL-h, it is heie suggested, .■'hrntld be designated " Eu-Cioniag- 
nards.’’ to afford an e.scape from the singularly uiappropriate term "Caucasian." 

The Pohmesians and the Mongols are to be regarded as offshoots of the 
Cromagnard .stem, but as older than the Eu-< 'lomagnaids. 
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FIG. 12. — PHYLOGENETIC TREE SHOWING THE MAIN I.lNt'' lU DL'C ENT OF MuUERN AIVN. 


The Australo-Dravidiaiis and the Rhodesian man are ajiparently to be derived 
from this same Cromagnard .stock, but they 'eeni to show a consjiicuoits strain ui 
Mousterian blood. 

It would .seem, in short, that we may faiily po-tiilate the divergence of the human 
race, at a very early stage of its development, into two branehes. one with relativelv 
feeble, and the other with^strongly developed brow-ridges ; EixinthfOpu-s stands for 
the one. Pithecanthropus and Xeander-man for the other. 

That the ■■ beetle-browed " jieople were the dominant race — or races — for long 
ages, seems to be .shown by the fact that all tin- sl.'ulh of the Lower and IMiddle 
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Palfeantliropie Periods are of the Xeander type. But the fact that they were 
preceded, in Europe, at any rate, by the smooth-browed people represented by 
Eoanthropus, suggests that these two tc-pes may have been living in close proximity 
throughout the whole of this long period, and furthermore, that interbreeding took 
place between them. In other words, the apparently somewhat sudden appearance 
cjf the Xeanthropic peoples is probably fictitious, but what factors led to the rise 
and decline and final disappearance of the Mousterians yet remain to be discovered. 
The Australo-Dravidians and Ehodesian man, as has just been remarked, seem to 
lie witnesses of a certain amoimt of hiterbreeding between the two, before the final 
extinction of the inferior type. 

Finally, something must be said aneut the interpretation which has been placed 
upon the significance of the excessive development of the brow-ridges of Xeander 
man. It has been contended, in ^hoit. that these were to be attributed to the size 
and weight of the massive jaws, which in turn were necessitated by the nature of the 
fnocl they had to disintegrate. The face, indeed, was supposed to have followed the 
juodel of that of the great apes. But the fact that the jaws of Eoanthropus were 
even more ape-like than those of Mousterian man, destroys the cogency of this 
argument, iloreover, the jaws of the Tasmanian were quite as large as those of 
Xeander man, yet the cranium does not show conspicuous brow-ridges. 

ill'. Hewett has suggested that the Boskop man should be regarded as a distinct 
^[lecies— Tfoam capensis. This is a perfectly legitimate proposal. But, if adopted, 
it will be necessary to designate the Strandlooper-Bushman type as a sub-species — 
Homo capensis maritirnus. Similar distinctions must be made in the case of the 
Negro and Negrillo, which must become Homo afrkanus and H. a. parvus, and of the 
Tasmanian for whom I woidd propose the name Homo tasmanensis. Some authorities, 
indeed, contend that the li\ing races of mankind aie but " varieties ” of one 
species — Homo sapiens. But this view is imtenable, unless we brush aside the 
ordinary standards of classification which are of necessity applied to the lower 
orders of the mammalia, including the great apes. 

But, be this as it may, the status of the Boskop-man seems now to have been 
established. The curiously evasive character of this skull, the difficulty which besets 
any attempt to determine its precise affinities, bear witness to its " generalized ” 
character, which is a consequence of its derivcition from an imdifferentiated stock 
standing at the parting of the ways between two or three nascent stocks. 
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'^oiiio nt rn 'i.il i ii.ir.ifti-r^. at Ic.i't nf tha niiin typO'. niU't lii' forinulatod and 

adopti-d bv anthrnpdiaai't' if tvi- ara tn liava auv U'-dal inaiaiirr of . ampari-ion brtwai'n tham. 

( »ii Till' uhcdo <uidi ,i standard 'a. add )ii nt ini'-t v.dur if iia'i-d nn tiio aknll alniv'. filler i niumniily 
tliia i' tlu‘ oidy mattrial .ivailalila. ft i' inipiTativo. in aliorr. if wa arc to in.dtc any proarra^. 
that wi- ahnuld idopt the method of the /oolnaiat in oiir endeivoiir- to iletine tlie i-irimia ^pei iea 
anil 'uleapeeiea of Man. 

.\t the [ireaout time antliiopoloai~ta. liy ,ui o\ era helmiiia ma|ont\’, recoaiii/e but one species 
— //le/io /.^ - and -everal " Pi.n e-." ot X, .imliropi' m in. P.iit the niore i lo^i Iv thi' i oiii eii- 

tion ia e.xamined the more 'nideat doea it I tli.it we inii't ao the whole hoa." and form 

aome ])rei me delmition ot the " -.om.iToloan al unii'" ot liemiiker. .md otlier'. baaed on ilie 
cranial eharetiT'. 'a di-played m aoni" a,.|,.,.ti I md tvpi' il akidl m tb, ,.a-e of each of theae 
“ unita." 

Tile ( 'niniaanon 'kull ha a .dn .eiy I deal -n be 1 in theae p eaea , p 1 dji. Tin n remiin. for 

the iniinedfiTe purpo~r' of thia le-jiort. the tellownia to In .|. riln-d ; — P.iiahman, 'itra ndlooper. 

XeaiM. Taainriian, .Vii-tr di.in. .nil PoK-ni'iin 

PilaiiMvx ap. V, , (//.p,/.//! ■. 

The I h ir e leria) , iii'i a oi the Ihi'hmaii'a akali ,ire t Im at. a I p iriet.d widtli. the medioU 

ai'eoye im the roof ot tm pir'etal reaioii. md 'he brai hvdont md maikiillv bnllati‘ form ot the 
lUolara. 

Type akiill : ('oil .'dua. Kri' Xat. Hi't.i. Ih-u. Xo "a, ,\tn- i ' — k.. 1711; 

B.. lad tl. T.'o : I’ll., till P>p.. px' ; Ihi,. l"o Intli. Mi 'atf > phahe : Tajieino- 

cephalie : Pro.n.ithoii' ; Platvrrhine ; t 'ham > proa, ipi. ; Phamozyaotta ; Mii roaemie. 
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'^Ivull with p.ii’it till '"nnn.n* « " : eininrn< i ^ Av.-li 'IfVflfpi'.l : * inurk.-tl inffiMn frontal 

rulkio. oxt.-nfhiu from tli*- foi'i’h.' .4 nt'arly to riio -omnal palato Inna: tn.i-'tnid ^ninll. 

Tv[m‘ -knll : ('nil, l^rir ATn-. Xst. Hi-t.': llr,. X...- I.^.'kl. ; Tlanihuto, Cmikio T'oro^t— 
B.. r... 17> il- 7s.: 124 d.. ran; \)\\ , r,n„ !):1 ( 1 .. lo,;. s] i ; 
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^kull with 1 hiarkfil t'lni' ^ii])r.i oi hitAli-; : p.irii't.'.l ciiiiiu-iK f- iDii'nieunii' ; p.iriL-t.ih on 
eithiOT 'tie (It tli( miihlli' lino ni-irkodlv I’onc.ivo ; palate of areat -i/.e ; na'ali ^hort ami wnle. 

Type 'knll : ('oil. Mu-(. I>rit. 'Xat. Hi't.i; Ito^ . Xn. litlT. 10.29.1. — B.. 141; L.. Ihl. 
'I.. To'; Bl... l.'lo iL. 71'; Bn.. liiO: Bp.. 10, s (T.. lO.s;; Xh.. 47; Xw.. 27 (T.. .'ill). 
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Tor.m 'Upi a.nrhit.ih^ i iiii'picuinmlv developeil ; parietal rwaiitn markedly scaphoid ; parietal 
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Bb.. 1:10 , 1.. 70 1 ; Bp., los ; Bn.. 1 'k 1 1.. Imi ; F.i.. 'Oi ; Xn .. 24 ; Xh.. 49 (L. .70'. 


P( II. VN Ksl \ X illiiiitii ^iliitfit' '(//?(// ev// ..I's ;. 

Well developed : roof of skull risine steeply I'roin forehead to mid-piarietal line and falling 
thenee in a marked curve when s.aen in rorinn h f riilin. on the aiiriciilo-nasion base-line; the 
curve endin_ in a conspicuous .sapr.i -occipital protiiheranee ; .alilielh will developed; parietal 
eminences well devi lo]iei! . orbit' cjiiadr.ui.'ular. 

Type skull: Poll. .Hus. Bnt. i X.at. Hiet.l ; Ilea. Xo. S9.4.4.1 ; Oahu. — B.. IT.s ; L.. i-ST 
(I.. 7fo ; Bb.. l:l.a iL. 72; ; Bp . lou ; Bn.. 101 ([.. 72i ; Xw.. 2.7 ; Xh.. .79 (L. 42) ; Xp.. 79 , 
Tj7... 1:17 (I.. .77). M( '.ttice|ih,die ; Metrioeeph.die : Mtsoanathons ; Li'ptoiThine : 

Leptoprosopie . rhenr)zy..)U' , .Meaa'iauie, 
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LLST OF FIGURES. 


Fis;. 1. — Restoration of the Boskop Skull, in aornia lateratis. and on the Meato-nasion base-line. 
Auricular height of 123 mm. 

Fig. 2. — The skull of ■' the Old Man of Cromaguon,'’ the cranial type of the Gromaguards, in 
iiiiriiia lateralii. Auricular height of 130 mm. 

Fig. 3. — ^The skull of the Strandlooper (after Shrubsall.) Auricular height (jt 11.5 mm. 

Fig. 4. — Skull of the tj-pical Bushman, in noruHt latfndis. Auricular height of 117 mm. 

Fig. 5.— Skull of Bushman from Caves of Tsitzikama. in i"jriii.a hterald. .Auricular height of 
110 mm. 

Fig. b. — Superimposed contours of Boskop man and Cromaguon (dotted outline), the ineatus 
(-n/clitonui being used as a fised point. 

Fig. 7. — Superimposed contours of Boskop and Strandljoper (dotted outline), the ineatus 
'mcUiorius beina used as a fixed point. 

Fig. S. — Superimposed contours of Boskop and Bushman, the fixed point beina the ineahis 
•I’iditorivs. 

Fig. I). — Superimposed contours of Boskop man and Bushnnn, the lived point beinu the 

Fig. 10. — Superimposed contours of the Boskop man ami a skuU of Bushman type from the 
Caves of Tsitzikama. The fixed point beins the ineatin nn'liforiH^. 

Fig. 11. — Superimposed contours of Boskop man and the skull diowii in Fig. 10. The fixed point 
being the nation. 

Fig. 12. — Phylogenetic tree showing the main lines of .lesoent of modern man. 
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THE EARLY YILOTIC. LIBYAX AXD EGYPTIAN RELATION^ AVITH 

AlIXUAX CRETE. 

IJ-K Iliiihij mm III! L,c*iiri Pu Ri'iO. 

By Sir Arthur Evaxs. D.Litt.. F.R.S.. Hoii. Y.P.S.A. 

(.'rete is hefore all tliiiius the middle island of the East Aleditenaneati hasin. From 
Homer's time omvards its central po'-ition has struck all who ha\‘e had to rleal with 
it. It might, indeed, be de.sciibed as a half-wav house ” between three continents 
— Europe, Asia and Africa. This fortunate situation marked it as the point where 
the primitive culture of <jui' own Continent was fir-t affected by that of the older 
civilizations of Egypt and the East, and it was thus that Alinoan Crete ro.se to life 
and light at a time when piiiueval darkness .still brooded over the wide mainland 
region to Xorth and AYest. 

That the most ancient geographical relations of the island lay with Anatolia 
and the East is equally clear. This, indeed, is itself largely an inheritance from late 
geological times when, vith the inrush of the Alioceue Sea ami the formation of the 
South .Egean basin, (.'rete became a South-Western liorn of Asia Minor, and was 
separated by a deep channel from what is now the South-Eastern fi.)relanil of Creece. 
This result was brought into further relief by the still greater submergence of Pleis- 
tocene times, to which the Xorth .Egean basin was dm-. Xor was this fundamental 
relationship affected by the subst‘quent submergence of part of the land-bridge to 
the East, which still left a chain of intermediate island'- Kasos. Caipatho' and 
Rhodes — to act as stepping-stones of early intercourse. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that Man entered Cicte freun the .Anatolian 
side. He may even on his first appcaiance have found still living the dwarf hipj)0- 
potamus^ of the earlier and far wider land-biidge. But I’ahcolithic di-covciics iu 
the i.sland are still wanting. Even from pure Neolithic ileposits Imman remains are 
still to seek. Tlie evidence, moreover, now forthcoiuing from the eailv Alinoan 
■■ tholos o-Miaries of Southei'n ( rete. that doliclioceph.dv was betimc' pievaleiit 
in the island, is itself iinlerisive. both owing to the wiile ili-.tiibution (.if the ■'Mediter- 
ranean” type, and on account of special condderatiijns. stated below, affecting this 
paiticular chi's of carlv monuments. That by the Aliddl- Miuoan Age a distinct 
biadivi cfihalic admi.xtuic pciceptible mav well la' due to the intiu'iou of 

' The reiii u;i- of rh ■ RU!;,y h.'.-]"'] iota inn- \v!r„ 1 . uing - t.. 'imIv awi Malta, v. . iv feunil hv 
?.Ii— , I'c.nithta Bate (jiniie tit’-ieaii et K ithir . i i K i-ci r:i ( 'r. te. s,,- tVi'h.im Dec! J lawkiii- has 
Iiiiw nieaiu/eil 1,(111"' et liipii ,|i'iT 'i-i.i' aipoiig'' tho'e a",,, latih with 

( ; 'hi,,,e.\ .Mill. 

VoL. I.V. I, 
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^'on Lii&cliaii's Armenoicls from Asia Minor.^ for which the portrait on a ilidclle 
ilinoan II seal- supplies a cosjeiit argument. But so far as the evidence goes, there 
is no reason for believing that this was the earliest insular tvpe. 

Apait from this as vet uncertain factor, all the evidence at our disposal — 
archseological. religious and linguistic — points to a root connection between Crete 
and AuatCilia. A good instance of this is supplied by the primitive family of 
steatopygoiis temale images from the Neolithic strata of Kiiossos. which, as I have 
shown elsewhere.® find remarkable parallels not onlv in Asia 3Iinor but as far afield as 
the Euphrates and the Caspian shores. Other relics, such as the stone maces, show 
similar affinities cvith this Eastern province. The luonochrorae. hand-polished 
pottery, at times incised and inlaid, of Neolithic Crete recurs on the same side, while 
its character presents on the other hand an abrupt contrast to the polvchronie pottery 
of wide East European range which the most recent discoveries have shown to have 
extended not only over a large part of Northern Greece but to the remotest glens 
of the hlorea. The contrast here presented finds a curious parallel in a phenomenon, 
ultimately due to the same physical causes, that zoologists have noted on the 
respective sides of the strait that divides Crete from the Greek side of the old rift. 
The land-snails and running beetles of the little island of Cerigotto. geologically 
dependent on Crete, like those of Crete itself, show a general affinity to those of 
Asia iMiuor. while the types found on the opposite island of Cerigo, the ancient Cjdhera, 
beyond the narrow channel, correspond with those of mainland Greece.^ 

The most deep-lying traditions of the early Cretan population, as far as it has 
been able to recover them, also connect themselves with the mainland to the East. 
The indigenous pre-Hellenic language, mainly preserved in names of persons and 
places, belongs to the same family as that of the old Carians and their kin ; and it 
is im]ic)'-.'.ible to doubt that, where such nomenclature extends to mainland Greece, 
its diffusion was the result of the Hinoan Conquest, to which the ilycemean civilization 
on that side Avas due. The names both of ilinos and Knossos, to take significant 
examjde-. recur in the Cilician coast region ; Karnes-sos. the eailier appellation of 
Lyttho'. the model Gorian city of the later Greek colonists, has the same element as 
Halikarnassos. Throughout a large part of Anatolia, again, we recognize the cult 
of the 'Ume Great IMother Avith her male satellite — husband. loA’er or child, as the 
case may be — Avhose insular cult ha.s been expo.sed in the IMinoan shrines of Crete 
ami Avliose memory survived in the Rhea and infant Zeu.s of Hellenic tradition. Of 

* A summary of Dr. von Lusi.h.in'.s results i.s uiven in his “ Huxley Lecture " for 1911. 

" my Palmy- of Mh/os. vol. i. p. 2, Km, 2 a. 

3 p.lhir. r.f vol. i. p. 47 Stq. 

' I !:!'• <'V]ilf-ncc s.ummariZ‘Tl in R. F. .SKirpe, Edroppxin tfyir (ItoloaPa^ 

fn^fora I'.Kil fr^.oqfajjn'od rh^trib^ition. pp. lOs, 11)9. The 2 eo'irTphicAl coneiu^ions resulting from 
the cU.-^tribiition of the .snails was tir'^t nomted out bv O. Bottirc-r, ” i>ie Biniien-'chnGcktm d. (.diGch- 
I'chcii In-i III (Vrigo und Ceimotto " Xachnrht-<^/l iti d. dfiftyhe i m'llahnl. voL xxvi. 

JaS94'. 
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special importance, too. is the wide.spreacl recttrrence on the Anatolian side of the 
wor-'liip of the sacred double axe or “ labrys.” from which, indeed, the name of 
■■ Labyrinth." as attached to the Palace of llinos, was alinost certainly derived. 

It has been necessary to bring into relief this fiuidaineiital connection of Crete 
it'clf and its earliest stock rsith Asia Minor in order to place in its proper perspective 
the 'outhern relations with which I propose to deal on this occasion. That bv way 
of the island ” stepping-stones " some kind of intercourse existed with the Anatolian 
havens from the earliest time of human occupation onwards must be reasonably 
inferred. It was probably owing to some eailv drift along tbe Southern littoral of 
A'ia Minor that there occur in the later Xeulithic deposits of Knossns objects made 
of Tiuh_ici>a shell, tbe nearest habitat of which is the Red Sea.^ Further west, 
indeed, other evidences of the same primitive current of intercour.se may be seen in 
exotic shells found in the Xeolithic deposits of Italy, including the " mother-of- 
[ earl " shell [Mvlediii itin aa/;v/«; di/f ;n).“ which does not at jire^ent live nearer than 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

-I jjfiofi we should natmally look to the Continent to the east for the routes 
by which objects as well as ideas of oriental origin reached early Crete. There has 
even been a tendency, partly, it would seem, sugirested bv the analogy of later 
Phceiiician commerce, to .suppose that the Egyptian relic.s found in connection with 
IMinoan and Mycenaean remains arrived by the Syrian and Anatolian route. This 
may have been partially the case in the latest age of the civilization, when colonial 
louiidations existed in Cyprus and probably also on the Cilician coast, but it is 
unsupported by any evidence so far as regards the earlier contact of (.'rete with the 
Mile Yallev. 

But. underlying this theory of intercom se with Egypt by the round-about 
ciktstal route along the .siile' of the easternmost Mediterranean angle, there has 
undoubtedly been the as.suinption that primitive man shrank from voyaires across 
the open sea. The assumption is wholly ungrounded. At a veiy early stage in 
man’s evolution we are encountered by the problem of hi.s first appearance on the 
Au'traliau Continent, and already, by tbe time of the transitional phase of culture 
that heralds the birth of the true Xeolithic. considerable advance in seafaring know- 
ledge seems to have been attained. As isir Arthur Keith has pointed out. the 
Maglemoee settler-' in the i.--land of ( Iruiimv. oif the West Coast of Scotland, would 
have had to cross a considerable .--tietili of what is often a storuiv sea.'* It is clear 

^ I may instput*.* a W'lni uk]M. t. another iiriciTtiiu fra-mc‘Ut tratn-s of 

rht‘ kin-" aiul an i<lol nf lu- ’hthu- tvpe illustrated lu niv v.->i. i. p. 4-s. Tia- l-k 

' there • rroueon-sly tleserih.-d a-' " alaha'-ti r " 

- '^rroluh. IJ"!L -/ ' Ffih v«>l. in 1 '<77 . p. dd. Ter live '•peeiin ‘U-s M -fr i .,h -eo.7 fi Jimd m 

Lieiirian h\ ve hurials. A. [>.--1. n7/'h. \*)1. xni l''^7 . p. 177». 

' Tl'r J/e- . \ol. 1 el. 1 . p. 112. ■' t'T ro.ic-h the I'iind even now a sti’t-tth 

mf "ea t n mile" in ^Mdtll ho" to he < n>"'-ed. hiu it th tnn*- the liirpo »n peonh* -setrie l lei it . . . 
th‘“ "-ul mu"t have been lona‘T. mr in A/ahaii tnn the i"l in 1 in I th • n ej'ih < inn.: miintaad 
"t"od feet 'leeper in tlie "ea tlian at pr "e'U.“ 
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that liv thf clo^e of the Neolithic Aue. neither the Xotth Sea. nor the widest part 
of the Eiw'Ii'h < 'hannel nor the Bav of Biscay itself, were liai' to direct inaiitime 
intercuui 'C herweeii the Biitish I-'lc' and tiie Scandinavian and Xorth < lei niaii repi(.in.s 
on the caie '•ide an<l the Ibeiic world on the other. A\diat was .sncce.'Siullv ventured 
at that eailv epoch in those open watei'. exposed to the full fuiv of Atlantic and 
Arctic trale'. inii^t have been well within the capacitv of the mariners of the Inland 
Sea. It 1' pO''ible to po fiirtlier than thi^ and to affirni that the early Mediterraiieaii 
seafarem preferred the open .“^ea to the roiuidiiip of iron-bound headlands, or coa-ting 
along surf-beaten shores. In (frete. indeed, there is distinct evidence that their 
inaiitime goah stood in relatimi to overland transit routes by which ilangerous 
prornontoiies were avoided. 

It is in itself natural to supipo.se that in the East Mediterranean basin navigation 
began to flourish in the .Egean island world. Neither the Syrian nor the Libyan 
Coast was favourable to its rise, though on the other hand the Nile supplied materials 
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for the growth of a simple form of river craft. The papyrus, however, of which the 
true Nilotic vessels were made, itself offereil onlv limited scope for the construction 
of hii'gcr vessels and. owing to the absence of giK.id timber on the banks of the river, 
the Egvptiari .shipis of the early dynasties, though often otherwise of elaborate build, 
were literally built up of short planks^ and, as may be seen from the monument of 
dahuii' of the "\'th Dynasty {<:. dToo n.c.), .still continued to be provided with ladder- 
likc ina'ts of two .steFiis, 

Iicccut researche.s have made it clear that in the last predvuastic stage of 
Egyptian culture an e.xotic fcuni of vessel began to intrude on the traditional Nilotic 
type, and theic catr be little iloubt that bv w hatevei- channels this t(jtm reached 
the Nile it~ oiiLUiiid home was the Eup)hrate.s. Instead of the curbing keels with 
two ceiitMl cabins dividinp the banks of oars and with prow and stem risirip graduallv 
iiom the w.uei -level, such as we Sec. for instatK c. on tlie ])airitecl pots of Napada 

It I'll a. inp:; 


‘ ‘ . tmj I fist UK C. A . K < )•'! ( r, ( 1/ f 'I 


p 1 i. Fi_. F 


RvhitiOiis ij'itJi MffiO'hi C/'tff\ :]i)o 

{.v;- Fiu. 2). and the well-known rock painting of Hierakonpolis. ve.->eel-; ikiw appear 
of quite a dilferent i haiacTer. Tlie^e have level hulls with hiuh. abruptlv rising 
prow- and recurved steim. and show a single shelter somewhat behind their middle. 
On the ivoiy knife-handle of Gebel-el-'Arak. wheie unquestionable Sumerian elements 
are seen side by side with Xilotic. we acttiallv witness a naval battle between 
ships of these two classe'.i In connection with the new tvpe of vessel that now 
enters on the scene we note indications of masts, and on a ” decorated pot from 
the Xacjada Cemeteiy a broad square-cut sail (Fig. 1). The mast here, though 
short, is of a single piece. On a 1st Dynasty alabaster vase from Abydos we 
seem to trace a similar type of .sailing-boat.- 
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It is nevertheless clear that up to the close of the predvnastic age — and, indeed, 
during the earlier historic phase of Egypt — sailing ve.s.sels had made verv little wav. 

In the numerous representations of vessels on the ” decorated ’ pots of late pre- 
dvnastic times from which Fig. "2 ® is taken, rowers in place of masts and sails are 
almost universal. At the same time the abundance of such gallevs show' the great 
develojuneiit of navigation on the Nile already before the davs of iMenes' conquest. 
It' ultimate goal, so far as the Xile itself was concerned, woull have been A-ur. 


- rK-arilif. FonilvTtiiiii Pint, Mo./'hnf 'if> M-i/i-ni xxii, Fa-f . 1 ; Pftne. A’" 'f-nt 
I'.tlT. p. 2G I . Ki.i''. 1-4 . ![ Ki.iuktoi't. Sf'i ^ Fntt-^ru th^ X^'ir Efi't. p. l;!!t y. 

' lIo\ . Aiithi. In^l. < K-ra'i' >ndl Papti". X-'. G. 1'42F, ami (’li. Bnr» ux, /Vo'-.ks fh X'l’/fi'iiit 
E'I'/A i V. tf'' . I 1G24'. In tkj- ixliAf" on tin-' objt-yt ^nrnt•rl lu ann imfIv X'liotic 

t ifim.nt' niry-t. GildaniD'' •'Ddu ({i»iupuriL: twu linn^, ami men app*Mi' WDarm. tlu- ' Libvaii 
'-hi-ath. 

' Pctrit'. Af'p'fo". Mil. II. I’l. xii, 

' ik'triD and ()inl)fll, X'lii'J < 'tul /jiIJ'i", PL K\« 4. 
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■■ the Great Door “ or ” Port " near the Canopic mouth, to the early importance of 
which Professor Xewberrv has called attention.^ 

AVas the sea transport already in *Egean hands ' AVas there, perhaps, already 
some less grandiose predecessor of the mighty harbour works, since submerged, that 
abutted on the Isle of Pharos 1 The mapping out of the immense constructions, 
still visible beneath the sea surface, by the French engineer. iAI. Gaston Jotidet.- 
has never received either the notice or the investigation that it deserves. The break- 
water here, according to his measurements 2,000 metres in length, had supporting 
walls, formed of blocks, the upper surface of which was 8 to 12 metres wide, and the 
great basin, containing an area of about 150 acres, might ” have sheltered 4fi0 
galleys or trirAnes of 30 metres length." Such constructions vie with those of 
the PjTamid builders. Is it. then, all a mirage ? Ten years have passed and no 
attempt has been made to test these expert and very detailed observations. 

Elsewhere® I have ventured to support the contention of AI. Raymond A\ eil.^ 
that these mighty harbour works imply at least the collaboration of naval engineei.r 
from Alinoan Crete. From the date at least of the A'th Dvnasty, as we know from 
the monument of Sahure.® Egyptian vessels frequented the Scuian ports, and 
indeed there is now direct evidence of intercourse with Byblos going back to the 
First Dynasty, but of wider Alediterranean commerce we have no record. Are we, 
then, to regard these monumental works as dating from the days of Greek rule in 
Egypt ? A passage in Jo.sej)hus® has indeed been cited, referring to the Isle of 
Pharos beins surrounded bv strong sea walls aarainst the violence of the waves. But 
what ha.s this to do with the great mole and spacious basin of a harbour that 
must have been capable of accommodating all the fleets of the Alediterranean ? 
Are we really to believe that what would have been even for Alexander his most 
colossal work has been passed over in silence by ancient writers ? 

Of Cretan vessels probably the earliest representation is a clay model of a boat 
with two benches, a high prow, and a tail-like projection at the stern from an os.Miary 
at Palaikastro belonging to th.e First Earlv Alinoan Period" (Fig- 3). The latter 
feature recurs on a series of inci.-ed figures of sliijis engraved on Cvcladic pottciy of 

^ * The Pt'tty Kin^^doin of the Harpoon aiul Ecryjft'rs Earliest Hedirc nanean Pent ' {L(>\ 
voL i, p. 17 

~ /d ' '■nbn'^ rg^ '• (If V A urlemif Ih dt Pharr < EMemoire-r ITn^titut EAyptu n. 

I'dii . 

’’ PaJ/jrf of vol. i. p. -!*2 'f'/. 

^ ' Li jtort' ant<'}irll«*ni(jin-' <!<■ it (V»te a Ah-xaiairh- tt rEinpirc ('retoi's" ,Kxu\iit du 
<U irArrhloloqii m lA'ilf. t. wiE 

!B‘ >!( hli irdt. < h‘ih>Jtnlin<il •If< K-.'iH f S'lhin* (Le-jjAziu. Pd*)', with K. (.'"in- 

nieiitriry. 

Df lAlo ./ihjtilrn, IV. I- lU, d. 

' P. < t and IP M. lU^wkin^Priif P \n>ni fjo Pal/!>La'^hf> K-r-nu- 

I I! 1 ■ 1' . p. 7, Pi A. -4 Paper of tin Hnti'-ii Si hooi at Aiin-ii-i. 
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soiiiewliciT latei il.iti.i iFiv. E. -Several of the^e 'how iiidii atio!!? of oars, in one 
case on eithei 'Uie. and ir is clear that vnilleV' rhii' propelled mu.'t have a.hvav.-' 
plaved. all iinpiat.iiit n.iit iii the ^Eeean woild. In thi' re'pecr the-'e vc'-sid' inav he 
eoinjiaied v.ith tin- Mile -a. lit ahtive ivieired to. so often depicted on late predyiiO'tic 
pote 1)1 the decorated chi", wheie the uar.< are .'-ometinie.s even mole imineroii.'. But 
there !' a inithei point of coinpaii.'on of a more di^-tiui ti\'e kind. Upon the Eyvptian 
pot', .eiu'h as tho'c fioiii Xaqada. a short pole is generally fixed on the hinder of the 
two I ahiii' 'eeii aiiiid'hip'. with two streamer.s attached to it and an ensign at top. 
The tvpes of these ensian~. apart from small variations or composite forms, hardly 
amount to a ilozeii. and Piofe"or Xewberry has 'hown that in several cases these 
curre'pond with ti'.iditional Xome 'igns of the Delta. At times, indeed, in groups of 
Vessels shown on the same pot,, they are placed in a geographical connection. Thus 
the douhle harpoon the "mountain' " sittn and the X. standing for the crossed arrows of 
Xeitli. tliU' found in < ' >lIoeation. undonotedly represent the three XorthAVestern jiettv 
kinadoni' of tlie Haiporim the i\loimt<iin. and the "L'ri.issed Arrow.s," whichformed in 
histoiic times contiguous Xumes.- This geoitrapliical connection may have a par- 
tie iil.n Vidue in the rO'e > .f a -iun showing tlie outline of a fi'h that ajipeais on a vessel 
triouped on a Xait-'la pot, with another heaiine tlie ■'Mountain " sign of a reriioii 
tha.t lay on the Delta (.'oast. fSn Fiir. -.) For this, as will he .seen, is the reclining 
ensign on the pnows o: the *Egean vessels shown in Fig. T. .set, as in the ca.se of Eaily 
XiloTic ciaft, aho'ce a pole with tuo streamers. The elements of curiespondence are 
here thieefold, and thongh the lepre'Ciitatioi:' of .Egean vesseU are actually of 
later date, their eii'ign nny ivll h-tve heeti hatiderl down from much earlier day.s. 
The pioto-Egypti.rii barges, indeed, with their central cabins, are of a different and 
moie lu-xuiicius (lass, aihqucd, it would seem, only for river traffic. 

But for \-ovages acio" long 'tretclies of open wateis the use of the sail was. of 
cour.se. of great advantage and in tlie case of the greater Island, which on the .side 
away from the Archipelago laced the Libyan Sea. there is evidence of the general use 
of .sailing craft from c.n early date. From the first moment when the (.'retail seal- 
.stoiie' began to record the owner’s calling in pictographic signs— at lea.st as far back 
as the beginning of the Second Early ilinoan Period, in the hrst half of the third 
millennium B.C.- -shijrs with a single mast are of constant recurrence. Earl v examples 
from seal-'tones are given in Ei.g. o.® It will be seen that the ve.ssels on these seeds 
have high bows and stern.s. the prow, which is generally the higher, often taking the 
form of an arrow-head or of a fork. Somewhat more elaborate spiecimen.' are 
shown in Fig. ( 1 , belonging to the close of the Earlv Mmoan Age. At times we find 
indications of a liigli pooj), and on later .'eaU a kiml of deck cabin is clearlv shown 

’ T-ouiita'. ’.A^i:^cuL»Xo-,/nci; ^Ecpr}^(f}Ls, ISgU, p. !M>, Fig. 22 (.Siphnus). Tlic centre point of tiie'e 
representation' ^eeins to be K.irly (lyi Lidie III I " Earl.v -Mmoan III '. r. 24o(u2irKl b.c. 

P. F. Xewliorrv. Til'- Potty Kingdom of the Harpoon iml Egypt'' Eai lii 't .Meditei i aneari 
T'orl ' a. .-I \ ol, i. p. Isi. 

i I > pr odiii od f I oin .S' / lyy/a M j I iif/, \ I )I, i. p. 200. \o .',7. 
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near the «tein ut the vessel. The Tail or spur noted in the ot the Crclaclic Tessels 
\'i-iljh' 111 some case' and in Fur. h. n. the two 'teeiiiifr oais aie cleaily di'ceinible. 
The foui'-proimed objeet bv the hsJi on Fiy. the. i' ])oS'ibly 'Oine kind of fi'hing 'pear. 



« /. 

FIG .j. — s.elLISG l.ALLEy' ON E-ARLY" < KLT.i> .sEAL-sToX F,'. 

•Jver tile luow ot one of the sliio' shown in Fiir appeals a di'k. while on either 
side of the mast, on another ve"el. is a i vesceiit. If these may be taken hir syinboLs 
of the heavenlv bodies, it seeni' jiroliable that they refer to the duiation of voyages 
undeitakeii ; the eie'cent niooH' would in thi' lai'e mean two month' and the dl.sk 
a 'till loinrer I'ovaue. 



I, 

FIG. a. SHIPS ox EARLY' MIX'oAX' lit ' F. AL sToX'E'. ' 


That the sea pa'sane to tin- opjiosite Afiiean coa't juesent' no great ditheulty 
is 'hown bv the fact that spoinre-ti'hing eiatt. with a laew of not more than a dozen 
men. th.it touch at the south-ea~rern jiort' of (frete ply their tiadeas tar as Benghazi 
in Tripoli. The direi t passam- to T)eina. the nearest jioiut on the Tyrenaie l oa.st, 

^ Fie (i. /i. 1' trein a tlin e-'iileil ~t. .itite-liiMil '1 al. /’a/ I'Y "■ .l/i/.ou \ ol. i. p iL’o. I ii.,s!n>. 1 wu 
>hi|o..jre above t lie ot tier, are tho~, ..lioun On niotli.T t.n appe.ir iKo e , nee he.i human tiaiires 
of a kind that recur' on liter 'e hi' .ind .ipiureutiy repre'entina rocceiu. I'rohihlv Kailv 
IMiiioan III. 

Kol 'ee /'u/nv el d/'a'.. col. 1 . p. 1 S. Fu. 7 S,., X.uit iiud ide-, '/d. Fe (//-■/ '/’o,e /, s ot 

|lroop'''I’ian'l I, I’l. .\1V. Xo. loT'i. Fr.mi Tiiolo' 1 ! I’luaiio'. Tlii' tomh mivhave 

heeii Imilt it the end ot .Middh Alino in 1 i 1 luit it' til on p- nod u.m Middle .Minoan I. 
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i' not more than 180 miles from the soiitherninost horn of Crete.’- where, as we shall 
see, was the great Miiioan haven. To Pharos, off the mouth of the Nile, it is 32U miles 
from the south-eastern ports of Crete. Small sailing vessels from Crete bound for 
Alexandiia generally strike due south till they are within sight of the African shore, 
and then follow the coast-line east. The passage is itself greatly aided during the 
summer months, from May till October, by the prevalence of the Etesian noith-west 
wiiuE. or ■■ Meltems," and accompanying current. For the return journey the 
equipment of oars would be much more necessary. 

The early prevalence of a single-masted type of sea-going vessels in Crete, which 
eontra.-'ts with the composite structure to which the Egyptians had lecourse down 
at least to the Vth Dynasty, is explained by the forest growth of the island. The 
mighty beams of the native cypress {Cupimas horhoidaUs), of which the carbonized 
remains come to light in the Palace of Knossos, were obtained from the 'ame source, 
and the straggling remains of old cypress growth are still to be seen on some of the 
glens and mountain side.s. especially in South-Eastern Crete. The island was probably 
in former times as well provided with timber as the Xorth Syrian coast, and the 
material here was in the hands of a race whose early training in navigation, due to 
their geographical connection with the island world to the north, made them more 
capable of proliting by their po.sses.sion. It was the deforesting of the island by 
over-exploitation that, probably more than any human cause, brought about the fall 
of Minoan sea-power. 

So much, at least, there seems to be good warrant for affirming, it was from 
Crete and neither from Egypt nor from Syria that fully equipped sailing vessels first 
traversed the open Mediterranean, The ancient Cretans had a truer right to the 
claim, put forth later for the Greeks of .Egina. that they " fir.st set u]) masts and sails, 
the wings of a sea-going ship."- 

It had long been known that XVIIIth-Dyna.sty Egypt had had relations with 
Crete, which can now be dated to its First Late Minoan pha'C round about IbUU b.c. 
In 1.S90 Prufes.-ior Petrie drscovered in a settlement at Kahun, called into being by the 
great building works of Senusert II. of the Xllth Dynasty (c. 19().ml8.s8 b.c.) poly- 
chrome -herds which, with prescient instinct, he described as ” FEgean.” Four 
years later Profe-'or John Mvres. in examining the painted pottery from the Kamares 
('■ive. which open- on the -teeps of Mount Ida above Plue-tos. recognized that it 
belonged to the same fabric as the sherds of Kahun. now classified a- Middle Minoan II. 
Since then the^e compiari.sons have been amnlified bv a vaiietv of find-, iiot.iblv a 
jiolyehioiie- va-e found in a tomb at Abvdos by Profe-soi Gar-tang, accomp'anied 
by cvlindcr- be;iiiiig the names of Senii.-ert (Se.so.-tri-) III aiid Anieiiemhat 111- the 

^ Sff iiiv ■■ sketch imp of tlie Ea>t .Meiliterr uie.-in B.i-in -hmviiig tie- Central position of 
Uretf. ' t.C lllg ji. ! ef Pnhiri ni' Mn'iK. vol. i. 

- Mc-khI, ( ' 0 ;il. ft cm. on : ci c //re, -r .t r-.t Se i 5(e' "ea, a/i'cteAcrtmi-. rr- uirci iV krr/a er- 

-rrcjin —ovri-ujnin 
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latter of whom, according to Meyer's chronological system, reigned from about 
1849 to 18u0 B.c. 

In ISd-j, when e.xamining a remarkable series ol relics from a depo.sit at 
.St. Onuphrios in Southern Crete.^ which had certainly belonged to a primitive bee-hive 
ossuary, I was able to carry back the relations with Egypt to a much earlier date. 
Xot onlv were there here scarabs with XIIth-Dynasty motives, but associated stone 
vases, which, coupled with others often of variegated materials obtained by me from 
other Cretan sites, made it possible for me to extend the comparison to similar 
Egvptian va.ses of the lYth Dvnasty. and even to suggest a connection with primitive 
Xilotic pots, which I then termed " Libyan." belonging, as we no%v know, to the late 
predynastic stage. 

From the begiiming of the excavations on the site of Knossos these early com- 
parisons received remarkable confirmation. Fragments have come to light of several 
carinated bowls of fine translucent <liunte indiMingiiisliable from an e.xquisite example 
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found in the grave of King Snefeni of the IVth Dynasty (c. 284U-2820 b.c.).- Part 
of the rim was also found of a similar vessel, e.xecnted in '' liparite.’’ a form of vulcanic- 
glass peculiar to the .Enliau Elands, so that this exanqile probably lejne'ents a co]iy 
bv a Minoan craftsman trained in tlie Egy 2 >tian laj)i<lary scliool. A derivative Cretan 
type is also known in porjihvry. Of still earlier date is an inipoi’ted syenite bowl 
found bv the South Propvheum. vrtliiii what was kimwn iu the early davs of tire 
e.Ycavations at Kno"os .is the " (.’eiitral Clay Area " in a lavi-r immeiliately above the 
Xeolithie (Fig. 7). More recerit’v a large part of aiioth'-r Ijowl. made of l"’r]'hyty. eathe 
to light in an unstratilied dejio.-it north-west of tire Palaee (Fie. 8).® In this case 
the fiat collar, tvpic.i! of thi-- kind ot ve-.-.i‘l ina-lv und'-r-eut aiui tlie roll Kandh' 
is pertor.ited. In the '.one rl.i po-it oeeiirtoi; riart ot a -iiiir'.o bowl in the .-arnt' 

1 The Sepukhial Deposit ot Haeio- I 'nipihno-. it. ." supip.p-ment t.i C'-at ' • P et ., 
n>uaritrh. IsO.'ii. .A espeii illv pp. lil>- li!i. 

See Pe?<e'<. e/ vo>, 1 . j.p SY s7. an. I Tia- .74. .">.7. 

" .So the fertile. jiuuiu' '• loml \ olnm. et I', ■■ .V. / p. rto. 
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material, with a ^lialitly raised ba.se. and a piece of a vessel of brilliantly polished 
black poiplivvy with quartzite crystals — a kind of .^toiw that also lecius amoiiq the 
pi ehistoric vases of Xaqada and Hieiakoiipoli'. A bowl of hornblende porphyry, a 
good deal rolled, with a less delimte collar and apparently without ledge handles.^ 
may be 'lightly later in date, but its variegated material forbids us to biing it down 
later than the find Egvptian Dynastv. when such materials went out of use in 
Egcqat itself. 

Probablv somewhat later in date i' a fragment of aiiother vessel of rliurite. 
showing one of what had been originallv five ear-like interior projections, recently 
found west of the Palace. This proves to form part of a very interesting kind of 
cup. of which an almost perfect specimen in alaba'tei fiom a IVth-Dynasty tomb 
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at El Kab is in the Ashmolean collection.- This cup. otherwise almost unknown 
in Egypt it.self,^ and po.ssibly of sacral character, was probably devised for drinking 
some beverage with floating objects. Had mustaches been known in ancient 
Egy])t it might have been called a ” iMu.'ta<-he t'up." The type i.s it'elf so foreign 
to lapidary work that we mav infer that it originated in a metal form of cup. 

^ PuJ'K'f oj vul. i. pp. <).") and ♦iT. Fi-i. .*52. 

- The Ktiu-.-^ian cup re-^tore*! ici set be'jide that from Kl K.ib ior coinpari'i m in Palace of 
J/'/ 0 ^. voL li. p. Vii. 2T. 

^ A later ■survival of thi" form oxist-^ in faience. A IraAnicutarv < up. now hi the British 
Museum, \va^ found in the Tmnple of Hathor at L>**ir-el-flah in lALth Dyna-ty; Di'. H. ii. 
Hall called mv attention to tlii^. 
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K'l'llifi'hi li'ih:,’, 

pre'iiiuu] i!v Lorijji-i', with eai-'ii.ip'-'l piujf'crK'U^ ui the iim foMeil inward'. Its oiigiii 
liiav TiRif!ii!i' ud haek To ;\ 'Till liiulier aiitimuty. 

In 'oiiie waV' even iiioie iinpi >iTaiit. ,irclia-(ilo_itally. than the oenuireure of 
reni.dn' ot inipoited at<>ns- va'es of lat“ pielii^tuiir and piiotoilynastic Egvntiaii 
^toiie ve. — el'. 1 ' tile ajJin aiani e nt a native ( 'retail i Li" of ve — ^el' lu .Miftei 'tone.', such 
as 'teatite ami seipentine. 'howinu foiui' clearly deiiced fniin ^ticli exotic types 
The records thus supiilied. moieovei. are more cxteimive. .'iiice they are scattered 
ovet a lame iiuiiilier of 'ite? ; while, 'o fai a' Crete i' coiiceined. Ki!o."'os itself — 
overwhelininalv the chief civic and ad.mini'tiative ceiitie of the inland -has been 
hitherto the ,'ole 'otuce. .Such derivative diape.s include not only the broad-collared 
bowb with loll handle' above de'i-iibed (Fig. 9). but higher ve''els of the same 
general character such as ate common at Nacpida and Hierakonpoli.' (Fig. lu).^ 
In the latter case the prototype was evidently somewhat distant : hut certain 
banded liine'tone pots, the mateiial of which wa>. chosen to imitate diorite, 
show a verv close reseinblaiice to a Vlth-D'yna.sty type of ointment pot'- (c. dbi.'O b.c.). 
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llYN.iSTK BOWL. KLUND.V. CRETE. 


That imported FgyitTian co.^el'. being made of hard and. at the .'anie time, 
decorative iiiateiials. often became heirlooms was only to be expected, and .'^leeiinens 
have been found at IMyceiia? and A-dne in Late IMinoaii tomb<. But to 'unpO'e that 
Nuch vc'Sels. fraonientaiy 'pecimen.s of a whole seiie.s of whii h have Ireen t'oiind. as 
v'e have seen, on the .'ite of Kno"o.'. and wliich were ind.eed alieadv iiiiitateil bv 
Early Minoan lajiiil.nic'. weie inijiorted at a time long po'teriui To that in cvhich 
tlicv weie ill vooue III the Ailc ^alh■v it'"lf. i an onlv be de'ciibed .m an iiiLicnious 
ewmioii wholly at vaiiance witli airl.ieoloeical 'ci-ince. 

1 Si t Piil-ii'e Ilf Miiin^. vol 1 . ])ji. till .iiiil 1)7. Fia. ICi. A specimi'n Fic. .’iU from an Failv 
.Mmoar 11 tomti i xi av.iti il iiv tlr. i!. l’> .''i .lan- ,it Mochlo' is tiiU' i ompari-.l w itli it. 

- hleiiK p. IC aU'i Fu'. Ijo ami lil. V'ltrc a m.irlik I liinc,tnuc- pot from Mciclilos 'Scaaer, 
.1/'/ //?'/'’. p. so. M .iml PI. 11 li^ pi.', oil U. 'id ■ K_v[iti.in 'pccinmn' of Vlth F'yua'tv elite Cf., 
ti 11 1 . .1 pot of lilai k- vi'ined hmi-'tonr t nei 1 Kv I ir \ intliu Inlc' in a liee-hi \ i- i i-.'Uai v at I’lataiiO' 
VnnlteA Toinh, il-c., I’l XI. Xo. I'.'ot . 
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At Kiiossos. indfed. where so many remam'. geiieuilly fiairmeiiTaiy, nf the'e 
earlv iinjioited vessel; have oceuired in uii?.tratitied deposit- on the out^kiit' of the 
site, and in one or two ea^e^ emboilied in the riihhle niateiial of the Palaee wall.', 
stratisraphieal data. 'O far at least as regards their upper limit, were .'till waiitiiiu. 
Xor i' the reason of this far To seek. At the verv besinninu of the Midille Minoau 
Aye the builder'; of the first yreat Palaee. of which coii'iderable trace' have now 
come out beneath the later structures, with a view to obtaining a more 'paeioiis site, 
had levelled away the top of the original '■ Tell ” that had been formed by .successive 
settlements on this .spot. The whole Earlv Minoan stratum down to its verv beginnimr 
had thus been removed, and it was from the debris of this, representing proliably 
the remains of earlier residential buildings on the site, that the imported stone tti'e 
fragments such as those described above must have been derived. 


a 


h 


no. 10. 

a. PREUYX.VSTIC EGYPTl.CX sTOXE VESSEL, HIElLlKllXPOLIS ; 
h. IMIT.CTIVE TYPE i.E.M. II., .MOCHLOS. 



The oiicinal Palace of Kno,sso3, like the sister foundation now being e.xcavated 
liv the PieiK li School at Mallia, 2<l miles to the ea.st. belonged to the opening pha'e of 
the iliddle Minoan Age (Middle 31iuoan In). In the centre of the hill the early Palace 
stiuctures are directly superimposed on the Upper Neolithic, the whole of the Early 
Minoan strata having been levelled away. Immediately beneath the lewd of the 
Ceiiti.d Court, where the paving had been removed, a .succession of winters rani' 
had brought out wall foundations which were the object of investigations cuiried out 
in 192d and lfr2t. The ground ]ilan of two contiguous houses was thus iviovereil 
which, as their < onteiits .showed, belonged to the latest transitional phase of true 
Neolithic. The pottery, much of which shows the incipient me of the plotter's otvn. 
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approximated in nianv respects to that of the First Early Minoaii Peiiodd The 
plan- of the two hoii'es uncuveied were rectangular, apparently of the " hiit-and-ben ’’ 
cla.s^. surrounded by an airglonieratioii of sniall cells containing large jtots tor store-S 
and other relics. In contrast to all Minoan buildings, but in conformity with the 
mainland usage traditional in Asia ilirior. there were here fixed hearths. A series 
of stone implements came to light of the usual Cretan shapes, and remains of clay 
female images, one of them identical with a known srpiatting tvpe from the Neolithic 
• of Knossos. There was. however, one exception to the pure Stone Age tradition 



FIG. 11. — G.vr.I.iroT of MCiTTLCn 
l.I.MEsToXK 'REsToREDI .CXD 
B.xsE showing Tti!rr..\u 
DUIl.l, M.XKKS ; LATE VEo- 
LITHIL HoLsE. KNOSSOS. 

among the implements, in the shape of a small flat celt of copper found in one of the 
store cells. (Jthei'wise the contents were too uniform not to be deM-ribed as pure 
Neolithie. and the copper axe must be reu.u'ded as an importation, not improbablv 
from the Nile Valley. This phase of culture cannot fairly be desciibed as ” Chalco- 
litliic. " If a term is to be found foi such a Neolithic phase in which there is no trace 
of indigenous copper Avorkiiig. though intrusive cojiper objects niav vet be found, 
the word '• (fligochaleie " might peiliaps be suggested on Ereoliun.d aiialouv. 

1 There were tr.ices of .in earlier and liter .irr.oieement. Imt the ebjeets found repre.sented 
thronehout approximatelv tlie same oultur.d st.iue. For a detailed aecouiit of these diseuveries 
see Palfio of vol. li. 
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Of 'pHL-iai inteie^T in tlieir beariiiir in the Earlv Nilotic eiinnection-; were two 
finu' iiiailf hole in tile aic.i i)ccu]>ie(l liv Tlmi'e A. In a >!nall eoniiiartiaeiit ''A*o. Li). 
on tile oiieinal Huijr level, on uriej the Ici'e of a 'inall i vlindiical ve"e] of monied 
liine^Tone, with clear tracei. within ot tiiinini; by a tubiilai drill, tlie " ealli] '.t " 
shape of which, <n rc'toied in Eii;. ll.chnelv le^enible-^. on a 'inaller -^cah- than U'Cah 
a Tvpical chi" of late ]>iedvnastic and piotoclviia-tic \'e"els. In the uppei 'tiaTiini. 
and staiidintr in relation to a Aishtlv later structure, came to liaht two tiaenieiit- of 
va.'e^ in hard 'tone-; of vaiieeated texture', one piobablv Iieloiieine to a 'inaii i)owl 
of the collared cht'.' described above, the other forming part of a large ba'in ■"> feet 
ltd inches in diameter, with a round hole at the bottoiu like the basin of a luodern 
wa'h.-stand. Xothing of the same tvjie ha-; been found m Kgvpt or elsewhere, but 
the material — a dark rock with quartzite veins — appears to be exotic ; and in anv 
case tlii'. like the other fragment, ■showe that the Xilotic usage of stone vessels wiougbt 



in decoiutive inateii.d' had ah’eady taken root on the .'ite of Kiiosso' liv the 
transitional Late Neolithic pha'e. 

Anions the ceramic forms here found, a class of cups with truncated conical 
'taiid-; have a 'pecial i hromdogical value (Eis- 12. n.h). Thev are the immediate 
pif(lia'e"ni'' of the hisher anrl more elegant class of jiedestalled chalice.^', well 
represented in the ossuary cave of Pvrgos.i a little to the east of Kuossos. where the 
eailiest example' Ijelong to tile Fir't Kailv iMiiioaii Period. Several of the frasmeiitaiy 
'[lecimeiis found m the L.ite Xeolitliic house show a v.iised band round the narrow 
jiait of the ves-ol between the stainl and recifiieiit, whicli by analogy with othei 
I'letan c‘'iamic forms suggests an original in metal woik. And. in this cast* tlie 
original mu''^ 'iiiely be found m a sinnlar type of cojijier cup (Fig. PS), of which 
specimens were found. }iy Profc-ssor Petrie at Abydos in the tomli of King 


^ S'-(' pilffp J/' vol. 1 . ji 55' <iu'l Fi'j;. i'J. 
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Khasekhemui2 identified by him ■ndth the last king of the Ilnd Dynasty.- It is possible 
that this simple form of copper cnp may have been in use at a considerably earlier 
date, though this close comparison, taken by it.self, might be regarded as an indication 
that at Knossos the transitional Neolithic phase may have overlapped the beginning 
of the Egvptian dynasties. 

But for intimate comparisons between early Crete and Nile ^ alley, as well as 
the opposite Libvan coasts, a group of monuments specially characteristic of the 
Messara plain and its borders in the southernmost district of the Island, supply our 
best materials, nor can there be any doubt that so far as Eg^-pt is concerned they 
largely connect themselves with the earlier indigenous element. 

The monuments in question are large stone ossuaries built in the bee-hive manner 
and to which the significant remains from St. Onuphrios already referred to 
undoubtedlv belonged. The fimdainental connection of these structtrres themselves 



FIG. 13. — COPPER CVP, PROTODYN.ASTtC : 
ABYDOS, EGYPT. (.A.boat 1 Scalp.) 


has. as I hope to show, a very important bearing on our present subject. Their 
methodical exploration, first begun by Professor Federigo Halbherr at Hagia Triada, 
near Phsestos. has been followed up by the indefatigable researches of the Cretan 
Ephor of Antiquities. Dr. Stephanos Xanthudides. the results of which have been 
admirably put before English readers in Professor Droop's translation entitled The 
Yanlted Tombs of Messnrd. Owing to the results of successive journevs through the 
south of the Island I have myself been able to inspect almost all the known examples 
of these primitive ossuaries, and, in the course of some explorations imdertaken this 
summer in the ranges that overlook the IMallia district on the northern coast of 

1 Eoynl Tomh.<. vol. ii. PI. IXa. Two c.xamplc-; wen- fouial about s ein. hiu'h. Tlie Knossi.tn 
cup. Fig. 12, a. is about the same height : Fig. 12. is l7-.j ..m. 

- Hi^fcrri/ of Eqi/pt from the Eorlie^t T'fies to the XVIfh Etyernty. Tenth ETition (1922), 
pp. 30-39. He is there identified with the ” Khem-res ” of il.inetho. Eduard ileyer prefers to 
identify him with "Xecherophes." the first king of the I lird Dynasty lAe ;. Chronoln / e, p. I3S -s?/. ). 
He dates Ins accession c. 2S9.). 
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Central I'lete, was able to establish the fact that at least (jne sporadic monument of 
the kind exist' on that side.^ 

AmouT the object' found bv Piofes.sur Halbherr in one of thc'C sepulchral 
tlwloi at Hapia Triada. about the relations of which there could from the first be no 
doubt, were a series of stone idols curuni'ly recalliiiii; those of Xarptda ( Fig. 1 f) . Similar 





no. It. STONE IDOLS OF FROTo-LIB VAN TYPES. O.SsU.CP.Y THULOS OF H.CCrIA TRIADA. 


figures were found bv Dr. Xanthudides in ossuaries of the same kind at Plataiios, 
Ktimasa and elsewhere. In some cases these reproduced the high head and pointed 
chin — apparently accompanied by a short beard— of the indigenous Xilotic race. 
Often, as in the case of many predynastic Egyptian figures, they are pointed below, 
but sometimes, as these, square cut. The tables (Figs. If and lo) giving parallel 
types from Hagia Triada and predvnastic Egvpit show how close the resemblance is ; 



FIG. lo. PREDYN.CSTIC EGYPTI.CN FIGURINES. N.IQADA. 


but the (.'retail specimens, many of which date from the middle of the Eaiiv iilinoan 
Age (haily IMinoan II), or later, point to a survival of the.se tvpes in Southeni Crete 
at a time when they seem to have lieen uprooted by the historic Egvptiaiis in the 
Nile ^ alley. Or. alternatively, their continuity may have been maintained in some 
Libyan area to the ’\\’e.st of the Delta, whence they were passed on to Crete. 


^ Xear the upland village of Kni'i. 
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The outline of some of these figures may be recognized in a more artistic shape 
among the juedviiastic icories. and here and there we have traces of the old Xilotic 
garb. A Ihnestone example of this class, for instance, obtained by me. before the 



excavations, from the site of Knossos iFig. bl, 1. h 2). sugge'ts the folds of a mantle 
such as reciu's on the Hierakonpolis figurines of both sexes. The women's costume, 
as seen towards the close of the Early Minoan Age (Fig. 17, h. c. d), shows a cloak 



FUi. li. — 1 cOII’.Vi: \TrVK EX\Ml’r.K> 111' I'EMAI.K norRE'l. 

<( 1, e -. FREDYXA'TIC IVORY. HIERAKONPOLIS; ?). PETsOFA ; C. ME-^SAP.A THOLoS. 
FROM 'EAL-sToNE ' E.AI. IIIl. 


rising above the neck in a cape-like manner which recalls fashions illustrateil by 
predvnastic female figures such as Fig. 17. u 1. <i i.’- 


' 'I'lifse and other early Xilotie eonip irisou.; will he found lUmtrated in fuller detail in a 
section of my forthconimu second volume of the Pnl i:e aj d/o")-. 
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A distinctive feature among the Libyans, already e.veinplified among the 
prehistoric ivorv figiu’es from Hierakonpolis^ and of constant illustration on Egyptian 
monuments from the protodvnastic period.- is the appearance of a long side-lock 
either before or behind the ear and falling down over the breast. It seems dilficult 
not to recognize the influence of this fashion in the characteristic manner of hair- 
dressing affected, at least from the latter part of the Middle ilinoan Age. by the 
Minoan men, as shown for comparison in Fig. With regard to the beard, however, 
there was a clear divergence ;. the Cretans, at least from the Early to the Middle 



FIG. IS. CuJIP.iKISOVS BETWEEN LIBY.-VN {a-d) .\XD MINO.\X F.\SHIOXS (e-h) OF DRESSING THE H.CIE. 


^Minoan Age, following the Egyptian practice of depdation, while the Libyan men 
continued to wear the pointed beard of prehistoric tradition. 

Another very characteristic feature of Minoan usage, however, finds a parallel 
both among the historic Libyans and the Early Nilotic population. This is the 

Among the ivory fiaiires from Hierakonp.iUs this type of hairdressing is exceptional, 
and has not been hitherto recognized, but a clear example exists in the Ashmolean Collection 
lE. ITHi of a head with long hair behind and a lock fallini: over the richt ear on to the beard 
{Paln^e af Minos, vol. ii. Suppl.. PI. i). The traces of the belt show that the hgiire is that of a 
man. Another example is more uncertain. Of the men on the Uebel-el-'Arak knife-handle, one 
moup ehow' the side-lock. 

- The earliest examples cited by Oric Hates [Eastern Libyans, p. 134) arc from monuments 
of the Vth Dvnastv. 
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so-called "[Libran sheath/’ or penistasche, the envelope in this case being suspended 
from the front of the girdle/ while in the Minoan attire it is contained in a band or 
ligature drawn upwards to the girdle from between the thighs. (See comparative 
example^, Fig^. 19, 20.) Here, it maybe remarked, the Libyan arrangement seems 



u b c 

FIG. IV*. THE *‘LIBVAX SHE.ITH." 

a. PREDYXASTIC (hIERAKOXFI LLSj ; b C. DYX.VSTIC EGVPTI.CX PERIOD. 


to be a distinctly African feature, since — ^not to speak of some general parallels from 
the south of the Continent — a very similar sheath is still in use in Togoland west 
of the Niger.^ 



a b c d 

FIG. 20. 5IIXOAX LOIX CLOTHING AND UGATVEE. 

a. petsofX (m.m. w) ; b. bronze figure (m.m. iii-l.m. i) ; c. male acrobat (l.m. ii) ; 

d. FEMALE .ACROBAT (L.M. Ul. 

But this general analogy between the ilinoan and Libyan usage can be carried 
a step further. There is evidence that, as a sign of dignity. Libyan chieftains’ wives 
were clad in men's costume, including this distinctive article of male attire.* But 
a literal parallel to this is supplied by the female performers seen in representations 

* .s'ff Bates, op. cit. 

- F. von Lu.?chan. Globus LXXIX, p. 197 wq. The specimen there shown iFis;. 3) is from 
iMot)a in Xorth Togo, the sheaths there being of soft leather or woollen. 

■" Sf_e especially (trie Bate.s, Eastern LUnian-^. pp. 113, 114. ami compire P. E. Xewberry. 
Ancient ErypA, 1915, Pt. Ill, Fig. 4, and pp. 101. 102. 
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of tlie Minoan bull-grappling sports wlio, like the Libyan ladies, wear the same loin 
clothing as the men. including the indication of the male sheath (Fig. 2(i. d). The girl 
acrobats who thus performed feats in honour of the Minoan Goddess seem themselves 
to have taken a high place among her devotees. 

Elsewhere I have given reasons for believing that the spiritual being of Xeith. 
the Libyan Delta Goddess, was in part at least incorporated in that the Minoan 
Virgui-Goddess. of whom moreover the bow and arrow were also traditional symbols. 



riG. 21. BOWS AND ARROWS. 

n. h. PEEDYN.ASTIC : 6. CRETAN (M.M. UMI ; C. EGYPTLAN CHISEL-EDGED ARROW-HEAD : 

d. DITTO. SAHARA. 


The character of the arms with which she was associated itseK, moreover, curiously 
corresponds with those traditional in Minoan Crete. The earliest bows of which we 
have representations on Cretan seal-stones are clearly of the “plain'' rather than 
the composite kind, and bear an analogy to the early Nilotic forms seen in Fig. 21. a, b, 
as well as in the Egyptian hierogh*ph for bow. Mr. Henry Balfoitr, the first authority 
on the evolution of the bow, is of opinion that these are specialized varieties of a type 
of “ plain ” bow that still survives in Somaliland. On the Knossian ivory seal from 



riG. 22. .-SHIELD AND ARROWS OF NEITH ('/, i. PROTODYNASTIC : LIBYAN ROCK-CARVING). 


which Fig. 21. e. is taken we see moreover this type of bow associated with an arrow 
of the same chisel-edged type as the traditional arrows of Xeith (Fig. 22). This 
chisel-edged form also appears in a Minoan hieroglyph. Arrow heads of the same 
broad-edged type occur in Egyptian tombs, and are abundant in the Xeohthic settle- 
ments of the Sahara region. They recur in the shell mounds of Mugem, in Portugal, 
and though they are sporadically well represented throughout a wide European 
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region. tlie_v seem to have had a specially abiding connection with this southern 
zone. They might, perhaps, be de.scribed as an ” flpipakeolithic element.” 

It is further observable that in protodvnastic representations of the emblems of 
the Libyan Goddess (Fig. 22. a, b) the crossed arrovs of Xeith are associated with an 
oval shield vith incurved sides which agrees with the well-known eight-shaped 
body-shield of Minoan Crete and Mvcense. This reappears in a Libyan rock-carving 
(Fig. 22, c). In Crete, as is shown by the example on a bead seal (Fig. 22 hi-'-, a. b). 



« 1 « 2 b c d e J 

FK. 22 bif -. — REPBESENTATIOXS OF .MIXO.A.N (S-.SH.APED) SHIELDS. 
a, h. E.ii. m; c-e. l.ate .ahnoax : /. p.alladivm ox mycex.e sigxet. 


this form of shield can be traced back at least to the closing phase of the Early 
Minoan Age. 1 MTiere. as in the case of the painted tablet from Mycena?, and the 
great signet ring (Fig. 22 5G./ ). we see a divinity, in the former case certainly a 
goddess, protected by a .shield of this kind, anticipating the Palladium, we may recall 
the fact that Xeith, as worshipped by the Auseaii Libyans, was identified with Athena. 

Among the relics found in the primitive " bee-hive '' ossuaries of ^outhein Crete 
two classes of objects are specially significant. The rectangular stone palette' useil, 



n b 

FIG. 23 . STONE PAI.r.TTF.'. 

a. PKKDYNA'TIC ; h. FP.Oil ME"AI:\ THOI.OS. 


together with others of more varied outlines, by the predynastic population for 
malachite and antimonv to adorn the person (Fig. 2d) are of frequent occurrenie 
in these interments, doubtless for similar toilet u.se (Fig. 23. b). A heavy form of 
vessel consisting of a stone block with cups cvlindrically bored and with diagonal 
perforations on the upper edge, which occurs among the prehistoric vessels of 

1 The Hittite and Dipylon types are of soniewli.it different eh.iraeter. though there are some 
indications that they may 20 back to a parallel Anatolian class. 
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Hierakonpolis (Fig. 24, a. b) is the progenitor of a whole series of later and somewhat 
more decorative forms but jnesenting the same essential characteristics, contained 
within these Cretan tholoi. {Sec Fig. 24, c. d.) 

How. then, are we to explain these striking correspondences in forms and usaae 1 
So numerous, in fact, ate the point.' of comparison presented bvthe contents of these 
early Cretan interment' with those of predynastic Egj'pt that, far-fetched as the 
conclusion might appear at first sight, I was already some years since constrained to 
put forth the suggestion that about the time of the conquest of the lower Nile Talley 
by the fiiNt historic dynasty some part of the older population had actually settled 
in this southern foreland of Crete.^ It was only some more recent discoveries on the 
further shores of the Libyan Sea that have opened my eyes to the fact that the inter- 
ments themselves and the sepidchral vaults within which they lay might themselves be 
due to this “ proto-Libyan element.^ The conformity presented by the contracted 



c d 

no. 24. STONE VESSELS WITH CYLINDRICAL CUPS. 

a, b. PEEDYN.A.STIC ; C. d. CRETAN OSSUARY THOLOI. 


po.sition of the bodies® with the Libyan practice of trussing the dead is itself of too 
general a nature, as is also the fact that the few skulls preserved were almost all 
dolichocephalic.'* Of a more specific nature, however, is the appearance of small 
foot-shaped amulets of .stone, which fits in with the Nilotic practice of attaching such 
to the ankles. Of the greatest significance, however, is the form of the sepulchral 
vaults themselves. 

The true bee-hive structure of the.se great ossuaries is shown not only by the 
inward slope of the walls, but from the discovery in the smaller tholos at Platanos 

' e.i;.. Palace of Minos, vol. i. p. 17. 

- I first put forth thi' suaeestion in my preface to Dr. Xanthudides’ Vaulted Tombs of Messaro 
(Professor Jjroop's trandation, 1S*24. pp. xi-xiii). 

® See my observations, o/i. cit.. p. xii, note 2. 

* Profes.sor Ser'_'i. who examined .sknlLs from the Hasia Triada tholo.s. includes them in Ids 
“ Mediterrani an ’ el, is.', (f'iu <1 t.y Halt.lierr. Meinr.rie dell' 1st. Lombardo, xxi. p. 252.) (For oth.er 
observations of skulls from the 5[es~ara o.ssuaries, see Xanthudides, op. cit.. pp. 126, 127.) 
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of the fallen coping slabs from the summit of the vault. The mass of fallen stones 
found here within the remains of the circular lower wall amounted to 23 cubic metres, 
and, assiunincr that as in the case of later domed chambers of the same kind like 

C 

those of Mvcenae the interior height and diameter were about equal, the vaults in 
this case would have been 10 metres high. The larger structure beside it would 
have had a height of over 13 metres, only slightly less than that of the " Tomb of 
Olytemnestra . ’ ’ 

These buildings differed, indeed, from the Mycenaean examples in their entrance 
system. In place of the entrance passage or dromos we find in the case of these 
primitive Cretan tholoi a small rectangular vestibule in front of the door-way. (See 
plan, Fig. 2-5. d.) This rectangular enclosure, which seems to have also served 
a ritual purpose, represents, in fact, the pit-hke approach of a well-known class of 
primitive bee-hive dwelling, the floor circumference of which, as in the case of these 
Messara vaults, was below the ground level. 

A good example of the plan of such a bee-hive vault, at Kumasa on the southern 
border of the Messara plain, is shown in Fig. '2b.d l.d'l.d 3. It will be seen from the com- 
parisons given in this figure that it represents in a primitive stage a sepulchral type that 
seems to have had a wide diffusion in the old Libyan regions of North Africa, though 
in those about which the evidence is attainable the entrance pit has akeady taken 
a secondary character. Thus, in the monument (Fig. 2.5. a) which enclosed a central 
grave cist, the original pit sur^'ives as kind of exterior " chapel ” of mud bricks. 
This example occurs in the cemeteries of the Middle Nubians, or " C Group,’’ dating 
from the Ylth to the XVIIIth Dvnastv and recognized as Libvan bv (.trie Bates, with 
whom has passed away the greatest authority on aU things connected with the Eastern 
Libyans.! The base of a somewhat analogous structure, with a kind of offering niche 
recessed in its outer, orthostatic wall, was found in the desert ea.-t of Hierakonpolis 
(Fig. 25. b ) : and far away to the west of Sahara, in the Sud Oranais. Messrs. Randall. 
Maciver and Wilkin observed sepulchral circles jjresenting essentially the same plan, 
with flat, upright ring-stones, and the entrance reduced to a rudimentary niche.- 
Other interesting remains of the same class showing the lower part of what seems 
to have been domed vaults like the Cretan, containing numerous cists with 
contracted burials, were discovered by Bates on " Seal Island ” in the Gulf of Bombah 
(Fig. 25. c, c 2, c 3), a locality of great importance, since it lies immediately opposite the 
southernmost promontory of Crete. Lnder its older name, Plateea. indeed, it was 
the first stepping-off station of the Greek colonists from Thera on their wav to 
Gyrene. 

M hat adds to the significance of these parallels on the African side is the fact 
that in Crete, though indeed the wigwam form of dwelling was not imkiKiwn. the 

! See especiallv En.slera Lihiian-i. p. 24.') .-t//. 

- ‘’The Circles of the Seiiarn of Msila"(I). IhintUill Maciver .mil Anthony Wilkm. 

Note^. lOOl, p. 7S and PL xv. ii. 
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characteristic hoU'C plan from Neolithic times onwards was rectangular. The 
circiilar stone con<tniction.s which in lMe>.--aia were u-'e<l as sepuh hres for the de<id 
represented, in fact, a form of dwelling-houses of the living which was not at home 
in the Island. On the Libyan side, on the other hand, thev are seen to fit on to a class 
of round huts generally diffused throughout that region, and which correspond with an 
equally widespread class of ancient tombs. It is these, in fact, in their final evolution, 
that have given us such monumental mausolea as the Madrasen and Tombeau de la 
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Chretienne. But the prototype must still be sought in the traditional round huts 
of the old Libyan race, so well known to the Romans as " MajmJia." It is interesting, 
indeed, to find St. Jerome comparing these African huts with " furni '' or “ ovens, 
the name (cf>ovpi’e<;) by tvhich the smaller bee-hive tombs are still known to the 
Cretan peasants. 

^ In Prof. Amos, " Agrestes quidem easas et furnorum similes, quas Afri appellant mapalia." 
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The multiplicity of these connections with the old indigenous race of the opposite 
African coast,, and with which we undoubtedly have to deal in the predynastic popula- 
tion of the Xile Valley, can in fact be hardly explained on any other h^-pothesis than 
that of an actual settlement in Southern Crete. Here, as I was able to establish in 
1924, not far from the great Minoan foundation of Phsestos and in the neighbourhood 
of primitive sepulchral moniunents such as those described, lies the ancient port of 
Komo.i which was also the starting-point of a line of built way across the central 
ranges of the Island to Kno.ssos. the principal seat of its Priest Kings. 

That, later on, these proto-Libyan immigrants became entirely assimilated to 
the old Cretan population is only what we should expect. But the engrafting of 
this artistic element on the indigenous island stock may well have contributed to 
the later bloom of the Minoan culture. 



FIG. 20. IVuRY RELIC FROM THOLOS OSSU.CRY. K.iL.CTHI.CX V 


Among the minor relics found in the large tholo^ tomb of Kalathiaua, an ivorv 
object (Fig. 26) showing a couchant lion recaUs a frequent concomitant of the late 
prehistoric and earliest dynastic deposits of Egvpt But in this case it has a 
peculiar interest. The King of Beasts does not appear here as a devourer. but as 
serenely guarding the body of a man, seen in the .■^ame contracted attitude as the dead 
within the vault. 

Bough as the portraiture is. it is yet characteristic, and the high head, prominent 
nose, and sharply cut features certainly recall the old Nilotic racial type such as we 
see it in the case of ivory figures from Hierakonpolis. 

A curious relic (Fig. 27. <i\.a 2) obtained by me from the Messarii district at a time 
when objects derived from the Hagios Onuphrios ossuary were in peasant^’ hands, 
suggests some earlv contact at least with an ethnic ingredient of negroid affinitv. 

The object it.self is an inlay of Tridacna shell — the nearest habitat of which, 
as already noted, was the Bed Sea — such as was used in Crete for small carved works 
from the close of the Neolithic Age. The bearded face, of repugnant aspect, here 


“ See Palace oj Minos, vol. ii, § 3o. 
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seen, -CTTtli its disproportionately large eyes, snub nose and thick Ups, certainly 
recalls the men belonging to some conquered tribe, the exposure of whom to wild 
beasts is recorded on a late predynastic tablet (Fig. 27, h). The captives here, who 
wear the distinguishing sheath, seem to be negroized Libyans, and it is possible that 
the shell inlay had belonged to some composition of the same character. 

In the dark period that intervenes between the \Tth Dvnasty of Egypt 
and the foimdation of the Middle Kingdom there seems to have been a 
revival of the old element in the Nile Valley which finds some echo in 
Crete during the last Early Minoan phase. I have elsewhere called attention 
to a curious evidence of this in a type of Minoan button seal that no\< 
appears, marked by what may appropriately be called the “ double sickle ” 
motive. But this motive, as will be seen from the diagrammatic sketch (Fig. 28), 



FIG. 27 . — a 1 , a 2 . rxLAV ix form of face with xegeoid characteristics; 

6. OF MAX OF COXQFERED TRIBE OX PREDVXASTIC TABLET. 


originates in a recurring decuce on “ Egi’pto-Libyan ” seals of the same button-like 
shape presenting a schematic figure of two reversed lions. 

The game of draughts, which is also illustrated on Early Minoan bead-seals, 
shows a board and men identical with that perpetuated in Egypt by the “ Men ” 
sign, while the Egyptian game in turn goes back to a predynastic prototype. 

In estimating the indebtedness of Cretan culture to the early ciAuUzation of the 
Kile Valiev it is often difficult to say how far it was due to the old Delta people and 
how far. at second hand, to the Egyptians of the early dynasties. If in the early 
thnlo.t builders of iMessara we may trace an actual settlement of a fragment of the 
original Xilotic race, we may conclude that the ancient Cretans learned from them 
by actual contact in the Island certain secrets of their crafts. How, indeed, without 
such actual apprenticeship at hand, could Minoan lajiidaries have so early gained an 
almost ecpial perfection in dealing with their native rocks I The fabric of glazed 



Rdutivns with ilinoan Crete. 


waies in Crete, whicli goes far back into tte Early Mincan Age, must have been derived 
iicm the same souite, for in this case, too, the older folk were the instiuctors of the 
Egyptians. As Professor Xewbeiiy has shown, it is to the Tehenu of the 'Western 
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Delta (who in the predynastic period had akeady attained a knowdedge of the 
making not only of glazed ware but of glass itself) that the Egyptian word for such 
piioducts, telievt, is due — an expression of a cultural debt which recalls our own 
word “ china.” 
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It i? impossible within the limits of a short aililivss to do anvthiinr like justice 
to the intluence exetciseil ou the hegiiiiiings of IMitioau culture bv Egvpt. both in 
its late prehistoiic and early dynastic phase, iluch. too, might be said on the part 
played by eaily Egyptian cylinders in introducing; into the Earlv ilinoan seals exotic 
forms of animah and monsters — among them the ilinotaur itself — which had passed, 
indeed, thus through a Xhotic niediimi, but which had their origin further east. 
Eeligious tcpes and symbols were also taken over. The cult of Hathor affected 
that of the great Minoan Goildess not. we rnav conclude, in e.xternals onlv. The 
Hippopotamus Goddess. Tamt. was the forerunner of a beneficent race of Minoan 
Genii. To cpiote some words frc)m my forthcoming second voliune on the Palace 
of Minos : " the hien.iglyphic suiting of Egvpt stimulated the growth of an independent 
Minoan script which included a certain ntunber of borrowed signs, such as the anJih. 
or life symbol, the libation vase {qebcJi), the bee of the royal title, and the 

Palace sign itself. The long-spouted teapot-like crocks of the Early Minoan hou'C- 
hold were modelled after the copper ewers of contemporary Egyptian usage. Even 
the htimble Cretan used ointment pots of Egyptian shape, and to complete his toilette 
had the choice of two varieties of depilatory tweezers in vogue imder the Old Kingdom. 
Beneath the ilex shade he played his favourite ’ backgammon." such as had been 
popular at a much earlier date on the banks of the Kile, and he went to bed with 
the aid of a candlestick of proto-chmastic shape." 
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MEDICINE AND MITCHCEAET IX EDDYSTOXE OF THE S0L0_M0X8. 

[With Elates XXIII and XXIV.] 

By A. il. HtjCAET. 

Introduction. 

The foliowina record is a continuation of "■ The Cult of the Dead in Eddotoiie 
Island.”^ The subject of medicine avj< shared betwVeii the late Dr. Rivers and 
myself, but the material is so abimdant that cither’s share can stand by itself. The 
subject of witchcraft was not properly mine, but I happened to come across sufticient 
facts to represent the native idea, and .-Nonie account of it is necessary for an under- 
standing; of medicine. 

I have refrained as far as possible from all comment, even on obscuritie.s in the 
texts (pp. 1104 -270) ; the translations are for the general reader ; the sjieciali't should 
learn the language and read them in the original. To discoirrse on Melanesia without 
knowing the language is as unsafe as studying Dreek antiquities without knowing a 
Avord of C-lreek. 

I. — 'W'lTCHCRAFT. 

Witchcraft is called mha. Eddystoiiians have a reputation for it among their 
neighbours, but they themselve.s look upon Vella Lavella and Wabel as rich in 
Avitchcraft. 

A Avitch's poAA'ers are inherited : the children take after the parent, even if he 
dies Avhen they are children. 

A Avitch (mbl), in order to kiU, wraps up matches, consumed tobacco, peels of 
esculents, bits of meat or pnidiliug, amdliiug of the kin<l Avhich has been used bv the 
intended A-ictim ; this parcel, called povrpenn. he iusert.s betAVeen the waist-band and 
the hip ; a woman inserts it in her pad on the buttocks. The leaA’ings are collected 
by the tohuitc )iihn. or '' AA'itch spirit : ” it is merely the spirit of a deceased Avitch. 

The Avitch cannot fly or perform any miracles : he is in cwery respect an ordinary 
human being. 

The Avitches liaA'e their opponents, men aa'Iio know how t(j discoA'er the Avitch and 
cure the malady. Among the Avitch-funlers are Kimdakolo. Kundaite (El. XX HI. 
Figs. 1 and 2). Laiti LaA-ata. Laitite. Matekolo : they. too. liaA'e spirits called tomafr- kuri. 
The meaning of the Avord kui’i is not knoAvn : it is not ajiplied to liA'ing hollers of anti- 
Avitch charms, but only to spirits. The kun spirits reA'eal the guilty AA'itch by the usual 
method of diA’ination. Formerly the man so denoimced Avas apprehended and hung up 
by the hands till he rcA'ealed the jdace AA'here he had hidden the leaA'ings (peiinpt nn ) ; he 

‘ <St£ this Jotir/i'iL vol. LII, 1U22. 
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was then taken down and, with hands bound, led them to the spot. The parcel was 
then put into cold water to cool. In this wav Keana was re.scued from the practicef- 
of Kolumimda. a Vella Lavellan, and Mbolana saved from Kapanjama. The presence 
of the Government has put a stop to the practice, so thev must now relv on the 
anti-witch spirit to bring back the parcel, in a manner which I shall describe in the 
chapter on Medicine. 

The leading motive of the witch is envy ; he w'ants to make a " good man " die. 
If he sees a man of substance,. " he got plenty work long bmh or thing long house." 
he begs for food or anything, and if refused casts a spell on the owner. Someone was 
said to have bewitched Sepu's child because the father had refused to grant a request 
of the witch's. Chiefs are especially exposed to their malice ; at night, when the 
people are watching in the house where the dead chief lies in state, the witch who has 
brought about his death, or eri, as he is then called, steals out into the bush with shield 
and spear : there he dances and blows the ba.ssoon (sitki) : " In yoiu lifetime," savs 
he, “ you were a chief, high and mighty, and had no equal. "VITiy are vou dead ? 
You had power, and yet died."^ If a woman, the eri takes off her clothes and puts 
them on her head, masturbates with a stick, dances and makes water all about. 
Kundakolo can find him by means of a charm called lunge rnha, or “ grasping the 
witch.” Kunda takes tw'o pairs of rara leaves on his neck and holds out four pairs 
of rara in his hand, together with four of vaiova ; the leaves begin to quiver and lead 
him to the spot where the eri is dancing ; he grasps his hand and strokes him with 
the leaves, saying : “ Be sensible thou, do not kill, do not bewitch. The eri recovers 
his senses, w'eeps, is afraid, and offers a shell ring not to tell ; if so, it is well with 
him ; but if he has no money Kimdakolo will proclaim his malefactions. Kuvo of 
Vella Lavella killed Kavepeso of Ove by witchcraft : they had had a row, and 
Kavepeso had ordered Kuvo back to his country ; Kundakolo “ grasped the wdtch ” 
and formd Kuvo in the state of eri : “ I was angry with the chief,” confessed the man, 
“ I smote him [hge manja panya), here is a ring for you.” Kimda took it and was 
mum ; unfortunately someone else betrayed Kuvo, who was killed by ilakele of 
Karivara. The other eri mentioned are Kapanjama, Rega%’uru and Laminda. the 
latter two women. Kapu of Kumbokota can also do the “grasping of the w'itch ; ” 
his method is described by Keana : Kapu’s approach is unperceived bv the eri 
because KapuA tambu “ shuts the eye of the eri ” ; he seizes the madman and gives 
him a box on both ears ; the eri returns to his senses (“ he savvy ”), and cries and 
promises Kapu money if he will not tell, otherwise Kapu will denounce him. 

Death was the usual penalty for witchcraft. Kapanjama was killed in Pana- 
kongu, Karivara, after revealing the ptenapenn. A woman of Choiseul, called Papa, 
was thrown into the sea at Kusuxi, Simbo, and then clubbed. 

^ You stop, you no die. you big mastec, you strong, you high, altogether go down a little bit. 
Why you die ? you strong, you die. 

- Mu tavagigala ago, inii ke rarimmate ago, mu kf mb '. 
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The other witche' who^e name-^ are recorTeT are Pero ami Maro, l)oth >lave,' from 
YRabel. Thus the greater number came from (Aiui'eul. \Aabel. ami Vella Lavella. 

Ti itomiki' 

Tiiiohiih’ i' a form ot \ntchcraft in -which a man hiiles a small rinu [i“'nla). 
possiblv other things also, in a house to make the owner die. We found no one who 
would own up to its practice. It i- said that some put a tmonul'p in the thr>-shold : 
if a thief steps over it he dies. 

Xanva was said to be able to detect the charm by means of a charm (fniiibii). 

The men ot old. to detect tinoimkr. held a dracauia and ]jointed it all round : 
when it j)ointed at the right place, the ^jiirit made it ipiiver : the operator ran in that 
direction and buried the charm. Xjiruviri iloes not know the prayer, but has an iilea 
that thev said. "Come let us take him” {.Iri't tn ti-liui. ov Ari.n l-<> fu fik'in). He 
knows, however. " a little bit.” a charm to counteract, not to discover the Ininnitki ' ; 
this is called " cooling ” {valo),io-io) ; lie spir.s aim over the hou'e and place whtu’e the 
tiiiomil'e lies, tears one drac:ena leaf and one aim h-af into little bits and give^ to all 
the people of the place, and hangs two tip' of raliHiumi on tlic neck of eadi. I hi' he 
hold-s from Eembo. Poiido. Toka, Lomlu of Ove also know this riiloin<^'0. 

Ah re. 

Akeve is a charm {tahila) to prevent stealing. The following account i' 'lightly 
obscure. A bunch of bananas, say. is hung over the taniha (shrine or I'harm ') ot 
akeve : if a man covets the bananas and wants to take one. h<‘ cannot, iiiit dic'. It 
tised to be known in Karivara. 

II. — E VI L- Ji V I-; ( .^7 ianm). 

A man who kills with looks is loiown as iijiaina. The people of Eddystone agree 
with those of Xduke and Roviana in tracing the origin of this evil-eve to f'lu'age. 
the Eastern end of Xew (Jeorgia. 

Bv merelv gazing at a man the njiniiin causes a throat disease, luemorrhage and 
rapid death : he is said to eat a man's in'iihn Sometimes he att.icks animals : two 
pigs bought for Singala's Homing Feast { Tinn/a) died suddeulv and unaccountablv : 
their death was a'Cribed to a Liihgan visitor whom we saw. and who WU' said to have 
the evil-eye. 

The iijtaina as a rule is a " good man.” perfectly normal and harmless. The evil 
influence is fitful. For his pow'er to kill is depemlent upon a fni'imte hjmuta. or spiirit 
of a deceased njiama : this spirit walks about the bu'h and eats awav the throat of 
men. causing them to vomit blood. If a. man with the evil-eye has a spite and wishes 
to sati'fv it he goC' into a trance exacrh' like Kundaite at tlie Loinla ceremonv. and 
can lie heard convei'ing with his familiar 'pint : then he becomes " bad.” Before the 
exercise of hi' evil-eve he feels tireii and 'leepy. hu' a headache and fever, his e^-eballs 
wamler. seeing which men avoid him. 
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]\Iiraciiloii^ po^ver5 are ascribed to him ; lie can change into a fish if he ii'ants to 
bathe : he can turn into any kind of bird and thus transport himself rapidly to the 
place tvhere he tvants to kill : a man who leaves him behind in one hamlet is surprised 
on reaching the next to find him waiting there. With a look he kills fish, brings down 
coco-nuts, fells trees : he can eat chmamite as another would eat sugar, but otherwise 
his diet is quite normal. Such, at least, are the reports they have heard in Roviana. 

Ill former days they were got rid of with the club ; now they must tolerate them 
or use 'trataaenis. Xot more than two years before our visit, Xapata of Mbanvata 
earned this evil reputation in Eddystone ; he had two large frigate birds tattooed on 
his chest which frightened people ; besides, the men of Karivara and Simbo saw him 
fly ; Fata. too. fell ill. ” his inside rotted, “ and he attributed it to his refusing some 
biscuits to Xapata. To make things worse, Samu's daughter fell in love uith him 
and married him despite her father. Samu. however. Was determined that his 
daughter should not breed children with the evil-eye, so he with others persuaded 
Xapata to go tvith them to Gizo to fetch back a new boat : when they got there 
they left him ashore and hurried home. 

Another case was Rovesene. also of Mbanvata. who compassed the death of 
Muke-Mbelahono. Xiirimri and Xjoni declared at first that the evil-eye was extinct 
in Eddy.stone. though abundant in Ulusage. Mbanyata and Roviana. As a matter of 
fact, Pandanjiru, our interpreter, had a ufidespread reputation for the evil-eye ; he 
was well known as such in Roviana. and the mere mention of his name in Xduke 
called forth the remark that he killed with his eyes. (PI. XXIV. Figs. 1 and 2.) 

A certain winged insect called putaputamboe is considered to be njtama. It 
bites and eats a bit of men's skin, and makes them iU : if it settles on a man's throat 
he dies — at any rate, they have been told so by visitors from Ulusage ; it is a 
“ fashion belong Roviana.” but they do not think it holds of Eddystone. 

There is a kind of pasapasa called pnmpasa njtama. 


III. — Medicine. 

Eddystone Islanders show that thev do not wish their coco-nuts or areca-nuts to 
be touched, by tying leaves or other objects to one of the trees or to a stick planted 
in the grouinl. These leaves are known as hat jo. Before helping himself to another 
man's nuts a native alwavs looks round to make sure they are not so protected. 
Anyone who disregards the taboo will fall ill or die ; each taboo is associated with 
.some specific illness or mode of death. If the owner himself wishes to pick his nuts 
he iini't either remove the taboo, or. leaving the taboo, treat the nuts so that he may 
eat with impunity. If a man fall ill, the man who owns the taboo which causes that 
kind of disease can also cure it. Thus the knowledge of a taboo or h?njo involves four 
different charms ; the setting up {mluraa kcnjo). the driving away ’' of the di.'case 
from the nuts ((/•'/ ■s«o), the taking down (raijnroi keiijo). the cure (salaiia). 
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A e collected a large number of such charm?. I will describe one in detad : the 
re't will be given in brief recipes. The ” driving away " was nut discovered till late 
in our stav. 

iSavde i.s a cough often, if not always, accompanied by fever. It also includes 
a cold ill the head. It i? associated with arc. epideiuic.<. Kimdakulo knows the 
chariiis for thi.s ailment ; they are known as kenjo harrk'. 

To set up this taboo Kunda plucks (ronibotia) four raa of knra Inruritc. Y an 
properly means fruit, but it is also applied to blo.s.soin.s. or. at least, to tiower buds ; 
it is not clear what is meant, as a rule. Beside.s the karnretc he takes four knra 
(bunches?) of aiio. Karnrete and aha. and also [yi<npnai, which dries not appear 
here, are constantly associated in medicine, their common chanicteristic being a 
bitter tuberous root : aho is probably turmeric. To these two sets of four bunches he 
adds four pairs of ronjamhoe leaves, four of nekanekn na/ic ijintc : these pairs are 
technically known as mhntnndi. or heads — that is. the ])airs of leaves at the tip of a 
branch, or single leave.?, as the case may be. I shall call them tips. He binds all the?e 
leaves and blossoms to a tree with a creeper called pga. While he doe? .so he savs ; 
" This taboo I tie. be propitious, thou taboo here ; the man who eats it h-t him cough, 
let him have rheiun. and let him die. and let me throw him away into the sea ; I am 
angry on account of my taboo which they eat ; so be thou propitious.” (LVII (n).)^ 

If Kunda wishes to eat his own nuts he must remove the taboo : there is no 
other way. To do so he strokes the taboo with four leaves of pepra. an operation 
technically known as hpidn. saying : “ I stroke away ; go to the shrine, thou taboo.” 
(LVII (6).) By k( lijn in this prayer is meant the spirit of the taboo, as will be seen 
by other examples. 

To heal the disease Kunda takes four tip? of pdi-rin and four of mor. wraps them 
in a draewna. warm.? them over the fire, and applies them to the neck ; this fomenta- 
tion is called pan. and Kunda accompanies it with the following word.s : " I foment the 
cough, be effective, thou fomentation here : depart, thou cough, tlepart. thou rheum ; 
cease, belly-ache : cease, headudie ; let this man live ; let the man eat ; h-t this 
man drink ; let this man chew betel ; let this man sleep : let tliis man bathe ; let 
this man be coiil ; let thi.s man go about, and let him live oh 1 ” (LVII (c).) Kunda 
then kneads the belly; this is called iimin/o. He take? a creeper called t kekt and 
ties it over the left shoidder and under the right arm : this is called ” to put on the 
ne( k on the right side {rnpnknn hah inntnn). He ne.xt takes two tubei's of p't'-npn^n. 
one calkal njnlr arc, the other iujora are. Presumably these are names la' gives to 
the tubers, but it is possible they are varieties of paiapa.ra : the patient bites a bit off 
each and chews it. A tuber of knraretc is administered in the same way ; Kunda 
cheWs a tuber of aho mboso Ian and spits it over the patient,, an operation called 
kuiarnnia. 


E 


O 


' See Texts at tile enl of this ^>api i (p. gtit '. 
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The above kettjo niav serve as a model for all. There are small variations. The 
leaves of the taboo are u^uallv boimd to a tree with the tip downwards (PI. XXIV. 
Fig. 3). but sometimes a forked stick or '■ post ” (pnhipakc) is stuck in the ground, 
and the leaves are laid horizontally in the fork. In taking down the taboo is asually 
stroked hrst. but it must be explained that the wcu'd Aipdn really covers actions which 
should be described bv diiferent terms : .stroking and rubbing, either the taboo is 
swept with some leaves, or it is gentlv rubbed or caressed in one direction only with 
some root or with bark scrapings. The stroking is, with about three exceptions, 
always downwards. 

The word ■sahtiui is rendered in pidgin as ” make him ” ; in Xdiike it actually 
means ” to make. " but in Eddv.stone I have onlv' noted it in a medical sense. The 
leaves and other objects used in treatment are called potaiia. The chief methods are 
stroking and massage, as de.scribed. Leaves are sometimes hung on the neck : these 
are called roixuijii. The leaves are usually picked in pairs from the tip of a branch 
and placed astraddle on a string tied round the neck : long, single leaves, like that of 
draciena. are folded or split. The word homi is sometimes ased ; it means the new 
leaw's at the top of a plant ; I shall translate it " shoot." For hanging leaves on the 
neck the same verb pjalun or viipahmi is used as for putting on a belt ; to the native 
who knows whether the plant is a creeper or not there can be no ambiguity, but for us 
there must be some doubt when the plant is unknown. A creeper so put on is called 
rainjoio \ this usually refers to a belt passed over the shoulder, but it may also refer 
to a girdle round the waist, in which case the word iiiJolv is aho used. The natives 
insist that a belt always " belong right side, no belong left side,” counting the side 
where it pa-ses under the arm ; as a matter of fact, a double belt is sometimes ined. 
one right and one left. After massage the operator usually blows on his hand". If 
pa.^apn.^ii. aiio. and kui-uvete are usetl. both the leech and the patient generally chew 
some ; after chewing the leech often puffs it out so that it spreads over the patient. 
The three routs are also used for rubbing on the belly : this is called " cooling 
(riiiiiihii). It is not clear whether "cooling” Is merely massage from the point of 
view of its rc^'ults, or whether there is a slight difference in techuitpie between ma.ssage 
and cooling. 

Early in our 'tav we g(jt hold of the word ritrniyird. which means prayer, and 
which We took to de.-,cribe the words used when setting up and taking down a taboo, 
or when treating a patient ; as usual, the native.s fell in with our ways and used the 
wool to 'uit U' : it was not till my third vi^it that Keana enlightened me on the 
point, and expLiined that there were pifu and rtiruciuii : " Long fellow he speak, he 
I'luiinirn : (y. short fellow, he pito ' : and again, ” ] iiriiviini long fellow, 

plenty thing he stop." The ” talk belong iriravarn ” a.s opposed to the " talk belong 
man is left-handed {riiininri). L'nduubted cases of vunicum are the " Speaking 
over the sarred jmdding " and the " Fr.iyer at the removal of the taboo at the skull 
houw." They are characterized bv great length, hgurative and obscure language ; 
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moreover, there is a set form of vonls which is carefully learnt by heart. Host of the 
prayer> u^ed in connection with fenjo are short and simple, and ajjpear to be 
impromptu : an informant would never repeat it exactlv the same twice running. 
Pito mean> '■ to speak. ” 

Kunda's cough It-njo does not include a " driving awav." I first became aware 
of such a charm on seeing it performed bv Xjiruviri. He wanted ■'Ome areca nuts 
and betel leaves belonging to a kinsman, so he picked the fruit and stroked it with 
leaves of penja several times, savung : '■ It is not theft ; I want to eat thee, so do not 
lie angry ; go to your taboo-sign : be not resentful " (LYIII.) The taboo in 
(piestion was Puraiia's JoinhiipifjHsii . The charm, as I liave said, is called ira mio ; 
iru. is to extend the arm as in striking, and mio means far. 

A patient usually has to observe certain prohibitions, the commonest being that 
he may not eat domestic betel or areca, but only the %rild varieties, and that he may 
not bathe or put lime on the head. 

The treatment usually lasts four days ; usually it is omitted on one of the four 
clays ; that day is left to the spirits [tomate) ; this I shall express by the formula 
3 + 1 ; as a rule, if not always, the day omitted is the third ; when this is definitely 
known to be the case I shall UTite 2-1-1 -}- 1. Some cases can only be carried out 
in the last four days of the moon, and may be repeated on fottr successive moons. 

I shall give, as far as possible, the nature of each disease, but it must not be 
imagined that the natives have an accurate diagnosis ; the treatment is addres'ed 
rather to a particular spirit than to a particular disease, and the same man may be 
treated with a variety of cures till one happens to act. Thus one of our interpreters 
suffering from pneumonia had a large number of different charms performed upon 
him. 


Htadiiche (Mbatu pata). 

(Iwner : Nina Tundu. Eddystone style. Symptoms ; headache ; it was 
ilesci'ibed as a boil {tnhohn) in the head, but probably the term tnbnhi) is used of any 
throbbing pain like that of an abscess. 

Setting up : a long bit of the rara creeper cut in four and four leaves of ulnini 
bounil round with hire, placed in a forked stick and tied with hiirhire. Xo prayer. 
If it fails to keep away thieves a jiieee of pusi. a creeper, is cut in four and added with 
the words : '■ They eat stealthily my coco-nuts ; be propitious, thou taboo, and catch 
the man." (LIX(«).) 

Driving away : stroking with two tips of nifini. saving ; '■ Come down, thou 
keiijii. and go to your h fijn : I am hungry ; I want to eat. and I do not 'teal.” 

(LIX {b).) 

Eemoval ; stroking with two leaves of ni/oii. saving ; " Let me take down. thou, 
the tijo here, come down, depart, and let me eat the coco-nuts ; let me take thee 
down .iriglit." ( LIX (c).) 


m, 
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Treatment : tliis was witnessed. Xina pressed Atu’s head with hnth hands, 
blew on them, pressed the poll and passed his hands over the head, caught the -icruli 
of the neck, and blew on his hands, repeating this three times again, makiiiu four. 
Then he stroked the poll and nape four times rvith two leaves of nyov. saving : '' Thou 
Motu. thou Yae. thou fsuna. I pray left-handedly ; make it right-handed, tliom’’ 
(LIX (iJ).) He addressed the three persons as A’olo. which was explained as ceremonial 
language (talk belong vamvara) for ” thou.” The leaves used in stroking were hung 
at the back of the neck, not on the chest. Xina took a bundle of sticks of niniru ; 
some he wrapped in a leaf, any leaf will do., and stuck in the thatch ; the rest were 
put into the tire along with some coral called Jane ( 1 lainje ) ; the patient held her head 
over it for a while. The treatment was quite informal, without any solemnity ; it 
is repeated on four successive days with variations ; 2nd, stroking with toloJceha 
instead of nyou ; 3rd. eating the fruit of iigtigu instead of stroking ; tth, belt and 
pendant of idolceka instead of stroking. 

Suna of Karivara, the same as is mentioned in the prayer, taught Xina for a fee of 
four arm rings ; he was " father ” to Xina. Xo .shrine. 


aiadness (Kenjo tv.turu). 

Pandahgeto's. 

Setting up : two sticks of j/jamiga planted like stacked rifles and bayonet ; 
along-side of these, where they cross, he ties two short sticks of nekolo ( i ekolo). making 
four in all ; then four .sticks of paripari. four of pilu. four of ngohgv. four of kalu 
tntma (madman's hair) : then four sprays of pih.i (vnana piku) are tied horizontally 
to the long sticks below the point where they cross ; two leaves of akakii are made 
into two rings and tied one on each side of the point of intersection, like the ears of 
a man " : a biuich of wild areca called ekoh is hiuig tip downwards from the cro.ssing ; 
also ftuit of pi/'umolu and of reo (text-fig. 1 is a diagram). It must be remembered 
that madmen are supposed to be deaf. The words used are : " Thou village of 
Yolavola oh I thou village of Yaro oh 1 thou village of Rupe leva oh ! thou village 
of Loko oh ! thou milage of Himibolo oh 1 embark upon this kenjo" (LX (a).) 

Driving away : stroking with four leaves of kundala, saying : " Come down, 
depart and let me eat ; do not resent, do not be angry." (LX (b).) 

Removal : stroking witli four kundala leaves. Spitting on those who eat of the 
fruit with mnnaiina. a kind of jmmpasa. the stem of the .same is put round the neck. 

Cure : spitting with pasapaaa on both ears ; the pasapasa is then sniffed ; 
stroking from the head downward with four tips of paripari, four of itlulu tuturu. four 
of gehongih, four arom muhguniungu (bush creeper) with the words : '' Come down 
and depart, you mad spirits, and do not beset him.’’ (LX (c).) He takes a leaf of 
dracsena, rests the stem on the patient's hair above the forehead, and tears it in 
twain lengthwise, but not right through ; he then places the leaves used in stroking 
akimbo in the fork of the split dracsena. which is then tied round the neck with the 
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leaves in front. The notes do not make it quite clear whether the stroking takes 
place after or before placing the leave.s on the dracama. 

Period ; 3 -j- 1- once just before simset. twice in the morning. 

Eestrictions ; none. Teacher : Penu. 

Note the use of plants called after tataiii. of wild varieties (nkulo). and others 
suggestmg wildness or the bush {pirumolu. aroso innhgiiiiiuhgu). 

Venereal Disea.^e.^. 

Venereal diseases are known by the general name of tnti varieti. or sequels of 
coitus.” They can arise, however, by other ways, as is proved by the existence of 
kenjo producing those diseases. 



In Pohjetia {pnnje. sore on the penis ; tia. belly) there is a soreness and hardness 
of the belly, evil-smelling urine, painful micturition with a burning sensation ; the 
penis is thick, swollen and hard like woo<l.'' sore.s break out inside and e.xternally. 

The other diseases mentioned were said to be the same as porfetia. but the 
word ■■ same " is not used with anything like the same accuracy bv the native as 
ourselves, and he is also very apt to use it when he knows there is a difference but 
cannot define it. 

Mimitamago {mitni, urine) is characterized by a burning sensation, a bad smell, 
and the small jet of urine in micturition. 
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Kf.iulohiO'i flum pi'itji tai oiilv in far as the inside i- ^ore and is " broken 

{ljtifiti‘. brnki'ii. like .1 rope : hn/ii. eiitraile). Abcmt iittiriiahitjti 1 have im inforinatioii ; 
po-.>iblv 'T i' tl\e «aiiie a-- ntt iifitii iiiiujit. aiiK'e the nanie htti'iitiiniiiiiti oeeuia ae well 

l-'ji iitffliiijfi . 

.Y«i/Y//e/e i' an Intel nal di^ea-e. Init not veneieal : it^ 'Vieptuni' aie ]>uKation 
ill the belly and aii evil .-niel!. 

Heie i' Xiimviii ' jtttnjfttn. 

Settir.y up : four yiu/ ipo; /. four liii. foiii /v /po/v /-/</. four iiihuitfhnrotn . tom rin:>i 
'pitteil on the vein of a coco-nut leaf, the whole tied with ho'e to an unsplit stick ; add 
eight ityutjahti. Piavei : " The man who eats, let his peui- be broken, his testicles 
loveied with 'Oies. his entrails .sundered, his urine . . . (LXI \(t).) 

Eenioval : two pepetj tucked in the waist on either side ; stioking with two leaves 
of another kind of pcpctt ; friction c>u the .stomach with aivt ; the patient eats nho. 
I’la ver : " Come down ami dejiart. thou bujo. and let me take thee down. (LXI {!>).) 

Diiving away : with two pepni in either hand. " Let me sweep thee away, letno. 
go to thv I'fifjo : I am not stealing ; I have swept thee away coirectlv,” (LXI (c).) 
Tieatmeiit : ini.ssiiig. 


T iiiiti'tfi !' (Kf/ijo iit(( im.l ifihti o). 

Kumlakolo's. 

Svinptoms ; swelling in the belly caused by a congestion of the blood. 

Setting u]) ; four dracsena and four pniipnri tied to a tree. ” This i.s the A'cayi ; 
be favouiable. you people of Gelikuinbolo ; be favourable, thou Loupaiigo ; be favour- 
able thou. the coiiihnrta : be favourable, thou Vao : be favourable, thou .Xoevonja ; be 
favourable, thou, the Mbirotiqie ; and kill the man who eats the lepjit." (LXII («)•) 

Driving away ; none. 

Removal : friction on the belly with four leaves of iftha/apf and four pounded 
leaves of ht,if<tlotitnsii : Come down. here, and go to thy shrine ; go and sit 

down in vour pl.ice and do not be angry with us. but dejiart.” (LXII {h).\ 

Treatment : thi.s was related, then demomstrated at an interval of about a 
month : the two unfortunately have nothing in common, but. as they do not 
contradict each other, it is quite possible that they comjilete each other. Kundakolo. 
as we .shall often have occasion to remark, had a failing memorv and was very apt to 
get confused ; or there mav be two methods from two different souices. This is the 
demonstration as performed on tlie i liter j >1 et er ; friction {( iniiihi) with four tips of 
ltd'll hro rumpled {naiija) and with a flowering sprig of nfi'ilri : tlie friction is across 
the stomach and accompianieil bv words; then stniking with niiijnnibof across the 
back of tlie ^boulders after holding it a short time over the brow ( ? ii'ipiilu) : pendant 
on tbe c1ie-,t with the same : dose of aho : the doctor himself does not eat. 

Now for th e nariative : leaves of lonioliiiiiono are jiounded. watiuvd and squeezt'd 
into a Ifsd lit iiihiipii : the juice is drunk liv the patient. Manage of the stomach. 
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Avhereiipon bloorl eoiiie« out in the urine itnd e^iCienieut'. Praver ; I give this man 
drink, be shattered tuinotir. be .splintered, depait tumour, let thi.' man live ; no to 
thy relies, to thy .shiine ; they who hekl it before. 20 and -^it with theiii and be 
favourable and let this man live oh : let him bathe in the ^ea. let him put lime on 
his head, maik hu face." (LXII (e).) 

Piestrietioiis: mature coco-nuts, bananas, sweet yani'. i>thn. puddinu. pork. b( niito. 
fish, sugar cane, bathing, lime. 

Kunila learned this from a " mothei." 

]Ya.<tihil SicJcin-s'i (Kinjo I'lfn). 

KundakoloV. 

Setting up ; live stems of a herb called inhi'lnii'btkr. five t\vig.s of oi/ni/u tnhi.-n tied 
tip downwards to the tree. Each nibetainbetn bears a propel name : Xdaembaiiara. 
Galagala (two stones, one in Koka and one in Xdaembauara) . Reambaiiara. Opokita 
(two orange-marked shell rings in Panambusa) ; Lindanibanara (a man of valour 
among the Kita) ; Eakiana (a common Kita. tinoni Kita). The niioi/o tnhi.^ii are 
also named : Galasava. Piruku raiigaraiiga (two chiefs of the Kita) ; J^iakana. Kolupu- 
gala (again two of their vnrani or men of valour) ; the fifth is missing. These are a 
.selection from the forty Kita that live in 3 [betasise. Karivara ; in their abode no man 
sets foot. The Kita shrine was illu.strated by Kunda ; it was then e.xplained 
that Pirafn Ri.riiijnrnnijn meant " Chest like a vein of the coco-nut leaf ” • 
rnl-innn is applied to a man who is " all bone, he got no meat." (Inlni/nJn i.s 'piiit 
or gho't. 

Prayer : •’ This is the h)ijv : be propitious ; the man who eats thee, let him pine 
away, let him be thin, and be nothing but bones, and let him die. and may I throw 
him away into the sea." (LXIII (a).) 

Driving away ; none. 

Kemoval ; pendant irf j» pi n ; the fruit of /'ape rnrn is eaten ; shoulder belt of 
iiinnin rnh) ; gii'dle of nlohtiiilorn. ogn and kon. stroking four tips of rnrn. 

Prayer: "Come down, people of hibetasise. come dovm. ghostlv people, come 
down ])eople of Rokana. come <lown people of Xdaembaiiara. mine is the krnjn. ilo not 
be cro'S. seold not. come ilown ami depart : have no line, have no .^ores. have no 
consumption, have no itch, do not scratch, come down and depart, and let me eat areca 
nut. let me eat betel-leaf." (LXIII [b).) 

'rreatinent : stroking with four leaves of <i plant like pim. but shorter. Praver : 
■■ I treat with hnnnnn the man here ; kill the wasting sickness, and let me ... it 
away. Let this man live, let this man be big. let him Ic like the porpoise in the sea. 
the piijinlrn in the brook, the bonito in the sea. the narval ('.) in the sea." (LXIII (e).) 
Pendant <jf j>i pin. rnpi. rnrn : girdle of f«/n. iilofnnilnrn. knn. rnrikrro : shoulder-belt of 
tnnmnrnkn. The gii'dle is put on with the word' : ” Be propitious to this man, put 
on t}u“ girdle. Koiapa mbau.ira Ilmja mbatiua. Mb.ripi, Kavuru mbahara. 
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Saveiia. Suna. ^Ibiikulu. vou who held the cure.” (LXIII [d).) Korapa mbahara was 
once a hiu: chief in Karivara ; Suna and Mbukulu died .'ome twentv years ago. 
Ee'-tiictious : none. 

Teacher : Mbola. 

K. Rurnsa. 

Setting u}) : a stick t>f I iidoH'iulo. which turns black when it rots and a leaf of 
vurikero in a forked stick tied round with 07, (. . . . '' Be favourable, thou kt njn. tlie 
man who eats it. who climbs, be favourable, and let him mould and be mere bone', 
the man who eats thee." (LXIY (a).] 

Driving away ; none, because it is a bad konjo (kcnjo ktkerina). ” he satwv 
bite" (i light). 

Removal : "I remove the taboo and let me take it down and be favourable to 
me. thou, and I take thee down." (LXIY(b).) 

Cure : girdle of two qa'dro ami one mbako kendnka ; '■ I put on the girdle, be 
favourable, thou, girdle, let him be stout, let him be healthy." (LXIY (c).) There 
is no stroking, no collar or pendant. 

Puso. nJoni's wife, who supplied the information, possesses a whale's tooth 
connected with the charm ; it is not used, but simply kept ; it is dangerous : even 
her husband does not touch it for fear " all meat he go away, only bone he stop." 
This tooth has been inherited through manv generations ; the last to hold it before was 
CVidow Lea. 

Rank Sinell (Mboai). 

ilbO'Si is a peculiar smell .some men have which makes them fail in fishing, as the 
fish dislike the odour. It is connected with an aversion for the female sex. but it is not 
clear whether the connection i< constant or habitual. 

Setting up : pnv tied to the tree without prayer. 

Taking down : stroking -ndth four (?) tips of the top of the ronjnmboe (thbatn ho 

VOnjdhihoe), 

Driving away : four tips of vonjn jioki. 

Cure ; none. The owner Pandaiigeto declared there was no prayer. 

^Ibaqn. 

Pinju ■■ savvy mbnqe." that is. a sorene.ss in the legs that goe.s up the backside 
to the neck and prevents .sleep. 

Setting up : four /-/o/jioand four large kamrhan leaves tied to the tree, with the 
words : “ I imnp up. .so catch, mbaqa. the man who steals it. let his bodv be sore.’' 

(LXIY. (!)(«).) 

Driving away : with -piro : " Brush the fruit, I want to eat. so let me eat.’' 
(LXIY. (1) (6).) 

Removal ; brushing {ini) with one piro stem and the words : “ Brush down 
the Arnjo and let it be cool, and let it cea.se. and let me climb the areca palm.” 
(LXIY, (1) (c).) 
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Treatment : fomentation tvith four tips of rnJcidivo wrapped in four leaves 
of njici : the draca?na leaves are placed on each other crosswise alternatelv ; stroking 
with both hands from the head downwards with scrapings of ornh't leaves. Praver : 

■■ Stroke awat' the inha fie. and let him live, may this man cease, thus I do (or. say I), 
cease thou rnbage." (LXIV. (1) (</).) 

ProJnpsiis ant (Mbi n). 

Sogaviii described this lenjn. 

Setting up : leaves of inbeinben. sal da tied to the tree ; if ineffective it is reinfoic ed 
with inbendjin nut put inside the leaves ; on both occasion^ the following w'ords are 
pronoimced : " The man who eats the forbidden nuts, let his rectum come out at 
the anus, let it drag on the ground, and let the man be afraid.” (LXV (a).) 

Driving away : none. 

Removal : rubbing with nfjinjn leaf. Prayer : " Come down thou knijo here, and 
do not catch the man. and let me take thee down." (LXV {b).) 

Treatment: .stroking four times with the skin of tondoro front bilow tipn-ard.^. 
Girdle of tondoro : four leaves of oplmata placed on a piece of undved bark-cloth of the 
kind called nfiom : this is laid on the hand and applied to the I’ectum wiiich is lai'cd 
and retires. If this is unavailing he takes a small bow speciallv made and lightly 
shoots the rectiun tvith an arrow tipped tvith the fruit (or bloom) of nijarjn : the 
rectum is afraiil (sic) and retreats. In so doin.g he says : " I slrall hit this rectum, 
let it go up again into his belly." (LXV (c).) 

There is in njeligomo an altar called pata itd/ea. but no relics {tomatc) are there 
preserved, nor are burnt offerings made. We have seen nothing there but overgrown 
stones with what irray have oirce been .stelie («;/( h ). 

Rheuinntistn {Tnni). 

lava is possibly rheirmatism : it causes swellings at the joiirts and cripples the 
lirrrbs. It was described as " liot bone.” 

Rai's method. Setting up : leaves of njdatahn. njatniiia. ndiaiidianita. vanpnre. 
pov tied to the tree with lave : " Be favourable, ve kenjo. as.sail in the joints, in the 
bones, in the hands, in the legs.” (LXVI (a).) 

Driving away : with mbupa and lambda. Praver : ” Be favoirrable. thou 

spirit, go to thy h nja. be not angry, be not resentful. I am (not) stealing.” (LXVI {b).) 

Removal : stroking with the skin of vaiovana : close of ano and pasajxtsa : cr(3ssed 
shoulder-belt of lohfiolohgo : rrtbbing with inbupa and handala. Praver; "Come 
down and depart, you spirits of the h njn. you rheumatism.” (LXM (c).) 

Treatrneirt : fomentation on the painful part with snea leaf inside a njiri leaf ; 
crossed shoulder-belt of lohgoloiujo ; pendant of undnndalou. Words accompanving 
the fomentation : " Depart, thou rheumatism, and let this man live.” (LXVI (d).) 

There is a shrine in Ornbrrlu connected with rheutrratism, but it is now abandoned 
becairse Rai does not know the rites as well as his " father.’’ There used to be an 
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im.ice there of the rheumatic spirit. Rai made one to rephtLe it. hut fearing lest the 
disease diould attaek him if he ^et it up on the altai. lie kept it at home, and 
eventually .^old it to U'. Eai could not "ive a rea'on for the large peui' and ah'eine 
of fomvkin : the ainie are wanting .simplv becau.se Rai ha<l not the ^kill to make them. 

Theie i^ a Luiigan method. niBiniti of Xarovo. having |iiircha'ed it and anxious 
to te't it. .'•truck a coco palm with hi-; hand : the leaves were contorted, and the 
tree became barien. 

Xo one knew inBiniti's charm, but Repo, a Liingan. diselo.sed his own, which 
enjoys a certain reputation. 3Ve possess no account of the ktnjo proper, but onlv of 
the cure as it had been performed upon Wavu. 

Fumigation with a wood of which he would not tell the name in the interpreter's 
pieseiice. Prayer : " Let AVavti live, ye spirits, let there be no swelling, let not his 
belly ache." (LXVI{e).) Shoulder-belt. Do.se of nho: .spatting of nhn over the 
body ; 'troking from the shoulder to the chest : " I stroke him. let me make his body 
whole, let the pain cease, let him be well." (LXYI (/).) 

Taboos : sexual intercourse for the three months which the treatment lasts ; 
lime on the head, pnidding. small kanarium (the large nut is allowed), piig. domestic 
areca-nut and betel-leaf. AVavu. however, differs from his pthysician : he denied 
himself pig. cuscus. pudding, (uule, small hinaiiuw, betel -mixture. Pepo expressly 
declared that was allowed, but it was the season of the small kaunrinn). when the 
latter would generally be mixed with the /iiuh'. 

Period ; 2 -|- 1 — 1. It is repeated three months : at the end of that time, 
3Vavu made one large and one small pudding : the small one is eaten in 'Wavti’s 
house by his family, but not himself, after a preliminary oiiering to the dead with the 
prayer : " Yours, the spirits, make Wavu well ; let there be no swelling, let his belly 
be eased, let it not ache." (LXVI (</).) There is no obligation for every one to eat 
of it. The big pudding was taken home by Pepo and distributed among the people 
of Olepienihga ; some of it was offered up) at his house with the same pirayer as the 
.small p)U(lding. 

Pepo pirofesses to have forgotten the name of the man from whom he obtained 
the charm, as he left Luhga when a boy ; but he remembers the price of the keitjo 
to have been two large rings, one mhiikia, one arm-ring, one ovala. one large pudding 
with which his imtructor made sacrihce. 

Dizziiiesn (Kifenije). 

Xjimi Dizzinc'-s or eptilepisy. (PI. XXIII. Fig. ?«.) 

Setting up) ; four leaver of kilapa. four sticks of pikr. four sticks of .inkitn. four 
sticks of iiihomboai, tw'o lauje (a stinging coral) piicked up with wooden tongs, two 
pat'i till (a .'tinging stone), likewhe jjicked up) with tongs, a butterflv called kiniige, 
all pmt in a forked stick. The puayer riui' : " Thh i' yout'. von the spiirit' of the 
ktnjo. thi' yours, four old women, four old women who knew the ktnjo. ye four old 
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■n-omen in mBakia ; be favourable. Xoemali. be favourable Kiainbakia. Tuponi- 
bakia. Saemali. ilbukumenia. grant inv prayer against the man who ^teab tlie h njo. 
both Itjju. grant mv prayer.” (LXVII (a).) I do not know wlia ttlie hjm. a kind of 
fish, refers to. The first four names are those of the four old women who owned the 
of old. while the fifth is that of an epileptic .s])irit {fomati lin-iiiic). 

Driving awav ; with four tij)?- of mion. " I sweep it down to throw it awav ; 
do not return to this man. go away to thy mother, go away to tliy father, go awav for 
ever.” (LXVII (6).) 

Removal : the Eenji) is thrown away in an imfreipiented spot, as anvoiie treading 
on it would die : dose of buds {riimiri,mitiii) of jnlr liii-iiti. a diffment kind of piLf 
from that u.sed in setting up. Prayer : '' Depart and go up to the 'ky. do not remain 
on earth, thou .spirit of the ln'jo. do not come back again, by and by return upon 
the head of the man who gives me an arm ring ; the man who doe^ not givi* me one 
look after him. thou spirit of the ktnjo. the man who eat' tliee. tliou my h njo ; dejiait. 
be cooled in the fresh water, depiart looking to the 'un. depart looking at the sky. 
go up and adhere to the thunder that sound' in the 'ky : what are you di.iing ? Du 
back, go not to return, depart for ever, tliou.” (LXVII i- ).) Parts of the prayer are 
uncertain ; it was said to be " viinirarit talk.” not the language of man. 

Treatment : this is imperfectly recorded, as iiJimi. like many others, g.ive a long 
list of names of plants, and when asked about the method of using them protested 
that the same thing was being asked twice. Stroking from the he.id downward' with 
lumiitif. a freshwater alga, the scrapings of tita wood, 'i.iot. four ti];' of ,/goe ; it i' 
not clear from the account whether the four are used together or separately ; at any 
rate the following prayer goes with the himutii : " Stroke away, stroke away. cca'C 
thou. Cease, let the man live, do not return again, they have given me a good ring.” 
(LXVII (d).) Fumigation with two oiujuinjo leave.s wrappeil in four skim of the plant 
kolokolomhiit'ira, which in it.' turn is wTapped in a diactena leaf ; in this ca'c the 
fumigation is done bv holding the warm plant to the patient's nose, who suifi^ it. 
while the following wools are uttered : " Be favourable thou, thou aneieut woman, 
thou new spirit, ye fom ancient women.” (LXVII (e).) Collar (jHikmi) htii'iihj- 
moio : " Be favourable thou, favour thisman. make him live.” (LXVII ( f ).) Fillet 
round the heail with the skin of /n//c/a ; this is afterwards taken off and replaced bv 
two skins of a small shrub calleil piUsm with the 'Crapings of one stick of njiinjahi 
inside. Clirdle of four elokiih- : shoulderdaelt of two miiimnriko_ Application to the 
head of four I'un pukt (^ jioki) nho on each temjile with the words : " Be gracious and 
let the epilepsv cease. (LX^ If (e).) Ajiplieation to the head of four tips of eg/c/o 
and four leaves of mhiipn, A stick of nihiijiii i' scraped and njimi. then turning his 
back to the patient, throws it over his shoulders with both hands : he mav not look 
again upon the jiatieiit. but walks straight out. 

If his client tries to ]ialni olY on him a bad ring, he takes a stem of pn-o. wrings it 
■mil leaves it on the beach, where the tide comes and wet' it ; this means death to 
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tlie patient, emless a good ring is timely given for the bad one : if so, the jpiro is taken 
back to the bush. AMien he related this charm. iiJimi had just used the tlneat 
against Matekolo, who had given him a bad ring to cure his daughter. The fee is 
paid in advance. 

Restrictions : coco-nut. iru (a crab), gave (another crab), aiic-thiiig cooked in a 
saucepan, bread fruit, the small kanariam. pork, pudding, domestic betel-leaf and 
areca-nut, sweet yams, banana, lime on the head, bathing. Period 3-^1 days at 
the waning of the moon ; four months. At the end no pudding {>iinnji) is presented 
by the patient, but nJimi puts foin small puddings into the lire and four small ones 
into the thatch with the words ; “ Here is the pudding for you the epileptic spirits, 
be favourable, let this man go for ever, let me not retimi hereafter.” (LXYII {h).) 

nJimi learned this kenjo from his " mother ” Londu for a fee of one shell ring, 
one pudding, one bunch of betel-nut. one btmdle of betel-leaf, one small arm-ring 
made of mbalau ; further, he provided one small pudding for a biirnt-offering to the 
-pirits ; in making the offering Londu used these words : This is yottrs, old women, 
thou who didst hold it. thou who didst hand over to me this charm.” (LXYII (;)•) 
She then put some of the pudding into the thatch. 


Para. 

Paro is a luminous spirit ; the effects of his attacks appear as a large abscess 
knotvn in Ro\'iana as amigo Paro. 

Setting up : one dracama made into a loop and stuck into a forked stick of 
erereka. one fruit of pata in a forked stick of ovove. The same words are used for 
each : " Set up the kenjo. be favottrable, this kenjo. hit the man.”' (LX'i'TIl {a).) 

Driving away witli clracteiia : " Come down thou Paro, and dei)art and let me 
eat the coco-nuts, and let me eat the mature nuts, and let me climb the areca palm, 
and let me take the betel-leaf, go and depart.'’ (LXYIII (b).) 

Removal ; aiio is rubbed on the stick with the words : “ Depart Paro, do not 
abide here, but depart.” (LXYIII (-:•).) Dose of aho ; the stick is removed. 

Cure ; friction of aho over the boil ; stroking four times with rumpled leaves of 
njjou ; pendant of ngoa ; presumably it is at this stage that the prayer is uttered : 
” I treat this man. the pendant, the pendant, the pendant, the pendant, let him be 
eased, come dowm and depart, Paro, come down, Aiige Mate, come down, Mateana, 
come down. Tainbu Koma, come down. Mad Spirit, come down, hamiting spirit." 
(LXYIII ((/).) Dose of tips of riro opopeoro, both patient and leech eat ; pendant of 
tips of opopeoro. kinJova, mhnni. valiolohge and young shoots of inbirinihiri. After 
treatment the sick man presents Sulatava with a pudding. Teacher : Xgelu\-uru ; 
fee ; one large ring, two arm-rings. 

Mhth Sulutava's own version of his kenjo it is interesting to compare the kenjo 
of Yeo of Roviana, which was bought from Sulutava ; the kenjo as given bv the latter 
is jjrobably very imperfect, as it was taken down at an early stage and with little 
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experience : notwithstanding, it looks as if the discrepancies must be due to some- 
thing more — to lapse of memory or contamination with other kenjo, or improvements 
imagined by Veo. Here is Veo'.s account, with the names and prayer^ in Rovianese. 

Setting up : leaves of ndandan. vanJahge. nu nihinanibi ine^, riro in a stick of 
nanibt/tiiiiihi i,ic : " I set up the kenjo, the man who comes and steals, assail him.” 
(LXVIII (e).) 

Removal : a young nut of the " Green coco palm ” {liohara mhiiuin) at the stage 
when the milk is fit to drink, but the flesh is not yet formed {supoiijjjd). is poured over 
the kenjo with the words ; " I drench the kenjo to make it cool and cold, let it not 
attack, come down, depart.” (LXVIII (/).) 

Treatment : friction (favusia) with luio on the boil : " I rub the abscess, be light, 
come down and depart.” (LXVIII (ij).) Pendant of two draciena (zhovi) : crossed 
shoulder-belt of the skin of maiehuite igana. Period : 3 — 1 at any time of the 
month. 

Matmna. 

Mdteona is a kind of shooting star ; it causes an internal pain called tagosoro. 
nHomo places it exclusively in the belly, not in the hand, or leg. or head, or neck ; in 
this he seems to differ from Taravai, who once demoustrated the treatment on my 
neck, Hita and Keana both identify tagosoro with the spirit in the sky {to)nate pa 
n'oka), otherwise Mateaiia, 

The following kenjo was related by the unwilling nJukili, so unwilling that the 
cure could not be obtained till one month after the kenjo proper. 

Setting up ; four branches of koa ( I a shrub) stuck together in the ground before 
the tree and tied round with one lave : " Be favourable thou, the kenjo here, let the 
flsh wotmd him, the stinging-ray pierce him. the kernel of the Brazilian plum pierce 
him ; the vein of the ivory-nut palm pierce him. the nova pierce him. let this kenjo be 
favourable.” (LXIX {a}.) Manania means be favourable in respect of it : it we 
take to refer to the wounding. 

Removal ; scrapes a piro branch and strokes the kenjo with it : "I stroke down 
this kenjo. let it be cool.” (LXIX {h).) The stick is put away where no one is likelv 
to tread on it. 

Driving away : four times with the top of a dracama plant : tlie leaves are not 
counted : ” I stroke this kenjo and let me eat the coco-nuts.” (LXIX (c).) 

Treatment ; four tips of mbarape. pandala, paro. pepeu. pilisia : three of each 
are rumjiled and used to stroke the patient ; the fourth of each kind is used as 
pendant : stroking with four leaves of vuvu which are not used as pendant ; shoulder 
belt of inaniaroko and ebeki. Prayer (pito) : ” I treat this man. and let him live.” 
(LXIX id).) 

nJukili paid Matemata of Ganohga one large ring and one arm-ring for the secret. 
We give the kenjo as that of (Mateana because it was related when we asked for that 


1 Or nomhinomhi ine. 
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Jcenjo. but it much more like a Raaomo than a Mateana. ami theie is not Inns 
throughout to imlicate that this is a krii ]0 Mntnina. It is (.£uite pu':?ible. however, 
that Mateaiia and Ragomo have become mixed up. 

Taravai of .Sinibo possesses a genuine Mateaua, but only the treatment i' foith- 
coming. He demonstrated it on my neck, kneading and pinching the tendons in 
a painful manner : njiruviri. who watched the proceS'-. obseive<l that Taravai liad 
■■ caught it." and in effect Taravai seized the flesh and pulled as if drawing .something 
out. then blew upon his hands as if blowing something away ; this was done several 
times, the following words being spoken : '' Come out and depart, thou Tm/o^oio and 
let him live, and let him drink, and let him eat ; let the man be eased." (LXIX ic).) 
He then gave a small jiiece of uho to eat. chewed some himself and spat it on the 
right side of the neck and ear-. Pasapasu is also used internally by the patient, 
but was not ilenionstrated. nor is it stated whether it is spat nr not. Leave' ejf nnito 
Jiiiidara were hung on the neck. Fee : one arm-ring. Taravai got it from Suhnava. 
who purchased it in Zava. Vella laveila ; it is the " fashion " of Kumbokota and Zava. 

Taravai's comments are theoretically interesting ; he knows that the tntjo^oro 
is gone because he ceases to feel it : he blows on his hands because, as he pnits it, 
■■ no good he stop here " : if he did not blow it away the ]iain would remain on his 
hands : when he spits or " blows " {'n:") the spirit, viz.. Hateana. runs away. 

Another fragment relates to nJiripclc. who is like Hateana ; he, too. produces 
tago-soro. Hita of Dve owns it. Friction {raitnhn) with aiio and p<A^upoi>a ; the 
same are also spiat ; pendant of mhinihi'. fm. iii'o. i(i<dupt'h\ pntn. inbii'iit'bi I'l ; 
crossed shoulder-belt {bh'ii koh) of nianntinko : Hita himself, as leech, wears 
these leaves as well as the iiatieiit. Prayer: "This man 1 treat, be favourable you 
'pirits. thou nJiripele ; Ft him live, let him not die. ' (LXIX(/’)-) Periods ; if — 1 — 1. 
Two puddings are made, one large one for Hita. one small one fur the ptatient. 

The cuic conics from Kuiiilxikota ; tliere is a shrine in Putu. Karivara (PL 
XXHI, Fig. I.). IVc do not know whether there is any kcnjo connetted witlr it. 

Miifib r (Mhos!) Ian). 

Inn is the spirit of a man killed In' his own coiuitrvmen, that is a murdered 
man. According to n.Jiniviri. there exists such a knijo : but onlv the cure is known 
to Rembo. whci taught it to n.Tini. 

Shoulder-belt of niiunninhn on the left, and of tnrnfnrn pin on the right ; pjendant 
of two pairs of nihnrapn : nJini then takes four kiti leaves and hides them behind 
his bark as he stands oiit'ide ; he advances stealtliily. crouching and pieering into 
the house : then he holds the leaves forwarrl. the arm applied to the budv. the forearm 
honzoiit.il ; the healing spiiit wants to go and kill the inhiisn Inn. expilained nJiru ; 
" itjin knkilr 0. calls out tile leech. " kvln knkt'Icd. nJnt nrnrr. ki'in nrovr. njiri 
kn inhnknn . kPn kn nihnj.nn." His hand trembles: it is the spirit that causes it. 
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“ Come, let us kill the ghost ' {Aiia ho ta mmatta na tomate). he says, and rushes in, 
grabs the patient bv the throat or testicles and rushes out at the other door. pLu es 
the leaves on his palm and crushes them with a .stone : blood is seen, sometime' teeth ; 
thev are the blood and teeth of the mrrrdered spirit [mho'^o Ian). 

Presumablv the belts and the pendant come last according to the usual pivictice, 
and thev were mentioned last in the prefatory list of plants used, but having nothing 
particular to .say about them. nJiru did not mention them again at the end of the 
detailed account. 

Bi'olcii Jaw [Moho «5c). 

Piluku's : taught him by his " father.” Kahara of Clanouga. 

Setting up ; ase mborogo (pig's jaw) tied to the tree : " Be favourable thou, thou 
the h'njo here, break the jaw. let the teeth drop, let the mouth rot." (LXX (ui.i 

Driving away : with wild dracsena [njui pii'a) : Be favourable thou the 

henjo here, let him be eased. I say.” (LXX [b).) 

Eemoval : stroking with two ndn lico in each hand : " Come down, thou the 
henjo. and depart, be not angry, do (not) attack the man.'’ (LXX (cb) 

Ei.'il Eijr (yjiania). 

niBoka's ; liouglit from liGile for one shell ring ; one bunch of areca nut. one large 
pudding (so large one can put one'.s arms round it), and one .small pudding to be 
ofl’ered up bv iiGile with a prayer : he further agreed to give hGile the first ten 
fees earned with it ; he has now discharged his debt and keeps the fees for hinyelf. 

Setting up : one leaf of alanjii'i. four of paripaii in a forkerl stick. Xo prayer 
may be used, or all the people of that district would die and only beu'ts remaiii. 

Driving away : none. 

Eemoval : stroking with two riro and inhirinihin : "Come ilown you. the In i>}i, 
here : wander upward.' in the air. (LXXl [a].) 

Treatment: pendant of four pairs of /uTr/z/cCu uin/t and four of paripnri\ ilo'C 
of pampnsa and spitting with the .same ; cro'sed shouliler-belts of iiiamarohu \ ]iia ver : 
■■ Be favourable, you .spirits. let him live, let him be eased, this man. let him drink. 
Lt him eat.’' (LXXI (/>).) Period : :1 — 1 at any timeof the month. Ee'trictioii' : 
nolle, but the jiosscs'or of tln^ la njo ihotn henjo) may not kill snakes or ceiitipedi'S. 

Xareti of Xarovo has learned a cure for the evil eye from his " father ” Hega ; 
but he does not Itnow the h njo. if there ever was one : Inhalation of hnenn Ir. friction 
with scrapings of a vasaro branch : prayer : " D Himi. (d niBuka. C) Suloga. Hega.” 
(LXXI (c).) Himi is a relic, coii'i'ting of a small wicker frame with a small ling 
(otvpu) tied to it and 'ome hair inside ; it hangs in Sog.i\ iri's canoe house. Suloga 
inherited it and passed it on to Hega. Lain, who used the hni-nri tr once as a 
preventive, savs he had to turn .iway while 'iiitfing it lest it 'hould kill the others. 

BtUij-acJie ami Wi>ch(.i'aft (L./g/i ha: 2Iba). 

There are a number of di.'oi'ders known variously as aching (citiip). bcllv-ache 
{citi'/i tin), witchcraft (inba). witchcraft pains icitigi inba). Though differently named, 
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all tliHse h:rjo appear to be much the same, and vitigi is often, if not always, a 
sviuptuin of witchcraft. (PI. XXIV. Fig. 3.) 
iMatekolo s ki-iijo rituji. 

''etting up ; one leaf of aiiv. foiu’ of Jc'irunft. font pairs of voiijiimboe tied on 
tilt' tiee ; in the ca.se of lietel-leaf it is tied to a stick ; no tloulit this is the universal 
pr.c. tiee. as tlie betel-plant has no trunk to tie the leave' to ; the leaves are tied stem 
upwai'ls. Invocation {[jito) : " This if a man 'teal thee, attack him in the 

bellv. aiid let the man have pain in his Itelly. (LXXII {it).) 

Driving awav ; fcuii times with one pair of wild draciena (njii'i pi/’") : " Brusli 
thee awav the betel-nut here, and let me eat thee. (LXXII (b).} 

Eemoval : stroking with four pairs of injoii. Invocation ; '' I take thee, be cool, 
be cold, thou the Lrojo. and let me take thee, aud let me eat betel-nut.” (LXXII (c).) 

Treatment ; this I can describe from eye-witness. After massage of the abdomen 
he holds four rumpled leaves of mbopa between the tips of the fingers, which he 
applies to the pit of the stomach, saying : Stioke. stroke, stroke, stroke away. 

Leanambako. I stroke with X’gohele. I stroke with Tuhge. I stroke with Rapo. I 
stroke with Kive. be ye favourable. Kive. to this child, let it not be ill. let it not be 
sick, let it live, let it bathe, let it put on lime, thus I do to the child." (LXXII {J).) 
Towards the end of this prayer he strokes the lower chest and the stomach, then he 
rubs the stomach with aito. saying : ” Charm. I charm the soreness, the witchcraft. 
I charm it away this day. and let it cease, let it dwindle ; thus I do to this soreness 
and let it cease.’’ (LXXII (e).) He makes pa.sses on both sides of the face four 
times : then puts on a collar of nt'nnaroko. and strokes the body from the head down- 
wards with four pairs of vonjamhoe leaves, saying {pilo) ; '• You voojamhoe, spirits. 
h.iti, let it cease.” (LXXII (/).) He then hangs the vo)>jri/iiboe on the rreck. 
togc'tlier with a leaf of aiio. 

There is no slirine connected with this kenjo ; it comes from Rapo. " mother ’’ 
to Matekolo. 

Here is the same informant's witchcraft taboo {k. mhn) : — 

Setting up : a .stem of kuravete and aho pulled up by the roots, and a branch 
of coiijiut'hoe tied to the tree. Prayer ; ” Let me taboo this areca palm, the man who 
eats it. let him be sore in the belly, let him be ill. let him be sick, thus I do to this 
my ktnjo." (LXXII ('/).) 

Driving away : with yvjoridu, hihutu k>iudura : "I stroke the areca-iiut, without 
taking down, let me stroke away.” (LXXII (/d.) 

Removal : stroking with one pair of mbupa and one of pepeu : " I take down 
the kenjo. let it be cool, let it be cold, let it not attack men. ’ (LXXII (t).) 

Treatment : stroking with aiio. pimipam, two pairs uf vonjanihoe. two jiairs of 
ynhnpa. two pairs of n>jou ; shoulder-belt of niahuiroko. sinosnje. ekeki. vuva : dose of 
pinitda ; pendant of vovonja, and four pairs of pepeu. We do not feel sure that the use 
assigned to the aho and pasapasa is right. Matekolo merely said ; " I take ano. I take 
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pasnij'iia." which, without a word of explanation, might xery well mean that it is 
eaten, but as he went on with the names of leaves, it looks in the narrative as if tlujse 
tuliei> and the leaves were used together, a rather imusual method. The pravers are 
not located. There are two : " I have come, I treat this man. sc let him live, let 
him not be ill. let not his bellv ache.” (LXXII ( j).) The second runs : I cool 
with Tuhge, be favourable, Tuhge, and let him not be sick, let not the witchcraft 
Come, let not his belly be sore, let it cease.” (LXXII {/,■).) Formerly there was a 
mention of Kolombahara, but Matekolo lias forgotten the words. 

Matekolo knows how to catch the peioipenn. a diminutive parcel made up of 
leaviiijis of the sick man : bits of tobacco, peels, or else his hair, nails, etc. ; it is 
ined by the witch to kill his enemy, but is recovered by the spirit.s called tomute ktifi- 
who biing it back, ilatekolo snatche.s it and puts it in water to cool. It is generally 
caught on the last day. but if the cure works strongly it may be caught on the first. 
Period o — 1 at any time of the month. 

The catching of the pxin.ipeiKi was witnessed by one of us. a.s performed by 
Ktuidakolo. Friction with rumpled leaves of Mon inheinbe. In the prayer occurred 
the name> of Epidemic. Evil Eye. AVitchcraft {Air. nJininn. Mba). X collar of 
tltkt. stroking with four tips of pepen ani.l two of vonjiiinboe. which are then hung on 
the neck. " Xnna tomute tnin/n " (“ there i.s my spirit "). said Kunda. pointing 
towards the wall-plate of the house ; as he spoke the words he seemed to pluck 
.something thence : he opened the hand and showed the penupenn. a small parcel, 
flat and scpiare. some 3 to o mm. to each side ; it was made of an old smoked leaf, 
doubtle-s taken from the thatch ; it seemed very much as if Kunda pointed to the 
wall to divert my attention from his hand. After this came kneading in the belly 
and passes over the face repeated four times, blowing on his hands after the pu'ses. 

Laiti Lavata's cure for witchcraft was also witiie.ssed. but no notes taken on the 
spot ; the curious part of it was that it alternated with the ministrations of another 
leech, each performing part of his own. then yielding his place to the other ; the two 
treatments were ipiite distinct. The following reluctant ami imperfect account 
w.ts given by Laiti : — 

■■ Pendant of four shoots of voiijninboe. two of mbntn knndurii. two of mbnrnpe. 
one of inbinmbin. one i.>f Im'iihji'u eoro. one of Hiirnifeln. one of kiikunbivn. one of .^m/n. 
.'.nil two .shoot.s of iiijoii. girdle of sinosinje : shoulder-belt of ninmaroko and the skin 
of pimnpnsn ; collar of pntn ; ini with four leaves of kiti. four of mbniia and njilntono. 
with the words : " Come down, depart ' (Gore mu riiimua) : fumigation with scrapings 
of piitnijelu ; dose of pmnpnia, then aiio. then karuvcte. then ruperaro for both leech 
and patient ; spitting with pusupm^a. whereupon the pcnupenu falls on the man’s 
head and Laiti catches it. stroking with an indehnite number of leaves of iijan tana Jape 
rumpled and rubbed on the stomach ; one leaf of caliolaiige passed over the brow and 
cheek : ■ 1 stroke down the illne.-s and sickness ' (Xijiihi vnijoren iigna na mo. nu 
Vtoro). Alassage. Period : 3 — 1 days at any time of the month. Restrictions. 
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none ; the patient uses no lime and does not bathe, but that i-^ merely because he 
doe> not feel disposed. " 

A'e do nut know whether there is a ktnjo connecteil with the above treatnieiit ; 
of Kuiuhiite’s charm for witchcraft we also po-s'ess (,nly the remedv ; thi-- wa^ 
performed on our interpreter. Samiiai. after his recoverv from pneumonia. It i^ puite 
common to treat a sick man after he has recovered. On that occasion he used ktVK 
kilo (the parrot's l)amboo) as shoulder-belt ; tiniitm gnih and mhalu kiimhirn leaves 
were held over the head with the words : ” Pnpula (four times), awav. Onda. Misii. 
Pilu. Ari. oh ! let it come down and let it depart, and let him live, the man here, 
let him drink, let him eat." {LXXII(/).) Papnla is the technical term for leaves 
held over the head. He then with the same leaves brushed the jiatient from the face 
to the chest three times and hima; them in the collar at the back ; with leave'- of 
t! jari tana Jape he rubbed the pit of the stomach, saying ; " Stroke away the witchcraft, 
the evil-eve. let it come down, and let it depart, let the man live whom I treat 
here." (LXXII [ni).) A large leaf, name imknown. was passed over the front 
and back of the head : pjampaaa was chewed and a ho also and spat about ; then 
Samuai ate a small bit ; massage in the belly followed, in which the thumb, occasionally 
the fingers and the ball of the hand were used ; he seemed to catch something 
between the fingers and thumb and blew on them. 

A few discrepancies exist between the actual process as witnessed and his 
previous relation ; on that occasion he .stated that there was also a girdle of kevu kilo : 
he also reported a friction with kuruvete on the belly with the words : " Stroke away 
the evil-eye. the witchcraft, come down and let it depart, come dovm and let it pass 
under." (LXXII (n).) This last word was explained to mean that the disea.se goes 
out of the bellv from below. The first discrepancy is a trifle, and he may have been 
nolding unperceived some root of kurmxtc during the friction we witnessed. More- 
over. a.s we have seen, the treatment is not always the same on successive days. 

Kundaite claini-s to catch the penaptna : the kart spirits, whose names are 
invoked in the prayer, bringing back the jK'iiapnna which the witch spirits have 
given to the witch ; they place it on the patient s head, whence Kundaite snatches 
it sharply lest the witch spirits take it back again : the jjoiapcini is opened and put 
into water, where it is left ; this is called valomona (to cool it) : if it remains hot 
the man dies. Kundaite was treating a child at the same time and caught his 
peii'iptaai on the second day. Period : 2—1 — I. Fee. one arm-ring : with it Kunda 
^peak> to the healing spirits (tomatv kari) before setting out on his prcjfessional visit. 
He addresses them as follows : '' This is your arm-ring, ye spirits, let me go and heal, 
do you redeem this arm-ring." (LXII (o).) Probably it is- meant that Kunda 
eonsults the spirits by the usual method of divination with a ring. 

Kimdaite was initiated by Pilu who, on (.lying, became tormte kun. or anti- 
witch. and whose name is therefore mentioned in the prayer along with the other 
predecessors of Kundaite. He paid only one arm-ring, as she was his “ mother " ; 
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for a stranger the charge would be one orange-stained ring, one shell-ring and a 
pudding. The arm-ring presented bv Kundaite is called matandi toamte. or " the 
eye of the spirits " ; Pilu used it to speak to the sp(irit> ; she informed them 
that Kunda wanted to know the cure for witchcraft ; thev gave their consent, 
and Pilu kept the ring. Alien a pudding is given the teacher makes a burnt- 
offering. saying : " Here is the head of vour pudding. s])irits. vour' Onda. yours 
Mi'll, yours Pilu. vours Ari. your.s who held the charm, so be favourable, this is 
your pudding spirit.” (LXXII(p).) The rest is partaken of bv the many. The 
teacher also pre.sents the applicant with pa>apa^a. knrcftc. aim. Tlie tran'mi"ion 
is called rahtroco han. that is to transfer the kari. Saniuai and iMbera may not 
eat pigeon on account (jf the lari cure. 

Yaloinom is also a cure for cvitchcraft. but it is distinct from adana mha. though 
the j)uint of difference is not .stated, nor how the man i.s maile ill ; the >yniptoui is 
a fever ("hot all over and sweat”), known a' ikcrina. that is "bad”; uDomo 
identifies ikerina with na Ave. epidemic. There is no kenjo. 

Pendant of four pairs of nckaiaka ainje inatc. four pairs of oiati.daja. four leaves of 
aala pipi. four pairs of inharapt : shoulder-belt of aroio inbusainba^a : friction on the 
head and lielly with the scrapings of kararafa ■. this fiiction is aot calhsl In/ida. 
Prayer ; " Four old women in Rano. you four old women in Takapo. you four old 
women in Tirolovotu. you four old women of X'ariliiluml)i.” (LXXIIfyh) Rano 
may be the mountain in iiDuke. Takapo we d<.i nut know ; the other places are in 
t’Jve. iiDomo learned it from Loiniu of (.)ve. 

Trca/iilf at of Foot-ai/ i (■■>alairl in holira). 

The following cure for soies in the .sole of the foot is not. to our knowledge, 
the 'equel of a kciijo : — 

Mena of Xarovo wa.s sitting with his feet over a hole with fire in it. anil leave- 
over the fire. The leaves were lacalava and inhiriwbi/i (the number does not 
matter), along with the serapiings of a.jiii- .'"i/u. inaiahunaiahi. Mena tliii' addresses 
the hre : "Do not pity me. them the fire here, kill this sore.” (LXXIII.) The 
me.uiing is that the fiie must not be afraid of luiiting. 

ilena learned this from Kwako of Xarovo. 

T I'l at lai'id of Si’ii'i {Salaii i tandai). 

n-fiiuviri knows the remedy for sores on the fingers and toe', but not on the 
rest Ilf the bodv. He wa' taught it by Rembo fm a tee of one huge ling and one arm- 
ring ; a stranger would pay one ordinary shell-ring and one orange-staineil sJiell-ring 
(ndialai). It might be diminished to one single arm-ring, but a fee mu't be ]iaid ; 
if told without ]'av the charm will not act. On receiving the ring Rembo said; 
" Xow mayest thou heal, may the sores cease.” ( LXXIV (a).) The exact words are 
indiffeient ; no charm is used in the transmission. 

< Ine of us attended when the leaves were plucked ; as in all other cases, this is 
(piite informal. The patient. Am. was seated outside the house ; the treatment was 
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not a great " tambn." or it would have had to be carried out iiidooi^. nJiru went 
apart to pound the leaves of nnita Mndavn ; he did not want others to >ee what leav. ■- 
they were. 

Xo words were spoken during the pounding either inentallv or alouii : tin- 
in'tfaku'ihira was then wrapped in a leaf of ugiign and pressed over the 'ore . the 
juice was red ; this done. nJiru inserted the leaves in the outer side of the wall. If the 
treatment takes place indoors the leaves are tucked into the inner side. Thi' wa- the 
second dav of treatment that we witnessed ; it is repeated three or four dav'. The 
patient may not eat sweet yam and tuivu from the first dav of treatment till the 
wijund heals : nor domestic areca- and betel-nut and coco-nut for the three or foui dav-. 
of treatment (perhaps also till recovery, though we have no statement to that eirei;t). 
Liming the hair or face is also forbidden, and rings also, but ornaments are not .such a 
serious taboo as sexual intercourse for the two to four months of treatment : tire 
breaking of this rule is revealed by the spreading of the .sore and the issue of 'erum 
(" water "'). nJiru then refuses to be any longer responsible for his patient, and lea^'e< 
him to find another leech. 

The cure was again witnessed a month later ; it was in all points the same, except 
that lavahva leaves were used, the juice of which is black ; on the third month the 
leaf is lihnlil-H nibamhata. on the fourth niio. 

The time selected for the treatment is always the last davs of the moon 
popu) ; if done at the return of the moon (tale popx) the sore would wax with the 
moon. 

The treatment ceases with the complaint, but may not exceed four months, 
whether the wotmcl is healed or not. On winding up two ceremonial puddings 
(manji) are made with nuts and sweet yam ; bananas are not used. They first pi.umd 
a small pudding and vTap it in four leaves of sinu ; nJiru takes a small piece off the 
top (which explains the term mhatu inanji. head of pudding) ; he puts it into the fire 
for his own and Eembo’s spirit, namely, Euru. who savvy make him tantbn fimt 
time.” He prays ; “ Here is your pudding, spirits, let the sore cease, let it rmt 
return.” (LXXIY (6).) Xjiru then gives a small piece to the patient, then the 
whole family present eats of it, and some is reserved for any member who mav be 
absent in the bush ; if anyone does not eat he gets sores, unless he is a stranger, who 
may or may not eat, as he likes. nJiru himself does not eat. A big pudding i' next 
made in the same mortar ; n.Jiru carries it home, for he may not eat anv of it in the 
patient's house ; he shares it with his own family, who are under no obligation to 
eat. as it is not sacred (tambii). 

The spirit, n.Jiru explained, receives his .share of the pudding in return e.- hi-- 
medical attendance. 

Gnntha. 

The belief in gumba is not very clear. Alembule explained that a man is g^onbn 
if he k slow to rise in the morning when a stranger has been sleeping in the hou^e ; 
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according to nJiru. if being already sick liis sickness is increased on the departure 
of one who slept in the house : it is therefore taboo for a stranger to sleep in a -ick 
man's house tmless he is going to stop there altogether : this is no doubt a paiticular 
case of which Alembule's definition is a general rule. It is certain that in Eddy^tmie 
it has nothing to do with spirits : nJiruviri is emphatic on this point. 

The following preventive is the property of Leoki. who obtained it froiii :foku 
of luBiliia. Vella lavella : — Supposing So-and-so is ill. and Kunda and Saipio conwto 
sleep in the house. Leoki takes a dracaena leaf, splits it lengthwise without severiinr 
completely the parts, and in one stripj he makes a knot for Kmicla. in another a knot 
for Saipio. and so on. as many strip.s and knots as tliere are strangeis. A' he })iuiL each 
knot, he says : " The here is of Kunda. the fjntnha here i.-- of Sai[)io ” ( V" iiinnhn. 

na i Kunda. gumbn n.a i Saipio). 

Paita remembered imperfectly a charm used by Sindasinda of Zha va. Vella la vclla . 
A knot was made in a dracseiia {vainii) leaf with the worcL : " Zumhu ho hah lo 
raio.'' which Pandanjiuru thus translated into Eddy>tonian ; " Gamha mu Jami 
I'agutiihui. lo mi mbdo tu." In English : " Gumha do not make him (I'unba. and let it 
cease.'' 

nJiruviri claims that his own charm. derive<l from Rembo. who got it fi'om 
Xetuna. is Eddy.^tonian. He takes four leaves of //</«</>/ and (uiters the hou-i'. rubs 
the patient, saying : " Wake up well " (Mu vagunu njoha). and then walks out at the 
other door, sweeping out the gurnba before him with the ugmju. saying ; " Go away, 
thou^'(///6u. let the man live here, let him wake up well, let not the gumba catch him.'’ 
(LXXV.) The leaves are thrown avtay into the bush ; this is aPo med as a 
preventive. 

hn poUncr. 

Impotence is called gulembe : nJiru was treated by Pananohoro's charm, the 
tomikindende {facit crcctutn). He touched him in the loins twice with the root end 
of a stem of piro lomogo. then rubbed the .scrapings of some plant on the .-.tomach. 
It failed ; three others tried, and at last Leoki succeeded, and wa.s paid one 'hilling ; 
this is the only case we have of fees in coin. Here is the remedv : — • 

A grass called tuhgdiihgc nuna is tied to tlie right wrist and a branch of gutufidusu 
is inserted in the light armlet : four seeds or flowers (rua) of tupinhnmmhnrn are eaten 
with betel mi.xture. Roinjana was Leoki's teacher. Thei e is no /,v/i;'o in thi' cure. 

Sinare. 

Matekolo learned simire from t?are. his " father." a native of IMunda. where there 
are plenty of AVabellian charms and observances. 

■■ The .'inure is not a human spirit (toraate tinoni) like tuturu and others ; it is the 
original kuui. a kind of frog, that taught the cure. It lives in the ground. (luce upon 
a time a female kuni. Kekea by name, came out : she took the f inure (in this case the 
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simplt'< Used ill the cure) ; she took some hnriivdt and gave it to iMaekolo. a woman, 
and 'aid : " Here i.s : if a man i'#iick. re'tore him to health. She gave 

pij'iipasd to iMaekolo. saving : " Here is pa-^opa-Ht for you ; it is yours ; cause men to 
live.” For iMaekolo was as her <laughter ; .she also told her about the plant 

and gave her some ; she took jm jh h and told her to put it on the neck ot the man she 
cured ; she scraped some titn and made her eat ; she gave some nihupn and rol^o. 

The cure is contained in this tale : passes on lioth .sides of the head with scraped 
l^Vi'iirrU: 111 each hand : fillet round the head of uroso itpmp’ ; spirting with pn^upn^d ; 
stroking four times on the face with four pair.s of iub'/jio and with ptptu ; pendant 
on the chest with the pi pi n. AMiile .stroking he sav' : " I cool, ■'•inihi. let him not be 
sick, let him not be ill. let him sit up. let not his spine I'c brolcen : thus I do to this 
man: tend him. thou (LXXVI.) The •m'/u/'c is a cure for headache. There 

is no bf/ijn. for .sii/u/V' does not cause sickne" : it only makes men well. 

Matekolo mav not kill the kmii foig : we do not know whether the patient may. 

There is an altar of u/u/a with four iiiiright stones in Eaiido. next to Matekolo's 
hou'e ill Karivara. 

//e-; !::rJn . 

An old widow of Xarovo. whose name i' not recorded, lui' also a charm for headache. 

A leaf is rumpled aial applied to the head ; ii'bnoipt and knnibOn used as 
pendants ; the skin of I'llnlo ii'haiiani i' tied round the head. Prayer : '' Lithn noso 
pniii/i,ih‘. iiiisn ciintio'oi’ii ,iihitfii." I am lui.ible to translate ; apparently it contains 
Some verv unusual wi.)r(ls. since our interpreter. Samiiai. couhl not luiderstand it. 

The old ladv also demonstrated on one of us a cure for pain at the back of the 
head ; 'he rubbed a leaf of j>i pi h on tlie poll with the words : " A’o>o iuthn dhii/uijohi. 

/lOfO mlb'l. ilHtllOIIO'O td. tj! poillin fd I'jlli. l'liri>‘llfoilf lllbilfil. 


Riifimiio. 

Ther-i is no Iryijn /■ai/oiiio. but onlv a cure : it belongs to Widow Yuru. vhu Uses it to 
heal v'oiiiids. 

Friction (iiipibi) ot the wound with scrajied bark of nn with the words : ” I rub 
this wiiund. let it close the wound the ... let him liatlie. and let him he eased, 
and let me make nii/oiiio on him and let it cease.” (I.,X\dI.) Friction of pn.'idpiini 
and k'lriivrfe root on the wcuiid ; .shoulder-belt ot hudun nd.n nibntii . iiiburi and roku ; 
pendant of four pair.s of r'nnp ; sjiitting with pn^npH'ni .scrajied with the nlinki shell 
The jiatieiit wa'lies in fresh water for four davs. then may wa'h in the sea. The cure 
last' as long as the wound ; if it does not heal rpiickly it i' cut (t/iii)). 

The jiossessor of the cure mav not kill bat' (rekf) iior nimibdtiniilo. a big fish in 
the sea that eat.s gras.s, j)o.ssibly the dugong : tliev botli " belong Raijonio." Widow 
^ uxu may not e^'en look on if thev kill the'e aniniid' 
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K. Aii(/e Mate. 

Aitr/e Mute are spirits connected with fishiiiii. and they aho cau<e vomiting-' to 
anyone who meets them on the beach. 

Setting np : the leaves were ])lucked by Paila and the numbers here given are 
the numbers he showed : one leaf of runiho. one pair of ovoee. two of putneelu. three 
of riro. 

Removal and driving awav are not recorded. 

Treatment : three leaves of pata. foiu- pair.s of para, hiur pairs of nro. four of 
gncjua Aiuje Mute are dipped in salt water brought to the house for the purpose ; the 
Yiatient is sprinkled with the water (/;•//) ; pendant with all these leaves. Prayer ; 
■■ Come down, depart, vou the Aiuje Mate, and do not haunt this man. and let him 
live, so come down, depart sickness, illness, the Aiije Mate. (I.XX^1II.) The 
patient vomits and recovers. 

Suita. Paila's " brother." taught him ; there was no fee. There is an image of 
Ain/e Mate in Reiijo. The leaves enumerated above were also ]iut on when a man 
first visits Reiijo. 

Duti rhna. 

Leoki cures diarihcea with a girdle in the following manner : he takes one long 
stem of rolxu and skins it. als(j one of wild eava. lays them alongside, makes a knot at 





the einl of each and at the same end a kn<tt common to both ; he puts them roimd the 
waist and crosses them as in beginning a sailor's knot. (Text-fig. '1, a. The two are 
treated as one). He then passes the knotted end under the free end an<l over the girdle 
from below (Fig. 1 h) ; it is then passed downwards between the girdle ami skin, then 
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through the '^malI triangle formed ou the left side of the figure (Fig. 2 c). Tlii^ is 
then pulled tight. Then Leoki scrajie'- a .stick of the black kanui'io in [iiari luhirabi) 
tvith a rilitn'ki shell and puts the scrapings in a leaf of ivi {elo ivi) : he likewise scrapes 
a branch uf fitii into a leaf of tifa ; he takes the hiuai-iion powder tcith the fingers 
(not the jialm) of the right hand ; the tifu with the fingers of the left, and rubs the 
belly and legs down to the feet four times. There is no prayer. Thi^ is repeated till 
the ailment cease.-^. but not exceeding four davs. 

Co oil! (Aaceif). 

I have de-cribed the nature and hnjo of this disease (p. 22o). Leoki has a cute 
without keiijo : a leaf of ikjiiijh is dipped in fresh water and applied to the chest ; a 
branch of loinjo^ ynjatu is broken and the juice collected in four leaves of ugioj'i and 
drunk. 

Sdlaita liDandaiid. 

nDiti'daitii is a pain in the inner aspect of the thigh ; this is also known to Leoki ; 
he applies the stem of a dracaena leaf to the thigh and tears it from the point lengthwise, 
but without severing the halves, saving : ” I rend thee, ndandana. come down, depart, 
lie in wait for a man who will step over thee, then leap over to him." (LXXIX.) 
He sets down the leaf at the parting of ways with one half athwait one path and the 
other half Iving across the other path. The prayer sufficiently explains the action of 
the charm. 

y a lions. 

VuiiiHi-i is a disease similar to leprosy, but the cure is very simple. Pinju of Ove 
rubs the sole of his foot on that of the sick man four times. There is no l-ynjo 
connected with it. Pinju was taught by Mio. 

Keiijo iidende yogoto causes permanent erection of the penis or clitoris. 

Panjala is a sore head accompanied by insomnia ; the cure is known to iiDomo. 

The following is a preventive charm performed on me by Kundakolo the day 
before I left the island. He took a herb called pasapasn njiama and tied it by the 
.'tern to the neck with a prayer that wa.s approximately as follows : ” The pasupasa 
pendant here, heal Hocart, may he arrive in Fiji, may he live, may he stop, then may 
he go to England, mav he live, let him not be ill, to-morrow may he depart, may he 
plant the magic kvrurdc. be favourable." (LXXX (a).) He made me a present* of 
the root of a knruvete plant used in medicine. The whole formula is an interesting 
instance how unsettled the words are and how they may be adapteil to circumstances, 
except in the case of a formal varavara. The words thus recorded were not exactly 
what he had said, but when I insisted on knowing the actual words he gave the 
following mutilated ver^^ion : ” Come down, sickness, disease, and let this man live, 
and let him wash and let him live, be favourable." (LXXX fj).) Evidently no 
importance i.s attached to individual words. AVhat he gave the second time was 
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evidently the average foiniiila in healing a sick man. which show.s that what he used 
preventively was normally used as a cure. So also with Pam : Sulutava will hanu on 
the neck of one who is about to go into the bush leaves of /•im. opopeom, n/joii. rao, 
I'indora. inhuni. all which e.vcept cmj are used in treating ca.ses of Paro. In putting on 
the leaves he says : " Put on the neck the bunch of this man. Be favourable, do not 
kill him. look after him." (LXXX (c).) 

On one occasion Maekera. in.structed bv Sulutava. wore leave.s of mhirl mhi, i and 
paro. The mbirinibiri appear in the cure. It is the custom when going intri the 
bush in unfrequented parts, especially early in the morning and late at night, to hang 
leaves on the neck. He who goes to Patu Kio arm' himself auainst the spirits of the 
mountain with leaves of ncnja Irhi : when they go a-nutting or jrass near a place 
haunted by man spirits, they use as a protection leaves of piku. gdiydiolpili and 
paripari : the paripan and the (idiiicIii.Hfiili occur again in Pandahgeto's cure for 
madness (p. 236). and the pilm in setting up the Imjo. The leaves thus worn in the 
bush are a matter of common knowledge. It is al.'O common to wear a dead man's 
tooth about the neck ; Gegesa e.xplained that he wore his because he was afraid of 
spirits at night. A precautionary treatment can also take place on return fir.un the 
bush : one day as one of us came back from an excursion Kundakolo tore lengthwise 
two leaves of a species of l:art(rttr with leaves half yellow, half green, and with them 
stroked me. saying : " He has been in the bush, he has been in the bush, do not be 
angry, you the mad spirits, do not be angry, you bush spirits, let him not be ill. and 
be favourable to this man. and let him live after having been (?) in the bu'h. in the 
place of mad spirits, in the place of spirits, be favourable oh 1 " (LXXX [d] ) The 
name of this treatment is Simhoro. which means to start as in surpri'C or 
fright. 

On another occa.sion Kimdakolo. reflecting that we went about distributing 
tobacco, and were thus exposed to witchcraft {inba), consulted hi« spirit, who told 
him to put leaves {vovonja) on me. and wlu> further announced tluit I should go to 
Fiji, return to Eddystone. and thence to England, and not be sick. Kunda accord- 
ingly took one pair of toton 'mbrinhe and four of lonjamboe. and ntankiroko. with a praver 
of which only a garbled version was obtained ; " Let Hocart live, let him not be ill, 
let him not die. let him live, let him not die." (LXXX(c).) The leaves were then 
hung on the ireck with tnamiiroko. 

Hbana can cure the bite of a centipede : spitting on the wound with pn^apn.m ; 
the •tern of the pa-^apasn is tied round the ankle. 

The sting of may be cured by micturating on the .sore part. Fumigation 
with ndjirimhiri and rirn. 

I have kept apart a series of charms belonging to Xanya because thev are not vet 
part of the lore of Eddystone. They really belong to Hanning Straits. The disease 
is produced by an animal exactly in the manner described to me bv one Sopalehe; 
of Bugotu. 
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Xanya kno\s-.'. the following ; — 

Kmjo ijohiijohi (a kind of lizard) ; henjo Pilikonje (a black beetle with long legs) ; 
ktnjo R'fko (the so-called uiuana : monitor ?) ; kenjo ndole tut (snake in the stomach) ; 
krttjo iiyu^ere (octopus) : ke»jo kuni (a frog). Thev are all derived from his father. 
Eau. a native of Vagena in the Manning Straits, who migrated to Za^'a then settled 
ill Limga. 

The pravers stand as I heard them, although the grammar is certainly wrong ; 
either because Xanya has an imperfect knowledge of the Edd}-stoue language, 
or because he is carele.ssly changing from one person to another. MX get such 
incoherences as '■ enter thou (the animal) into thv (the man's) belly and let him 
(the animal) eat thee (the man).’’ 

Octopus. 

Setting up : four pairs of lehlo on a stick of ivory-nut palm. Prayer : '' Be 
favourable, ye octopuses, and let it stand up. and eat the belly, and let it eat thee, 
let it eat the entrails, and let him die. the man who eats.” (LXXXI {a).) The 
octopus enters the thief and causes pain : if it stretche.s out its tentacles to the man's 
head, the man dies. 

Eemoval ; stroking with four elo rara. Prayer : " Be favourable, thou octopus. 
Come down and de[)art.'' (LXXXI ('<).) 

Cure ; we witne.ssed it as performed by Xake. Xanya 's adopted son, with the 
assistance of Xanya. Xake, on feeling the patient, recognized that it was an octopus, 
and no snake : could tell this by the shape : moreover, in the octopus complaint a 
man does not vomit, and can eat a little, wherea.s the belly snake gives vomitings. 
Xake kneaded the j)atient's stomach very deep, rubbed his hands and blew upon 
them : kneaded again, rubbed and blew ; then he took a heated leaf, of which we 
do not know the name, and pressed it very deeply in the stomach, which he then 
rubbed, heated the leaf again and repeated the operation three times, then placed 
the leaves in the thatch. The patient sat up and began to knead the stomach with 
the kind of movement used in diagnosing tumour : at the same time he muttered a 
praver we have not got ; he blew on hi.s hanfls and rej)eated the massage a second time. 
He ga\ e ■|)lace again to Xake. who took .some scraped bark and rubbed it between the 
breasts ami on the flanks, .speaking the while : he blew on his hands, and after a 
'econd friction iimerted the leaves in the thatch ; he then put a creeper as shoulder- 
belt over the right shoulder. We .subsecpiently obtained a jirayer used at the 
fomentation : " Be favourable, thou spirit, thou octopus, let live this man', be 

favourable.” (LXXXI (c).) dVe were also told that nddete and itioe were used in 
the fomentation, ntkuntkti as shoulder-belt, but we have no great confidence in these 
statements made after a long interval of time by an unsatisfactory informant. 
Period : three days (none for the spirits) at the waning of the moon on three succe.ssive 
months. Re.strictions : coco-nut. dome.stic areca and betel, washing, liming for the 
three days of treatment. 
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Two puddings are made : one small one is eaten at the patient’s house, the large 
one Xanva take.s witli him. He oft'ers up some of both— the fii'.st in the patient’s house, 
the second in his own. In uSering the tiist. he says : " Here is yom: pudding, spirits, 
be favourable, let this man sit. let him bathe, let him live, let him drink, let him eat 
betel, be favourable." (LXXXI (</).) They all partake of the small pudding. At 
home he uses the following words : " This is your pudding, ye spirits, the puddiiiEr of 
the man who is ill, be favourable.’’ (LXXXI (e).) 

Gol iigol ij . 

Gohifjohi (? ruhn'ojii), a kind of lizard, enters at tlie anus ; he eats up the entrails : if it 
Lioes up to the throat the man hicc<.>ughs violently, and dies. 

Treatment : fomentation with : shoulder-belt of rah'irn.hu tuider the 

right arm. Praver : " Be favourable, ye spirits, come down thou ijiihiijohi . depart.’’ 
(LXXXII.) 

Ken jo Rako. 

Setting up : four leaves of the ivory-nut palm in a stick of /■i’/n/i’ : " Be favourable, 
thou ralv, be favourable and enter the anus, and enter thy (vie) peni.s. thy belly, 
and let him eat thee, and mayest thou die." (LXXXIII (a).) 

Driving away : same as removal ; ” Be favourable, come down and depart. I 
drive away, and let me eat it.” {LXXXIII (hj.) 

Removal : stroking with four leaves of rum. two in each hand : ” Come down 
and depart, thou kenjo, and let me climb the areca palm." (LXXXIII (i-).) 

Treatment : breast-pendant of two pairs of rura. crossed shoulder-belt of 
I nknrnku ■. kneading with empty hands. The ])rayer goes with the belt: "Be 
favourable, thou the spirit, be favourable, thou the mko. come down and depart." 
(LXXXIII (i/).) Period : 3 — 1 in the last days of the month : one month only. 

BfJIg Sn-ih (nDoIe tiu). 

We do ni'it know Xanya’s ” belly snake." but flo.gaviri has obtaineii such a h njo 
Iroin Sula of Luhga ; it is the only case we know of such a kenjo being in po'^e-.sion of 
.1 native of Eddvstone. The snake enters a man's belly and eats his entrails that he 
dies ; it does not ascend higher than the stomach. 

Setting up : a fruiting slmib of nku pulled up by the root' and tied round 
with oqu in a forked stick, which is bound round with the oka with the words : " I 
'hall set thee up. thou keiijo, whoever eats thee enter the bellv of the man. thou the 
snake, and eat the entrails of the man. and let the man die." (LXXXlV(u).) If 
this is ineffective, a bit of mhun creeper is added with the words : " Thev eat thee, 
so [ set thee up. thou mhiiri.'' (LXXXIY (b).) 

Driving away : none. 
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Eemoval ; spitting on the Jctnjo with pasiipa^a. All who intend to partake of the 
fruit eat and ^pit on themselves : thev also eat of the stem of a pim stripped of the 
skin of njdatono. and of the large kananan'. saying : I eat this first, afterwaiah 
niav I eat the coco-nuts." (LXXXIV (c).) 

Treatment; spitting with pa^ajxim : fomentation with four leave.-, of nii:n : 
m<i>'age. Dming fomentation he says : " 1 treat the man here, and let him live." 

Soya mav kill snakes. 

Xarive.-. fretpiently have lump> on their arni' or h-g- : " All meat he come one 
jdace." These swellings are called "snakes" (ndoh). 


Manmny Strads Chaiins (Potana Titqena). 

Turtle fishing in Manning Straits is very productive of sickness. 

Special charms exist. Xanya. by descent a Manning Straits islander, has a charm 
for this sickness : pendant of four leaves of in.biriinbiri : belt of /namaroko ; shoulder- 
belt of nipa leaf on the right side, of the skin of rol'a on the left-hand side ; massage 
with the root of huravdt ; pa.sses (tacusia) with the empty hand over the face : spitting 
with pasapasa : pendant of pasapa-ia leaves, with the following prayers ; " Be favour- 
able, spirits in Manning Straits. Lower Vagena, Upper Vagena. in Silavarovorovo. in 
Vatiruvorovo, two old women in mBikolia. Siningai, in Rokana. Matovagi. you four 
Eoroto in Gage, you four Kandakita in Lapangoa. you four Eoroto in Gage, thou 
the Mateana in Matovagi, you two old women in Matovagi : you two prostitutes." 
(LXXXV ('•/).) Matavagi is probably the right spelling. 

iiGuruiiguiu of Xarovo, knows the Mule hare or " Bad Return " (from a journey), 
which he says is the remedy for the Maiming Straits complaint (/c‘ Yaijena) : he 
eats pu.^apuia and gives some to the patient ; .spitting with the same : pendant of 
two pairs of in.ata siio. two leaves of paro. saying : " Live the man here, be favoitrable, 
thou spirit, make him live, you .spirit.-.." (LXXXV (b).) 

Period : 2 — i -r 1 at any time of the mouth. He learned it from Hega of 
Eoviana. 


Mann. 

I have translated the word mana by “ be propitious." " be favourable." grant." 
etc., but the word is imtranslatable. The native translation i.s " you .speak true.’’ 
applied only to spirits and old men who, possessing charms, as. for instance. Rinambesi. 
Mbolana. a fio/ofi- or garden shrine, henjo, or Mad Spirit.s’ shrine. It is to these what 
io-^olo is to ordinarv mortals ; the opposite of both is hoJia. " to deceive." " lie." " be 
in err(7r " ; thus, if a man goes out fishing he will ask Einarnbesi, who is " all the 
same tornaAeP and owns a honitn shrine, to hiana. ” All right.” savs Einarnbesi, 
" you will catch plenty.” If the words come true. Einarnbesi nuDia ; if the fisherman 
fails, he says Einarnbesi is false (koha). The word is sometimes used transitivelv 
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vdtli the suiiix-;((' ; we might then translate it "grant.” or "grant my prayer in 
respect of this man." or " be favourable to this man.” In Eddystone only Rinainbesi 
and ilbolaiia. both verv old men, are maim among the living, but Haiigere. who live.s 
in Eoviana, is rintiia for boivito. He set up a bonito shrine in his adopted country 
which proved most successful. Having a quarrel with the people, he returned to 
•Simbo for a while, and during his absence the people of Eoviana. were most unfortunate 
in fishing. All three are chiefs : Rinambesi is chief iii Karivara. 

Teachimj. 

C'ltmmoiily our informants would merely give a list of names of plants without 
even mentioning whether thev are used for pendants or stroking ; in fact, they would 
iv'eiit any inquirv into their uses as asking the same thing twice ot'er. It tvould 
seem, therefore, that to the native the mode of iisinsr the plants is self-evident as 
-oon as he knows the name : thus, if manmroh) is mentioned it is plain that it is put 
Tuimd the body : other leaves, it is plain, are used for stroking and then hung on the 
neck. Exce])t where there is a special feature, .as in the elaborate madness taboo of 
Pandahgeto. notliing but the name wcjuld be re<pured. Moreover, the applicant 
for knowledge, being generally a relative, is pretty sure to have seen it performed. 
.\.s for the prayer, it is left to di-cretion unless it i.s of the raraenrn type ; even prayer- 
111 which names occur are not always handed down carefully, since the owner often 
confesses that his teacher knew the names of the spirits but (lid not tell him. 

For the methods of the shark and the crocodile taboos the reader will have to 
await Dr. Rivers' report.s ; but in my later visit.s I collected the followinu information 
.about them. 

Shark Taboo (Kenjo mbaiiia). 

Mlioever eats fruit protected by the shark taboo will be eaten by a shark. Paila . 
who owns the taboo, may not kill .sharks, nor .see them killed, because when Tokala. 
his " mother's father,” died, hi< body was left in .Vlengora ; when thev went to see 
he was (rone, and in the place was a .shark which jumped into the sea. Alembule 
obtaineil from Paila some pasapaia which he spits on the canoe to drive the sharks 
awav if they come and break it. He aho rubs hi' arms and h‘gs with the pasapasa 
before ,2oing out bon •■to tishina. He toM u' that once a tulal wave, caused bv an 
eartiK'piake. swept Paila out to sea. but a shark coming up. Paila got on his back 
and was conveyvl to land. Though not himself accpiainted with the hr a jo. Ale 
had been told U'lt to kill shark' or the spirits would be cross and kill him. 

The possession of the shark kenjo has tabooeel sharks to Billv Keana also : if 
he kill' a shark. " shark cross, he tight Billv. Billy in.i more alive.” If lie does kill 
one he goes out to sea with one large ring, one pniojosia. one mlnvi. one arm-ring 
and dro[)s them into the water with the word' : " Here is the peace offering for vou. 
the shark' : the 'tump of the coco-nut leaf has fallen on thee, and be gracious ; 
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the peace offering for you sharks, you gOLU.” (LXXXVI.) ” A coco-nut leaf r^tump 
has fallen on ymi " is viorirarara for " kilh thee " ; the word kill i^ taboo becaitse 
he make> It njo with the shark : he wants to make peace {/iihulf) now. he doC' not 
sav "kill.” that i-s whv he sav- "a stump has fallen." The '■turn}) of a coco-mit 
leaf {jjijjd'itu) i' the siaa of the shark taboo. (I’l. XXIV. Fig. 4.) 

Ximu also has to respect sharks hecau.se a body was left in the bush : after three 
days they could not find it. On talking to spirit- it an-wered that it had eoiie t(j 
sea a- a shark. 

CfOOlhlr Titbiii) (Kciijo (Iirn). 

Alembule may not kill the crocodile for the following reason ; "A man of 
Kariyara died and was left in the bii-h. After four day- they went to sea ; they did 
not find the body, but a crocodde. ' Vdiere i- that body I ' said they, and diyined 
with the ring {muibuhii). The spirit said. ' I am not dead : I am a crocodile.' 
They went down to the -ea." Xguruhgitru knows the story ; that is why he may 
not kill crocodiles nor may his children, nor Ale and his parents, Xgurungtuu alsc> 
knows the crocodile taboo. 

Paila may not kill the crocodile or see others kill it because Tohgere of Mbetapiro 
changed into one, 

lY. — C urses. 

The wtin.l niaxhi covers a number of customs which we would variously describe 
as oaths, carses and abuse, but the fimdamental idea seems to be that of curse, and 
I shall therefore u.se this word to express it. 

In one of its commonest uses it is a taboo. In outward form it may resemble 
the kenjo very clo.selv. One ca.se we saw and heard of in detail ; as we were going to 
Simbo through iMbulolo and were about to follow one of the two paths, our companions 
pointed out that it was barred : a utauJu stood there, and so in evident trepidation 
they took u- rouml the other way. Xdote. son of Kundakolo, had made it : his 
father e-Xplained that the yoiuig man objected to the use of the track by the people, 
going between Sinibo or Karivara and Xaroyo ; it was not a ” road, he objected, 
but hi- hou-e. and to compel them to go round he barred the way. saying : " The 
man who walks there let him walk in the defecating place. (LXXX\ II (a).) 8ome 
month- after we found it gone, but the track was only u-ed to go to Mbulolo. 

It may be -et up on a canoe. A\e saw one set up by Pore of Karivara on his 
canoe : he had lopped oh the side leave.s of green twigs of ujaujala. and wrapjied the 
tup round with ptro and stuck them in his canoe. Ondaite s -lave was sold to him 
In- a chief of Xdovele for " eating a uiauln." that is fruit protected by a curse. A man 
out (;f spite can taboo hi- house to his enemy, leaving acce-s to others. He will -ay ; 
■■ The cur-e. let him eat excrements the man who enters the house. ' (LXXX\ II (h).) 
He can also make a curse to ])revent hi- property from being stolen. A whole territory 
may be tabooed in this way to the inhabitants of another district, as when Soga and 
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Eeiubo excluded the men of Simbo by proclaiming : “ The ciir.'e. do not come down 
to Xarovo." iLXXXYII (i-).) The curse was removed by an exchange of rings. 

A girl mav be prevented from marryinu by a curse. She may pensiiade her 
father to take awav the ctir'e : the suitor may present a ring to induce him to do sO, 
but if the father is inexorable he will refuse it. The curiou' feature is that no names 
are ever mentioned in anv of the formuhe obtaineil. vet the taboo applies only to 
one particular per'uii. Thi' was made perfectly clear in an ocular demon-tratioii 
in which stones were itseii to rejtresent the rejected suitor and the others to whom the 
curse did not applv. A man may claim a young woman to himself liy making her 
Ids iiKinhi. 

A curse mav be used to 'top a fiulit ; " The evil curse, you two do not wre.'tle." 
(LXXX^TI ((/).) b)n the other hand, it may be used as a challenge or summons to 
aid. When two men are lighting, the friends on both .sides come up and say : " Gita- 
na inaala. ho ia ra fihthorori (1) iitlnpn," Tile meaning 'eeni' to be : '■ A'e are bound 
by a curse, so let us all light." 

If a man breaks the curse. " he no sick, he no die. he nothing " ; he is liable to a 
tine of one large or one small ring, according to the magnitude of the curse (what 
makes a big or a small curse we do not know) ; tlie fine is called inwa ; if he does not 
pay up. they fight the next time they meet. 

A curse may be retrospective : a case occurred during our tisit. Pendi^ 
Eiapitu's wife, picketl up some of Xambuko Xanja’s nuts in sj)ite of the latter'.s 
taboo, called henjo paleha. The owner, in anger, " swore ” at Peiidi'.s net ba.'ket [im). 
She Used words like these ; The man who has picked up my /'u/v' and put them iutit 
his basket, put them into his net. let him sit upon them. (LXXXVII (i ).) The 
effect was that Eia could not eat her nuts. Eia had to kill a pig and make 
The cerenionv. of which we do not pus'C's the derail, was accumpanied by the 
following praver : " Let me juirify (;) you. you the nets, the baskets, the packages, 
let me not dwindle sO that I die.” (LXXX\TI (/).) A bit of the neck called ■'kuru- 
kuru " was burned in the house for the spirits with the words : ” Here the pig 
for V(.)u. spirits, pg-/,-//. dij not be angrv. vou tlie loiiiale. the rcm (jh 1 " 

(LXXXVII (</).) 

Another way of expres'ing the curse is : ” Let him who stole from me defa-cate 
on his ba'ket." A fine of an arm-ring is ])aid bv the oitVnder. 

Mania also covers our word oath, and in this sense the theorv seems to be the 
same as ours. If a man accuses another i f theft and is met by a denial, he will sav. 
for instance : " Swear, you have stolen the matches." To wliich the accused answers : 
" I have not taken them, skull house iu Xduli.” or ” Slttill house in Mhirti. I have not 
stolen." (LXXXVII (h).) 

An inhabitant of Patiisogara will swear by the skull house in Xjarembanara, 
Pandanjlru by that in Mbulonau, Alembnle by that of iMbiru. If the accused does 
not swear he stands convicted. 
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Cursing and bad language are both mauhi : to curse and to abuse are both 
vavahinda. Xuts may be abused, but not shell money. Bad language may not be 
used to chiefs either, or old men, or an elder brother. Here are specimens of native 
swearing ; “ Eat excrements/'" ” Eat woman's privates."’ " Thou woman's privates.” 

“ Thou excrement,” Eat clitoris, anus,"’ ” Thou clitoris, thou anus,” ” Eat the 
privates of a woman,” Eat the women's confining house,” Carve up thy sister.” 
{LXXXAHI (/).) The expression tu (go defaecate) is often used playfully — for 
instance, in answer to teasing — but real angrv swearing, such as is used by white 
men. we never heard or noticed. 

V.— Text.s. 

LVII. 

(a) Pint na kenjo iige piunia, manani tu ago na kenjo pini ; tinoni mi gania mi 
havele tu. mi mbele tu ko mi mate gana, ko ma gona pania pa n'ivere, nge sainia 
na hgua kenjo ara, iigara gania, ko mu mana tu ago. 

Or ; manani tu ago na kenjo pini tinoni mi gania ; mi havele, etc. 

(b) Xge hgula vagorea pania. lago tu pa na tambima, ago na kenjo. 

(c) Xge pua havele, mana tu ago na pua pini, mu riu tu, ago na havele, mu riu 
tu, ago na mbele, mu mbeto tu na mtigi tia. mu mbeto tu na mtigi mbatu, mi toa 
tu na tinoni pini ra, mi ganigani na tinoni, mi mbuku tu na tinoni pini ra, mi piala na 
tinoni, mi puta tu na tinoni pini ra, mi ogono na tinoni, mi lomoso tu na tinoni pini, 
mi .soana na tinoni pini, ko mi toatu ooo. 

LVIII. 

Kati iko, hge mati ganigo, ko mu koni sai ago na kenjo, mu lago tu pa na mua 
kenjo. mu koni vatakekuru. 

LIX. 

(a) Xgara gani hahulia na hgua sura : mu mana tu ago. na kenjo, ko mu vagia 
na tinoni. 

(h) Gore tu ago na kenjo, ko mu lago pa na mua kenjo, ara hge mburana, hge 
mati gani. ko hge ke iko. 

(c) Ma vagore, ago na kenjo pini, mu gore tu mu riumua, ko ma gania na sura ; 
ma vagore vatonjomigo. 

(d) Kolo Motu, kolo Yae, kolo Srma, varavara vamairi ara, mu vamatua ago. 

LX. 

(а) Ago na gusu pa Volavola 6, ago na gusu pa Yaro 6, ago na gusu pa Eupe 
deva u, ago na gusu pa Lokomo, ago na gusu pa Humbolo, mu koia na kenjo pini. 

(б) Mu gore mu riu tu ko ma gania, mu koni vatakekuru, mu koni vatambelo. 

(c) Gore tu ko mu riumiu, gau na tuturu, ko niu koni ovai. 

LXI. 

(a) Xa tinoni gania, ai takombu na njolena, tumbu na niboana, takoroto na 
lagima, ai mimitamago. 
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{h) Mu gore tu ko mu riumua ago, na kenjo, ko ma vagore panigo. 

(c) Ma irusaonigo, na kenjo, mu lago tu pa na mua kenjo : iige ke iko, nge 
ke nanulu, nge irusao vatonjomigo. 

LXII. 

(n) Pini na kenjo, mana tu, gau na gugusu pa Gelikumbolo, mana tu. ago 
Loupaiigo, mana tu. ago na vambana, mana tu ago, Yao, mana tu ago Xoevonja, 
mana tu ago, na mbirotupe, ko mu vamatea na tinoni gania na kenjo. 

{b) Gore tu, na kenjo pini, ko mu riumua, lago tu pa na mua tambuna ; mu 
rill tu mu tongo pa na mua kota, mu koni samugai, ko mu riu tu ago. 

(c) Xge vambukua na tinoni pini mu tapiara, na mamandara, mu tamimja tu, 
riu tu iia mandara (sic), mi toa tu na tinoni pini ; ria pu nu isoiiia nia mu lago pago 
tongo. ko mu mana tu ko mu {leg. mi) toa tu na tinoni pini 5, mi ogono pa n'ivere, 
mi mbilua na mbatuna, ginja tu. 

LXIII. 

(a) Pini na kenjo. mana tu. tinoni mi ganigo, kenjo pini, mi kita. ko mi iteke ko 
mi galegale pundapimda, ko mi mate ko ma gona pana pa n'ivere. 

(h) Gore tu na gugusu Mbetasise. gore tu na gugusu Galagala. gore tu na gugusu 
pa Rokana. gore tu na gugusu pa Xdaembanara. ara na kenjo, mu koni sai, mu koni 
korakora. gore riumua ago, mu koni londo. mu koni iiere, mu koni kitakita, mu koni 
kaka repi. mu koni garogaro, gore mu riumua ago, ko ma piala n’imburu, piala 
n'uala. 

(c) Luniania na tinoni pini, vamatea na kita. ko mi (? ma) luniana vagorea pania, 
mi toa tu na tinoni pini. mi lavata na tinoni pini. mi tovutovu pa na kolo, pupulei pa 
na pie. vape pa na pie, ulo pa na pie. iso pana kolo, virongu pa na kolo. 

{d) Manania na tinoni pini. vasagea na ndoko. Korapa inbaiiara sa. iMinja 
mbanara. Mbariki, Kavuru mbanara. Savena. Suna, Mbukulu, gau tamania na 
.salaiiia. 

LX IV. 

{a) Xge . . . mu mana tu ago, na kenjo, tinoni ai gania. ai kesai. mu nu 

mana tu pago, ko rende tu gale pundapimdana. na tinoni ai ganigo. 

(b) Xge mainisigo ko ma tekua gore ko mu mananiu para ago, ko iige vagorego. 

(c) Xge varivandoko. mu mana tu ago, na ndoko, mi lavata tu mi orae tu mi 
njoiia tu. 

LXIV (1). 

(а) Xge gasa turn, ko mu vagia, na mbage. na tinoni ai ikoa, mi vitigi tu na 
tinoni. 

(б) Irua na vasigona. nge mati gaui, ko ma gania. 

(c) Iru vagorea na kenjo, ko mi lomoso. ko mi mbeto ko ma kesa nUmburu. 

(d) Xgula vagore pania na mbage. ko mi toa tu. mi mbeto tu vea na tinoni pini 
ra. iige gua, mu nu mbeto na mbage. 

T 2 
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LXY. 

(r;) Titiuiii oania na sura kt-njo. ai vntu tu na lulit/una pa iia liujina. mi ratati tu 
pa na pe:?o. koi matatu na tinoni. 

(6) Gore tu acrci na kenjo pini ku mu koni vapua na tinoni ko nia ^•a\'ap()le panipo. 

(a) Ma paiigai na inbeu pini. mi muln .-age jia na tiana. 

LXVL 

(a) ilii mana tu gau na kenjo. niii ranja tu pa na tuntitunu. pa na pimdapunda. 
pa na lima, pa na neiu-. 

(b) ilaua tu ago na tomate,. mu lago pa na iniia kenjo. mu koni sai. mu koiii 
vatakeku[m]. iige [ke] iko ara. 

(f) Gore mu riuluiu. pan na tomate kenjo. gau no tuva. 

((/) Pdunia tu. ago na tuva. ko mi toa na tinoni puni. 

(<.) Tuai tu Wavu. pan na tomate. mi ke tumbu. mi ke vitiai na tinina. 

if) iSigitlai ma limbu tu tinina. mbeto tu vitigi. mi toa tu. mi njoiia tu. Limbu : 
" he tinish >kk all over." 

[ij) Tamil na tomate. vatoai tu Wavu : mi ke tunibu. mbeto na tinina. mi ke 
vitisi. 

LXYII. 

(t/) Xana na ianiu pja gau na kenjo, nana tamugau kamande hgoele. kamande 
lipoele kotua na kenjo. gau kamande hgoele pa Mbakia, mana tu kiambakia. Tupom- 
bakia. Saeniali. ilbukumenia. manani tu piago na tinoni ikt>a na kenjo. karu lipa mana 
tu. 

(6) Iru vagorea gona panya, mu koni mule pja na tinoni ago. riu pa na tinaniu. 
tin pa na tamamu. riu ghotosai. 

(() Kill tu.<age pa n'oka, kapori jiepuna pia na peso, ago na tomate kenjo. mu nu 
ke mule immdi, nina tu nm nii mule gore pa na nibatu tinoni. ago. ani venu kami 
mbokolo ; ai ke venu kojumi tu ago na tomate kenjo, tinoni sa ganigo. ago na hgua 
kenjo : niu riu tu. mu lomoso tu pia na jiie. liu tu ehai na hgavoso, riu tu ehai pa na 
oka. sage mu ramata pa na piaka .-^a ahporo pia n oka. ai mu nu vea ago, mu nu riu 
niundi, mu nu riu mu kamboka. mu nu riu poto.'ai miia ago. 

At ii'it iiu vea aijo : ptidgin tianslation, '' What's the matter ? Go away behind. 

(d) Xpula piania. hpula vagorea p’ania. mbeto ago, mbeto. toa na tinoni. nm koni 
mule mundi airo. hpara venu na ndiokolu njouana. 

{i-) iMana tu ago. ago na hgoele toiiimu. ago na tomate garaniba. gau kamande 
hpoele toiiina. 

if) Yana tu ago. nianania na tinoni piini, vatoai tu. 

(//) Y.ina tu ago, ko mi mbeto na kirehge. 

(//) Xara yaimi tamugau na tomate kirehge. mana tu. Ina tu goto sai na tinoni 
])ini. ma na ke mule mundi. 

(!) Xara tamugau, hgoele toirindi. ago hgu tamania. ago ligu loai venu piaia isa 
na piotana. 
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LXVIII. 

la) Yatiirua na keiijo. mu maiia tu na kenjo piiii. mu pongai na tiuoni. 

[b) Gore tu ago na Paro, ko mti riuniua, ko ma gania na imia. ma gaiiia na 
sura, ko ma ke.^a n'imburu. ko ma vagia n'uala, latu ko mu riuniua. 

(c) Riu tu ago Paro, mu ke siiverei lani ko mu riii tu. 

(</) Xge salania na tinoni pini, na vovonja (four times), magogoso tu. gore tu mu 
liuniua. gore pa (i tu) na Paro. gore tu X'Ange Mate, gore tu na Mateaiia. gore tu na 
Tambu Koina. gore tu na Tutmu. gore tu na Xdinandai. 

(ej Vaturua rau na tokoro ; tie pu mai hiko, razaia tu. 

¥ t 

if) Zoiopia na tokoro, imbu pangoele. meke varirazai, gore taloa. Zoiojna : 
caji'ize. 

Iq) Tatuisia rau na mongo, magogoso. gore taloa mua. 

LXIX. 

(n) Manama ago na kenjo pini ra. mi oka igana. paleka tape, paleka kiko kate, 
paleka peto, paleka novu, mi manania na kenjo pini. 

(b) Agula vagorea ngua na kenjo pini ko mi lomo.so. 

(c) Irua para na kenjo pini ko ma gania n'inda. 

(d) Xge salaiiia na tinoni pini ko mi toa tu. 

(e) Yotu tu ko mu riuniua. ago na tagosoro. ko mi toa tu. mi mbuku tu. mi 
ganigani tu, mi magogoso na tinoni. 

(/) Xa tinoni pini nge salania. mu mana tu. gau na tomate. ago na Xjiripele ; ai 
toa tu. ai ke mate. 

LXX. 

{a) Mu mana tu ago. ago na keiiji.^ pini, mu kombu ase. mi takombu tu. tutu na 
livo. mi yambo na mana. 

Tutu : tvas said to be " varaixtra talk.” 

(h) Mana tu, ago na kenjo pini. magogoso. nge gua. 

It is not clear wkether the f'lye gua belongs to the prayer or not ; in many cases 
ivhere it occurs it ha.s not been put down because it appeared not to belong to the 
prayer. 

(c) Gore tu ago na kenjo ko mu riumua. mu koiii vata kekuru. mu[ke] ranjai na 
tiuoni. 

LXXI. 

(а) Gore tu. gau na kenjo pini ra. "oana sage tu pa n'ulu. 

(б) Mana tu gau na tomate. mi toa tu. mi magogo.so tu na tiuoni pini ra, mi 
mbuku. mi ganigani tu. 

(c) Kolo Himi. kolo Mbuka. kolo Suloga. Hega. 

LXXII. 

(a) Xa kenjo pini, mani ikogo na tinoni, mu ranja pa na tia ko mi vitigi tu tiana 
na tinoni. 
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(b) Iriit'au[n]igo, ii'imljuru. ku ma pialigii. 

(c) Xge vagorego iim lomoso tu. nm iiiibu tn. ago na keiijo. ko ma tekugi:i. nia 
piala n’imburu. 

(d) Xgula (four times) pania, Leanambako. ngiila ngiia nia te Xgohele. lige iigula 
ugiia nia te Tunge, iige ngtila ugua nia te Rapo ; iige ngula nia te Kive. manani tu 
pan Kive na Kombitru. mi ke mo. mi ke mo. mi ke vioro. mi toa tu, mi ogono tu. mi 
imbu. iige guinia para na komburti. 

(e) Kjule. nge njuleia na vitigi. na mba. njule vagore pania ngua pananiiia pini. 
ko mi mbeto tu mi kalavinjiri tu. iige guinia na vitigi. ko mi mbeto tu. 

yjide : meaning imcertain ; possibly a Xdiike word. 

( f) Xa vonjamboe tamugau, na tomate. na kuri. mi mbeto tu. 

(g) Ma kenjo n'imbuni pini. na tinoni mi gaiiia. mi vitigi na tiana. mi mo. mi 
vioro tu. nge guinia pa na ngua kenjo pini. 

(h) Xge irusao imburu. kati vagore, ma irasaonigo. 

(f) Xge vagorea na kenjo, mi lomoso tu mi imbu paiigoele tu, mi ke ranja pa iia 
tinoni. 

(j) Xge kamu, nge salania para na tinoni pini, komi toa tu, mi ke vitigi na tiana. 

(h) Xge vaimbu te Tunge, manani tu Tunge, ko mi ke vioro, mi ke kamu mba, 
mi ke \ntigi na tiana, mi mbeto tu. 

(?) Pupula (four times) pani, Onda, Misu, Pilu, Axi o : mi gore ko mi riu ona, 
ko mi toa tu na tinoni pini, mi mbuku. mi ganigani tu. 

(m) Xgula pania mba, njiama, mi gore ko mi riu ona ko mi toa tu na tinoni nge 
salania pini. 

(/i) Xgula vagore pania na njiama, na mba, gore ko mi riu ona, gore ko mi 
katira. 

(o) Pini ra na mbokolo tamugau. na tomate, ma riu ma salania, mu lipu tu pagan 
mbokolo pini. 

Lipu ; to pay for goods received in credit. 

(p) Kara mbatu manji tamugau na tomate. tamu Onda. tamu Misu, tanui Pilu, 
tamu Ari, tamugau tamania potana, ko mana tu, nara manji tamugau na tomate. 

(rf) Kamande ngoele pa Eano. gau Kamande iigoele pa Takapo, gaii kamande 
ngoele pa Tirolivotu. gau kamande ngoele pa Xarilulumbi. 

LXXIII. 

iNIu ke varivatariiniu ago, na iku pini, mu vamatea na mbolivu pini. 


LXXIV. 


(a) Kolopiri mu nu .salana ago ; ai mbeto tu na tumbn. 

ib) Tia n' yamu tamu na tomate, mi mbeto na tumbu. mi ko ni mule. 
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LXXV. 

Mu rill ago iia giimba. mi toa tu na tiiioni piiii. mi vagiinii njoiia tu. mi Ice \agia 
na giimba. 

LXXVI. 

Xge valomo^o. iia sinare. mi ke vioro. mi ke mo. mi tougo vanvata. me (ke) 
takombu lokaiui. iige guina na tinoiii, mu pau>i tu pago. na sinare. 

LXXVI I. 

Ma ngula na ma.soro pini ko mi njunju na masoro, na raki. mi ogono tu. ko mi 
niago tu ko ma ragoniia. ko mi mbeto. 

LXXVIII. 

Gore tu me riiimiu. gau n'Ange Mate, mu koni ovai na trnoni pini ko mi tua tu, 
ko mu gore tu ko mu riumiu na mo, na vioro, n'Aiige klate. 

LXXIX. 

Pangalanigo. ago na ndandana, mu gore tu mu liumua. kopiini tu kami tinoni, 
ko mi lalagigo, ma mu gasa katovo. 

LXXX. 

(а) Xa pasapasa vovonja pini, salania Hukambule. lago kamii pa Viti. ai toa tu, 
ai toiigo. ai ke m 5 , mbeto lago pa Englani : ai toa ai ke mo. mbugo ai riu ona, ai letea 
na kuruvete tambuna. manani tu d. 

(б) Gore tu na mo, na vioro. ko mi toa tu na tinoni pmi. ko mi ogono, ko mi toa 
tu. mana tu. 

(c) Pakua na vonjavonja tinoni pini, manani tu mu koni vamatea. mu pausi tu. 

(d) Sa suverei pa na mungumungu, sa ropa, mu koni ■<ai, gau na tuturu. mu koni 
sai. gauna toniate pa mungumungu. pa na kota tiituni. pa na kota tomate. mana tu 
gau d. 

(e) Mi toa tu i Huka, mi ke md. mi ke mate, toa tu, mi ke mate. 

LXXXI. 

{(i) Mana tu. gau na ngasere. ko mi turn ko mi gania na tia ko mi ganiao. mi 
gania na lagu ko mi mate tinoni sa iko. 

(h) iMu mana tu ago na ngasere ; mu gore mu riu ona. 

(c) Mana tu, ago na tomate. ago na uga.'ere. ai toa tu na tinoni pini, mu na ( i nu) 
mana tu, 

{d) Xara na inanji taniugau. tomate. munu mana tu. mi toiigo tu na tinoni pini, 
mi ogono tu mi toa tu. mi mbuku tu. ini piala tu. mu nu mana tu. 

(e) Pini na inanji. gau na tomate. na nianji. na tinoni sa 1116. mu nu mana tu. 

LXXXll. 

Mana tu gau na tomate. gore tu. ago golugolu. mu riumua. 
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LXXXIIl. 

{a} Mu maiia tu. ago na rako. mu maiia tu ko uui tonu' na linji. ku mu tuine na 
penjelunui. na tiamii. ko mi ganig(- ko mu mato. 

{b) Mu mana tu. gore tu ko ran liu mua. nu'uu<a<j ko ma gaiua. 

(e) Gore tu ko mu riu mua. ago na kenjo. ko ma kesai imburu. 

(<l) Mu niana tu ago na toniate. mana tu. ago na lako irote ko mu tin mua. 

LXXXIV. 

(u) Ma vaturugi-i. ago na kenjo. ani gaiiigauigu. mu iiu tome pa iia tia tiiioni. ago 
na ndole ko mu gania na lagu tinoni ko i mate tu na tinoni. 

lb) Xiram uanie.'j ko iige -'i.ini va'agieo. aso na lubmi. 

ic) Ma gani kemia. mbeto ma gani n’iiula. 

LXXX^^ 

(o) Mana tu na toraate pa Vagena. Vageiia Peka. ^'agena Ulu. pa .Si Lavaro- 
voi'uvo. pa Vatirou(ji'ovo. karii uguele pa Mbikolia. Siniiisrai. pa Kokana. Matovagi, 
gau kamande Roroto pa Gage, gau kamande Kandakita pa Lapaugao,. gau kamande 
Eorotu pa Gage, ago na iMateana pa Matavagi. gau karu iigoele pa Matavagi. gau 
kamande mbimbolo. 

lb) Toa tu na tinoni pini. mana tu ago na tomate. vatoai tu, giia na tomate. 

LXXXVI. 

Xara na mbulemiu pagan na mbagea : sa ukaigo pepelata ko mu mana tu ; na 
nibulemiu pa gau na mbagea. gau na tamasa. 

LXXXVII. 

(а) Tinoni .soana lani ai ioana tu pa teteana. 

(б) Xa maulu gani tea tinoni tome pa na vbna. 

(c) Xa maulu. mu koni lagere pa Xarovo. 

(d) Xa maulu kikerina. gau kani mu koni varimborori (? varimborimboii). 

(^) Tinoni >a tiro na ngua nari kura pa na mani. sa kura jja n ira. ai tongo pa 
n'ulu. 

( f ) Ma gulasa vatangalo ngau. gau n'ira. na mani, na olu. ma koni peinia roni- 
roni ko ma mate ara. 

liiiiiiioin i.-; a condition like Eitu. 

iU) Tia mborogo tamugau kakisa na tomate. na tuturu ko mu koni sai. gau na 
tomate, na vea b. 

(//) iMaulu muko. ago iigu ikoa na mace^i — Xgeke tekua. Tambuna pa Xduli.or 
Tambiina pa Mbiru. nge ke iko. 

(0 Mu gani tea. Mu gani keiide. Xa keiide. X'a tea. i\lu gaiii pindo. linji. 
Xa pindo. na linji. Mu gani na kende rekoreko. Gani .‘^avo. Kumbolia na luliimu. 







FIG. 3. KEXJO VITIGI TIA [p. i48). 


FIG. 4 


KEXJO MBAGEA (SHARK TABOO) 
[p. 261). 
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GOLD COAST • STRING GAMES, " 


By C. L. T. GRiFi iTir. 

The followins slrinc; licrures were collected at the Gold Cf>ast School of Survevincr in 
1921 and 1922. The large majority, all except Nos. NXIX and XXX. were taught to 
me bv G. H. Boadi,. of the Akyem Abuakwa tribe, of Begoro near Kyebi. Eastern 
Akim. The school was situated in the Manya Kiobo di^trict. from where only two 
figures were obtained. There are many more figiire.s --till to be collected, particularly 
from the region round Coomassie, The Northern Territories and M’e-tern part of 
the Colony would also probably prove a fruitful ground. I heard a rumour that in 
Ashanti the old people can make flgure.s which have a derogatory or abu.sive significa- 
tion 1 It is to be hoped that some resident official will be able to dig these out. 

The native names and -ongs that go with the figure.-, are given in the Twi (or 
Tshi) language, but I have not attempted to follow the local sy.stem of traii'cribing 
the words, a cumbersome and peculiar .system invented by German missionaiies. 
I believe. 

The descriptions follow the lines laid down by Dr. Haddon. but I have also 
used the words '' under " and ” over " to economize space a.s Mr. M". "W". R. Ball 
has done. References are nun le to Miss K. Haddon'.s Cnt'.-i CraJU-s Fron/ Maui/ Lamh 
(Longmans. Green and Co.) and to Mr. Ball's St/'iin/ Fi/iiire^ (second edition : Hefer and 
Scm-. ). In many cases I give the length of the string used, as Boadi was very particular 
about this. In some illu.strations two black dots are placed near the strings which 
shotdd be pulled to make the figure disappear without tangling, as this makes the 
exhibition of the figures more effective. I would recommend that a ‘'fisherman's 
knot be used for making the loop. The ends can be trimmed off flush, and the 
knot hammered to a spindle shape that makes little obstruction. I have given the 
actual time Boadi took to make the figures, which will recpiire the perfoimer to be 
very skilled to equal. 

Openings "A." "Little fishes" and " Navahoe " occur, and there are several 
new openings and movements, three of which I have named "Akim twist." ‘‘ Twi loopis.’" 
and Twi extension. " The last is nearly the same as the " Caroline extension " (Ball, 
p. 02). All three occur in string Game No. I. which is therefore put first. 

IManv IVest African tribes possess a large number of enigmatic savings in the 
form of a statement and a reflection on the statement. A moral is understood. 
Language teachers call them riddles and answers, but the word "riddle " is hardlv 
suitable. As an e.xample ; ” Put forth your hand to touch it. but do not touch it " ; 
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■■ It smart? tvcptse than red pejtper.'" The moial of this is stated to Ijt. Do a thuiir 
thoroughly, or do not do it at all.” Another of these " riddles ” goes with string Game 
A’o. XIV ; ■■ It threatened rain. Imt did not tain " ; " The evening will not be' calm. ” 
This is explained as meaning that suppressed emotions are apt to break out badly. 
There is no apparent connection between the saying and the string tigure that I can 
see or could get explained to me ; the words are saicl while the tigure is being made. 

On my arrival in the Colony I asked a senior official, intimately connected with 
native affairs, whether string tricks were done in the Colony. He said he had never- 
seen any. and was pretty sure that they did not exist. I got hold of them in this way. 
I was taking a class in knots and lashings, old R.E. work, and was having the u-pual 
fun with reef knots and " grannie.?." when Boadi, not to be outdone, said, " Canyon 
do this i ” and showed me the ornamental knot (Fig. 31). I copied him, and 
made a loop of the .small rope we were using, and managed to do " Little fishes ” 
(Haddon. p. 12). He then said that with a piece of string he could do something 
like that, and the road was then clear for the following nsdtia aba. or ■'string 
games." 


I. — A:xts with IVixcts. or Birds ix .v Bush. (Mfoiafo nnoma >te kirai- Knoma.) 

All eight-foot string is used. (1) Place the loop hanging dovui ecpially on either 
side of the left arm. the proximal string over the forearm and the distal string over 
the wrist, (2) Pass the ri,ght hand through the radial pendent loop, then distal to 
the distal ulnar pendent string, then into the ulnar pendent loop from the far side 
(Fig. 1. A). (3) Turn the fingers upwards and draw the hand to you through the 

radial loop, then away from you, distal to the radial distal string and into the radial 
distal loop from the distal side (Fig. 1. B). (1) Extend (Fig. 1. C), producing what 
may be called the Akim-twist opening. (5) "With the mouth, pick up. first, the 
light wrist proximal radial string, and, secondly, the right wri.st distal ulnar string, 
marked in Fig. 1, C, and draw out. (6) Pick up the mouth loops between the left 
index and miildle finger.s clo.se to the month, palm turned down, .so as to have two 
short loops pD.ijccting dor, sally between the left index and middle fingers. (7) Pull 
out the■^e two loops about two inches and fold one down to you, and clip it between 
the left thumb and index, and fold the other down from you and clip it between the 
left middle and ring fingers. (8) M ith the right hand pull up the distal dorsal loops 
of the left index and middle fingers about one inch, and with the right index and 
middle fingers pick up the.se loops on their dorsal tips. (9) Extend, releasing the 
left index and middle finger distal loops, but taking care that their proximal loops 
do not slip ott. Movements ((>) to (9) may be called the Twi-loops movement. 
(Ki) Close the hngers over all the finger and palmar strings, throw the wrist loops 
over the fists and e.xtend ; unclench the fingers. (11) Pass the thumbs distally to 
the radial index strings and proxiiually to the ulnar index and radial middle finger 
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strings and proximally into the middle finger loops and return (or. shortly, thumbs 
over one and pick up two). (12) Pass the middle fingers away over, down and 
under the ulnar middle finger string which they pick up on their back tips. (13) With 
the thiunbs press down the radial index string. Separate the hands, palms away 
from you. Movements (12) and (13) may be called the Twi extension (Fig. 1, D). 
Time, by Boadi. 13 seconds. 



FIG. 1. 

Note . — The way the strings are caught round the right and left fingers will be 
either as in Fig. LB. or the reverse, left for right, according to which loop is folded 
to you in movement (7). In this figure, and in most others involving the Twi-loops 
movement, either loop may be folded to you without affecting the result materially. 
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II. — A Bat. [Oha.) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) to (4), Akini-twist opening, as in Game I (1) to (4). 

(5) With the mouth pick up the far cross, marked B in Fig. 1. C. and draw out. 

(6) to (9) Twi-loops movement, as in Game I (6) to (9). (10) Close the right thumb 

and fingers over the two distal strings and turn the right hand tlown, through the ilistal 
strings and the right wrist strings, so as to let the right wrist tlorsal struigs slip off ; 
turn the hand up again, and it will have loops on the index and middle fingers only. 
(11) to (13) Twi extension with rigid hatid o/dg. as in Game I (11) to (13). The left 



FIG. 2. 


hand is held with the fingers pointed up and the right hand palm down as in Fig. 2. 
The left hand is then waved slowly towards and from the right hand, keeping strings 
tight, and the figure is supposed to repre.sent the slow flapping of a large bat, vampire, 
or flving fox. Time, 11 seconds. 

III. — Reeds by the Side of a River. (Called by Boadi '' Tumi no toidmire " 
(reeds along the Tano), and by a Coomassie boy " Pra ho demire koro 
(canes only by the Pra) ). 



A ^-ix- or eight-foot string is used. (1) to (4) Akim-twht opening as in Game I 
(1) to (4)' (5) With the mouth pick up the strings marked 1st and 2nd in Fig. 1, C 
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and draw out. and tlimw oii the hiuji-: only from both hainG. and let the^e loops 

hang down from the mouth between the hands. (G) to (9) Twi-hjups movement, 
as in Game I (0) to (9). (10) Grasp the striiias tvitli the fingers tlosed and throw the 

remaining wii^t loopjs ovei the fi^t.s. All strings now are on the index and rniildle 
ringers. 1 11 ) t(j (I’l) Twi extemion with both hands, a.-- in Game I ( 1 1) to ( lOl. Time. 
9 .Seconds. 

IV. — A Ghief's Hammoc k. (Alirininin.) 

An lUght'foot stiing is used. (1) to (1) Akiiutui't opening as in Game 1(1) to 
l U. (5) to (9) Pick up stiings rvith mouth and Twi loop them as in Game I (-5) to (9). 
(10) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string and pickup from below the ulnar 
index and radial middle linger strings, close to the lingers, and retuin. (11) iTasp 
the hngei's over the ulnar midiTle finger and file palmar strings, and turn the li.inds 
down through the tviist radial and ulnar strings and extend with fingers pointing 
away from you and palms facing out. Thi.s produces the hammock (Fig. 4 1. Time, 
9 seconds. 



From this figure the first figure can be obtained: — Turn the hands up again, 
letting thumb loojcs and ulnar little finger string.s slip off. There is a loop on each 
index and middle finger as in Game 1 (If) wliich may he completed. Thumbs over 
one and pick up two. followed by Twi extension. 

T'. Ax Axt'.s H\m.mock. (TGhj (tydkntn .) 

A hve-foot .stung is used. (1) Hold the string at point.s about six iiiehes apart, 
and move the left hand away from you ainl to the right .so as to make a small loo]). 
Insert the fore fingers in this loop from the far side, turn the lingers up and extend, 
making a ilouble loop on the indices, parallels in front and a cross behind. The 
.string from the bottom of the left to the tip of the right index must be in front of 
the other string forming the cross. (2) Pass left little huger under the left proximal 
ulnar index .string, tvhich it picks up on its back tip and returns, and pass the right 
little huger under the right distal index .stiing. which it picks up on its back tip and 
returns. (The same string is taken up by the two little fingers.) (:3) Both thumbs 
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pass over the proximal radial indices string, the left thimib picks up the left distal 
ulnar index string and returns, and the right thumb picks up the right proxuual 
ulnar index string on its back and returns. This is the far string of the original 
back cross. (4) Both middles pass over the distal radial index string and pick up 
on their back tips the proximal radial index string, nmning straight across from 
finger to finger, and return. (-5) Both thumbs press clown the distal radial indices 
string near the indices, letting the loops they had on slip off. (6) Turn your hands 
to face away from you, and keep the index and middle lingers pressed together, and 
stretch the figure tight. By bending these fingers hook the string running from tip 
to tip to you, then down and away from you. so as to dive tmder the string ioining 
the little fingers. Turn the palms of the hands outwards and extend, producing the 
ant's hammock. It is more like a rustic garden seat. Time, 5 seconds. To undo, 
release all except the indices. 



YI. — Leopard Skix. (Okgcm dkgiri ctiea, Leopard back fur.) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) to (13) Make “ Birds in a bush,” String 
Game No. I. (14) Stick out your tongue into the triangle under the central cross of 
Fig. 1 . D, and hook back the central cross with its turned up tip. Hold these two 
loops firmly with your lips, and pull out .so as to make a big triangle. Eelease the 
top twists of the middle fingers and the thumbs (Fig. 6, A). (15) Bring the left hand 

near the mouth, back upwards, and pass the index under and the middle finger 
over the two mouth loops. Clip the loops between the fingers and release mouth. 
(16) Fold down these two short- loops standing up between the left middle and index 
fingers, one loop to you and the other from you, keeping them in position with the 
thumb and ring finger. (17) There are now three dorsal strings on the left index 
and middle fingers. Pull up the ceyitre loop.« about one inch. (18) Pick up these 
two short upstanding loops on the tips of the right index and middle fingers. Separate 
the hands, drawing the right index and middle finger loop strings from between the 
left fingers, and taking care that the distal loops on the left fingers are not pulled off. 
Movements (15) to (18) may be described as Twi mouth loops, and take up centre 
loops from the left hand. (19) Pass the thumbs over both radial index strings (one 
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mns straight across and one runs through the complex plait in the centre of the figure) 
and pick up on their back tips the four strings that go between the index and middle 
fingers, and return. (20) Bend the middle fingers down away from you and pick 
lip on their back tips both their ulnar strings. (21) With the thumbs press down 
both the radial index strings, letting the four strings slip off the backs of the thumbs. 
Extend, making the ” Leopard skin," as in Fig. 6, B. Movements (19) to (21) may be 
described brieflv as Twi extension on double strings. Time, 35 seconds. 

IVhether the figure will come out correctly or not depends on which loop is 
folded down to you when doing the Twi movements. If the wrong one is folded 
down to you the resulting figure will be practically the same as the " Parrot s nest, ’ 



MOUTH ueops. 

A 



no. 6. 


which is given next. So. also, in that game, if the Twi is done wrongly the ” Leopard 
skin will result. The man who showed these games never made a mistake, but 
in less skilful hands the two figures come about equally frequently. It is curious 
that so similar figures should have such different openings. 

YII. — The Pakrot's Nest. (YAo bon ano (Parrot-hole-edge, and represents the 
orifice of a pairot's nest in a tree stump).) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) Hold a double loop hanging in the right 
hand, and clip this double loop between the left index and middle fingers about 
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three inches from the tup. Release the ri^ht liainl. (2) Fuld duwii one of tlif'c 
upstanding loops to you. and clip it between the left thumb' and index, and full the 
other down from you and clip it between the left middle ami ring iinuers. (3) With 
the right hand pull up the distal dorsal loops of the left index and middle timiei.' 
about one inch, and with the right index and middle tinker' pick up the'c loojis on 
their dorsal tips. (4) Extend, releasing tlie left index and middle ringer distal 
loops, but taking care that their proximal loops do not .'lip off. Movements (1 1 to (4). 
shortly ; Twi loops to a simple double loop, (o) Thumbs over three stiings aii'l 
pick up the ulnar middle-ringer string and retuin. (6! With the right haii'.l take 
the left index loop off its ringer. paS' the lo(,p uiidei- the palmar string and iet.l,[( e 
it on the index above the palmar stiing. Repieat with the right index loop. Eelea'C 


L.V.'acLE. R.irtlQDLE. 




thumb'. (7) Repeat moveineiit (d). (8) Re[)eat movement (b). Release thumbs. 

(9) Thumbs over one and pick up two .strings. (10) Bend the middle fingers down 
aw<iy from you, and pick up on their back tips their own ulnar strings. (11) M'ith 
the thumbs pre's down the radial index string, letting the two strings slip off the 
backs of the thumbs. Extend. j)alms awav from you. This produces a figure verv 
like Fig. 1. D, but there is a simple central ci-u" instead of the looped central cros' 
shown there. The remainder of the movements of this figure are exactlv the same 
as those numbered (14) to (20) of the ” Leopard skin.” Game Xo. YI. The stiing that 
is iii iiri r t(j you of the central cross that is taken up by the tongue is the one that must 
be folded fn you in the subsequent Twi movement, or the entrance to the nest will 
be closed. Time. 3.d seconds. 
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VIII. — Double Diajionds. (Xo native name.) 

• An eight-foot string is used. (1) Place the loop hanging down equally on either 
side of the left arm, the proximal string over the forearm and the radial string over 
the wrist. (2) Pass the right hand and wrist radially into the two pendent loops 
and extend. (3) Bring the hands up to the head so that the palms are near the 
ears, and with the mouth take hold of the two crossing central strings, shown on 



Ji 





ITG S 


Fig. 8. A. and draw out. forming .r large triangle. (4) to (7) Pick np the loop.s from 
the mouth with the left index and middle fingers, and continue the Twi-loops 
movement as in Game I (ti) to (9). producing Fig. 8. B. (8) (.’lose the fingers over 
all the finger and palmar strings, throw the wrist loops over the fists and extend, 
tmclenching the fingers. (9) Thumbs over one and pick up two. (10) and (11) Twi- 
extension movement as in Game I (12) and (13). Time. Lo seconds. 

u 


VOL. LV. 
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IX. — Birds are ix the Graix. (y,oiiiu noinu vKodi riniri.) 

This gives the same net-work as Game Xo. I, but by another manipulation, 
and the way it is eaught on the fingers is different. A six- or eight-foot .string is 
U'-ed. Keep the strings slack while the figure is being made. It is dilficidt to finish 
with the central cross in the centre and the diamonds well formed. If you work 
tight, the central cross may come out at. or over, the top. when quite a different 
figure results. (1) to (I) E.xactly the same as the Ant's Hammock. Game Xo. V. 
movements (1) to (I). (5) ith the mouth, take up the right distal palmar middle- 

finger string. Draw down the middle finger and release its dorsal loop. Pass the 
right middle finger over the string that it has just dropped and pick up the mouth 
■string on its back tip. Do the same on the left side. (6) With the thumbs, pres> 
down the distal palmar strings of the middle fingers and release the little fingers. 
Extend palms away (Efig. 9) ; then say. ” Xond noma nkod'i auin:' (7) Then shout 
■■ Fuse .' i.e.. " Shoo ! Release thumb and middle-finger loops suddenly, and the 

liiids have flown awav. 



The working of the figure is easy, if the strings are kept slack, but Eitropeans 
I iiid it difficult to pronoimce properly the word I have spelled Fire . To attempt 
the “ Fu'F purse up your mouth as it about to whistle, press down the tip of the tongue, 
and try to say Sh ’’ without mocfing the tongue. The “ e" is very .short, and as vou 
.'ay it the corners of the li 2 )S are drawn hack .'^harply. Time, ID seconds. 

X.- The Sx.tKE Eliubixc; a Tree. (Ono nkoforo adobe .) 

The ■■ adobe " is a tia-e that grows on the banks of rivers. An eight-fijot strino- 
i- Used. (1) Make a double loop of the string. Holding the double loop in the 
light hand, twi.st the double string clockwise twice round the left wrist. (2) The 
right hand places the double loop it is holding between the index and middle tinkers 
of the left hand, which is held palm downwards. The loops project upwards a coujtle 
c>f inches. It makes no difference whether the left -nTist radial or the left wrist ulnar 
strings are placed proximal. (3). (I) and (5) Continue the Twi-loops movement as 
in Game I (7) to (9). (fi) Clench the right and left fingers over their stiinas, and 
by rotating the right hand twice round the left clockwise, remove the loops from 
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the left wrist. Extend and draw tight. Open the fingers. (7) Pass the thumbs 
over the radial index .strings, and under the two twisted strings, that are between the 
index and middle fingers, which they pick up on their back tips and return. (8) and 
(9) Twi-exten.sion movement as in Game I (12) and (13) (Fig. 10). Time. 8 seconds. 



XL — The Wave. (Xo native name known, but my name for it was considered 
quite appropriate.) 

A six-foot stiiiig is used. (1) Wrap the string twice round the left wrist clock- 
wise. (2) Pick up the long pendent loop with the right hand, and make a loop about 
six inches long at the end of the long loop. (3) Holding the two .strings where they 
cros- with the thumb and index of the light hand, pass the four strings between the 
index and middle fingers of the left han<l. held palm downwartls. so that two shoit 



loops project upwards dorsally between the left index and middli' fingers. (1). (.3) 
and (b) Goiitinue the Twi-loops movement as in Game I (7) to (9). (7) Clench the 

fingers of both hands over their four strings in each, and pass the rioht hand twice 
clockwise round tlie left, so as- to remove the loops from the left wrist. Extend. 
(8) Thumbs over one and pick up two .string.s. (9) and (10) Twi-exteiision move- 
ment as in Game I (12) and (13) (Fig. 11). Time. 12 second.s. 

XII.— Four Diamonds. (No native name.) 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Twist the string twice romid the left index. Insert 
the risht index proximally into these loops and extend. This is the Little fishes " 
opening (K. Haddon, p. 12). (2) Pass the thimibs over the proximal radial index 

u 2 
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string and pick up on their backs the two ulnar index strings. Return under the 
distal radial index string. (3) Release the index distal loops. (4) The indices 
bend down away from you. then turn to you lifting up their radial string, then turn 
down to vou over the ulnar thumb string, then further down and away from you under 
this string, which they pick up on their back tips. (5) Release thumbs and extend. 
(6) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings and release index distal loops as in 
movements (2) and (3). (7) Repeat movements (4) and (-5), only this time the string 



first lifted up by the index does not pass straight across, but i.s caught in the centre 
in a general twist of the strings. (8) Thumbs over one and pick up two .strings, as 
in movement (2). This time the index di.stal loops are not released. (9) Pass the 
middle fingers over the distal radial index string and under the proximal radial index 
string, which they pick up on their back tips. (10) With the tips of the thumbs 
press down the strings which are palmar to the middle fingers, and extend (Fig. 12). 
Time. 12 seconds. 

XIII. — Ax Orchid (?). (htea trr. Explained as a plant that grows on the top of 
leaves.) 

A -ix-foot string is used. (1) As in Game XII (1). but twi.'it the string counter- 
clockwise round the left index. (2) to (-i) As in Game XII (2) to (-o). (f))and(7) As 
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ill Game XII ((j) and (7). but with the hft hand onlg. (8) to (Id) A> in Game XII 
(8) to (Id). The radial thumb string i^ caught in the centre of the figure over the 
ulnar middle-linger string. This has to get untwisted. (11) Rotate the left hand 
away fioni you and down, then up to you. bringing it up between your right hand 
and body. ]>alm facing you. At the same time rotate the right hand countei -clockwise 
half a turn and move it to the left. The hands cross at the wrists, palms facing you, 
and the left hand nearer to you than the right. (12) Arrange the loops neatly with 
your mouth. (Fig. 13.) Time, 15 seconds. 

XIV. — Rain. (This is the figure that accompanies the so-called lidille refeired to 
in the introduction. ) The following Twi words are .said while the figure is 
being made ; — "Tide hdde. bsaa beta, n-dnijd unnto ; bnn-nnn nkodiro tomin 
" It threatened to rain, but did not rain ; the evening will not be calm.' 

A six-foot string is used. (1) Holding the string with the fingers of the two 
hands about thiee inches apart, make a small loop away from you. Insert the 
indices into the small loop and the thumbs into the large pendent looj). Separate 



the hands with the ])alms away from you until the strings are tight and form a broad 
figure of eight, then turn the palms to face each othev. the ti[)s of the thumbs passing 
under, and clear of. the index strings. (This is the ' Xavahoe " opening. Ball. p. 10.) 
(2) Pass the thumbs over the radial index string and under the ulnar index 
strings, which they pick up on their liack tips and return. (3) Pu'S the middle 
fingers over the radial index string and pick up the ulnar thumb string on their back 
tips, and return. (1) Release thumbs and extend. (5) Pass the thumbs over the 
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radial index striiitr and pick up on tlieir back tips the two .■>triug> that jat.'? between 
the index and middle fingers, and return, (fi) Pass the middle fingeis away fioni 
you and down, then under the ulnar middle-fingers string, which they pick up on 
their back tips, and retimn. (7) AVitb the thumbs press down the radial index stiing, 
letting the two .strings on the backs of the thumbs .slip off. (Fig. 14. ) Time, -j .seconds. 

XV. — The 1V-\ter Tortoise. (Osudanna.) 

An eight-foot string doubled produces the best effect. Fig. 1-5 is drawn, for 
clearness, as with a single four-foot string. The de.scription also is worded as if 
a single loop were used. (1) (Jpening ” A.” using the middle fingers to pick up the 
opposite palmar strings. (2) Pass the thumbs over three strings and pick up on 
their back tips the radial little-finger .strings. (3) Turn down the middle fingers 
into their loops so as to hold down the palmar strings crossing over the loops, (4) ith 



the mouth take the radial thumb string in the centre and draw out a little. (-3) Lower 
the tips of the thumbs and bring them up again outside the mouth strings. (6) Bend 
the thumbs so as to hold down their palmar strings, the mouth >rring-.. Relea-ie 
mouth loop. At this point it helps to press the tips of the thumbs and middle fingers 
of each hand together. (7) Turn the hands, fingers pointing down, knuckles facing 
inwards, and extend, releasing little fingers. When the .strings are tight, open the 
thumbs and middle fingers to the fullest extent. Drop the figure on the ground. 
(Fin. to.) Time, 8 seconds. 

XVI. -The L.txu Tortoise. (Ahjek/jedie.) 

String and remarks as for the Water Tortoise. (1) " Position I “ i on both hands. 
Then pick up the left palmar string from above with the right middle finger, turn 
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up towards you and return so as to make a twist in the cross loop. Repeat with 
the left middle finger through the right middle-finger loop. (2) to (7) As in "Water 
Toitoir.e. Game Xo. XV. movements (2) to (7). (.See Fig. 16.) Time. 10 seconds. 


XVII. — The Rapids. {Ohoroto.) 

A six-foot string is u.sed. (1) Opening " A," using the middle fingers to ])ick up 
the opposite palmar strings. (2) Turn all four fingers of both hand- down through 
the little-finger loops, then away from you, up and return, so that the former ulnar 
string is now dtji'sal to three knuckles and becomes the radial index string. (6) Turn 
the first three fingers down through the thumb loops, and up to you. picking up the 
radial thumb string, which now goes round three knuckles and becomes the ulnar 
ring-finger string. All strings are now on the first three fingers. (I) Pick up both 
railial index strings with the backs of the thumb:^ and let the two long dorsal strings 



of each hand .slip over their fingers to the front. The dorsal middle-finger loop must 
not be moved. This movement should be done without using the right hand to 
remove the left dorsal loops and vicr Cfrxa. (5) Turn the irrdex and middle lingers 
down into the thumb loops and pick rtp the radial thumb strirrg.s. releasing thumbs. 
(6) Pick up both radial inilex strings with the backs of the thumbs, and let the two 
dorsal loops from thumbs to ulnar side of rtriildle fingers slip over the irrdex arrd 
middle fingers to the front. (7) Turn the index and middle fingers down through 
the thumb loops close to the thumbs and up to you. picking up both radial thumb 
strirrgs. Relea.se thumbs. (8) Pass the thumbs under the radial index strings arrd 
into the middle-finger loops proximally ami pick up with their back tips the radial 
middle-finger string and return. (9) With the middle fingers clip down the two radial 
index strings, release thumbs and extend the figure on the indices pointing awav 
and on the palmar tip of the middle fingers turned to vorr. (Fig. 17.) Time, 
t) seconds. 
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X\ 1 1 ippER Di'^h. (Sdiim/ti itiulH-'!v. A copper (li'h with a cover, a.-, used for 
keepintj jewellery in. nr small articles.) 

All eiiiht-foot ^trills is used. (1) Po.sitioii I on hcith haiiiG. (2) Insert the 
riuht hand in the left palmar loop from below, so that the .'trini; rest.s on the back 
of the right wii^t. Repeat with the left hand. {'■'>) With the left thumb an«l inde.x. 
catch hold of the riaht ulnar thumb and radial little-hnger sttings near those hiigers. 
Withdiaw the right thumb and little finger from their loops. Turn the right hand 
down ari'l awav from vou. to vou and up. .sO as to give a twnt to the light wrist looj). 
and iii'cit the light index into the former right thumb loop, and the light ring finger 
into the touiiei light little-finger loop. Release the strings held by the left thumb 
and in.Gx. Repeat on the left hand. (4) With the left hand pick up the right 
wri-t loop and lej'lace it on the light middle finger. Repeat on the left hand. (.>) Pass 
the thumb.s over the radial index string and pick iij) on their back tips the four strings 
on eithei siile of the middle fingers. (O) Turn the ling fingers down and away from 



vou. aial pick up on their back tips their ulnar string.s. (7) With the thumbs press 
down the ladial index string. E.xtend palms away from you. (Fig. 18.) Time. 
2.7 seroieh. 

XIX. — fb lvt's Beard, followed by Earth. He.vvex. axd Stap.s. {Arjiidniin Koiiiviki : 

A'/f'i ; G'O/O «/'d X-sd/'o //(«.) 

An eightd'oot string is used. ( I ) Opening " A.” using the middle hngers to pick 
up the i mpO'ite palmar strings. (2) Put the little-finger loops on to the ring fingers 
aiirl the thumb loops on to the indices. (3) Pass the thumb.s over five .strings and 
pick u]i the ulnar ring-finger string on their back tips, and return. (4) Take the 
loops oft the indices, pass them under the palmar strings and replace them on the 
indices without twisting the loop.s. Release thumbs. (.5) Pass the thumb.s over 
five stiings and pick uji on their back tips the ulnar ring-finger string, which this 
tinieis( aught in the centre of the figure, (fi) Repeat movement (4). Release thumbs. 
(7) Pass the thumb-: over the radial index string, and with their back tips pick up, 
close to the ring fingers, the four strings on either side of the middle fingers. (8) Pass 
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the ring fingers away from you and down, to you and up. picking up on their hack 
tips their ulnar stiing. (9) The thumhs pre.s^ down the radial index string. E.xtend. 



with the fiiigens pointing away from you. not upward.s. and palm.'; facing. (Fig. 19.\.) 
The double hanging loop is the Goat'.s Beard. Continue with : — 

XIXb. — The Earth. (-4.s«>c.) 

(10) Release the thumbs and the top twist on the ring hnger.s. and extend, 
fintier.s pointing upwards. This gets you back to the end of movement (ti). (11) Take 
the loops off the ring fingers and turn them over, to you. so as to untwist tlie loop-, 
and drop these loops over the whole hand so as to rest on the back of the wri-t. Thei *■ 



i.s now a cross in front, with three string.s in each uppter arm. much knotted in the 
centre, and a single-.string cro.ss behind. (12) Pass the thumbs over the radial 
index string and pick up on their back tips the two strings between the index and 
middle fingers. (Id) Turn the middle fingers away from vou and down, to vou and 
up. picking up on their back tips their ulnar strings. (M) With the thumbs press 
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ikiwn the radial index string and extend, fingers up. palms away and thunibs pointing 
forward.s. (Fig. 19b. a horizontal net with a 8t. Andrew s Cross in a vertical plane 
above.) Continue with : — 

XlXc. — He.a,vex. [Gioru.) 

(l.j) Release thumbs and the top loops of the ling fingers, getting back to the 
end of position (11). The wrist loops must be low on the wrists and radial to the root 
of the thumbs. (16) Pass the thumbs over the radial inde.x string and pick up on 
their back tips the two strings between the index and middle fingei'. ( 17) Turn the 



inidille fingeis to ycni and pick up on their back tips the radial index string, without 
letting the dorsal loop slip off the middle fingers. (18) Extend, the thumbs pressing 
down the ulnar middle-finger string and letting the two loops on the backs of the 
thumbs slip off. (Fig. 19c. a horizontal cross with a horizontal net over.) Do 
not let the wrist loops slip up the backs of the hands. Continue with : — 

XIXd.— St.crs. (Xsororea.) 

(19) Turn the hands to face each other, with fingers pointing upwards, and at 
the same time turn the tips of the thumbs up into the triangles at the tips of the 



middle fingers, catching back the two strings that are knotted together on the indices. 
(Fig. 19d. a horizontal net with three small triangles in the centre, and a vertical 
8t. Andrew's cross below.) Time for the whole group. 30 seconds. 
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XX. — The Horxed Sx.\ke axd vSo.MER.^.iL'Lx.''. (Onahi tui and Pie.) 

I was informed that the Onaka tiri is the horned snake (asp ?). and that it.s bite 
is not poisonous, but the horns are. If you tread on his horns, and have sores on 
vour feet, you will die." PreisaTwi word, the " e " v'ery short, that means to press 
ilownwards with the tip of your finder to make a thing jump. This was illustrated 
with a coin, which was made to jump as the counters do in the game of ” Tiddlet’wink.' ' 
Two performers, P. and Q.. are required. A string three to four yards long is required. 

( 1 ) Q. holds up his right index, and P. wraps the string once and a-half times, clock- 
wise, round it, holding the long end of the loop in his left hand, all tour fingers in the 
loop, palm upwards. (2) P. inserts his right index di.stally into the dorsal string on 
Q’s. left index and pulls this string towards himself until his left hand is hauled up 



about half-way between his. P.’s, right hand and Q.’s left. Tin- two .'-trings which 
P. has been pulling with his right hand mu.st be made to pass the one between his 
upturned index and middle fingers and the other between the ring and little fingers 
of his left hand. (3) P. moves his right hand away from him and <lrops the loop he 
has been holding across the four strings running between the players. (4) P. passes 
his right index, palm upwards, from right to left, between his left hand and the 
loose loop of movement (-’I), under the right, over the two middle and tmder the left 
strings running between the players. (.SVc Fig. 20a.) (5) P. releases his left hand 

and with his left index picks up the loop resting on his right index tip and separates 
his hands a little. Do not pull too tight, but keep the figure open as shown in Fig. 20b. 
This repiesents the horned snake's head. 
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(6) P. puts the wliole of his hands ujnvard.s through tile luojis he has been hokluig 
with his indices, so that a loop rests on each wrist, and turns hi' palms to face Q. 

(7) P. passes his indices over the far cross string (B. B in Fig. 2(Ib). hooks it toward' 
him. turns the tips down, then from him and up. picking up the bases f’. C of the 
little triamrles on their backs, whde the muklle fingers pa" down out'ide. under and 
up inside the outer strings between P. and Q.. which are picked up on the back' of 
these fingers. Q. leaves go his two loops and P. .separates his hands, palms facing. 
(6Ve Fig. 20. C. showing P.'s left hand.) 

(8) P, now grasps the three finger .stiing.s in hi.' htigei' and throws off the loops 
from his wrists, and extends. (9) P. with his right fingers removes the loops from 



his left inde.\; and middle fingers, turn.' them over away from him. and replaces the 
former inrle.x loop on his left middle finger, and hi.s former middle-finger loop on his 
index, and extend'. ( lU) P. passes his thumb.s over the radial index string, and 
under the two string' which go between his index and middle finger', which he picks 
up on their back tips and returns. (11) P. turns his middle fingers away, down 
and under the middle-huger ulnar .strings, picks them up on the back tips and returns. 
(12) P. pres.se' down with his thumbs the radial index string, letting the loops on 
the back of the thumbs slip off. This produce.' Fig. 2b. D. 

(13) Q. now crooks and separates the index and middle hngers of his right hand 
and pmshes the tip' through the net. the index through F and the middle through il. 
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and then hooks them back, to himself, through G and X, as shown in Fig. 20. D. 
(14) P. releases the top turn. only, of the loops round his indices and brings his 
hands together. He then turns his right hand over, fingers pointing downwards, 
and places his right index tip to touch his left index tip. and his right middle tip 
to his left middle tip, and slips the loops off the right index and middle fingers 
on to the left index and middle fingers, respectively, and remo\'es his right hand. 
(1-3) P. and Q. simultaneously transfer their loops on to their respective indices, 
backs of the hands towards each player, and separate their hands a little. They now 
have their four indices pointing up. and sjuead out between them is the doidile net 
shown on Fig. 2Ue. 




(Iti) P. and <). now tuin their hands to face the centre of the net. and get a 
middle finger by the side of each index, in each corner triangle. Bending their fingeis 
forwards, and with the tips of the thumbs to help, they catch hold of the double 
strings forming the sides of the central iliamond, turn their ringers downwards and 
pull, letting the former dorsal finger strings slip off, and making another net very 
like the last. 

(17) Keeping the thumb and finger tip>s together, they turn theii hands so 
that the fingers point upwards, and for a moment the net is held on the thumbs. 
They now slip their ringers upwards into the corners of the net anil release the thumbs. 

(IS) to (27) Movements (16) and (17) are now repeated five more times each, 
singing the song given below. The song commences at the beginning of ( 16) and the 
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word “ ’pre ” is said as the new net is formed, with a jerk, at the end of (16). (18). (20). 
(22). (24) and (26). The net is raised about a foot in the air. slowly, each time, and 
lowered quickly on the word " pre. ” There must be an even number of these 
double movements ; if an odd number i.s done a tangle will result in what follows. 

(28) The net is now laid on the ground, as Fig. 2Ue. P. takes the two nearer 
corners which are uppermost, marketl ” Lift,"’ raises them and lays them 
down on the ground away from him. reproducing Fig. 20. D. It is polite at this 
point to express surprise that the net is not at all tangled up after the turning 
inside out that it has received. 

(29) P. now comes round to the side of the figure, puts his index and middle 
fingers from underneath into the corner triangles, and lifts up the long-shaped net. 
The position at the end of movement (8) has now been recovered, and the game can 
he repeated from movement (9) onwards a.s long as you like. 



FTG. 20 E. 


The song to be sung from movements (Ui) to (27) is as follows : — 

(16) ■■ Yeho-o haiie afaoin ? O-o-o Pre ! " 

(18) ■■ Yeko-o Oicura ' Boadi ' afaoin. O-o-o Pre ! ’ 

(20) ■■ Oina-n gen de-en hen ? O-o-o Pre ■' 

(22) ■■ Oma-a gen hayesin. O-o-o Pre ! " 

(21) ■■ Mede mekoto-o pata. O-o-o Pre ! " 

(26) ■■ Ahoa hi ahefa adi ! O-o-o Pre ■' " 

Translation. — ” To whose farm did we go ? Oh Pre ! We went to Boadi's 
farm. Oh Pre I ^^hat did he give us '? Oh Pre ! He gave us a piece of yam. 
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Oh Pi e ! I put it on the grass-drying rack. Oh Pre 1 A wild beast has come and 
eaten it I Oh Pre ! ” 

The name in the second line would be the name of the player P.. at any rate 
the lir<t time. At the repetitions you could give the name of the player Q., and 
then the onlookers. 

The time for the figure, once round, from movement (1) to the end of (28) i.s 
45 seconds, including the song. 

XXI. — Buffalo Skix (pegged out). (Torotn nhomd.) 

An eight-foot string is necessary. (1) Place the loop over the liack of the iiide.v. 
middle and ring fingers of both hands, strings passing between the thumb and index 
fingers and between the ring and little fingers. (2) Pull out the left dorsal loop \cith 




the light hand about eight inches, the .strings [)ulle'l out to pa.s.s outride the thumb 
and little fingers. Insert the whole right hand into the loop pulled out and exteml. 
Eepeat with the right dorsal loop. (See Fig. 21. A.) (3) Bring the hands near each 

other, and with the left thumb and index tips take hold of the right ulnar thumb 
and radial little-finger strings. Withdraw the right thumb and little finger from 
their loops and turn the right hand away from you. down and up again so as to gi\-c 
a twist to the right wrist loop, and insert the thumb and little finger into the loop.s 
they have ju.st dropped. Repeat with the left hand. (4) Take the right ulnar little- 
finger string and pass it round the back of the right hand and radial to the base of 
the thumb. Take the right radial thumb string and pass it round the back of the 
light hand and ulnar to the base of the little finger. Repeat with the left hand 
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(5) Twist the right radial little-finger .string onee clockwise round the right little 
finger, and the right ulnar thumb string once counter-clockwise round the right 
thumb. Eepeat with the left hand. (6) Lift the dorsal wrist strings over the hands 
and place them on the thumb and little fingers in Position I. (7) Close the fingers 
and thumbs together and turn the tips inward.s, over the palmar strings, and down- 
wards through the triangles, based on the hands and meeting in the centre, and 
e.xtend. fingers pointina away, palms facing outwards, thumbs down and fingers 
spread out. With help from an onlooker the figure can be removed from the fingers 
and laid on the ground. {See Fig. 21. B.) Time. 3.5 seconds. 

XXII. — The Fetish Priest or Ju-.Ju Man. (Komfo anotsche.) 

An eight-foot string is required. (1) Put one end of the loop round the liack 
of the neck and the other over the left big toe, strings parallel. (The finger of another 
person, who need not be skilful in string games, may be used instead of the toe. or 
a convenient hook.) (2) With the right hand wind the string once round the toe 
and pull out the toe loop about 18 ins. towards you. (3) Pass the left fingers 
from below into these four strings, about half-way between the right hand and the 
left toe. so that the thumb is to the left of the left neck string, the index is between 
the left neck and the left 18-in. loop strings, the miildle finger is between the left 
and right 18-iii. loop strings, the ring finger is between the right 18-in. loop and 
light neck Ntrings. and the little finger is to the right of the right neck string. (I) Clip 
the left fingers together and pass the loop held in the right hand away from you. so 
that its two .strings go outside the upturned left fingers, and drop the loop on to the 
four toe strings about half-way between the left hand and the toe. (•i) Pass the 
light index, from right to left, between the left hand and the loose loop of movement 
(4). under the right, over the two middle and under the left toe strings. This is 
the "ame as Fig. 20. A. except that the palmar string shown there is pulled out and 
forms the neck loop. Catch with the right thumb the two right index palmar strings. 
Withdraw the left hand. (6) With the left thumb and index take hold of the right 
index di-tal palmar stiing and keep hohl of the right index proximal palmar string 
with the right thumb. Separate the hamls about ten inches and pull out these two 
loops. (7) Inseit from below the whole hands into these two loops, so that single 
■-tiines !e>t on the backs of the wrists. (8) Move the hands towards the toe, atul 
pick up the twir toe loops with the right thumb and index. (9) IVith the left hand 
hack upwards, clip these two loops, hanging from the light thumb and index, between 
the left index and middle fingers, and with the right hand fold down one of the 
upstanding loojis to you. and clip it with the left thumb to the side of the left index, 
and fold ilown the other upstanding loop from you and clip it between the middle 
anil ring fingers, (lu) Pull u]) the proximal left inde.x and middle-finger doisal 
loops about one inch, and pass the right index and middle fingers distally into these 
two short loops, picking them up on their backs, separate the hands, being verv 
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caretiil not to pull off the left index- and middle-finger di'-tal dorsal loops. Move- 
ments (8) to (10) may be de.scribed as : — Twi toe loops, jjicking up the proximal 
loops. (11) Grasp the four strings of each hand with the closed fingers, and shake 
off the dorsal wrist loops. (12) Pa.ss the thumbs distally to the radial index string 
and pick up on their back tips the two strings that come between tlie index iind 
middle fingers. (13) Turn the middle fingers awav from von aiu I down and uni ler the 
middle-finger string, which they jfic-k up on their back ti[o. (14) The thumli^ jiress 
down the radial index string. Extend, the palms facing away from you. and arrange 
the central figure with your mouth. (Fig. 22.) It is best to work with loo^e strings 
from movement (11) onwards. The leg', ruuuiug from the eeiitial knot to ths' neck 
strings, may be shorter or longer than showir in the figure. Time. 22 seconds 



XXXIII.--THK BRE.t'TFL.tTE T.HK FeTI'H MaX WeaRS. (K6n,fo OhOtih In,, a 
sika tCf !■':.) 

This is the -;ame figure as the Yoruiia ■'('amp lieil " (Haddon, p, ;S4), l„it the 
fingering is a little different. The name given here .seein> more 'uitable, Mo.st 
natives would be shy oi- seiretive about anything to do with .Tu-ir, Po"ii,l\- ( 'anip 
bed " was thocigiit " good enough for white folk.” 

A six-foot string i' long enough. (1) Make a double ring of the stiiim and 
put it over tlw head, so it rc'ts on the neck, and place one loop over eaili uiitnrned 
thumb. (2) Transfer the right thumb loop to the left little fiiigei, (.4) ktretch 
right and turn the left hand so that the fingers point down. (A Pa-s the riMit hand 
between the 'tiing' and the left 'viist and take off tire left little-tinge^ l,,op 
return. (5) Turn tlie left liand sei that the fingers jroint no. and iu'eit the left btt’e 
tinge! iiom below into the loop heal in the right hand, (ri; Pa'S the rieht thui.d) md 
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index from above through the left little huger loop, and take the distal thumb .string 
and withdraw it through the little huger loop. (7) Release the loop on the left little 
huger and put the loop held in the right hand on the left little huger. Extend. 
(Fig. 23.) Time. 8 seconds. 



FIG. 23. 


XXTV.- ■ Till-; .'sKix Bkllows. (Afa.) 

A short string about four feet long should be used, or a long one doubled. 
(1) Position I. on left hand. The knot should be about lialf-way down the hanging 
looii, (2) AVith the right hand pull down the left palmar string as far as it will go. 
(:P Again, with the right hand pull down the left palmar string, through the long 
l.eiideiit loop, as far a.s it will go. (4) Pa.-,- the right hand through the Imig pendent 
loiip. -plead out the thumb and hngei- under the long loop stiings. pass the tip of 
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the right thumb from above into the left thumb loop on the radial side, and the tip 
of the right index from above into the left little-finger loop on its ulnar side, pull 
out these two loops, through the long pendent loop, gra.sp them in the right hand 
and extend. The knot should be in the right hand. Time, o secomls. Fig. 2d. A. 
shows the beginning of movement (4). where the thimib and inde.x are shown touching 
the strings thev are going to get hold of : Fig. 24. B. shows the completed figure. 
Then, bv opening and clo.-,ing the left thumb anil little finger, and rocking the right 
hand to and fro. keeping the .strings taut, the left palmar triangle opens and closes 
and gives an idea of a primitive skin bellows working. 

XXY. — The Skin Bellow.s. (2ud form.) 

A four-foot stiing i.s used. (1) Position I. on left hand only. Knot at the 
end of the long loop. (2) Pass the right index from above behind the left palmar 



string, pull it out a few inches, and turn the right inde.x awav from vou and uo. and 
slip the twisted loop over the left middle finger. (3) With the right index draw out 
the left middle-fingei palmar cross as far as pos..ible. Leave these two loops hanging. 
(4) Pass the right iiulex through the left middle-finger loop and ptdl out the palmar 
stiing. Pas.s the whole right hand from below into this pulled-out loop and let this 
loop sliji well down the right forearm. (-">) Turn the left-haml palm downwaids. 
and with the right index jmll the doisal string off the left middle linger, and e.xteiid. 
(li) Spread open the left hand wnlely. ami keep it so. Then, bv locking the light 
.11111 .ibout the elbow, the bellows will woik. (Fig. 2.").) Time. S secomls. 

XXVI. — A Br.vss P.vx, (Mfitirfa. a sma.ll brass pan used in weighing gold.) 

.\ four-foot string is uscil. or a long one doubled. (1) Position 1. on the left 
hand only. The knot should be at the end ot the long pendent loop. (2) The light 
index pulls down the left palmar stiing until th.e nglit wiist rests in the original 
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pendent loop. (3) Pass the left thumb proxinially to the little-finger loop, hook 
back the ulnar little-finger string proximally to the radial little-finger string, and 
retiuTi. (d) With one motion release the left little finger, and withrnit drawing 
the dropped string tight, pick up proximally. with the dorsal tip of the little finger, 
the iibiar thumb string and rettu’n. (-5) Repeat (3). the distal thumb loop slipping 
off as the thumb commences to move towards the left little finger. (6) Repeat (4). 
(7) Repeat (5). (8) Repeat (4). (9) Repeat (a). (Pfi Repeat (4). (11) Repeat (o). 
Xote the thumb picks up the little-finger string, and the little finger a tliunib 
string, four times each. (12) Pass the left index from behind into the thumb loops, 
pickiiur up on its back tip the two ulnar thumb strings, and extend, releasing the 
left little fiinger and the right index. (Fig. 26.) Time, lU seconds. 



XXYII. — WE-tvixc+ Cloth, (-ij'jd ate nu 'ine I'loma, Father tells me to weave 
cl( ith.) 

A six- or eight-foot string will do. (1) Place the loop over the right and left 
bie toes. (2) Twist the far string once round the left toe and the near strinu once 
round the right toe. (o) With the right and left hands dr.iw the short toe loops out 
to the centre of the figure, pass the left looji tlirniiiih the riglit one frcmi below, 
e.xehangino the loops in the hands. (4) Pass both hands downwards through the 
(■“iitial -[jai e 'o fonned. and with the right hand take hold of the far stiing lumiing 
firjiii toe to toe. and With the left hand the near lorui string. Pull these strings up, 
then separate the hands, the right from you and the left to you. This forms 
Fii. 27. Rv inovini: the toe^ away from each other, the feet rocking on the heels, 
and letting the hands ajiproach each other, and then by puilling the hands apart, 
and letting tire toe- r ome tow.uils each other, the effect of weaving is produced. 
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The action is similar to that of " sawing wood ' in Cats cradles. ’ As the hands 
approach, slowlv. sav "Ajya se me rovine ntoma, and as the hands are separated, 
qiiicklv, sav ” Kroiciso.” The last word has no meaning, but is intended to represent 
the sound of a loom working. Time, 1-5 seconds. 



hand 

FIG. 27 . 


XXVIII. — The M.\xxikix. (Owora ddda, ddda means " master ”.) 

Oicoru really means a person of long skill and experience, but is now used m a 
derogatory sense, and is applied to people of both sexes skilled in crime or vice. So 
I had considerable difficultv in getting the meaning from my modest informant. The 
figure is supposed to have been invented by a skilled performer of string games, 
whose hands were so small that, to copy him. you mu.st make the figure on the tips of 
your fingers. 



(1) Pick up about two inches of the string with all four fingers of both hands 
in the loop and pointing towards you. Tips of the thumbs hold the string to the 
first joints of the indices. (2) Straighten the left index away from you. its tip passing 
over the cross string, and hold down, with the tip of the thumb, the radial index 
string to the left middle finger, (d) Vith the back of the right index pick up the 
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lt?ft index ladial ^trini; on it's ti]i. and exteial tlu- riiilit index away from you. and 
hold down tiyhtlv. wdth the tip of the light thiiinh. the right index radial 'tiing to 
the light middle ringer. (,Stt Fig. rlh.A.) Both indices are now pointing straight 
awav from vou. their tips tonehiiig. (4) Beiidi the left index down iind towanls 
vou. and pickup on its hack the cioss ^tiing. the ulnar light iinlex string, and letuin. 
There are now two .short stiings dorsal to the left index ; the last one to he ineked 
up should be proximal, and three strings .should he crO"ing one another c]ijst_- to the 
radial side of the left index, (-j) Tuin the light index down and towaids ymi. and 
then to the left, so that the two indices are .it right angles, hack to hark and the 
second joiiits touching and pressecl together. This completes Fig. B. To 
make the figure a good shape, and to prevent it having too small a waist, the string 
held dowui hv the right thumb must have more tension than that held hy the left 
thumh. Time, less than '1 seconds. 

XXIX. — ■■ Swat that Fly.” (Xo local name.) 

This is a variation of " The Fly " (Ball, p. IS). 

A piece of string about three feet long is tied at each end to the little finger.s. 
A loop of string six feet long will do as well, either hooked over the little fingers. 
01 tied to them by .slip knots, but this is not the local method. (1) Pass the right 



FIG. 29. 


hand clockwise round the left, so that the string is first palmar to the left hand, 
then radial to the left index, then crosses the back of the hand and becomes ulnar 
to the left little finger. (2) Pick up the right little-finger string with the back of 
the right thumb, so the string crosses the right palm and is radial to the right thumb. 
(3) Pick up the right palmar string with the back of the left middle linger. (I) Pick 
up the left palmar string, through the left nuddle-finger loop, with the back 
of the right middle finger. Xote this movement must not precede (3). (.j) Release 

the right thumb, and shake off the loop on the back of the left hand, over the tips 
of the left tingei's. ((>) Draw the knot in the centre tight, and release the middle 
finger.'. (7) Extend .sharply and the figure di.sapjiears. (Fig. 29.) Time, after tying 
the .string to the fingers, -o seconcl.s. Shown by S. S. Odonko. Schoolma.ster. of Bana 
Hill, near Kpong. H estein Krobo tribe. 
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XXX. — To make a rigure of i^ioht iii the midille of a loo]i. 

A three-foot itiing is used, wliicli .should not be too thin or pliable. (1) Place 
the loop) over the indices jiointed uiovaiih. the palms of the hands aho tinned upwards. 

(2) Wind the left index ulnar .stiing once loiind the left mdt'X. i ountiM’-clockwise. 
This should be done by helii of the left tlmmb. and without U'inu the right hand. 

(3) W ith the right index pick up from below the left index shoit dorsal string. There 
are now two loopjs on each index, which .should be kejit well sepiarated. (1) Using 
the light thumb, shift the right index distal loop below tlie jiroximal loop, and loll 
u|i the former p.uoximal loopj to the tip of the finger, (.r) Pass the ti]) of the left 
thumb distally into the left index distal loop and raise that loop just off the tip of 
the left index. Pass the tip of the left index pioximallv into the lett thumb loop) 
and remove the loop) from the left thuml). The effect of thi.s movement is to tinn 
the left index distal loopi once over towards voii. (0) (.'arrv out movement (d) with 
the two loops on the left index. (7) Pass the middle fingers by the near side of the 
pji'oximal index loop)s and up into the distal loopi.s from helow. and lemoca' these 
loop)s from the indices. (.'^) Let thi' loojis on the indices dioj) off ami hang ihovn 



from the centre of the figure. Do not pull tight. (9) Insert the unoccupied fingers 
from below into the middle-finger loops to widen the figure, and extend geiitlv, until 
the figure of eight show.s in the centre of the figure. (-SVe Fig. 30.) Time. 12 seconds. 
Shown by R. X. Asari. School teacher, of (dduniase, Volta River District. Western 
Krobo tribe. 


XXXI. — Ax Orxamextal Knot, for belts, etc., made in ropie. colouied cord, leather 
or ribbon. 

(1) Hold about a foot from each end of the ropie with each hand, the ends 
hanging down away from you. the left end pias.sing over the right (Fig. 31 . A). (2) Bend 
the left end down and under the right rope to the left, making a loop held in the left 
hand (Fig. 31. B). (3) Pass the right eml down towards you and under the left loop 

(Fig. 31. C). (I) Turn the right end ii}) ;ind to the left, over the left loop. keep)ing this 
turn nearer to you than the first turn (Fig. 31. D). (-j) Holding the incompileted 
knot in the left hand, witli the right piick upi the original left end of the rope and pass 
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it over ilie second, or nearer, turn and under the hrst. or farther, turn of the right 
rope end (Fig. 31. E). (G) Adjust the free ends to ec^ual and suitable length, and pull 

tight, ’.voiking the knot into form and position (Fig. 31. F). Shown Boadi. 



NOTE 

■ Pu^ition I.“ —Tills name may he applie.l to the position in which the '.tiina is placed on 
the hand.s when heainnine the great majoiity of the figures. 

Place the string over the thumbs and little lingers of both hands so that on each hand the 
Strine passe, round the back of the little finaer. then between the ring and little fingers and 
acife, the palm; then between the index and thumb and round the back of the thumb to the 
railial 'idc of the hand pp. 2S4, 286, 2n4, 296 and 297 twice.) (Haddon, p. 3.) 
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H(,)RNS IX MADEIRAX SUPEKSTITK )X. 

[With Plates XXV axd XXVI.] 

By James Houxell. E.R.A.I.. F.L.S, 

Durixg a recent visit to JIadeira I took whatever opportunities offered to study 
the local superstitions, particularly tho.se connected with the evil-eye. A number 
of the common European beliefs of this nature are prevalent, but in the present note 
I propose to limit myseif to thu.se in which the horns of various animals, or substitutes 
therefor, are made use of to avert evil. 

For some time after arriving in Madeira I formd little overt evidence of such 
custora>. The contrast to what one sees, for example, in Sicily, where horns or 
their counterparts are freely and conspicuously displayed, is marked. I ivas told 
specificallv that horns are not so used in Madeira except to protect pigs against 
“ bad air " («/• )n<iu). that to do .so. other than for this one exception, is considered 
actually indecent, even the M'ord corno (horn) being banneil from ordinary conversa- 
tion. ch’fi-e being usually .substituted when the object has to be paiticularized. 

Persistent enquiry showed the custom to be much more common than was 
known TO my informants, though these include the Madeirans most conversant with 
island customs. I found horns used to counteract evil influences in .several dift'ereiit 
ways, the following being the most important : — 

(it) In fishing -boats as amulets against ''envy" and the evil-eye (Pis. XXV, 
XXVI). 

(6) On pigsties, sometimes reinforced by the addition of other amulets as a 
protection against " bad air ' and the evil-eye. 

(c) In fields to prevent the crops being overlooked " (PI. XXVI, Fig. 3). 

(il) In houses, against " envy " aiul the " evil-eye." 

(c) The sign of the horns against a suspected passer-bv. 

( f) For the purpose of insulting others. 

A. — AjiUI.ETS IX FisHIXO-BOATs. 

This custom is the one most widely spread and is, indeed, practicallv universal 
among fi.sliermen in Madeira. Great sei-recy is ob.served. however : outside the 
ranks of the fisherfolk no one else knew of it till my enquisv brought the fact to liulit. 
Fishetmeii almost universally deny the existence of such a custom when (piestioned 
directly. Init when once this peculiar reticence is broken down and the men learn 
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that tha ([iia.-tioiifi' kiinw^ tln-ir tlu-v hi-i-iiiiif cnmiinuiii ativf aiul .■'linw 

the horn-, belunciiig to their h..at~. At 3Lichi. ... i.a ..xauiole, it wa- imt till I ...ttered 
iiiunetai\ iiidiieeiueut tlutt thtar toiiitue-^ \\.a.‘ i.n>''fnetl ai.tl lii.ni^ Tli.^^e 

aiv usually kept in tlu' i.ieker uiah-r th.- att .h-.kjinu .u h in the kiie.-i hunt', and 
mider the foiward htto in those with open ^teiii>. When tin- heeit' aie drawn up 
on the bea.h the horn', l.elonuinir t(. tlu-m aie 'oinetiin. taken to the owu.'i b home 
or net store for safety, (deueially a detinite in. he .'ii. e is e.xpresse.l for the hoins 
of a black goat as being the most etiicaeious at;ain.st evil intiuenees : in s.irne villases. 
e.y.. Ponta do S(.l. the men said they .■onsideied those oi a. bki. k slna-p the best. I 
hate als.j been told that the br.inrdved iintlers .af a .leer, s.'nietnnes obtaiuttble fre.in 
returned travellers t.t c.ther count! ies. are better than either. The horns of oxen are 
prized the least; these are. however, by im means uncommon, and. though less 
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powerful,, are yet considered valuable for the purpose required. From one boat at 
Machico I obtained a compound amulet, comprising a pair of bullock-horns a siimle 
goat-horn, and a horseshoe — the lot tieil together with cord ami secreted under the 
stern kiu>. At Ponta do Sol. Machico, and other places the horns are o-enerally 
kept on board the boats when hauled ashore ; at Funchal they are usuallv taken to 
the owners' stores and kept with the lines because of the danger ot theft 

The majority of fishermen are content with horns in the lough : a small number 
probably the more .superstitions among them, exercise consideiable inuemiitv in 
decorating ari.l ornamenting them. At Lugar de Baixo i.n.- boat owner lias a j.-m- of 
goat-horns wdtli a small bell hung from each tip ; another at t’ania de Lobos in 
addition to bells similarly disposed, has imserted the horns upon a wooden representation 
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of a LAiat'^ head, painted and eaived in f.iirlv reah'tic namner (P!. XXV. Fig. 2). A 
Canieal man varies tins by moimtiiiij a pair of goat-lioriM at the ^uniniit (af a stout wooden 
la id, atfixing a pair of ljuUoek-liorns a little wav beneath, the latter being painted with 
broad eiieircliiig rinas of green alternatinawitli erjui-wideuneolouri-d bands. (PI. XXVL 
Fig. 2). Other horns at Jlachico are painted red and green, the national r oloiiis. These 
mounted and deeorated horns appeal to be kept by the owners in their homes except 
nheii some special emereenev arises requiring their presence aboaid the inliing-boat. 
In this way they serve a double purpose, protecting the house where thev are kept, and 
counteracting occasional malign influence on the fishing-ground when it au^e^. In 
Jladeiia. line-fishing is the all-im]iortaiit method in u.se. and it is the tuiniv liners 
who in tjarticular vndue the protection of horns, for their tisheiy is bv fan the most 
doubtful in its results, the tunnies being seasonal fishes, nnceitain and eapiieimis in 
their migrations. In Funchal. I liave seen gciat-lioriLs laid upon oi' among lines coiled 
up in tubs in fishermen's stores, and I understand that they are a iso sometimes laid 
ir]ion nets sqvead out to ilry upsin the heach. the object in all ruses being to render 
futile the lualevolence or envy others who are jealous of the owner’' siiceess. 
Magdalena men say that when some fishermen secure goucl catches and others poor 
ones the latter result is attributed to inn jn. and lioi ns are taken out to sea on the next 
occasion with the fishing-gear, or a fnitin iiv is employed to " bless " the nets. Similar 
information was given to me by people at Funchal and Lngar ile Baixu. 

These horns are said to be oeeasionally menmted on the prow, but this a]ipeai’s 
to be very rarely done ; the only occasion about which there is general agreement 
is that the crews of fishing-boats do this when returning home on the popular festival 
of the first of May. (It is notable that this is not done on a religious festival, but 
only on one that is essentially a pagan survival.) I have also been informed by 
reliable persons that horns may sometimes be fixed in a conspiicuous place when 
the first launching takes place to prevent man olhado (the evil-eye) : and for the 
same reason when a boat obtains a good freight or when she is a fast sailer. 

Horns are also shown in the most conspicuous part of the boat when rival owners 
and crews pass one another in opposite direc tions, or when one boat outsails another, 
the purpose being in these cases to make Jiijas. which in Portuguese signifies to tea.se. 
In small boats the horns on these occasions are tied either to the fore or the aft 
capillu (the upstanding iirojection from the prow or the stern), wheieas large boat.s. 
such as the barcos Jc cnrreini that ply between Madeira and Porto Santo, exhibit them 
on the quarter. One of the latter, the Xnptnm). has a most elabmate one. a hairv 
face, surmounted by horns, and with two movable arm.s worked bv strings, marionette 
fashion, the whole mounted on the end of a short plank that can be inserted behind 
a cleat inside the bulwark on the quarter (PI. XXYI. Fig. 1). 

Besides the proteetii.iii sought by carrying horns in their boat', the lishernien 
and boat people in Madeira make use cif sacred emblems to secure safetv and success 
under the protection of the saints. These religious amulets, teimeil ht ntns (usuallv 
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iiicoriectly given a> bentus). cun<ist either of image.', of .some ,'aint printed on cloth 
or of a cross of cedaiwood. The.se are usually issued by the Roman Catholic Church 
after Ijeing blessed and .sprinkled with holy water. The boat owner has one or other 
of these, or even both, nailed in some place within the boat, ami often concealed and 
protected by means of a piece of wood nailed o^'er them. As with the eniplo}-ment 
of horns, secrecv i.'. observed in regard to the hidintr-place ; this is usually on the 
underside of the forwarrl deck. Though the men mav freelv ailinit thev have these 
things in their boats, they refuse to di\ail2e the hiding-place on some excuse or other. 
The tine bento, an image of a saint on cloth or sometimes in metal, is also worn as 
a scapulary hung round the neck, and even here ',ome secrec}' is observed, the image 
being usuallv enclosed in a small leather or cloth bag. 

At the village of Paul do Mar. towards the we.st etui of the island, instead of 
picture bentos, the men generally use beads from the rosary of S.ro Aniaro. the local 
patron saint. A rosary is held in the hands of the figure of this saint exhibited in the 
local church, and it is from this rosary, according to Sr. Carlos Vaz, of Santa Cruz, 
that the fishermen obtain, by illicit means, the beads they require. Every now 
and again the priest has to add new beads to make good the losses thus 
sustained.^ 

Additional protection in some boats (a minority) is sought by daubing a cross 
on the aft side of the coaming at the hinder end of the fore leito. 

It would appear from the foregoing that the fisherfolk of Madeira propitiate 
both the powers of good and evil, for this use of horns appears to be a relic of the 
medit-eval belief in a personal devil.^ 

Connected with the above is the use of alecrim or rosemary iRo-nna) inns o-fficinalis). 
The village folk have a custom of burning rosemary in their boats as well as in their 
homes, to counteract any feared effect of the evil-eye. Certain people called curnn- 
deiros (male) and ciirandeiras (female), are usually employed to perform this purifi- 
catorv protective service. 

B.--Horxs and other Amulet,'' ox PicisTiE.s. 

Pigs are valued pos.ses.sions of the peasantry of Madeira. Unfortunately, owing 
to lack of exercise, rich food, and the confined life led. they are more liable to sickness 
and 'udden death than other domestic animals, hence their owners resort to various 
occulr deUces to avert such consequences, which, in ignorance of the true cause, thev 
attribute to or man or ” bad air." caused by .some evil influence allied to. if not identical 
with, the evil-eve. By far the most common is to place a jjair of horns in the thatch 
of the pigsty, or a small one upraised on the end of a stake alongside the stv. Ox- 
hoiii' are generallv used, being tho.se mo.st ea'ily obtainable ; but. as with boats. 

^ Kindly conimunicated by ,'Sr. H. dos Pa.'sos-Freitas. 

- For a detailed aoernmt of the ii'e of horns as symbols of honour and distinction, and of 
the mO'lern peiversion of this idea, see Ehiorthy, F. T.. Horm ot Hunonr, London. lOOO 
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the hums of goats are considered more elticacioiis. The power of this amidet is 
sometimes reinforced by the addition of a black bottle, or a bunch of roseniarv. It 
is also common to see a black bottle by itself in the thatch or sus})ended bv a cord. 
U-^uallv the bottle is empty and stuck, neck down, in the thatch : in others it is tilled 
%vith holy water and corked, and hung neck upwards. 

(tther articles used to avert the effects of ur iruii comptrise lura]):^ of coal, sprigs 
of rosemary, snrall vials of laurel oil {Lanni.s canarinn.bi--). and articles made of .iteel 
— in particular, a file or a horseshoe — ^hung upr in front of or on the stv. ( )ne instance 
was related to me where a pigsty was protected by five different amulets — a pair of 
horns, a bottle of holy water, a bottle of laurel oil. a horm^hoe. ainl a bunch of 
rosemary. 

The pleasantry have most indefinite ideas on the subject of ar mnn ; all that it is 
pjossible for us to say is that it is a maleficent influence that makes itself felt p)iincii)allv 
by night and has the property of cau.sing sickness and death to persons and animals 
exjiosed to it. The preasants say that if dogs are heard howling bv niglit without 
apparent cause, it is because there pias.se.s a blast or current of this " bad air.''" tihould 
the bottle that was placed on a pfigsty be broken, or the hie gone, this is accounted 
evidence that the ar inau has prasSed and has e.vpiended it^ harmful force upon the 
aimdet. whereby the pig has been saved. 

tieiihor A. Coelho informs me that it is prolite for anyone, when looking at another's 
pig or some favourite cattle, to use the e.xelanration “ Dens fa con'' a." nieaning ” Tlav 
(.rod protect." to show that he has no " envy.” and this even if an amulet be in 
sight. 

C. — Horns Protecting Crop.s. 

The custom of protecting crops against being overlooked ami harmed bv the 
evil-eye is rare in Madeira. I was told, indeed, by informant .■? well cpualified to know, 
that the practice is unknown in the island. This. }iowe\-er, i.s not the case, for I 
have seen and photographed an instance at Canigo and three others at (,'ama de 
Lobos. In the former the frontal bone of an o.x, bearing its horns, was uailed to the 
top) of a pjole .set U])right in a swe<‘t-])otato p)atck recently p)lanted (IT. XXVi. Fig. 3). 
Lithe latter the crop protected was again the sweet piotato.the amulets being resp)ectivelv 
the hurn.s of an ox and single ones uf a goat and an ox. Again. I have been told bv a 
countryman of Pont:! do Sul tluit horim are sumetime^ pJaced for the same p)urp)ose 
on pioles in the middle of pjuinpikiii p>.itche.s when the fruits are ripieiiing. 

I). “HuUNs in HoCsEs. 

T or the reason to be mentioned later horns are never p)laced bv their owners on 
houses nr over doors in Madeii;,. as m a not uncommon custom in Sicilv ,inil elsewhere 
But this objection does not ap)|’ear to ap)j)ly to horns exhibited within doms. and the 
more supeistitious of the ])eop)ie take advantage of this to protect their beloiminas 
tiom itinia and the evd-eye by i.:e.-})iiur a pair Miiuewhere within their houses or 
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jIhH)". I kiK^w uf sevfial .'?li02>s where huni''. u-'iially i>f oxen, are ili'|)lave(i on the 
walls : in others thev are merely kept in anv eunveiiient j'lace. .-^ueh a.-^ uiider the 
eounter. A.s already iKJted, ti^hernieii and l)o.tt owners freipiently keeji honn in 
their houses, taking them to their boats only when -'Oiiie special need le([uiI'e.-^. 

(Ine prominent shojtkeeper in Funchal has three [lairs of ox-honw in .-'ight in 
the bar-cafe, where he serves himself. Thi^ man. in cajintnun with otliei's whom I 
interrogated, denied 'trenuously at first that he displayed them from any super- 
stitious motive, alleging that they were there nierelv to induce conversation and 
afford an opportunity for the perpetration of coarse jokes. A little later he betaine 
contidential and admitted that he had placed them there to protect fioin ii'rrin. 
He ailded that he had them also on his pigsties and in his wine-stoie. and that he had 
proved their ethcaev once when the sttne was visited bv a person suspetteil of !,//> jV/. 
(L’suallv this term " envy ' is useil instead of ma'i fiUiaihj or evil-eye, but thev inav in 
practice be considered .synonymous.) The horns were over the inner entrance to the 
wine-cellar, and he noticed that the visitor started when he saw the horns and hesitated 
momentaiily — evidently taken aback at the presence of the horns which deprived 
him of any jiower of harm. " And. said iny iiif'orinunt. '' lie never returned.” 

Horseslioes. which simulate the form of horns when placed concave side upwards, 
are also used indoors, usually in some inconspicuous place, not readily visible — the 
converse of the custom in England and Italy, where the hor-seshoe is placed in the 
most conspicuous position possible. To secure greatest potency the shoe.s should 
be found on the highway. 

The only instance noticed of horns being placed on the outside of a building is 
one wheie a fine pair of ox-honis, painted blue, are attached to the top cif the chimnev 
of an aguardiente distillery near Cama de Lobos. 

E.— The Sign ok the Horn’s. 

Thi.^ wcll-know-ii .sign is made by extending the index and little fingers, closing 
tlie others. In Hadeira. if a person pass wlio is siisjiected of being psvchologicallv 
dangeious. dominated by envy, or possessing the evil-eye. the evil i.s warrledolf if the 
horn 'ign be made quietly and without remark. 

( Iccasionally. but -o) far as I could notice, rpiite rarely (I saw one instance 
only), a '•mall charm, in the form of a hand making thi^ si.gn. is hung from the watch- 
chain. iluch luoie conitiion is that of the hand in the Jiijd position — the thumb 
thrust between the index and middle finger of the closed hand. This i^ often made 
as a small ormunent and given to a child by its godfather, or it mav be hung horn the 
w,itch-ch,dii.i Fnzt-r jiijii. ■■ to make the ^y/ sign,” i.s equivalent of to tease ” or 
■■ ti.i ridicule. 

1 Thi- a-peet of t!ie siihjei t — the Use of " chaims" cam- 1 ua the p xsoii is dealt with at 

length l.v Hr \V. L. Hihibuigh in ■' Xotes on soiu.- Crmtempoiai y i>,,itugu.-.e Aniuh t- ' 

• F'dk-hjff . \ol xix, pj) . 
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F. — Hurxs Employed as Ixsult'. 

Tile einplovnient of horns as the sign of a man ciirsetl with an unfaithful wife is 
ivi(;lely spread in Europe, hut nowhere does it attain the importance it has in Portugal 
and IMadeiia. There the placing of horns upon the door or house of a married man 
is con.-^idered a most atrocious insult (atrocissima injuria). In 1751 King Joseph of 
Portugal issued an edict against this practice, as it residted in frequent breaches 
of the peace between neighbours. The preamble sets forth that it had become so 
alarmingly prevalent that energetic steps must be taken to suppress it in the interest 
of law and order. All officials were ordered to take stringent measures to stamp out 
the evil. 

The practice still survives in Madeira. I have seen a door daubed with a rude 
drawing of a mans head carrying horns, and it is the subject of innumerable vulgar 
jokes. This accounts partly for the general reluctance there is to admit the possession 
of horns kept as amulets against the evil-eye. Conversely the same idea is ingeniouslv 
utilized bv some to conceal the actual superstitious motive for possessing or 
exhibiting horns either aboard ship or in houses. An example of this ingenuitv 
was seen at Machico in a boat-builder's shed. Within thi.'. at such a distance and 
positron as is most conspicuous on entering when the doors are flung open, is an ox- 
skull painted red and hung with false hair, to represent a fearsome horned human 
face. (.)n a board below is the lettering 

.S. MEl'.S. 

The lower classes of Portuguese when reading generally repeat the words aloud. 
Now ■■ S is the usual contraction for Sao or Saint, but Sao also signifies " thev are." 
so when a visitor is ushered into the store and sees the head and its legend, he 
repeat' aloud the words " Sao Mens " (Saint Meu') as he reads, wondering what 
saint this can possibly be. But hi.s auditors shriek with laughter, for to their ears 
the .stranger is saying ” They are mine " (i.e.. the horns). Similarlv we have the case 
alre.idy related of the sho]ikeeper who ]mt up horns 0'ten.'iblv ” to tease his 
customers." but in reality to secure himself against the evil-eve. 

The number 11. from its similarity in form to a pair of horns, is sometimes held 
to have the same uiifa\'our(dile influence on marital peace. In Madeira it used to 
be eon'idered ■' not plea'ant for a married couple to live in a house bearimj this 
number. So intimate i.' the association of hoins with this idea of infidelitv that 
deadly insult can be adequately conveyed by merely using the epithet " corno " 
to a married man. It has. in practice, come to be considered positivelv indecent 
to use the word even in the most innocent fashion in conversation. This curious 
prudery, so peculiarly characteristic of the Portugue.se. is carried to such an cexti'eme 
that the minister of the Scots tliurch m Maileha once lost an entire Portugiie'e 
family from his congregation through the •' disgust " the parents felt because, in 
gi\-iug a lecture, he happened to relate an anecdote about a cow in which reference 
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was made to its horns — quite iiinoceutlv he used ” comos ” tlie literal Poituifiiese 
equivalent of horns, whereas, to be polite, he should have u^ed chifrcs or ponfas 
(antlers or points). This prudery extends even into the translation of the Bible, 
where the shamefid word “ horn.s " in the phrase ” he laid hold of the horns of the 
altar " is rendered unmeaningly by the words o furcn = ■' the force.” merely because 
horn in quite another sense had been so rendered in a preceding passage. 

CoxcLr.siox. 

It appears probable that the employment in Madeira of horns as amulets is trace- 
able in part to the former existence of a devil cult. The fact of goats’ horns being those 
most highlv valued is particularly significant, for in JIadeiran vritchcraft legend the 
reunions of witches {fi iticciras). which take place in certain well-known places, 
particularly the Campo Grande in the Paul da Serra. are pre.-^ided over by the devil 
(o (lemonio). who takes normally the form of a horned goat. That the amidet should 
be of a black colour — a black bottle, a i)iece of coal, or a black-haired goat or sheep — 
is also of inqioitance, seeing that the devil i.s usually painted black. But to go fully 
into this subject would require a review of tlie whole of the literature on deirronology 
in Europe, and that cannot be done in the piment paper. 

Much of the material for thi' note wa> obtained through the kindly help of my 
friends Senhor -\dolfo Cesar de Xoronha and Senhor Jose Maria Teixeira ; their 
good offices were a magic wand in my inve-tigation'.. My very grateful thanks are 
proffered to them. I trust Madeira will recognize before long, in an appropriate 
manner, the great .scientific attainments of Senhor de Xoronha. 


EXPLAX.VTIOX OK PL.ATES XXV AXD XXVI. 

Pl.cte XXV. 

Fic. 1. -Aft end of a fi-Thine-boat of Maehieo -howin'.; a pair of goat-horns tic 1 to the aft c ipello. 
On the deck is a wicker b.i^ket U'ie<l for the storat;e of live hut. 

Fic. -■ Horii^ and bells belonaine to a fishing-boat of (Jami de Lobo^. 

Pl,.VTE XXVI, 

Fi;x. 1. A horned marionette tiaurc on the quarter (jf the Xi/itnno. a Ijurco de carrtini of 
IMachioo. 

Fist. -■ -V hoin amulet heloncini to a lEhinc-boat of C.uin.al ; a pair of coat-horns above, 
o.\-hoins below. 

Fic. .f. O^ skull and horns nailed on top of a .Mick in a sweet-potato patch. Canico. 

(AI! [ihiitifjrriph-i hy ./. H'lrmH.) 

Tc.xt-tivui. I. Ov-horns ii-eil to proti c t fi-hinc-'mes aizam-t the evil-eye. Funchal. (In the 
foiecround is an f prOo. a deep-'ea fish ctuaht in abundance on lines around 

M.idelra, j 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF EARLY CHELLEAX FLINT IMPLEMENTS 
IN THE CROMER FOREST-BED OF NORFOLK. 

[M'jth Plate.s XXYII axd XXVIIL] 

By J. Reiu Moir. 

FolL(1\vixg upon the iliscoveiief; of flint implement.^ lefemblr to the Croinet Forest- 
Bed accumulations of Noiiolk. the. Trustees of the Peicy Slaileti Memoiial Fund 
very generously provided funds for the further examination of these depio.sits. As 
will he rememhered. there was discovered upon the tureshore. ex])Osed at low water 
at Cromer, a large series of ochreous artefacts of a remarkable character, which, 
while not actually found i» ^itn in any dejro.sit. was. from the whole circumstances 
of the case, referred by me to the lowermost horizion of the Forest -Bed (1). 

It was, however, obviously necessary to endeavour to ascertain by digging if 
similar ochreous flints occurred in place in some depcxsit beneath the beach, between 
the foreshore and the cliffs, at the site where this discovery was made. Such 
excavations were attempted, but. unfortunately, the completely water-logged con- 
dition of the sand and shingle forming the beach was such as to render impossible 
any digging in a downward direction, and the work had to l)e abandoned. Thus, 
so far as the Cromer site is concerned, it will be realized that no ochreous specimens 
have, up to the present, been found actually in place in a geological deposit, but 
the research carried out this year at East Ruuton. situatetl about two miles we.vtward 
of Cromer, has. without much que.stion. established the fact of the occurrence of Early 
Chcdlean implements in .^itn in a bed resting upon the chalk at the base of the cliff 
at this spot, and has made it in the highest degree probable that the similar implements 
found at Cromer were derived, originally, from the same geological horizon. It is 
now my purpose to give a description of the position of the East Runton site, to 
attemjit to airive at a deci>ion as to the geological and cvdtural age of the bed exposed 
there upon the foreshore, and to describe and illustrate certain specimens of flint 
implements found in this deposit, and of some others Iving in close proximitv to it. 
Further, an illustrated account will be given of some newlv discovered implements 
from the foreshore sites at Cromer and at Sheriugham. 

1. The Fositiox or the E.xst Rvxtox Site. 

The area at East Runton whieh has been uiuler examination is situated about 
400 yards westward of East Runton Dap and is exposed, at low water, well bevond 
the seaward extension of the beach. The site is approximatelv opposite to 
M ood Hill, and the most easterly portion of the fanions and immense chalk erratic, 
of glacial origin, that occurs in the cliff at East Runton (2). 
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The UEounai vl and ( ri/irRAL Ai.e <'i- the J)Ei'(l^IT pke'Ent ri'nN the 
FiirE'^hore at Ea-^t RrxTiix. 

Till' 'lt‘pu''it at E.i.'t Ruiiton in whu-li Early Clit-lleaii flint iniplfiiaaits have been 
luiind. upitvai'il.s of 1 foot to 18 inches in thickness, and while nuw. owine to marine 
at tioii. is present in the form of isolated areas of considerable extent, existed emdently 
at (.‘lie time as an unbroken stratum over a wide .stretch of foreshoie There can 
be no i.ii.iulit that this accumulation, which re.sts upon the chalk, underlie.-, in the 
cliff section, {a] a deposit representing the Estuarine Gravel (the middle divi-iun of 
the tiomer Forest-Bed series), as is clearly shown in the ilemoir of the Geological 
.''urvev foi this part of the countiy (3) : {h) the LriJa mi/aU' Bed. and (c) the immense 
glacial ‘lepo^its exposed in the cliff at this spot. The implementifeious bed. which is 
compo-ed chiefly of a highly ferruginous and unstratifled sand, contains. mo>tly 
towaids it- surface, a large number of flints, many of which exhibit the well-known 
appeaiauce of those found in the Stone Bed beneath the Weybourne Crag, together 
with pieces of quartz, fragments of bone. and. yery rarely, those of shells. In fact, 
at first sight, the deposit bears a close resemblance to the Sub-Crag Stone Bed. material 
h'oin which it undoubtedly contains, but an examination of the flint implements 
tound in it leads me to belieye that the accumulation must be Teteried to a later 
period than that of the Sub-Crag Stone Bed. namely, to the earliest Cromer Forest- 
Bed Stage. Ill the course of my archieological work I haye become familiar with 
the tcqies of humanly-flaked flints found in the Stone Bed beneath the Xorwich Crag, 
and I haye neyer seen specimens from this horizon of definite Early Palseolithic 
io-ins. such as occur in the bed at East Runton. iloreoyer, it is clear that these 
early hand-axes are the dominant type of implement in the latter deposit, 
and are not merely a-typical forms such as are found in most implement-bearing 
beds. 

There would appear to be little, if any. Crag present at the East Runton site. 
In the ■■ Sections illustrating the Geology of Cromer Cliffs,'' published by the Geological 
Suryey (4). Clement Reid certainly shows the Crag as underlying the Estuarine 
diyisiuii of the Forest-Bed at this spot, but, in the Suryey Memoir dealing with it, 
he says (p. 15) : " It is often difficult to say whether an isolated exposure should be 
referred to the Crag, or to the Eore.st-Bed. for here they are both shelly, though the 
FMrejt-Bed is the more decidedly Estuarine.'' 

Judging from the eyidence .supi)lied by the flint.s pre.-ent in the bed under dis- 
eu.s.si( jn. I regard it as highly probable that the deposit represents, in part, the Sub-Crag 
Stone Bed, rearranged in Early Forest-Bed times. TVith a yiew, howeyer, to 
endeavour to get this matter more precisely .settled. I sent a sanqde of the deposit 
to Mr. I. Double, of Liverpool Univeristy. whose work upon the detrital mintTals 
contained m the Pliocene and Plei.stocene eleposits of East Anglia i.s well knc)wn. 
Mr. Double's researches have been carried out with the object of differentiating, by 
mean^ of microscopical and other methods, between the various main divisions of 
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the above-mentioned beds, and the following is the report he has been so good as to 
send me upon the East Runton sample. 

■■ Rtport on the Sample of Material from East Riadon received from J. Reid Moir. Esrp 
" The sample consists of a rather coarse reddish-brown sand, which contains 
br(_ikeri tiints — some of which are partly decayed. Casts of shells, and some few 
small shell fragments, are also present. From its general appearance and position at 
East Pamton it would appear to be either the Weybourne Crag, or the Estuarine 
Series of the Cromer Forest-Bed. The material was boiled with hydrochloric acid 
that the minerals present might be afterwards ideiititiecl. During this some few 
constituents may have dissolved. The heavier minerals were then separated with 
bxomofurm. and examined. Those recognized were — garnet (i). anatase. rutile, 
zircon, tourmaline (blue and browtii.sh-green). ilmenite. andalusite. staurolite. chlorite, 
epidote. hornblende, muscovite, .sphene. kyanite. 

■■ These occur chiefly as broken fragments, only ziicon. toiuinaline. and rutile 
showing any approach to their proper crystalline form. The writer has estimated 
the relative abundance of the detrital minerals in the various members of the Pliocene 
deposits of Ea.?t Anglia, and a compari.son with those that characterize the Weybouine 
Crag, and the Cromer Forest-Bed. is given below (the figures in the columns indicate 
the frecpiency of occurrence of the various minerals, as shown in the e.xplanatioii 
below the table). 
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Garnet... 

s 



8 

Auatase 

1 (?) 




— 

Rutile ... 

6 

6 


() 

Zircon 

s 

8 


8 

Apatite ... ...; 

Tourmaline ... 

8 

•> 

8 


.•» 

s 

Ilmenite 

o 

5 


o 

Andalusite 

4 

1 



Staurolite ... ...' 


(1 



Chlorite 




t) 

Epidote 

o 

.> 



o 

Hornblende ... 


i 


8 

-Museovite 

4 

8 


S 

Sphene 

•> 

4 



Kyanite 


8 



1 -- exceeduiLrly rare. 

4 = searee. 


i — 

abiind.int. 

2 rare. 

.a =; frequent. 


s = 

very abundant. 

*> very -scarce. 

a ^ very frequent 


<) =-- 

dominant. 




10 ^ 

ultra domiu.int. 

'■ It is evident that in anv given .sample of a 

sediment the rarer minerals mav 

well be absent, e.g. apatite and 

anatase. But the 

abundant species should not 

vary so much. ^Muscovite is not 

present in the sample as commonlv as it usuallv is 

in the Pliocene. On the whole. 

however, the ta 

.le 

shows a 

striking resemblance 
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in the heavier detrital minerals. The lighter ^•(>n.■^tituent^ of all these consist very 
largely of quartz, with some felspar. Columns 3 aiul 3 show how closely the two 
formation' resemhle each other in mineral compositKin. aiul it appear' to he impos^ihle 
to clifierentiate them by petroloirical mean->. and so far as this examination goes the 
sample may have come from either. oi may be an admixture of both. Thost> who 
know the field eunilitions that exist in the area will leadilv admit the latter po'.'ibilitv.' ’ 

It will be noticed that this report, though of gre.it value and intere^t. doe.' not 
aft'ord an answer to the encpiiry as to the exact geological age of the East Runton 
deposit. A.s has already been mentioned, this bed contains some splinters of bone, 
very 'imilar in appearance and in fos'ilization. to the larger spieciniens occurring in 
the Ebtuaiine Gravel which, at some places, near the seaward extension of the beach 
at East Runton. rests immediately upon the accumulation uniler discussion. Tln-'e 
facts lead me to regard it as highly probable that the lowermost becl is closely con- 
nected with that overlying it. and ti.> relegate the implements in the former dejarsit 
to the beginning of Forest-Bed times. 

As the researches I have carried out at East Runton have not. unfortunately, 
resulted in the di.scovery of any hlentifiable mammalian bones. I asked Mr. Savin, 
the well-known palseontologist of Cromer, if he would be so good as to supplv me 
with au up-to-date list of such remain.s found at this spot. The following is the 
report he has very kindly sent me ; — 

Lixt of Mniiiiiirdin {u>cL C> tari a). Biidx. and Fiihex found at East Ranfoti 
in the Wetjboiii'ne Crag and Forest-Bed. 

This list eontain.s the names of all the vertebrates that, so far as I know, have 
up to the present, been found at East Rrrnton. The Forest-Bed and Weybourne 
(.'rag are mixed together, anil it is impossible in some ease.s to say from which deposit 
a fossil comes, but one may take it that the cetacea and fish remains belong to the 
Wevbourne Crag. Few fossils are found in the basement bed of large flints directlv 
resting on the chalk. 1 have occasii.mally found splinters of bone in the former 
deposit, but nothing whole. The beds (above the Basement Bed) consist of a hard 
toj) crust highlv impregnated with iron, which, when broken through bv the action 
of the sea. expo.ses a very mixed dcpjosit. comprising jieaty clav. and gravel, and sand, 
the latter sometimes crowded with sea-shells. It is in this deposit that mo.'t of the 
following remains have been found : 

Etoplnix incridionalt.-,. 
antirpms. 

RJli nori'/iix ft r oxen x. 

Hi j)popofa/n ax a ni pdiihias 

Bison hoii'ixii.x. 


Mammalia. 

Sax. 

Alre.x latifronx. 

Cerra.x elaphnx, 

.. etaena ra tn . 

.xndi/irirl.ii . 


('err Us ri ilifOl ni.x 
trt ran Ills, 
■xarinil. 
Er/aas fd.sslli.x. 

■stenonix. 
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I'rsus savinii. 

Mammalia — continued. 

Phctcn sp. 

Mimomys newtoni. 

Machcerodus sp. 

T royontherhim cuvieri. 

pliocaenicHs. 

Hyana crocuta. 

Castcjr europcBus. 

,, intermedins. 

Lutra ridyaris. 

„ plicidens. 

,. reidi. 

Delphinapjtenm 

(Cetacea.) 

lencus. Physeter niacrocephalus. 


Bira<. 

Bubo niaximus. Anser sp. 


Raia bat is. 

.. clamta. 

PJatax wood ward i. 
Poll art) iifs polhtch iu-'. 


Fishes. 

Thfpuiws thynnus. 
Acipetiser sp. 
MusteJus canis. 
Sqaalus acanfhias. 


Gadus morrhua. 

., psciidwqlefiniis. 


There cannot be any doubt that the remains of land mammals mentioned in 
the above list correspond very closely with those found with what has been termed 
the pre-Chellean industry of Western Europe. Personally I regard the term “ pre- 
Chellean as nebulous and unsatisfactory, as it may refer to any series of flaked 
flints older than the C'hellean. In usiny the term “ Early Chellean " in reference to a 
prehistoric -staye of industry. I mean one in which definite, ihonyh roHrjhIy-made. hand- 
axes. clearly foreshadowiny the later Chellean specimens, are the dominant type, and 
it is abundantly clear that this is the case in the Cromer industry. It would appear 
probable that, as I have stated in mv former papers dealing with the Cromer dis- 
covery (5). the Early Chellean people, during their sojourn in the wide, shallow 
valley, occupied by a northern-flowing extension of the present Fiver Rhine, in which 
the Forest-Becl deposits were laid dowm. came upon various areas of Stone Bed flint, 
t'xposed by the denudation of the overlying Crag, and proceeded to utilize this first- 
cld-s material for implement making. 

The implementiferoiis bed exposed upon the foreshore at East Runt on is uiiqiies- 
tioiiably in situ, and represents the basal deposit upon the chalk that underlies the cliffs 
at thi< spot. Plate XXYII shows the deposit with a small pick in front of it. resting 
up<iii the chalk, and the photograph reproduced as Plate XXVIII. shows the cliff 
opposite to the foreshore where my excavations have been carried out. and exhibits 
oiu' of the most remarkable glacial sections on the Xorfolk coast. The base of the 
< litf is hidden by talus, but the immense chalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, 
can be clearly seen. At the left-hand side of the photograph the beds above this 
chalk erratic show an extraordinary amount of contortion, gravel, sand, and clay 
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beins twisted and mixed together in jrreat confusion, but on the right-hand '’da 
of the photograph, the beds imniediatelv above the chalk eiratie do not exhiotr 
disturbance. An examination of these strata appears to demnii'trate tliat t'n-v 
repres^'iit tlie beds which rest noianally njain the chalk in this area, but whi' li Imco- 
been carried along on the top of the huge mass of moved chalk, ami now rc't abi -c.. 
a similar seiies of strata of the same age ik situ, below them. The ]iliotograph cle.irlv 
shoW' the basement bed lying u))on the .surface of the chalk erratic, and. oveil'.ing 
this basement bed are strata compose<l of (n) stratified sand, and (6) nebblv gravel 
which, without much doubt, are the locverniost membeis laf the Foiest-Bed in thi- 
region. Above these strata the bed.s are violentlv contorted, and it is suppcweT Tia.t 
the former owe their partial preservation to having been, in all probabilitv. frozen 
hard when they were transported by the ice which laid down the f'ontoited Diift of 
Norfolk. In Fig. 1 is repiroduced a diagrammatic section of the beds above tin- 
chalk. and forming the cliff at East Eimtoii. These deposits in upnvard successi(.,]-i 
are : — 

(1) Basement Bed, with Early Chellean hand-axes to 18 inches. 

(2) Estuarine Forest-Bed. with Early Chellean mammalian fauna to 8 feet. 

(3) Leda h'ljrdis Bed to Id feet (not. at present, visible). 

(4) Boulder Clay to 6 feet. 

(5) Chalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, to 2t' feet. 

(6) Basement Bed to 2 feet. 

(7) Yellow Sand stratified to 8 feet. 

(8) Pebbly gravel to 5 feet. 

(9) Black loamy clay to u feet. 

(K.)) Tumultuous deposit of clay, sand, gravel, and chalk erratics to 3(,) feet. 

(11) Surface soil to 2 feet. 

Thus, the Early Chellean implements and mammalian remains of East Runtnn 
are seen to occur at the base of the Forest-Bed strata at this spot, and to be overlaid 
by the Lrda mi/alis Bed. and the Contorted Drift, strata which are. approximatelv. 
96 feet in total thickness. The implements in the ha^^al laver may peihap^ lie corre- 
lated with tho.se of Early Chellean age founil upon the Continent of Europe (6). and 
the impleraentiferous horizon at East Runton i.s probahlv equivalent in ao-e to the 
IMaiier Sands at Heidelberg in Germany, where the famoii.-, human lower jaw-henc 
was discovered (7). 

As set forth in some of my recent papers (.s). I regard the glacial de])(.-.its ..f 
tlie Norfolk coast as referable to the Second GJacitd Epoch of East Aiajha and as 
these deposits overlie the Early Chellean implements at East Eimton. it is clear tha" 
thi' cultural stage must be placeil in the First Inter-glaeial period of the Eastern 
counties. 

It has been, and still is. the custom of must English geologist.s with howevi-'- 
at least one notable excex>tion. Professor Y". .1. Sollas, F.R.k. (p). to correlate tin- 
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uppermost limit ot the Pliocene deposits of this country with the uppermost stratum 
of the Cromer Forcst-Eed. and, while the names we give to any geolosical formations 
are not of ahsolutelv vital importance, vet it becomes very confusins. when dealing 
with imui}- Continental geologists and archa-ologists. to speak of tlie Croiiier Forest- 
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Bed. with its contained implements, as of Pliocene date, when they relegate it to 
the succeeding Pleistocene Epoch. Personally. I am of opinion that it Avould he more 
reasonable and convenient, because of the definite " break " in the fossil evidence 
between the Coralline and the Red Crag, the former having been laid down in a 
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wanii 'oa. while the latter w,i> ilepci-~iteil in water of which the temperature was 
becimiiug progre'>ivelv colder, to regard the Red Crag, thaiiijh not iti n nihrlijimj. (ind 
distiurf. ditritn.^ hid. iidnch ii-oidd nuuiin in the Pliocmc. as marking the lowermost 
bed of the English Plei'toctme. Tlii-- mean.s that the Norwich Crag, and the Cromer 
Fore't-Bed. ckc.. would be relegated to the Pleistocene, anil I j)ropose to .so regard 
the'e deposits in the future (Pi). 

Having dealt with the ipiestioii of the geological age of the deposit resting upon 
the chalk, and exposed at low water at East Runton. I now wi'h to give some account 
of how this bed warn investigated, and of the specimens it contains. As I have 
mentioned above, the Ea-'t Runton bed is e.xpo.-ed upon the foreshore, beyond the 
seaward extension of the beach, and we were thus able only to e.xamine it when 
the tide was out. The method of this e.xamination. which was carried out chiefly 
by mv trained excavator. John Baxter, was first to remove the adherent seaweed, 
and to then break up the bed by means of small picks. It was thus possible to see 
exactly what the deposit contained, and to be quite sure that the specimens recovered 
were without question in -iit'i. Surrounding the .several exposures of the East Runton 
Bed (PI. XXYII) are to be seen extensive areas of flints lying upon the chalk, and 
the.se are obviously of the .same kind, and the mode of their occurrence is precisely 
similar, to those forming the well-known flint '' spread " at Cromer. The flake- 
scars upon the specimens from both sites are tmdoubtedly of the closest similarity, 
while the colours of these flake-scars, mahogany, ochreous. blue, and shiny-black, 
are aho in every way comparable. Further, an examination of these loose flints 
both at Cromer and at East Runton. demonstrates (n) that they bear no resemblance 
to the majority of flint> found in the glacial or other beds overlying the Forest-Bed : 
and (b) that many of them have attached to portions of their surfaces, and lodged in 
their interstices, the remains of the ferruginous deposit, present upon the foreshore, 
and in which they were, without doubt, at one time embedded. Apart from anv 
other I'videtice. therefore, it becoine.s necessary to postulate the former e.xistence. 
at these tw(j pdaces, of some sandy deposit very rich in .salts of iron, wdiich has been 
broken up by marine action, and of which the he.ivier insoluble residue of flints 
and other specimens, alone remains intact. In this regard, it i.s of interest to note 
that close to the flint-bed upon the Cromer fore.shore. there exi.sts a small exposure. 
in .iif'i. up(jn the chalk, which contains few flints, ljut is (d a verv ferruginous sandv 
nature. It apq>ears to represent flie lower ptortion of the deposit at East Runton. 
which due- not contain so many stones as the upper part. A number of the ochreous 
flints from Cromer have the remain.s of a .similar ferruginous de2)osit attacheil to 
portions of their surfaces. At East Runton. h^rtunatelv. the comjdete bed is repue- 
.seiited. and the investigations carried out have established, finallv. the fact that 
flints ill every way coinpiarable with those lying loose upon the chalk, and in close 
contiguity to the e.xpiosures of the depiosit. actually occur in. situ in it. From this 
accumulation have been recovered .spjeciniens e.xhihitiiig. upion their flake-scars, the 
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shiny, black, '' black-leaded " surface, and also othens showing mahogany, 
ochreous. and blue patination. It is of interest to note that these varying 
colours, which must have been imposed upon the flints before their arrival in 
the deposit where they are now found, have not, in manv cases, been permanently 
stained by the long contact of the ferruginou.s material surrounding them. 
This is notably the case with the ” black-leaded " specimens, which, judging 
fn.ini the condition of the majority of flints found enibeddcil in peat, accpiired 
their peculiar coloration by contact with this substance, which we know, bv 
the occurrence of the L(nver Freshwater Bed. was present in Early Forest-Bed 
tunes. The surfaces of these specimen^ have remained puite unatfected bv 
the ferruginous material surroimding them. and. when ^vashed. exhibit the 
unchanged black-leaded appearance with which those of us who collect flints 
upon the Cromer coast are .so familiar. As will be shown later, the East Runton 
<leposit contains definite Early Chellean hand-axes, but the flakes found are by no 
means so numerous as those recovered at Cromer. This, however, did not surprise 
me. as an examination of the loose flints upon the foresliore. which give an almost 
exact representation of the stones contained in the bed. had shown that flakes were 
not over numerous at the East Runton site. The manner in which a flint ’■ spread." 
'uch as occurs at Cromer, is formed can be studied at East Runton. and there cannot 
remain any further doubt that the great majority of the loose specimens have originallv 
been embedded in a deposit renting upon the chalk at the base of the Cromer Forest- 
Bed strata, and may be put in evidence with as much confidence as those flints actually 
found i)i situ. 

It woukl apj)ear from a study of several specimens found at East Runton that 
exposure to the sea and sunlight has the efiiect of " drawing ” the mahoganv colour 
of many of the flaked flints so exposed, and of producing upon them a definite yellow, 
cichrei.nis coloration. Thus it is pos.-ible that the ochreous flintri found at Cromer 
were at one time much darker in colour than they are at the present time. Manv of 
the specimens found at East Runton. both in situ and otherwise, have marked stria- 
tions. but few incij)ient cones of percussion. U])on their surfaces, and indicate, probablv. 
the subjection of the flints to the effects of shore-ice. 

Though the basal bed resting upon the chalk at East Runton repre.sents. in niv 
opinion, the lowermost stratum of the Forest-Bed at this spot, I do not wish it to 
be assumed that I hold the view that all the other exposures of a similar deposit, 
which also rests upoti the chalk, at various places on the Cromer Coast, are necessarilv 
of the same age as the East Runton accumulation. Some of these exposures mav 
represent the Struie Bed beneath the Weybuurne Crag, but a lot of work remain.-N 
t(.) be done upon these various basal Stone Beds which, from mv researches, I know 
to differ greatly, so far as their contents are concerned, in different localities. Another 
matter which calls for attention is the close association, in time, of the Norwich and 
eybourne Crags, with the oldest Cromer Forest-Bed deposits. 
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Mr. (.'lament Reiil in dealing with thi-^ nuitter states (11). " Fnan tin- ih-taiR 
.(heady uiven it is clear tli.it tlie (.'romet Fore.st-Bed lies above the A\ eyluuriie t'rai;. 
hut from the eonvi;pondence of the fossils, as far as they are ci iinjparable. the 
ilepD'its appear to be clo-elv allied. In the Estuarine division (pf tin' • Fort-'t-lleu 
v e hud numerous characteristic Cray; species, and the marine mollusca anree so exact 1\' 
v.ith those of the Wevbourue Crait that evideiitlv there wu' not a 'Urticient lapse of 
eime between tliem to allow of auv noticeable chainre in the fauna " : andatiaiii (liD. 

" Uii attempting to compare the fossils of the Cromer Foiest-Bed with those of the 
underlving C rag, we meet with considerable ditficiilty. In the one case \ce ate dealing 
mainly with a land faitna and flora, in the other, with little but maiinc nn'llu'i a. 
This has often led (geologists to think that a considerable break occurs between rhe'e 
divisions, for at first sight the species living during the two periods seem to have b,-eii 
(iuite different . . . When examined more closely, and with the advantage cf 

the greater amount of positive evidence now available, the Norwich Crag and the 
Forest-Bed are found to be intimately allied. They are so closely connecteiL that 
they can only be sejrarated as slightly different horizons in the same period." 

So far as the archieological evidence is concerned. I have no doubt that the flint 
implements found beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk are closelv related, though not 
by any means precisely the same, as those occiuTing in the Xorwich Stone Bed. and 
that these latter specimens lead on. as it were, to those found in the lowermost layers 
of the Cromer Forest-Bed. Thus this evidence goes to show that there was no great 
break in time between these various beds, and points in fact to a slow, though 
continuous, deprosition of a succession of implemeutiferous strata such as we kntiw 
occurred in later tinie.s. 

3. A Dkscbiptio.v of the Flixt Implemext.s found at the Ba.se of the 
('P.OMER FoP.E.st-Bf.D AT Ea.ST RuNTON. 

During the re.search carried out at East Runton a considerable number of 
hiimanlv-flaked flints were recovered, which have enabled me to asceitain the manner 
in which the Earlv Chellean people made their various inijdements. It is not. of 
course piossible, in this jtapicr, to illustrate and describe all the types of artefacts 
found, and I projjo.se. therefore, to confine my remarks. chi(.*fly. to the definite hand- 
.ixe.s. or conp.i dr poinfj. of Early Chellean age wliich are. without doubt, the dominant 
form in the East Runton dejiosit. Moreover, it would seem to be of some inijjortance 
to establish the occurrence of thi.s well-known tvpe of implement at the ba.'C of the 
Forest-Bed renting at. approximately, mean ^ea-level, on the Xorfolk c(ja>t and so. 
with the excejition of describing a tyjfical scraper, rncloir . and a jjoint of the Earlv 
Chellean industry, the hand-axes will alone he dealt with here. 

It is a widely held belief among ari-h;t'oIogi>ts and others, tliat all. or nearlv all. 
the hand-axes of Chellean and Early Acheulean age were made from the actual 
core of the flint nodule, and not from flakes. The clo^e e.xamination. however. 
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that I have been able to make of larire numbers of these specimens in the past, liad 
before my researches at Cromer were begun, made me doubtful of the truth of this 
assertion. The result of my work on the Xorfolk coast, and the above-mentioned 
examination of Chellean and Early Acheulean implements, has now convinced me 
that it was onlv comparatively rarely that these specimens were made from the 
core of the flint nodule, and that the vast majority were formed from thick flakes 
or ■■ chunks. ' struck, usually, from previously pre])a red blocks of flint. Implements 
made in this manner exhibit, generally, one flaked surface that is more or less flat, 
while the other is more or less gabled, or convex. If such specimens are examined 
it will usually be apparent that the convex surface is formed, in part, of heavily 
truncated, or incomplete, flake-scars, the original point of in^'act responsible for 
the removal of which must have been some little distairce awav from the existing 
boundaries of the storre. and could not. in fact, have been struck oft’ the flint when of 
its present size. Further, an examination of the more or less flat surface of the 
implements will demonstiate clearly that they have been inaile from thick flakes, 
because sometimes this surface is formed of one large area of fractui’e with cone of 
percussion, and such a condition of affairs removes any possilrle doubt as to the 
manner in which these specinn-n.s were made. Iir many ca.ses. however, the ancient flint 
flaker was not. for. to me. some cpiite unkirown reason, content to leave his implement 
with one surface showing a plain area of fracture, but proc ceded to remove, by blow.-, 
delivered on either side of this surface, flakes, tlie flake-scars of which now cover most 
of it. But even with such specimens it is po^.^ible in most cases, to discern upon thi.s 
more or less flat surface, some small portion of the original flake-scar resulting from 
the detachment of the chunk of flint from the parent block, and by such recognitam 
to be sure of the manner in which the implement was formcl. 

In the following table I give the results of the e.xamination I have carried out 
of 261 implements, ranging in type from the Early Chellean to the Acheulean. con- 
tained in my own collection, and in that housed in the iMtiseum at Ipswich. 

In compiling this table I was at pains to put any specimen about which there 
might be any olrjection as to my inteipretarion of the maninu- in which it was made, 
into the column marked ■' dciubtful.” but. though I have done this in order to be 
on the safe side. I have not myself much doubt that the great majoritv of the 
implements thus classilied were not made from the actual core of the flint nodule. 


Typo of Implement. 

XiimUer 

Ex.imin»Mt. 

31. Ku- from 
Klakf. 

Made from 
Tahul.i.r 
Flint. 

3raflo from 
Xfulule. 

Doubtful. 

Totals 

Early Chellean ... 

54 

2.7 

■-y 

10 


54 

Chellean and Acheulean 

‘C 

.>2 


9 

*■>0 

i>7 

Chellean and Acheulean 

S.") 

ti4 

— 

P 

12 

S5 

Acheulean 

J5 

12 

1 

o 

l(t 

25 


g(il 


ti go 


l.-)4 


71 


261 
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III the case of the above specimens the conclusions as to the manner of their 
manufacture were arrived at bv an examination of the flake-scars upon their surfaces. 
The accuracy of this diagnosis is greatly strengthened by the discoveries at Cromer 
and at East Runton. where not onJv the imjflements tliemselves show the above- 
mentioned characteristics, but where some of the prepared cores from which the 
thick flakes were struck, have been recovered. So far as my knowledge extends, 
such cores have not before been found in association with Early Chellean implements, 
and their occurrence in Norfolk shows clearly that the manner of detaching flake- 
implements from prepared nuclei, such as reached its greatest perfection in IMous- 
terian-paheolithic times, was already a well recognized method of implement -making 
in the remote period of the Cromer Forest-Bed. as it was also, to a limited extent, 
even in pre-Red Crag days (13). 

In Fig. 2 I illustrate the sectional views of each of the hand-axes described in 
this paper, together with one (Fig. 15) from the lower gravel at the well-known 
Paheolithic site of Warren Hill. Suffolk. An examination of this illustration (Fig. 2) 
will .show that, with the exception of two specimens (Figs. 8 and 11). all the implements 
exhibit a more or less flat base, which represents the fracture-surface produced when 
the chunk of flint was stuick off the prepared core. The Early Chellean industry of 
Cromer, and of East Runton. contains, as I have stated, examples of implements 
other than hand-axes, and these former specimens have obviously been made, in 
most cases, from flakes which show truncated flake-scars on one of their surfaces. 

Most of the specimens found at Cromer, and at East Rimton, exhibit a peculiar 
wearing away of their ridges and outstanding portions which, at first sight, might be 
attributed solely to attrition. There would not .seem much doubt that this kind of 
wear, which is rarelv met with, so far as I know, to such an extent, upon implements 
found in river gravels, has been set going in the first place by some amount of knocking 
about received by the specimens before their arrival in the East Runton bed. But. 
from a study of a large number of flints found in situ in this deposit. I conclude that 
this bi'eaking down of the ridges and outstamling portions, has been accelerated by 
.some solvent present in the deposit, which has attacked and gradually removed the 
already weakened areas of the parts of the flints I have mentioned. A similar 
curious condition of wear has been notified in flints from beneath the Red. and the 
Norwich Crags (1 1). 

It is to be remarked that many more ochreous specimens occur at the Cromer 
site than at East Runton. where the " black-leaded " variety is the more numerous. 
I am at pre.sent of opinion that these two varieties of flint inpilements. though coming 
from the .same geological horizon, are nevertheless different from each other, and 
are probably to be referred to two slightly different ])eri(ME. So far. I have not 
found any specimen of either the ochreous. or the " black-leaded ” kiiiil. which, bv 
its having been re-worked, would .show which of the two colorations must take 
precedence in antiquity, but the angle of the edge-flaking of the two series has been 
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measured and shows that, so far as this characteristic is concerned, there is a difference 
between them. 


Variety of Flint. 
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dciirees of " qualitv " in form and flakinsi in ■'<ita in the East Runton deposit, but it 
will he recognized that the large '■ spreads ” of flints in close association with the 
exposure of this bed upon the foreshore, afford a much better chance of hnding a bigger 
number of good specimens than is afforded bv the slow process of excavation. 

The Early Chellean hand-axes from the Cromer Forest-Bed are verv homogeneous 
in character so far as the flake-scars they exhibit and the manner of their manufac- 
ture are concerneil. as the following description of twelve selected sjiecimens will show. 
All these hand-axes appear to be adapted for use in the hand, and were appareiitlv 
not h.ifted. The term " upper surface '' in the text, refers to the siu'face illustrated. 

Fig. 3. — This specimen was found by Mr. A. S. Barnes upon the foreshore-site 
at Cromer, and lodged in its interstice.s ate to be .seen the remains of the ferruginous 
depci'it in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits upon its flaked 
surfaces a very glossy black coloration, and carries a number of weathered-out 
.stride, but few incipient cones of percussion. The ridges and outstanding portions 
of the specimen show a consiilerable amount of the piecuiiar breaking down to which 
attention has been drawn in this paper. The upper suiface of the flint is of a convex 
foirn. and is covered bv large flake-scars. On the right-hand side of the specimen 
i> a large and well-formed cone of ])ercu.s.-5ion (Fig. 3) .knowing where an attempt 
was made to detach a thick flake, or " chunk." such as those from which so nianv of 
the Early Chellean implements of the Cromer coast were made. This specimen, then, 
mav be regarded as a prepared core. The under surface .shows a good deal of rough 
flaking, and exhibits one or two small patches of blackish-grey cortex. The flaking 
of the flint except for one or two insignificant flake-scars is all of one jieriod. 

Fig. 4. — Thi.s specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Runton, 
and lodged in its interstices are to be seen the remains of the ferruginous deposit 
in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, 
a verv glossy black coloration, and carries some wcathered-out striap. but few incipient 
cone.s of percussion. The ridges and outstanding jjortions of the implement are 
slightly broken down. The specimen ha.s a thick butt upon which a patch of cortex 
is observable, and its upper surface carries two heavily truncated flake-scars (showing 
that the piece of flint was struck off a prej>ared core), and is of a markedly gabled 
form. This form has been attained by the removal of flakes by blows, one of which 
has given rise to a prominent cone of percussion, delivered upon either side of the 
central ridge, and upon the more or less flat under surface. This surface is formed 
bv a number of flake-scars, and the imp)lement shows definite signs of use both at the 
point, and on the right-hand side. The flake-.scars of the specimen are all of one 
period. 

Fig. 5. — This specimen was found by Mr. J. E. Sainty upon the foreshore-site 
at Cromer, and lodged in its interstices are to he seen the remains of the ferriminous 
deposit in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits, upon its flaked 
surfaces, a purpli.sh-black coloration, rvhich in places is verv glossv. and carries 
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some weathereil-out stiite. but few incipient cone.', of peicus'.ion. The lidges and 
outstanding portions of the implement are considerably bioken down. The left- 
hand siile. and the butt of the specimen, are thick, and exhibit patche^^ of a blackish- 
grey cortex. The upper surface carries some heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating 
that the jrieee of flint was struck off a prepareel core), and is of a markedly convex 
form. The present outline of the specimen has been attained liy flake-removing 
blow-: upon the iqijier portion of the thick left-hainl side, and iqion the more or less 
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flat under surface. This surface i.s formed of the plain area of fracture produced 
when the " chunk " was detached from the parent flint, and the implement shows 
extensive signs of use on the right-hand side. All the flaking of the .specimen, with 
the e.xception of one or two negligible flake-.scar.s. is of one period. 

Fig. b. — This sjiecinien was found by John Baxter (excavator to J. Reid Moir) 
f;< in the bed resting upon the chalk and ex])osed upon the foreshore at East 
Runton. The implement exhibits upon its flaked siii-faces a mahoganv coloration, 
meiLring to ochreous in places, and cariies a nundier of weathered-out striae but few 
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incipient cone? of percussion. The ridges and outstanding portions of the specimen 
are considerably broken dotvn. The implement has a thick, flaked butt, and its 
upper surface is composed of several heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that 
the piece of flint vuts struck off a prepared core) and is of a somewhat convex form. 
The present outline of the specimen has been attained by flake-removing blows 
delivered, chiefly, upon the more or less flat under surface. This surface is formed 
of the plain area of fracture jiroduced when the " chunk " was detached from the 
parent flint, and the implement shows signs of use at the point, and on the right- 
hand side. All the flaking of the .specimen is of one period. 
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FIG. 7. — EARLY CHELLE.W UAXD-AXK FulXl) 

IN SITU IX THE BA--AL ( ROMEK DlRI>T-BED 
AT EAST KUXTOX. J. 

Fig. 7. — This specimen was found bv John Baxter in situ in the bed restiniT 
upon the chfdk and exposed upon the fore.shore at East Runton. The implement 
exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a dark chestnut coloration due to a verv thin 
deposit of the ferruginous material in which it has been embedded. This stain, however 
is not of a permanent nature and the washing to which the flint has been subjected 
has already removed some of it. Where this removal has taken place the surface 
is seen to be of a purplish-grey colour, and to carry no gloss. The ridffe.s and out- 
standing portions of the implement are considerably broken down. The specimen 
carries some weathered-out striae, but no incipient cones of percussion. The butt 
is thick and flaked, and the upper surface of the implement is composed of some 
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heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a pre- 
pared core), and exhibits a markedly convex form. The more or less flat under surface 
of the specimen is made up of the remains of the primary flake-scar produced when 
the ■■chunk," from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent 
flint, and by a flake-scar due to a blow delivered upon the lower portion of the narrow 
end of the implement. This peculiarity which is, as it were, prophetic of the flake- 
scar produced by the ftvnchet blow in the manufacture of certain Neolithic axes, 
has been observed upon several of the Earlv Chellean hand-axes from the Norfolk 
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coast and elsewhere. The imjflement (Fig. 7) shows considerable signs of use at the 
narrow end, and all its flake-scars are of one period. 

Fig. 8. — This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at Cromer, 
and has attached to one small portion of its surface the remains of the ferruginous 
deposit in which it was, at one time, embechled. The implement exhibits upon its 
flaked surfaces a glossy blackish-brown coloration, interspersed with patches of 
yellowish-brown, and one or two weathered-out stria?, but no incipient cones of 

z 2 
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percu'^ioii. The lidges and outstamliiig poitioii' of the .^pecinieu aie i oii'ideraMy 
broken down. The implement has a thick butt upon whicdi a patch of coitex !> 
observable, and. as another patch of thi-' material is pieseiit upon the under sin face, 
it appears that this specimen was made from a nodule of flint, and not fiom a thick 
flake struck off a prepared core. But the fact that the upper surface exhiliits heavily 
truncated flake scars makes it clear that the nodide must have been of a large si/e 
before being transformed into an implement. The upper surface is of a ccuivex form, 
and is composed of flake-scais due. chieflv. to blows delivered upon the flatter under 
surface. This surface is formed by a numbei of tlakc'-.s( ai-. and the flakiiiL; of the 
sjjecimeii is all of one period. 



StCTlOtN b-'i 


no. 0. — E.vr.Lv cueli.ean haxii-axe ruon 

iriE roKEsHOEE-SITE AT C ROJtER. 3. 

Fig. 0. — This specimen was found by Mr. J. K. 8ainty upon the forcshcire -site 
at fromer, and has attached to a patch of coitex on the upper surface, the remains 
of the ferrrrginous depiosit in which it was. at one time, embedded. The implement 
exhibit', upon its flaked surfaces, a glossy black coloratirjii (which, in places, ineiucs 
into a d.irk grev). some rveathererTout strife, but no incipient cones cd percussion. 
The riiloo' and outstandim' portions of the speeimen are scimewhat broken down. 
The irnplemcut h.i' a thick butt, formed fd flake-sCar'. and an are.r cd grey cortex, 
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aii'l the uppei suifiiee ^liuw'; a heavily tnaieateil flake-scar (indicating that the piece 
of flint was struck off a piepared cure). The present outline of the flint is due to 
flake-iemoving hlow' delivered, chieflv. upon the more or less flat under surface, 
which is coniposed of the plain area of fractuie pro<luced when the chunk of flint, 
from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent block. The 
imj)lement allows aiuindant signs of use at the pointed end. and on either side, and 
the flaking. with the exception of one or two negligible flake-scai'.s, is all of one period. 
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Fig. in. — This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at Ea.'t Ruiitou 
and has, lodged in some of its interstices, the remains of the ferruginous deposit in 
which it was at one time embedded. The implement exhibits, on its flaked surfaces, 
a (nu'plish-brown coloration, which, in places, merges into a definite ochreous shade, 
such as occurs so freely upon flints oii the foreshore-site at Cromer, some few 
weathered-out striie, but no incipient cone.s of percussion. The edges and outstanding 
portions of the sjjecimen are coii'iderahlv broken down (as indicated in Fig. 10). 
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The iinpleineiit has a thick, flaked butt, and the upper surface show.^ several heavily 
truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was .struck off a prepared core) 
and exhibits a somewhat convex form. The left-hand edge of the specimen shows 
a reversed ” S '' curve which, however, was in all probability not intentionally 
piroduced. The more or less flat under surface is formed of the plain area of fracture 
produced when the flake, from which the implement is made,, was detached from 
the parent block. The implement shows definite signs of use at the prdnted end. 
and the flaking is all of one period. 

Fiii. 11. — This specimen was formd by me upon the firreshore-site at Cromer, 
and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a dark, chestnut -brown coloration, some few 
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no. 12 . — E.lRLY CHELEEAX HAXD-AXE FROM 
THR n»RKsl{i>RK-SITE AT KA'^T UryTUX. 


weatheied-out striae, but no incipient cones of percussion. The edaes and out- 
btainling portions of the implement are considerably broken down. The specimen 
slows, on the upper surface, one heavily truncated flake-scar (indicating that the 
piece of flint was struck off a j>repared core), and is of a somewhat convex form. 
The under surface exhibits a large, and more or less fiat, area of fracture produced 
when the flake, fiom which the .specimen is ma<le, was detached from the parent block, 
and aho, (jii the left-hand 'ide. two flake-scars an<l an area of blaclcenecl coitex. All 
the flaking of the implement is of one period. 

^Fig. 1'2.— This specimen was found by Mr. Guy Maynaid upon the foreshore- 
site at Ea-t Riuiton. and exhibits upon its flaked surface' a pur[ili>h-brown colora- 
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tion, which, in places, merges into a definite ochreous shade, some few weathered-out 
striae, and a number of incipient cones of percussion. The edges and out -standing 
portions of the implement are considerably broken down. The specimen shows, 
upon its upper surface, several heavily truncated flake-.scars (indicating that the 
piece of flint was struck off a ^^repared core) and is of a markedly convex form. The 
present outline of the implement has been attained by flake-removing blows delivered 
upon the more or less flat under surface, which is composed, chiefly, of the plain area 
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of fracture produced when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached 
from the parent block. All the flake-scars of the specimen are of one period. 

Fig. 13. — This specimen was found by John Baxter upon the foreshore-site at 
East Runton, and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a marked ochreous coloration, 
interspersed with patches of purplish-black and a few weathered-out stria? and incipient 
cones of percussion. The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are 
considerably broken down. The specunen shows, upon its upper surface, several 
heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared 
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coi'e) and is of a inarkedlv convex foini. the butt i' flakcil and thick, ami the })D‘-ont 
outline of the specimen has been attaiuecl bv flake-reniovinii blows delivered upon the 
more or le.ss flat under surface, which exhibit-' the plain area of fi'acture produced 
when the flake, from which the implement is made, was detached from the parent 
block. The specimen shows signs of use on the left-hand edge, and all the flaking is 
of one period. 

Fig. 14. — This specimen was found bv me upon the foreshore at Sheringliani, 
opposite to Beeston Hill, where there occurs a .spread of flints of the same kind as at 
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East Runtoir and at Cromer. The implement e.xhibit.s, upon its flaked surfaces, a 
dark chestnut-brown coloration, anil a few weathered-out striae and incipient cones 
of percussion. The edges and outstanding portions of the specimen are considerably 
broken down. The implement shows, upon its upper surface, a number of heavily 
truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) 
am.l is of a markedly conve.x form. The lower surface is composed of the plain area 
of fracture produced when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached 
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from tlie parent l)loek. The .swelliiis of the l)ulb of percussion i;au he seen at tin' 
narrow end of the lower surface, and at the broader end a ^emi-hinge fractuie, 
which forms part of the butt of the implement, is observable. The specimen shows 
extensive signs of use at the narrower end. ami along either edge. and. except hjr 
one or tw(5 negligible flake-scars, the flaking is all of one period. 

Fig. lo. — This specimen was found in the Lower Gravel at the well-kmrwn 
Pahnolithic deposit at Warren Hill, near Mildenhall. Suffolk, and is illustrated and 
described in order to show that Early Phellean flint implements, such as occur in 
the Cromer Forest-Bed, are also present in ancient deposits of gravel. The Warren 
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Fm. 15. EARLY LHELLEAN HAND-AXE FOUND IN THE 

LOWER ORAVEL AT WARREN HILL, SUFFOLK. W 

Hill gravel is, probably, of so-called ” Middle Gravel " age, and is therefore separated 
from the Forest-Bed by the glacial deposits represented by the Tills and Contorted 
Drift of Cromer. The Early Chellean specimens found in this Middle Glacial gravel 
are. therefore, derived specimens, ami the age of the deposit in which thev occur is 
no criterion of the antiquity of its contained implements. The specimen (Fig. La) 
e.xhibits, on its upper, flaked, surfaces, a lightish-blue coloration, while its lower 
surface is a greenish-black shade. The flaked areas carrv a few weathered-out 
striie. and a large number of incipient cones of percussion. The edges and outstanding 
portions of the implement are somewhat broken down, but do not exhibit this feature 
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to anvthinii like the same degree as do the majority of the .specimens from the Cromer 
Forest-Bed. The upper surface exhibits one hea\-ily trimcated flake-scar (indicating 
that the chunk of flint was .struck off a larger mass), and is of a markedly gabled 
form. The butt is thick, and formed, chiefly, of cortex, and the present outline of 
the specimen has been attained by flake-removing blows delivered upon the more or 
less flat under surface. This surface is composed of several flake-scars, and a portion 
of the oricfinal fracture produced when the piece of flint was detached from the parent 
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[[C.. Iti. — KAia V (llEI.r.KAX SCRAPER rR<iM TtlE rOIlESMORE- 
sITt AT EAST RCXTOX. ( 

block, i.s iibservable upon it. The implement shows signs of use at the narrower 
end and all the flaking, with the exception of one or two negligible flake-scars, is of 
one period (l-o). 

Ii/iplemeots other thcui Hand-aj'ts foiiiid at East Ranton. 

Fig. It3. — This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Runton, 
and exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a purplish-black coloration interspersed with 
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luichangL'd areas of clierty. grey flint. The upper surface shows three heavily trun- 
cated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was detached from a prepared 
core), and is of a gabled form. The uppemiost portion of the upper suiface has 
been flaked into a more or less straight line by blows falling upon the under suiface. 
and the specimen may be regarded as a fine example of an Early Chellean scraper, 
while its outline is prophetic of the scrapers of similar form found in later INIousterian 
deposits (lb). The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are somewhat 
broken do'mi. and the flaked areas exhibit a few weathered-out stria? and incipient 
cone^ of percussion. The under surface is foimed of the plain area of fiactuie pro- 
duced when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached fiom the 
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parent Idock. All the flaking, with the exception of a few small flake-scars, is ot 
one jieiiod. 

Fig. 17. — This specimen was found by me upon the foreshore-site at East Rimton 
and exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, a glos.sy black coloration and a few weathered- 
out. small stria?, but no incipient cones of percussion. The edge.s and outstanding 
portions of the implement are slightly broken down. The upper surface shows 
some heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off 
a prepared core), and the whole of the curving edge on the right-hand side has been 
modified by secondaiy work due to flake-removing blows delivered upon the more 
or less flat under surface. The specimen may be regarded as a tv]iical racloir, or 
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side-scvapt-r. nf Early rht^lleaii tiiun';. Thf uiiiier surface !■< r-ompDseil, cliiafly. of 
the plain area of fracture produee<l when the piece of flint, from which the implement 
is made, wa^ detached from the parent hlock. and the flakiny of the imjilement is 
all of one period. 

Fiy. 18. — This specimen was found hv John Baxter iii i'fu in the bed exposed 
upon the foreshoie at East Runton. and exhibit^, upon its flaked siirface.s. a glo"V 
black coloration, some weathered-out stri.e, and a few incipient cones of percussion. 
The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are slightly broken ilown. The 
upper surface is composed of a number of heavily truncated flake-scars (indicating 
that the piece of flint was .struck off a prepared Corel and the present pointed form 
of the specimen has been attained by regirlar and skilful secoiiilary flaking along its 
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right- and its left-hand edges. The specimen may be regarded as a typical point 
of the Early C'hellean period. 

The under surface exhibits the plain area of fracture, with bulb of percussion, 
produced when the flake of flint, from which the implement is made, was detached 
from the parent block. All the flaking, with the exception of one small flake-scar 
is of the same period. 

It will be noticed that, in this paper. I have dt>scribed only the flint implements 
referable to the lowerino.st layer of the Cromer Forest-Bed. The Middle and Upper 
di\-isions of this deposit, together with the overlying glacial accumulations, T hope 
to deal with in later papers, as the Cromer researches proceed. T have to thank mv 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF EARLY CHELLEAX FLIXT IJIPLEMEXTS IX THE CROMER 

FOREST-BED OF XORFOLK. 


VIKW OF FOliKSHOKF AT FAST RUNTON, WITH IM Pl.KM FNTl FKROlIS DiCrOHIT (HKHIND SMALL LK'K) IIKSTINU UTON TIIF CHALK, 

THK JJKJH CLIFFS AUK SKKN IN TIIK UACKlHUJlTN O. 
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ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ilAOlH.' 


By Raymond Firth. M.A. (New Zealand). 

The Problem. 

Among a people ditfering entirely in teclinical proce.sses. in social organization, 
in religious belief, in environment, and in general culture from ourselves, it is pertinent 
to incjuire cvhether the investigator can proceed to the solution of the economic 
problems -which confront him in the same manner as does the economist in stucR-ing 
the phenomena of our omti society. It may be that a totally ditterent psychological 
starting-point is necessary in primitive economics in order to yield us results which 
are really in accord with native modes of thought and behaviour. The problem 
of this paper is to ascertain what is the p.sychological basis of the industry of the 
Maori of New Zealand, to understand the motives, however vague and conftiseil, 
which actuate him in entering upon and carrying out any economic tmdertaking. 
and his feelings, thoughts, hopes and fears while the task proceeds to its conclusion. 
To unravel from the tangled skein of mental process the relevant psychological data 
i-i no ea.sy task. Not, that as some theorists allege, primitive man thinks in a manner 
entirely different from what we do. He has the same mind-structure, the same 
logical methods, as we have. But the reason for our frecpient inability to imderstand 
the mentality of the native lies in the fact that his starting-point is not ours. For 
centuries he has been isolated in a different natural environment, living in a different 
social setting, embedded in a different cultural iKilicu. So that, despite its essential 
'imilarity of structure and process, hi.s mind, confronted tvith the same situation 
our own. begins to ftmction with a different set of initial preconceptions ; ivith 
this different mental backgrotmd the presentation of the same facts mav lead to 
totally different conclusions. Thus my attempt to delve into what mav be termed 
the economic mentality of the Maori is fraught with great difficulty from the outset. 
But by careful consideration of those phases of life and thought which bear on the 
economic, and by knowledge derived from some few years’ study in his native land 
of his general cidtiire and beliefs. I may hope to reach at least an approximate 
estimate of the nature and relative strength of the motives with which the Maori 
approache.s and carries out any economic undertaking. 

' The substance of this paper has been read at a Seminar on the Psychology of Primitive 
Peoples held by Dr. Malinowski (to whom I am indebted for valuable criticism) at the London 
School of Economies (Lniversity of London), in Lent Term, 1925. I have also greatly benefited 
b\ the research work in which I have been engaged under the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 
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This analysis of motives can be most aptly entered upon by taking as subject 
for investigation any one typical economic undertaking of a usual kind — one which 
was often performed by the Maori in former days. Examining its detaih step by step, 
we shall be able to gain some insight into what prompts the native at each stage 
of his task, what ideas lie behind his work and impel him to certain well-defined 
courses of procedure. To take this typical actmty in toto. with it'; sequence of 
events, and investigate its psychological luidercurrents from its commencement 
till its close, will afford a truer indication of the relative force and the logical outcome 
of interaction of the motives involved than would the selection of a number of 
disconnected examples at random to illustrate the various theoretical points. !More- 
over. in studying closely a concrete example the real issue of the problem shapes 
itself more clearly, and there is less likelihood of neglecting any important psycho- 
logical factor in Maori industry. In brief it is. as far as possible, approaching the 
subject from the native .standpoint, which is essential in obtaining results that are 
true to life as well as to economic method. 


BiRD-Sx-tRiXG -ts .A. Type of IxnrsTEV. 

I shall take as this typical undertaking the sequence of operatiwis in one mode' 
of fowling, commencing with the snaring of the birds by the tiima method — which 
involves the placing in trees of specially constructed perches with nooses arranged 
thereon — and proceeding to the subsequent tasks in the apportioning, preserving, 
storing, and consumption of them when obtained. 

This activity has been selected for examination by reason of its comparativelv 
simple character — its manifest aim being to secure food. If it is found that in the 
>impler case the motivation for action is of a complex nature, then it will be obvious 
that in the more involved types of economic undertaking, such as the ceremonial 
exchange of gifts, there will be still less possibilitv of assuming the 0 ]ieration of a single 
motive. 

It may be mentioned that this method of bird-snaring, though abandoned 
in most parts of Xew Zealand as powder and shot became plentiful, is still emploved 
on rare occasions in one or two out-of-the-way districts. The methods here described 
have been shown to me in detail by several informants, of whom two have emploved 
the same in qiute recent years on the borders of fhe I'rewera countrv. The absence 
of sheep and cattle in the Urewera fastnesses imtil recent times, and the craving for 
flesh food (mentioned below) as a relief from the interminable diet of potatoes, which 
still form the staple food in many villages, accounts for the persistence of bird- 
snaring there. I have also been told that after the M’aikato M’ar of the 'sixties, 
until Tawhiao threw open the King Coimtry to the entry of the white man. and the 
Aukati boundary line was crossed by the ixiktha (white man) in 1881. there was a 
great revival of fowling in the interior, especially by the old men. on account of the 
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scanity (_.f yuwdfi' and altt-r the iiativt-^ had vivtuallv witlidiawn from coni- 

mmiication M’ith tCAvn?. trader.', and their guud?. 

Apart from the information pt-i'Onallv collected I have drawn extensively in the 
actual descrijitive matter which follow^ on the work of ^Ir. KUdon Best. F.X.Z. Iii't.. 
to whom every student td the ilaoii owes a deljt of gratitude for his untiling 
lahours in revealimi so inanv a'peit' of the mentality of the native. The account 
rif the Ceremonial })ei'fi.>rmance.' in fowliiig and of the nivtln.logv of hird' i' a >vnthe'i5 
of varioU' note' in hi' writing'. 


Imcuktaxce or BikD'. 

To the Maori, e'peeially to the dweller in the foic't-lands such a^ the Tuhoe 
dietiirt. the iiiteiiui of the King (ouiitiy. ('t the head-watei' of the M'hangauui 
Pdver. liiids weie a mo^t impcutant part of the food sup}ily. The coastal tribes and 
the people of the lakes had their fish, the dwellers in the more cyien lauds had their 
/, ('Weet }iutato) plantations and fern root, but in the land of Tuhoe. for iu'tance. 

fish and (/ /■/</".' were not. and the 7, /oc'V/v/ could not be grown to advantage on account 
of the climate. Sn forest foc'd was piactically the .sole mean' of subsistence, and of 
tlii' bird' ( nuipii'ed the staple jioition. 

By people in other parts, also, birds were always greatly esteemed : a piece of 
toic't where they congregated, and in which they could be taken dining the fowling 
sea'on. w<i' always jealou'ly preserveil by any trilie whii li was so fortunate a' to 
possess it. At a feast of ceremony, when visitors were present, a bowl of hiothaa. 
cii preserved biinls. neatly decorated, was often set in the midst of the provisions as 
a ill |■^■''l'llt m c. and a liiJin. or calaba'h. of the .same wa' a prc'cnt often made to 
a chief of rank, and greatly appreciated. The Arawa still relate the classic story of 
I'enukmkopako. an ancc'tcir of gigantic proportions and very fond of the pleasures 
of the table, who esteenn-d lumlmn above all <lelicacies anil who in an argument main 
taiiied its superiority to water as nourishment. But having consumed an immense 
(juaiititv thereof, and suifeiiiig from the paiig.s of thirst in coiiserpience. he found 
himself, by the wiles of his c>j»poneut. deprived of the precioir.s liqrrid. In agotiv 
from lack of it. he was tints forced to admit that in the last resort water was of more 
value than preserved birds for the satrsfactron and well-heiiig of man. The dialectics 
of the narrative, of which I have given the mere skeleton, disclo.se how greatly hiiiihmi. 
especially preserved pigeoir. was valrred by the gourmets of old. but even to the common 
people bird' were of extreme importance as an article of food. 

It mu't be realized iir this connection that there were in Xew Zealand no large 
mamnials l.iefore the advent of the white man with his sheep, horses, and cattle. 
There was a little native rat. fiargivurous. arrcl used Iry the Maori as food, in the .same 
way as we use the rabbit. Of him we shall have occasion to speak in later davs. 
The Maori dog evas dome-ticated and. though occasionally eaten, seems alwavs to 
have been a rare animal. A[>art from these there was no mammal — beyond man 
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to which the i\Iaori could turn for flesh-food. The coastal dweller had his fish, but 
to the inland tribes the inestimable value of birds as a relief from a vegetable diet 
can be well understood. In fact there is a special term, kinnki (relish), which 
denotes a piece of flesh-food placed in the basket of kamara as a tasty morsel to give 
variety to the meal and to please the palate. 

If the people had been living for a long time on vegetable food it was an occasional 
practice to despatch a taaa. a marauding party, to .sally forth and captme any hap- 
less wayfarer they might meet, which unfortunate was promptly slain and cooked 
that he might be u-^ed as kinaki to brighten-up the monotony of the meals. 

Xo greater insult could be levelled at a iMaori than to mention that one of his 
forbears had served on some particular occasion to grace the festive board by way of 
kinaki — a relish to the sweet potatoes of an ance.stor of one's own. To do so was to 
invite retaliation of direst kind. 

Referring for a moment to the habit of the iMaori of utilizing other people on 
occasions to make good any deficit in the food supply, there is no doubt that with 
most natives there was a distinct liking for human flesh. If a slave was killed by 
his master for any offence, he was not wasted, but was taken off to the ovens for 
culinary purposes. As a kindly thought various joints were often sent round to 
friends and neighbours and were much appreciated. After a victorious raid cannibal 
orgies took place and often lasted for several days. It is reported by natives that in 
the Amio-whenua E.xpedition of 1821, which travelled round the coast of the North 
Island and covered some seven or eight hundred miles, one gentleman slept every 
night with a basket of human flesh as a pillow.^ But apart from these interesting 
details, it is obvious from any serious consideration of the subject that the supple- 
menting of the food supply by levying toll on the persons of one's slaves or enemies 
was too spasmodic and irregular a business to be looked to as a means of supplying, 
in any great measure, the felt need for flesh-food. Hence with most inland tribes 
great importance was attached to the slaying of birds for their valuable food qualities. 

To a lesser extent, also, birds were valued on account of their feathers. Tho.se 
of the kuku (pigeon), kaka parrot (Nestor meridiuiialis). tai (Prosthemadera Novae - 
Zelandiae). kiici (Apteryx mantelli) were mostly utilized for ornamenting the finer 
varieties of mats, while the tail feathers of the knia and kotnka (white heron) were 
eagerlv sought after to ornament the hair. These latter were worn almost solelv 
bv rangatira. or people of rank. 

This brief note indicates the reasons the Maori had for engaging in the occupa- 
tion of bird-snaring, the main one being to obtain a supply of valued and needed foo 1 
the lesser being to have available a supply of feathers for the decoration of mats and 
ornamentation of the hair. 

But in the work of any primitive people the economic is always complicated 
by elements of the niagico-religioiis. There are certain observances to be kept, 

1 S Peuy Sniitli. Mnnr'< War^ uj tlif X iii^feciith (Jcidiirij, 2n(l L-d., 1910, p. 223. 
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ceremonies to be performed and spells to be uttered, in connecticm with the various 
stages of the laboiu'. The strictly economic can never be absolutely divorced from 
these. The ethnograxther must consider every activity in its social setting, with all 
its xjrelimhiaries. adjuncts, and by-products, in order fully to grasp and make clear 
the native's attitude towards the ta.sk he is performing. 

And so. having given the purely economic reasons why the snaring of birds is so 
keenly followed by the Maori, some indication must also be given of his magico- 
religiorn attitude in carrying out that activity, of the jrlace which birds occiijiy in 
hi.s esoteric scheme of life, so that we may understand as fully as possible the rami- 
fications of his motives, the reason for aU that he sees fit to do in order to attain hi^ 
ends. 

Mytholocy of Bird.s. 

Here it is patent that the best approach is through invthology. "When any- 
thing is looked upon by a native people as being of some importance in their life, 
one nearly always finds some piece of mythology in connection with it, a story which 
purports to account for its origin, which sets it in a definite position in the scheme of 
e.xistence and, as a general rule, brings it into relation with the pantheon of gods or 
cultiue heroes. The ethnographer would naturally expect then, in tiew of the 
importance of birds to the Maori as a soru'ce of food and material for ornament, 
that there would be some nudh about them. Such a myth there is, arising out of 
the story of the fimctions of the Maori gods and the accoimt of the origin of natural 
objects. An imderstanding of the foundations of the belief of the native in these 
niatteis will make much more comprehensible the ensuing description of the actual 
pi'ocedure of the fowier when engaged in his work. 

Biicfly told, the main version of the myth states that Tane, the most conspicuous 
of the cjffspring of Rangi and Papa, the first parents, and one of the most note- 
worthy of the departmental gods, was the author of the forest trees and of birds.’ 
In hi.' search fur the nhn. the female element w'herewith man might be created, Tanc 
found and cohabited w ith various beings — so runs the exoteric version of the myth . 
the one which our fowler w’ould probably know — among them Kahu-parauri, bv whom 
were X'loduced Kokomako the bell bird, Kokako the native crow, Koko the tui. and 
ijtliei otispriug. As the originator of bird.s, Tane had as one of his niaiiv titles the 
name of Tane mataahi. 

Thc'C ofikpring of his were afterwards noiuished on the lice from the hair of their 
ancestor Turangi : which failing to give satisfaction, they were then fed on the vermin 
which abounded in the heads of the yoiuiger relative.s — of Tutu, Mako. Toro, Make. 
Matai. Mko, and Kahika of the forest of Tane. Tane then turned to the reciting of 
litual over the vermin in the heads of his first-boin offspring, lest their younger 
lelative.^ — the bllcl.■^ — xterLsh. 

^ Bc't Maoii Religion," Doiniiuoii Ballelin, Xo. In. p. In.i; ; ihrj,, ■■ Maoii Forest 

Lore," Trail' X.Z. lu't.. vol, xli. pp. ISi), £69-270. 
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In this myth we see the relation which the Maori held to exist between the trees 
of the forest and the birds, for in the elder relatives — Tutu, Kahika. Maire, l\Iiro. and 
the re^t — we have the names of the well-known forest trees, personified in n\vth, which 
the feathered denizens of the forest frequent. The vermin from their heads are 
simply the fruits of those trees, which form the food of the birds. So that, stripped of 
its personification, the latter part of the irndh indicates that Tane. ha\-iug first pro- 
duced the forest and its trees, then performed karakia (ceremonies) to render these 
fertile and produce berries and fruits on which his later creation — the birds — might 
feed. It may be noted here that whereas it is implied in the nnirh that Tane was the 
originator of aU species of birds, the ones which are generally mentioned by the 
Maori in narration are those of economic importance to him. 

In another version of the m^dh one Rehua is said to have been the origin of one 
species of bird, the tui. which lived in his hair and fed upon the vermin there. Here 
again, from other erfidence. Rehua appears to represent the forest, his hair the branches 
of trees, and the vermin the fruits thereof. 

Besides the mjdhs relating to the origin of birds the Maori also had various 
korero 'porakau concerning them, fireside tales like the German Mdrchen, which were 
told to amuse the folk in the conmiimal house on long winter evenings. Such is the 
tale of the battle of the sea birds and the land birds, in which the characteristic cry 
of each species is imitated and accoiuited for by the particular part it played in the 
fray.- Again, the red feathers from the imder-wing of the kaka were prized for the 
adorning of taialia — the chiefs stave — and we find a tale which narrates how this 
bird obtained them from the parakeet by deceitful practices.-'^ But such tales do 
not concern us here, beyond showing that the interest of the Maori in the different 
kinds of birds was largely due to their economic value in his eyes, and that the 
importance which they possessed for him led him to shape folk-tales which embodied 
the •salient characteristics of each species. 

The real importance of the mythology of bird.s — its narration has definite bearing 
on the subject — is that it allows us to realize the place of birds in the cosmic scheme of 
the Maori, his idea of their relation to the fore.st in which they dwell, and the fact that, 
to him. they live under the direct cure of Tane. the God of the Forest, who created 
them, watches over their interests and i-^ their guardian and protector. Hence the 
caution of the fowler as he threads his way between the tree-trunks and among the 
feni' along the dark forest paths, le^t by precaution neglected, in word or deed, he 
infringe upon the tapn of the ah/n whom no one would lightly anger. This con- 
ception of Tane. who is probably the most important among the gods of the old-time 
IMaori. as tutelary deity of birds, must be borne in mind, for it is oiu' clue to the 
exjilanatioii of the placatory rites and teremoiiies which encrust the economic activities 

1 Bc^t. '• .Maon IteliLiion.'' p. loil. 

- ]>e>t. 2'h. rSIuon, p. Iso, vo!. i. 

“ Kf't, ibi'L, pp. 21(5-217, vii’. i. 
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of tlie fowler at every turn, and bulk -^o largely in the various operations of snaring 
and handling birds. 

Biri)-Sxaeix< ; Oper atioxs. 

The direction of aii'aii's in the snaring of birds was generally assumed by tlie 
tohinitja, the priestly expert, who as a rule did not confine himself to the business ot 
fowling alone. He might be also magician ami director in agricultiue. fishing, wai. 
ceremonies of religion, and occasions of marriage, birth, baptism and death, as woll 
as doctor, architect, and carver besides. Before the season began, this man. who was 
v.ise in forest lore, decided from the many .signs he saw in the bush — the ripeness of 
ihe berries on which the birds fed. the profusion of the rufa flower, the time of its 
blossoming and the condition of the buds themselves — when the snaring should begin. 

It may be noted in passing that in olden times birds were most strictlv preserved. 
M hen they were nesting, or when the young were newly fledged and tmable to flv. 
no persorr was allowed to take them tmless tmder circimrstances of extreme 
need. A tapu was set upon the forest, and no one would dare to break it without 
serious cause. Any infringement would be punished by the tfillagers in the form of 
a taua. a raiding party, which seized some of the offender's goods. If the tapn had 
been imposed uith great strictness and ceremony then he might suffer in another 
manner, for the atm, the caecodcemon who guarded the forest, might visit him or 
members of his family with .sickness, in return for the desecration of his tapu bv the 
slaying of birds. The net result was that an important portion of the food supply 
was conserved at a critical stage, and tmdue depletion prevented — all by calculated 
action. This fact is of interest in view of statements that primitive man has no fore- 
thought, no care for the morrow, and takes no trouble to ensme a supply of food for 
iutuie use.i 

But, relative to the material means at his conmiand. the Maori, in common with 
(Uher native races, took a great deal of care and trouble, and exercised much fore- 
thought. in attempting to provide for his future well-being. Having due regard to 
his culture status, his effort.s to ensure continued satisfaction of his wants show 
considerable foresight. 

The above-mentioned instance of abstinence, which could be paralleled bv rnanv 
otlifi- examples of similar tenor, suffices to show the general lack of knowledge of 
the native displayed in the broad statements just quoted. 

The expert also ascertained that the uuiuri. the material magical tahsman wliich 
guarded the hau of the forest, jueserving its fertility and the abundance of it> birds 
Wii.-; safe in its hiding-j)lace and in good working order. He probablv recited a 
Jairuhui of appropriate kind over it, in order that it should be rendered efficacious 
during the coming season, and the work could be commenced in full confidence that 
the gods were exercising their protecting power. If, as wa,s .sometimes the case a 

^ VjucImm. i'.. E'-nlntiu,L ■ En,fT. I. litoL pp. 12, ^-7. aUo Prof (' ( 'idt- 

' 0 Ij'MwriLt' Fulttppit . lOnie ed.. IDOH, p. (>32. 
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new mauri were required it was erected with due ceremony. Since a certain sacred- 
ness always pertained to a forest, through its association with the gods and the per- 
formance from time to time of magical ceremonies relating to it. such tnpu was always 
lifted prior to the birdiiig season by the tohunga. Then the priest himself, or the 
chief man of the \'illage. made it known that snaring would commence on a certain 
day in the near future, and all people then busied themselves in getting ready for the 
approaching tasks, in which everyone had his part. 

The first operation was the preparation of the paraphernalia for the snaring. 
This was often done in a special building — termed by Tuhoe the ichare main — a 
house set apart for the manufacture, the repair and the storage of snares, bird-spears, 
traps, perches and other implements pertaining to the taking of birds, as also of 
fresh-water fish. The term was also used figuratively to denote all that pertained 
to the fowler’s art- ; but whether a special house was erected or not, the same regula- 
tions were in force. Some days before the snaring began men repaired to the ivJiare, 
last year's implements were lifted down and furbished up, new snare-cords were 
fitted — they lasted as a rale but one season, unless specially treated, when they might 
be used for two — and cordage of all kinds was prepared from the leaves of harakeJce 
(Phormiuni tenax) and ti (Cordyline australis). This rolling, twining, and plaiting 
of fibre to form cord was a work largely performed by the old men. Like ever^rihing 
else there were customary methods of manufacture, found by experience to be 
efficacious, stamped with the seal of tradition and handed down from one generation 
to another as part of their economic lore. Such, for instance, was the rolling of the 
fibre with the palm of the hand on the bare brown thigh. Meanwhile, in the rest 
of the village great activity was toward. The boys and girls and some of the women 
were sent off to collect stores of firewood in order that the birds might be cooked and 
preser%’ed after the snaring, a supply of good oven-stones, selected with care, was laid 
bv in readiness for the cooking, and numbers of hue gourds were collected to serve as 
taha. receptacles to hold the birds when cooked. Strips of the inner bark of the 
totnra. or occasionally of hinau. ntiro. or tanekaha. were also obtained for the same 
purpose, and by a simple process of heating, bending, tying, and luting the joints, neat 
and handv patua — rectangular containers — were speedily made. In all this work 
the slaves had their portion, being generally assigned the harder and more menial 
tasks. The ivhare mata and its inmates were under strict tapu while the fowlers were 
engaged in preparing their implements, and this restriction was not removed until 
the performance of a special ceremony after the first day’s snaring, a rite which corre- 
sponds to the offering of the first-fruits. M hile this tapu was in force definite restric- 
tion.s were imposed upon freedom of movement, the taking of food, and the satis- 
factic)!! of sexual desires.^ Neither cooked food nor women were allowed within the 
house, and no one might eat or live therein. The reason of the tapu was to ward off 


^ Best, “ Maori Forest Lore.” iii., Trans. X.Z. Inst., 1900, vol. xlii, pp. 433, 44.5. 
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all polluting influences from the irhair and its inmates, from the snares and nther 
paraphernalia, lest their efficacy and the skill of the fotvlers be injured. In addition 
to the prohibition of women from entering the house, a man could not have inter- 
course with his wife until the tap" had been lifted. If. as sometimes happened, this 
regifldtion was broken, it soon became known, for with the Maori, especially in such 
small communities, these things were always speedilv found out ; and then it would 
be the occasion for a taua. a plimdering expedition which would strip the offender of 
all his goods. If a member of the coimiiunity happened to meet with any accident 
or misfortime soon after the offence, then the mishap was at once attributed tc the 
breaking of the tapu of the whare itiata. and the taaa was proportionately increased. 
The offending partv in this instance would lose all his goods, and probably be sjjcaied 
in the arm or leg into the bargain, imless he happened to be fairly expert in the arts 
of self-defence. So that, apart from ill-success in fowling, there was another direct 
inducement to keep the tapu imposed at this season. 

In addition to snares, ropes, and cordage, the preparation of new wooden imple- 
ments was also a part of the work of the fowler. Here was opportunity for the 
exercise of the carver's ingenuity and skill. The anioimt of labour devoted to the con- 
struction of these simple things is surprising. The Mutu or bird perches, with which we 
are mainly concerned, are shaped pieces of wood, the purpose of which is to provide 
resting-places for the birds when they settle on the tree. A loop-snare has been 
previously arranged so that when a bird alights on a perch, the cord is pulled, the 
snare catches him around the legs, his feet are held fast, the perch is swiftly imhooked, 
and the bird is drawn down to the waiting fowler below. The care and ability dis- 
played in the carving and ornamentation of some of these niutii is truly remarkable. 
()f several which I have in my possession one in particular is a model of fine workman- 
ship. The upright portion is wrought into the semblance of a bird-headed man, with 
.-scrolls on shoulder and hip. and hands with four fingers clasped on the protruding 
stomach. As was common in Maori carving the sex has been plainly indicated, the 
figure having been provided with the male organs of generation. The toretore or knob 
at the end of the perch is graven into the likeness of a head with protruding tongue. 
The aiiita has been bored to receive the cord, and on either side of the toretore aie 
boimd the tujittgita. feather cjuills. imder which the snare-loop is slipped, so that it is 
gently gripped and held in place against the swaying of the wind. The mateiial is 
a hard wood which has taken a high polish, and the whole inutn has been beautifullv 
finished. The carving, especially of the spirals, is of a verv clean-cut character. 
It has been done, of course, with iron tools. But all this in da vs of old was done with 
small stone chi>els. entailing an immense amount of time and labour — and this 
merely to ad(.)rn a simple implement of which the fowler would have manv in his 
possession. The fine carving and infinite ])ains taken in the ornamentation of the 
perch were cpiite unnecessary from the strictly utilitarian and practical point of 
view. It does not seem to have been executed as an appeal to the aesthetic sense of 
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the birds, nor to have been essential to snaring, because otlier perches of a similar 
t\'pe, the ptica. tvere constructed simply from the branch of a tree, and Mere set 
up in the natural state tvith bark adhering. The reason for the expenclituie of .so 
much labour and trouble was evidently the innate desire of the brotvn craft'inan to 
turn out work of good quality and neat fini.sh, and to exhibit his ^kill in -wood carving 
and the expert handling of t(3ol.s. He preferred to see M'hat an English carpenter 
tvould call ■■ a good job. " In order to satisfy his craft.sinan's feelings, he tvas willing 
to spend many times the amount of labour necessary to produce the bnal economic 
result — the efficient snaring of birds. 

Presumably the carving on the finer specimens of inutu. which took up so much 
time, was done not in the whare itiaia during the few davs before snaring betran. but 
in the course of a man's ordinary work, or in the spare time from his other occupa- 
tions. He then, of course, observed only the ordinary carving regulations of tapu. 
and was not bound bv the tapu of the whare m.ata. which tvould be extremely incon- 
venient if operative at all times. 

It must be noted also that the carving of such objects as snaring-perches. and the 
ornamentation of a man's tools and implements. M-as never done for purposes of 
e.xchange. There tvas no direct inducement of motives of gain to lead a man to 
expend this extra labour. 

The snarina of birds tvas a task that was properly a part of the labour of the men 
of the village, and generally the presence of women seems to have been regarded as 
destructive to the efficacy of the snares and the skill of the men tvho handled them. 
Sometimes, hotvever. women seem to have taken part in the enterprise, and to have 
attended to the snares c)n certain trees. The names of Kahe-wahiue and PHi- 
ivnhine given to trees imply that they were managed by women during the hireling 
season^. 

The people of the hiinya generally proceeded to trap birds in families, each going 
to its own portion of bush where the special birding trees were located. But for 
simplicity let us follow an individual craftsman. 

Our fowler, having provided himself with mutu (perches) and snares is now ready 
to set out. But he will not simply walk forth from his hut in the earlv morning, 
armed evith the implenrents of his craft, and commence his work. The capture 
of the Children of Tane. the birds of the forest, is only attained bv the ob.servance 
of many rules of tapu. and the ])erformance of the proper rites and ceremonies, 
dictated by prudence awl a due respect for the powers of the forest and its fertility 
as a source of food to man. Cur friend will make a very early start in the morning, 
so as to get to his snaring-tree before the birds assemble there to feed. Sometimes 
he will leave home before daylight, and dawn finds him squatting on hi.s papianui, 
his platform, in the branches of a tree. But first of all he goes to the tiuipa.- a 

^ Best, ihiif., p. 447. 

- ] t'h Be>t. ihifL, pp. 44*^-445, for what imniediateU* follows. 
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post set up iu the uroimel ;iiul painted with reduchre.tu act a^ a In'iiiger of luck, and 
to ward off evil influences. There he performs a simple piece of ritual to dispel any 
ill-luck of an ordinary kind, aiul the virtue of the ceremony appears to lie in the spell 
and the aceompanving rite rather than in the post itself. The fowler has brought 
thither his snares, his pierches.and any other imp)lements in his basket or in his hand. 
He then takes a green twig or branchlet. touches them with it. and throws it dowtn 
at the base of the po.st. At the same time he recites this charm : — 

■■ Ill-luck and indolent desires lie ye here heaped up. Ward off ill-success — 
Cause man to accpiire." 

The native interpretation of this is interesting. Always in a village there are 
indolent persons who are too lazy ami inert to go forth and snare birds for themselves, 
but who pass their time in thoughts of anticipation of the delights of feasting on the 
birds that will be caught by others. But such birds are .still at large in the forest, 
and troubled and forewarned by the ideas of such people concerning them, may yet 
escape. These anticipatory thoughts, too. will have attached themselves to the 
implements to be employed, and may injure their efficiency. Hence, by touching 
the snares and perches with the twig and reciting the formula, the desires of the 
indolent are transferre<l from their object to the base of the tuapa. where they are 
rendered innocuous, being neutralized by the tapu of that post. 

There are several words in the native tongue— toitoioJcewa, tukira — 
which indicate this desire or mention of absent objects, which are still at liberty to 
escape, and by the Maori such de.sires. thoughts, and utterances are ever deemed 
unlucky. 

A similar attitude of mind is shown in the following quotation from Best : 
“ Some peculiar restrictions applied to bird snarers. These were not allowed while 
engaged at their craft to use certain words connected with it. lest the birds should 
hear them and leave the forest or refuse to enter a snare .... Among some 
northern tribes many common words were lapit to rat-trappers when plying their 
craft in the forest. " {Tit Maori, i. p. '2.54.) 

The fowler then proceeds on his way. confident that he has warded off the ill- 
effect' of any possible envious desires. M ith him he carries food for his outing. 
But this may not be cooked food, for such is extremely destructive to the tapu of 
the forest ; its virtue would be lost, its luauri would be tamamtia (polluted), and 
the birds would disappear. L ncooked food alone, which does not have these 
disastrous effects, is allowed to pass through the forest in the biiding season. As 
a rule he carries some raw fern-root, and when hungry cooks this with a bird or two 
and eats. Any remnant of the meal is. of course, not taken awav. but left on the 
spot where it is cooked. In like manner he does not eat as he walks, or even standing, 
but sits down to his meal. There is no sense in risking the puoductivitv of one's 
forest lands. 
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As our fowler threads his way among the trees to the place where he is going 
to set up his matu. he mav recite a kaha to himself, a charm to secure a good day's 
bag of birds. Every fowler had a little budget of these karakia, simple formulie 
to bring him success, as had also the fisherman, the warrior, and everv other crafts- 
man. Also he keeps a sharp look out for puhore. evil omens which bring bad fortune. 
If he stubs the left foot against the root of a tree that is a puJiore. a sign of ill-luck 
to come. 

Each person had certain trees which belonged to him. and which had been known 
for generations as trees on which fowling was most likely to be successful. INlanv 
of these had names, showing that a special sentiment attached to them, and the 
owner alone had the right to take the birds thereon. Xo one. unless he wished 
to incur the penalties of trespass, would dream of infringing on the rights of anvone 
else and taking birds without permission from trees which did not belong to him. 
Our fowler then goes to one of his tutu — trees on which birds are caught by snaring 
on perches — and climbing up by means of a rough and very imsafe-looking vine- 
ladder. reaches his stage among the branche.s, forty, fifty, or more feet above the 
ground. Here he proceeds with the setting up of his oaitu. This we will not discuss, 
as the technical processes involved do not concern us here. Suffice to say that his 
perches project outside the foliage, so that they are convenient settling places for 
the parrots that come to feed on the berries of the tree. 

Our bro\vn friend squats quiet and still, waiting for the approach of the elusive 
kaka, tense and motionle.ss as the bird draws near the perch. He has four or five 
or more mutu in the branches around him, their cords trailing down within easy reach 
of his hands. If the birds are plentifid three or four may settle on his perches almost 
at once. Then in a moment he is changed from immobility to the embodiment 
of vigorous but skilful action. He operates with a trained quickness and ease ; 
nut a movement is thrown away, not a moment is lost, for the Children of Tane are 
swift to take fright, and any bungling now may spoil his chances of sport for some 
time to come. Grasping a trailing cord in each hand, thumb down, he swiftly jerks 
tight (iuCiri) the noose, thus imprisoning two birds by the legs, then putting a foot 
on each cord to hold them taut he has his hands free for the other cords, which he 
pulls tight in like manner. Still dealing with the last two he at once unhooks the 
crotch which suspends each perch in the tree, draws it down and releases the bird 
from the noose, killing it either by a bite at the back of the head or a blow from a 
han. a short striking stick. He then turns his attention to the former pair, where 
the cord has been kept taut by standing on it. and treats them in the same manner. 
Even these simple striking sticks. I was informed by Paki of Cffiaua. were 
sometimes carved, showing to what lengths the decorative genius of the Maori 
would go. 

Such is the scene as it has been described to me. The capture of several birds 
simultaneously was fairly e.xciting. but can have been by no means rare, especiallv 
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in the olden davs. when, as we know, a good fowler would bring home a bag of .'everal 
hundred birrls. 

In all this the mental attitude of the fowler is very much as our own would be 
under similar circumstances. Anxiety to secure the birds blends with ^uspen'e lest 
after all thev mav. through timidity or a luckless slip of the hand, ei-caje the noo'e. 
Hence we have had the recitation of the haha to give skill and confidence to the 
fowler and an easv trusting disposition to the birds. Desire to obtain a goccl 
cpiantitv of food foi' later consumption is mingled with the keen wish to exceed 
the catch of his rival in a nearby tree. If he is young he wants to display himself 
in the light of an expert craftsman to the rest of the people. IMaybe he has the 
secret hope of securing the biggest catch of all. so that when in the evening the day's 
doings are discussed in the crowded conunimal meeting-hou»e. with fullness of detail 
and gesture, with relation of everv trifling incident, as is the ilaori fashion, then will 
he hear with pride the mention of his name, the tally of his catch, the expert manner 
in which they were snared, and possibly receive some words of approbation fiom 
one of the old sages, a past-master in the fowler's craft. All these thoughts and 
ideas, inchoate or clearly formed, did cross from time to time the mind of the fowler 
as he operated his snaring-cords. And at intervals. I gathered from the narrators, 
all else was forgotten in the pure pleasure of the sport itself. 

But he does not disregard the regulations of the tapa. He is careful in handling 
the birds not to let any loose feathers blow about, but throws them down at the base 
of the tree in which he is standing, where they are afterwards concealed. Feathers 
of birds were never left lying around in the forest or in the village, but were always 
carefully collected and buried. The native belief seems to have been that such 
feathers lying around, if seen by the birds, would cause them to forsake the forest. 
Old people would be very angry if they saw feathers strewn around in the villaae. 
Our man also watches that no blood from the birds smears his hands, as that vuuld 
be detrimental to his skill, duch are his magical beliefs. 

It is of interest here to digress for a moment and consider briefly the relation 
of magic to native industry. In itself it cannot be classed as economic, for despite 
the beliefs of the native it rloes not. from the rational standpoint. ])roduce anv 
direct effect upon the conditions of material welfare. Birds are not retained in the 
forest by spells, snares do not operate more smoothlv when fornuda? are muttered 
over them, and the effect of people's thoughts is not neutralized bv the waving of 
a green twig. Can it be said, then, that magic has anv dehnite relation to economic 
activity ? What is our justification for including it in the facts under consideiatiun 1 
There is no doubt that it has some verv important indirect effects in giving a 
psychological backing to the native when he is engaged in any task, in imbuing him 
with confidence in his occm skill and with certainty that his ends can be attained 
by the proper exercise of it. In short, it provides him with that assurance which 
1 - e.ssential to succe^.s in any undertaking. Again, in requiring the presence of the 
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people for cerenionial performances and by assigning to them allotted tasks therein, 
it promotes the organization and regulation of the labour power of the community, 
and is thus of great -sulue. And finally, by the sacred character of magical ritual 
and formuke. the native is impressed with the importance of his work, his attention 
is concentrated on the matter in hand, with resultant benefit of an economic kind.^ 
On examination of the karahia and ritual of bird-snaring it is obvious that these 
psychological effects are secured, and that the magic of fowling must be regarded 
as an integral part of the economic activity.- 

At the end of the day the catch is gathered up from the base of the tree and 
brought back, each man feeling pleased or cast down according as his bag is good 
or poor. There was quite a lot of rivalry among fowlers as to who would be most 
successful in the day's sport, and in olden days the name of a good snarer of birds 
was a thing to be desired. In this a young immarried man would have a special 
incentive to industry, as his chances of obtaining a wife were greatly increased if he 
had the reputation of being a skilful man in the provision of food for the household. 

The following story, recently related to me by Te Rake of Arawa. illustrates 
an old-time custom of the Maori. Though referring here to fishing, it was also 
practised by bird-snarers, as mentioned below, and shows the same prlay of motives 
as went on in that activity. For that reason it is included here. 

Xot so nianv years ago. when he was a youth, he went out one day on a fish- 
spearing expedition. A party of vi.^itors had arrived and. in view of the fact that 
they were related to the people of Te Xgae. a special feast was prepared. Their 
hosts went off to the lake to secure fish. But Te Rake took spear and went uj) the 
Waiohewa stream to the fall by the Tikitere road. Owing to the ])roximity of a tribal 
urapa. or burying-ground. to the mouth of the stream a certain degree of tapu attached 
to the spot, and the fish had been urrclisturbed for a long time. In consequence 
they were very plentifid and of fine size, so that our friend had very good sport, 
and in a few hours obtained sufficient for his requirements. In fact he could not 
carrv away all his catch, but had to leave some behind on the bank. He arrived 
at the niarae (public square) of the village very pleased with his record catch, for 
the other people had returned from the lake with only a few each, and he looked forward 
to a heartv meal. But when the fish were cooked, hi.s father, a chief of the old school, 
explained to him that it was a former custom of the Maori that a boy who went 
on his first fishing expedition and had the luck to make a fine haul did not partake 

^ I am indebted in demonstrating the fiinetioii of magic in primitive ecimomic performance 
to Dt. Bronislaw Malinowski, who has shown its importance in the work of the Ti obriand Islanders 
of Melanesia \\\Ae Arcjnnauts of the WtAern Pacific (1922i, pp. .59-60. 116. etc.); also a rr article 
on "Primitrye Economic- " by the same author i Eco/iomic ./oimm?. March. 1921 1 ; and Ecoiioin’iC 
Aspect of the Intirhiimm Ctreinoniei in •' Fi-st-kitft trllagnad Erivard Wester mat k." 1912 

- A detailed treatrrreirt of this problem of magic in relation to ecoironrics among the Maori 
is not possible here, but is being developed more fully in a chapter of a book on Maori Economics 
on which the wrrtev is at present enganed. 
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thereof in the usual manner, but was content with onlv the scraps of the meal — the 
bones and what he could pick therefrom. The custom had partlv a religious signifi- 
cance ; the boy refrained from eating fully of his first catch as an act of recognition 
of the aid vouchsafed him by the gods. Furthermore, such abstinence showed that 
he was not a glutton and that he had not been thinking only of his own pleasure 
when he made the catch. A similar custom, said his father, was followed on the 
occasion of a boy's return from his first bird-spearing or snaring trip. Onlv the 
bones were his portion of the meal. The old man then Cjiioted an ancient proverb 
of the people with reference to this latter idea, but my informant had forgotten it. 
However, his father desired that he would follow the old Maori custom on this 
occasion, and be content to refrain from eating fullv of his catch ; and. though it 
went much against the grain. Te Rake did so, receiving as his share the bones and the 
heads of the fish, from which he had to extract what morsels of flesh he could. But 
note the motives from which he did so. Fear and respect for the gods of Maoridom 
there certainly was not. but desire to prove that he was no glutton, and, stronger still, 
the wish to uphold the family pride before guests, constrained him, in spite of his 
longing for food and his shrinking from the ridicule of his brothers, to abstain from 
partaking of am-thing but the veriest scraps of the fruits of his labour. Such fasting, 
customary in fowling as in fishing, cannot be ascribed to any purely utilitarian 
motive, and reveals how the economic is continually bound up with other aspects 
of native life. 

Not all men, of course, were expert in this art of bird-snaring. Some attained 
fame as warriors, others as cultivators of the h.i»'ara., others as fishermen of note, 
still others as fowlers and adepts at securing forest food. Again, it was not only 
for the pro\-ision of food for himself and his family that a man strove, but to secure 
supplies for the conmumity, for persons did not as a rule keep to themselves the 
product of their labour. It served to feed the community. For their approval also 
he strove, because among the Maori public opinion always had. and still has. enormous 
weight. 

The community, in fact, played a very important part in all phases of the activity 
of bird-snaring, as it cbd in other phenomena of economic life. And now the return 
of the fowlers provides another occasion for the entrance of the community upon the 
scenes. Let us first take the occasion of the initial day's snaring, since it illustrates 
the events most clearly. 

At the end of this, the opening day's fowling, as the men of each familv arrive 
with the bag, thev are welcomed by the women of the village, arranged in some 
semblance of order on the axarae, with waving branchlets of green in their hands 
but uttering no soimd of greeting. The fowlers are still under Pipic so the usual 
welcoming cries are absent. Then a very curiou.-!) piece of ritual is performed. A 
fire is kindled ceremonially, i.e.. by friction, not by a brand from another fire, and 
an incantation is repeated over it by the priest. The fir.st-fruits of the birds of the 
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forest are then brought in. The priest takes the first bird snared. The feathers 
thereof and a. piece of some edible herb are roasted at the fire. They are taken 
from the fire and the priest lepeats over them the tanmaha Ivralia. the incantation 
to cause birds to assemble in the forest, after which a ceremonial act is performed 
with the bodv of the first bird, which is offered to the gods — to Tlaru. to Tunui-a-ika. 
to Tane and others. A ritual feast follows, the priest eating birds cooked in one 
oven, the fowlers those from another, while the rest of the people partake of Irirds 
cooked in yet another oven. After this the ceremony is over and the tnpu is lifted. 
The forest, the birds, the people, are now noa. or free from tnpa. The season is open. 
People now set to work, some going bird-snaring, some beginning the jJieserving of 
birds. Xow the fowlers may return to their wives and families and again enter the 
meeting-houses and mingle with the preople, for they might do none of the.se things 
while tapn} The belief in the power of cooked food as destructive to tapn is seen 
in this ceremonial feast, as also in the prohibition of the bearing of cooked food 
through the forest by fowlers or others. The eating or symbolical usage of 
ceremonially cooked food formed part of practically every fapu-lifting rite, such as 
that performed at the opening of a new carved house, at the conclusion of the first 
day's rat-trapping, fishing or fowling, to rid a tattooing cxpeit {to]nii>ga-ta-iii('ko) 
of his tapx, to enable a chief who had cut his grandson's hair to mingle once moie 
with his family. 

So much for the first-fruits ceremony. In the ordinary way. >aid one of mv 
informants, persons bring in their birds and lay them on the marae. the snaring of 
each family in a separate heap. Then all the people go round from heap to heap 
and appraise the bag. commenting on the number brought in by each n-haanu. the 
luck obtained, the skill displayed, the fatness of the birds and the toothsome morsels 
they would provide at a feast. If a family brings in a very small contribution then 
ailverse comments are passed in plain language, and that family feel.' great shame 
therefor. The stigma remains until next year, when it is wiped off. if possible, bv 
bringing in an extra large bag. Sometimes, if the snaring is for the purposes of 
a feast, the chief will pass a public comment on or censure a paiticulaiiv small 
contribution, and this. too. is deeply felt. 

For illustration take an analogous case which was recentlv tohl me. Among a 
hapu of the Arawa a collection was made on behalf of a certain Tlua Kenana. the 
Xew Messiah and prophet of Maungapohatu. Bags of flour, provi'ions of all kinds, 
loaves of bread, were contributed freely — a large proportion of the loaves would be 
■stale before they could be eaten; but no matter, it showed the (uuhn (the affection) 
of the people. The good things were laid on the tna/ae in piles, each pile 
representing the contribution of a different farnilv of the hapu. One section, how- 
ever. had brought in a rather miserable offering, partly lyv misfortune and inabilitv 
through lack of ready-money, but mainly through inertia and lack of enterprise. 


' Rc't. ihid., ]>p. 4.51-4.53. 
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UM Raiiiii-te-ao-rere. head chief of the hapu. in the speeches which followed 
the display of trift.'. then puhliclv referred in very scathing teims to the small amount 
of provender brought in by them, and alluded to a tuptnin (ancestor) of evil memory, 
from whom doubtless the strain of niggardliness had de.sceiided. His words were 
heard with great shame by the offending family, but no anger was felt towards the 
old man bv tlnve persons. His public rebuke was felt as a merited reproach. In 
fact they had come somewhat prepared for such words. But of course such a thing 
was lemembered as a stigma on the family, and even now the memory of it has not 
passed. It Is 'till an evil thing to mention the oeciurence in the hearing of any 
niembei of that family, or to remind one of those people of it. In fact to do so 
piuposelv is an insult abnost comparable to the use of the term poriro (bastard) in 
reference to his biith. 

This show's the force exerted by public opinion among the Maori and how it 
functicuied as a determinant of economic action. 

MTien the piles of birds on the grass had been duly inspected, admired,, and 
appraised, then the whole was ceremonially handed over by the tohunga to the chief, 
at whose disposal it lay. If a man of high rank was among the contributors then, 
said Kiri, he was allowed to withdraw the share which he had brought and to retain 
it for himself. If a visiting chief was present then the chief of the village might, as 
an act of hospitality, hand over all the catch to his guest. A Maori chief liked above 
all things to appear generous. Thus a chief in dividing up provisions might give 
all away to inembers of his hapa. keeping nothing for himself ; this was the mark 
of a great chief. 

In the usual way all the birds went into the common stock. Xo man retained 
for himself w'hat he had snared, nor. when the birds were later apportioned at a 
fea't or a tangi. did he necessarily consume what he had himself contributed.^ 

The btdk of the birds from the snaring are set aside for preserving. They are 
plucked and the bones removed, leaving the lower beak remaining with the flesh. 
f(jr when the prepared birds of each person are coiuited it is by means of these beaks 
that the tally is made. A good deal of livalry obtained among persons preparing 
biids as to who would .show the greatest number plucked. The pigeon or kahi 
pai rut. or w'hatever it may be, are then roasted before the fire and packed in calabashes, 
boiling tat being poured in over them to fill up the gourds and so seal them up in 
aii-tight fashion. Birds so preserved are terme<I hnnhun iiirnni. ami are esteemed a 
givat ilelicacv at a feast. Verv often thev will form the centre piece of the occasion. 
The I .il.diash is provided with carved wooden legs, a carved mouthpiece {tuli) is 
Li'lied to the top. a small mat wrapped around, for decorative purpo.ses. and the 
wholo adoined with feathers of hawk or pigeon, which are hung in bunches from 

^ This w.s, nearly always done as a matter of coiir~c — the sense of duty to the group anrl 
of iilent ty with it was very well developerl. Hut eontliet of interests must have soiuetim.'s 

uesui I ed. 
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leg.' and side.?. Such a taha huahiia — -calabash of birds — is very much admired,, 
and. U' foiTiiiiig the principal item of a feast, was placed before important guests 
or pre.'ented to the chief persons of rank present. 

Such is the completion of the cvcle of the snaring of birds, their apportionment, 
pre.servation. and coiisimiption. With this brief outline of the main characteristics 
of one tvpe of economic undertaking among the Maori we are now in a position to 
undeistaiid nioie clearlv what are the motives which luideilie that activity, and the 
riianner in which thev interact to produce the phenomena of the production of 
niateiial goods. 

Motives ix Maori Ixdustry. 

As alreai.lv noted in such an activitv as bird-snaring one would expect to find 
the simplest conditions of the problem of motivation, since the undertaking has for 
its manifest aim a single end — the securing of a certain tj-pe of food. One might 
almost be e.xcused. then, for presupposing that the operation of one motive alone — 
the desiie to secure for oneself as many birds as possible with the least effort — would 
be sufficient to e.xplain the whole. But though the psychological factors of the 
bird-snaring activity are of a simple nature when compared with those which underlie 
such an act as the ceremonial exchange of gift.', it is plain that even here in the 
simpler case we cannot assume the imhindered operation of this single motive-foice. 
Even a cursory examination of the details of the processes given above reveals 
that we are dealing with a complexity of forces. Several motives are present, 
combining and interacting in such fashion that the native, even if he were a psycho- 
logi't. would be hard put to it to discover exactly by what ideas his actions were 
prompted at certain moments. (.)ur analysis will enable us to show in general terms, 
however, what are the factors involved. 

In engaginsi in the arts of bird-snaring the evident and primary motive of the 
native is undoubtedlv the provision of food. Man. as an animal, recpures iiourishnient. 
and his instincts lead him to endeavour to obtain it. But. unlike the animal, both 
in savage and in civilized life, instincts are everywhere modified and conditioned 
by cultural factor.s. Hence we find that the " instinctive drive " for food finds 
expiv'siou in certain well-defined mode.' of procedure, of which, among the Maori, 
the art of bird-'iiai ing is one. It i' obvious that the desire to obtain a.s great a 
.siipplv of birds as possible is the most prominent incentive in the imdertaking. 

Wi.)rk of a pr.ictical nature (from our point of view), the choosing of a suitable 
tie.-, the selection of the particular kind of bait best calculated to attract, the settine- 
up of the snares, were plainly directed toward the attainment of this end. The Maoii 
of old was endowed with an enormous amount of forest-lore of this kind. To speak 
for a moment of the art of fowling in general — he knew exactly the fruits and flowers 
which were favoiireii by the birds of each species, the type of tree in which thev 
preferred to settle, the time of the year in which they were fattest, and the coirect 
bait or lure to tempt them all. He knew that the pigeon was exceedinglv fond 
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ot the hiiro berries, which made it veiv thir.sty, hence he made artificial water- 
troughs. set snares roimd the edge, and caught the unsuspecting bird in hundreds. 
He knew the curio.sity of the hala parrot, its brawling habits and delight in the sound 
of its own voice, hence he mimicked the cries of that bird and drew it down to his 
hiding-place. He knew the mo.st elficient methods fur securing birds according to 
the season, and he adapted his method, whether it were lu re. or piva. >vai tahi. 
fine or tahei. according to the particular ways and habits of each one of the feathered 
children of Tane. 

Even in the pioces.s which we have been describing there were four 

main types of mutif. each varying in the shape of the perch and the angle which it 
formed with the upright, the object being to locate snares in all parts of the tree, 
and so catch birds of all dispositions. One variety was adopted for pilacing in the 
topmost branchlets of the tree in order to accommodate the shy bird who shuns the 
ordinary perch of his more confiding brethren. All this vast bodv of empirical 
knowledge was directed to increasing, hy a.s simple methods as possible, the 
available supply of food. 

Sufficient has now been said to show the prominence of this “ instinctive drive." 
expressed through definite cultural media, in prompting the native to any economic 
undertaking. 

But, reviewing the series of events in the snaring, it is evident that the desire 
to secure food is never the sole motive behind the various phases of the undertaking. 
The influence, in the first place, of traditional and religions ideas is extremely powerful. 
In every native commmiity the force of tradition is much stronger than among our- 
selves, and nearly all phases of an economic act are performed in a traditional mould. 
As a rule this traditional method of work is one that has grown up as the result of 
experience. Out of a kind of trial by error, the native, generation hy generation, 
tlioiigh always somewhat inhibited by existing customary behaviour, selects the 
methods which appear to be most advantageous in attaining a given end. These, 
handed down, a^ in the arts of bird-snaring, by personal tuition from father to son, 
are given the seal of traditional approval. With this is interwoven, too, the rebgious 
and magical side of economic performance, so that in carrying out any piece of work 
the native is quite definitely prompted hy traditional an<l religious motives — the desire 
to act in conformity with what he has been taught as to practical methods, ritual, 
magical, and ceremonial observances. Sometimes these traditional forces are 
anti-utilitarian — they operate against what appears to be in the best interests of 
the native. tAistum and belief compel him to spend much time in carefully gathering 
up all feathers, even stray ones, and burying them ; often in the dearths of the forest 
he casts away a bird as an offering to Warn or Tane. thus directly diminishing his 
economic store. 

Another factor of account is the emulative impulse. In such phases of fowling 
as the actual snaring of the l>irds or the plucking of them before cooking, rivalrv, 
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the impulse to sh<jw (jiieself t<.) better advantage than other persons engaged in the 
same occupation, has been shown to be distinctly conducive to economic action. 
Closely allied to this impulse of emulation, and arising from the same instinct of self- 
display. is the desire to win the approval of others. This, in a Maori community, 
where everv event, however small, is food for pidjlic discussion and the expres^ion 
of public opinion, would be an obvious incentive to work. We have already 
mentioned its operation both directly, as regards tvinning a reputation as a snarer, 
and indirectly, in using that reputation to win a wife. 

Arising out of this deference of the native to public opinion, there is the cpiestion 
of how far his motives to industrv were determined by his conception of the com- 
mimity in tvhich he lived and his relation to it. There is no doubt that among the 
Maori the sense of communal unity tvas very strong, and the claims of the gioup 
upon the individual were seldom denied. The manner in which the products of the 
industrv of the individual were freely contributed ti> the communal store, in -which 
communal labour was entered upon without couaideration of exact equivalent to 
everv person for labour performed, reveals not only the sense of duty which animated 
each man. but also the strength of the bonds which linked him to the group. On 
such an occasion as that 'described above, -when the village engaged in fowling, the 
birds caught -ivere deposited on the //fame— the plaza or central scpiare— and went into 
the common store. The forces of custom, tradition, and habit were so strong that 
to the native this appeared to be the only logical way of dealing with the birds, 
which tvere. as far as I can gather, usually handed in tvithout demur. It is evident 
from this that to postulate for piu-poses of economic investigation the operation of 
the pure principle of self-interest would be not at all in accord \vith the facts of native 
life. In our scheme of economic motivation we must include as powerful incentive.-' 
to action the sense of communal lesponsibility. and desire to contribute to the -^r'ell- 
being of the group. 

But some economists, sticklers for the traditions of the classical school, may yet 
argue ; notwithstanding all this analysis of motives, we are still left with the one 
fact, that the Maori, in the type of industry described, desires only to obtain the 
greatest quantitv of birds -with the least effort and sacrifice. The existence of these 
other motives as the ultimate spurs to action is admitted : but all that is necessary 
for the econonrist to ascertain prior to his investigations is not rvhy he desires them, 
but simply that he does desire them. But this attempted reduction of the motive^ 
for economic action to a minimum is quite inadequate, and definitely misleading. 
F(.ir if we proceed on this assumption that the Mauri in all his industrv i.-- actuated 
solely by desire for nraterial goods, it is obvious from the foregoing description 
that our final conclusions -^vill be qirite abstract and far removed from the realities 
of native life. In such case oirr attenrpt to solve some of the problems of primitive 
ecoiromics will be just as inept as it -^ve postulated an economic savage and used him 
as the basis for a priori generalizations coircerning the rvork and life of the native. 
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Truth requires that we shall take account of all ideas and incentives which 
assist in determining economic action, and a hypothetical simplicity of motive 
which lends a false ease to the problem must be discarded as being of no value. 

That this simplification would be misleading, that our fowler is not animated 
by the lone desire of securing as manv birds as possible. i.s olivious fiom the con- 
sideration of one further pisvcliological factor in his woik. In the irimr'- mnta and 
the precedent operations the skill of the craftsman in fashioning jjeiche^ is caiiied to 
a degree far beyond that recpiired fur any economic purpose. What aie the reasons 
which underlie this seemingly extia-economic action? The inuhi thus shaped and 
ornaniented are a gratification to the carver's pride, they evoke the admiration of 
other carvers and fowlers : but. 'till more, thev provide opportunity fur the exercise 
of talent, outlet for the innate tendency to activity. This last is a factor which 
leads most men. Maori as well as European, to take up 'oine kiml of occupation in 
their spare time. M'ith the city man it is game.s. photography, numismatics, carpentry, 
or gardening ; with the native it i.s pcasture-dancing. fashioning of ornaments, polishing 
of weapons or carving. Allied to this desire of woik for its own sake is the wish, 
cpute apart from emulative idea', to produce something of quality, something which 
the craftsman feels to be in accord with his cc.mcejrtion of himself ami his powers. 

Much of the .smaller carving work of the Maori, the decoration of tools, implements, 
and Weapons, was spare-time work, done from this desire for eniplocmient and this 
love for a well-fini'hed article. As might be expected, this motive for action 
operates all through ilaori industry. To mention ju.st one other case, the manu- 
facture of objects of greenstone. This was often undertaken by old men as a relief 
from the monotony of existence ; the persistent rubbing, as Wohlers says, soothed 
their nerves and gave them occupation as they squatted in the sun in the porch 
of a house. The mere, the short weapon used bv men of jank in hand-to-hand 
fighting, or as a badge of office, often bore a very high polish, the result of months 
or even yeai' of work, for the .'t<ine is one of the hardc't known to lajiidaiies. And 
this was very often a labour of love, for the polish of one's weapon was in no way an 
advantage in coping with one's opponent — unless perchance it dazzled his eyes ! 
Heaphy records in the early days in Xew Zealand, that a native would often get up at 
night to have a poli'h at a favourite nnre. or take one down to the beach and work 
away by the 'urf. f.'ountless other instances might be adduced, but there is no need 
to labour the point. Among the Maori — a' with ourselve.s— many task.s were under- 
taken for their own sake, sinqdy for the interest in the work and the pleasure in 
doing it well. A friend of mine who has considerable mechanical skill has confessed 
that he ha.s often been conscious of a feeling akin to disappointment when he ha.s 
finished a particular phece of building : with its completion, the j>leasure of planning 
out anil executing the work was at an end. And an e.xcellent in.stance of the absorj)- 
tion of the old Maori carver of former time in the work of his hand.s is seen in the 
behaviour of some old chiefs, who. having an appointment with Governor Grey, 
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arrived more than half an hour late. Tliey excused tliein^elve-^ by .'ayiny that they 
had been bu.^y with their earving-ehi.'el.s. and the time had slipjjed by unnoticed.^ a 
fact at which anyone knowing the carver'; of the older generation will not be .'■urprised. 
In every economic tuidertaking of the ilaoii the strictly practical and utilitarian 
motive does not aiway.s and e^■erywhele dominate the whole. Allowance nuDt 
alway.s be made for what may be called pleasures of craft-'inanship. a term tvhich 
-serves to include aho the' ilc'ire to peifoiin Mork for it.s own .sake. 


Coni LtusioN. 

It will be well now to bring together in a brief statement the thcoietical coti- 
clusions which have emerged in the coui'se of thi.s inve.stigation. 

It is evident, first of all. that there is a nreat necessity for an adequate examination 
of the psychological bases of primitive industry. Any caieful research into the 
economic organization of a savage race can only be undertaken with full knowledge 
of the motives which actuate the native in his woik. hence an investigation into 
economic psvchologv must be the preliminary to any .study i.if primitive economies. 

Economic activity is social activity. That aspect of native life which deals 
with securing material goods can never be completely isolated from the rest. As 
the de.scription of the various phases of the work of bird-suaring has revealed, the 
economic is continually complicated by religious and magical ideas, it is perfoinied 
in a tiaditioiial mould, and modified by facts of social organization and general culture. 
To obtain anv clear jieispective of primitive economics, any true lomejitiun of it' 
nature, it mu't not be wrenched from it' social setting. 

<Iur specific study of Maori ecoii'imic psychology shows the complexity of the 
motives which actuate the native in his ecmioinic life. The IMaori is impelled to 
work first of all liv the primarv economic niotix'e — the desire to s,.cuie more material 
goods for hini'elf. But that is not all. The jileasure of craft'iiransliip. the feeling 
of emulation, the desiie for juiblic apju'oval. the sciise of duty towards the i ommunity. 
and the wish to contribute to the communal welfaie. all these and more find outcome 
in economic action. As I have jiointed out. these are not mere foinial phrase', 
but represent concrete aims, hopes, and sentiments, in the mind of the native. Tim 
incentives to iridiisti'v lanuot be re.solved into anv one simple loimula. The " de^iie 
to obtain material goods ' i' a totallv inadeipiate definition of the eomple.x motive.' 
which lie behind the interest of the native in his work. One of the first and most 
important points for the student of primitive economics to realize is the iireducibility 
of the p.sychological factors involved. 

It is clear that self-interest alone is not the driving force in native industiv, 
and that each man is also actuated to some degree by the wish to promote the welfare 
of the community of which he is a member. <Iur analysis of economic' phenomena 


* Robley, H. G , Pmuiainn, 19].). p, 29. 
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has plainly shown, in the facts alreaily achluced. that no hc-pothesis of pure self- 
interest could be maintained by reason of the communal nature of Maori life, and 
the willingness with which the native surrendered his economic goods to the service 
of the group. 

Magic has also been demonstrated to stand in definite relation to economic 
activitv. In its function of organizing and regulating the labour power of the 
community, of concentrating by its sacred character the attention of the workej 
on his task, and by providing him with the requisite psychological backing which 
makes for success,, it is invaluable to the completion of native industry. It is no 
mere excrescence on the practical domain of native life, to be removed by civilization 
with speed ; it has a definite and valuable function in primitive economics, a fact 
which the average white man never realizes. This in itself is one more proof of 
the net d for a fuller study of the psychologv of native industiies. 



MAORI STORE-HOUSES OF TO-DAY. 


[YTth Plated XXIX and XXX.; 

By Raymdxd Firth. M.A. 

Many' of the old-time cu.stoms of the Maoii of Xew Zealand have pasr^ed into ohliviou, 
but traces of ancient habits .still linger in certain departments of native life. As 
regards the storage of food and other property, old methods are still somewhat in 
vogue. A fairlv e.vhaustive account of the construction and uses of various types 
of .storage places in former times has been given by ilr. Klsdon Best. F.X.Z.Inst,. 
foremost of Maori scholars, in Bulletin Xo. 5 of the Dominion Museum of Xew Zealand. 
About store-houses as an element in contemporary native culture, however, little has 
been said, and a few notes embodying the re.sult of recent personal observation of 
some examples of store-house.s still in e.xistence to-day may be of interest to 
anthropologists. It is inii)ortant to have .some idea of their present structure and 
distribution — of the extent to which they are used by the modern Maori, and the 
modifications of structure due to pakeli't influence. Several photographs have been 
included, because, though illustrations of the most ornate type of patnka with ample 
carving are plentiful enough, of the plain and therefore much more common type 
of store-house there are verv few : of such everyday objects as r>j>i-hu or food 
stores there are hardly any photographs in existence at all. 

Pataka. 

A Survival of old native culture is still to be seen in some out-of-the-way districts 
in the shape of the p<it<ik<i. or wooden store-house elevated on posts. In the little 
village of the Urewera countrv. reached by rugged mountain trails across bush-clad 
ranges, and still verv much isolated from the civilization of the white man. the piit.ahi 
is still (jiiite a feature of the kditapt. At M aikotikoti. the native settlement at Te 
haiti. there are seven of these structures altogether, of varying size and workmanship. 
PI. XXIX, Fig. 1 . .shows the finest, belonging to M'liarepapa M'hatanui. the headman of 
the h'lpH (sub-tribe). Like all e.xisting examples, it follow.s very closely the jiikchu 
iletails of workmanship while preserving in e.sseiitial the old Maori structural form. 
It is supported on six piles each about d feet high and tapered from the ground. On 
I'ach pair of posts is laid a ■20-iiu'h adzed board of a couple of inches in thickness. The 
method of securing board to post is bv means of a circular tenon and mortise what 
would be termed pakatitin. Two holes of :5 inches diameter have been bored in the 
bed-plate and a corresponding tenon has been cut in the top of the pile. The floor 
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ImaviF havf bean laiil len*j;tliwi<e on toji of the lied-plates. which thu-' MTve aho 

The siilc' of the juilukn are formed of verv wide adzed timfieiY 'ct 
hoiizontallv edt;e to edtje, and the joint covered a' usual with a batten. The lowest 
plank on each 'ide i^ ijuite .t ma-'^ive timlier and pie>ent> a curious featuie which i-: 
mat mentioned bv Best in his Bulletin, though he doubtlc" knew of the type of 
joint. Thi' plank has been rabbeted out when worked to a depth of about S inches, 
leavine in the middle, on one --ide. a projecting tomrue which test' on the ends of the 
bed-plates of the pul’iht. ■'U helpans mateiiallv to support the pilank and hold it in 
]ilace. This plank might be termed a T-board laid on one -ide A sectional elevation 
(Fig. L\) -hows the methoil u-eil. 

This appear- to be a purelv fMami tvjie of joint. An English carpenter, to -erve 
the -ame jaujio-e. would rabbet the ]>lank out on the lowei poition only and make 
tile loint a- -hown in Fig. 1 n. 




The usage above mentioned i- apparently an uhl. one. derived from former 
times, as a ji/ifukn . de-cribeil later, which Inm been built at lea-t .-i.xtv veai's. revealed 
u])on e.xamination board.- of the same type. For two reasons, then, it does not appear 
to fie a European innovation ; pfih-ha caipentry does not use it in building, and it 
i- found in pntnhi of the oliler tvpe. The reason for remocing tlie wood on lioth 
siiles of the tongue is not apparent — in fact, there seem to he two disadvantages in 
so doing. In the first place, it entails a great amount of labour with the adze in 
( utting out the surjilus wood. and. secondlv. fiv its removal the jiiojecting tongue 
is left so much weaker than had the board fieen left solid. The only feasible reason 
appeal- to be to obtain lightnes-. Such at least is the opinion of an Engli.sh builder. ^ 
Perhaps Some of our scholars who are wi-e in the lore of the ancient iMaoii may yet 
lie able to afford the e.xplanation of this small liut interesting pioint. 

' .Vichdeafiin H. W . Williams, in the Pnh/neii'i n Jonniiil. Mil. v. p. 1T!I. mention- a .-imilar 
iiietlioil in ennrieetiun with the hiiildinu of a ilaoii nhrm uhtkniro (carved hnu-c). Tlie mnihi 
(barge boards) find nc.ir tlie lower edge of the back a projecting rib " jxijxnrfii." w hich rested 
against the foiemo-t rafter. But I ran tinrl no mention of it- u-e either for -ide planks or patnka. 
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Thti front wall of the jini'ifu is eoiiMructeil of plank- set perpeinlicuLirlv. the 
joints battened, and shows European influence in the large size of the door. Other 
civilized featuies are noted in the roof, the interior of which is made of inatch-lininai. 
the outside being rovered. as a convenient substitute for the to/nm on nioinjbi bark of 
old. tvith that ubiquitous material, tarred felt. Shades of the craftsmen of old. who. 
tvith cunning brown hand and infinite patience, wrought an artistic creation : what 
think you. I wonder, of the lala^ur-saving device- of vour descendant- ... 1 

But the carving of the .-tore-house is reallv cpiite fine for a modern structure. 
It is pos-ible. however, that it has been converted fi'orn -onie more ancient -toie-hou-e 
(not at all an uncommon practii-e). The nntiln (t)atce board-) -how the u-ual /«//, //.v 
pattern, and the scrolls at the lorver ends thereof are Ixrldlv executed, siimewhat 
resendrline those of the Fox pofokn in the Auckland IMuseum. but without the 
detailed toro-lofo-iekoi notched ornamentation. The join of the baree board- i- 
covered by a kkuhlv or figure-head of common style. 

In.stead of iiinin (Haliotis) shell in the eves, the deficiency, if the writer I'erucmbers 
correctly, is atoned for bv the plentiful bestowal of white paint. The tun fioki or 
posts .supporting the barge boards are carveii into o-hefo, giote.sqiie figure- with heads 
turned awry. The poi poc, or threshold of the veiandah. is graven dee])ly. the inohj 
in the centre being a conventicinal human figuie. On either side i- a[iparently a 
niuitnia figme of rather weak design and cramped in treatment, diffeiing somewhat 
from the conventional moiiatii figure. Flanking tlie-c again, and directly beneath the 
fnti tiaki. are two similar figure.- of larger size, three-fingered hands cla-[iing out- 
curved and rounded bodies. These figure.s are separated by four double spiials of 
good workinaiiship, with the studs arranged throughout the field of the carving, ami 
not grouped in radial lines as sumetimes seen in work of poorer character. The 
imewae, or door jambs, are also carved. The pntnk't as a whole is painted a tasteful 
light vellow shade, while the carving is preserved liy the usual covering of brilliant 
red. The name of this store-hou-e was given as Te Hau-opu bv I\'h,itauui. who -aid 
it was usCil for storing harness and other gear. 

A slight digression inav be pardoned heie. The name Te Hau-opu i- of intere-t 
inasmuch as it gives an examjile of the ease with which the unsu-piciou- enquirer 
may misinterpret information which is supplied him by trustworthy informants. 
Knowing that carved store-hou.-es were often assigned proper names on account 
of their distinction — a common Maori custom in regard to weapon-, ornaments, 
houses and the like — the writer asked in the veinacular. ” What is the name of this 
p'ltaka ? " and received the re[)lv that it was called '' Te Hau-opu. " This was dulv 
noted down as the particular name of that structure. Later a doubt arose. Another 
store-house in vears long past had also borne that name, and there was a proverb in 
connection therewith.^ It was po.ssible, but curious, that two phoko far distant in 


■SVc Best. Journal of Pnhin^'shin .s'ociWv. vol. .xxin, p. S7. 
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time and plat e -should both be called by that name. But when, mouths later, another 
inturmaiit gave the .-;ame name to vet another old store-house at Mataatua. explana- 
tion was ilemanded. Then it transpireil that Hau-o-pu-a-nui is a Generic terra 
compri'iny store-houses used for keeping calabashes, implements and other valued gear, 
ami is nut now the proper name of any one hut at all. The use of the term may 
have arisen through an extension of the particular to the general, from the familiarity 
of the native with the old-time jrroverb and the oft-quoted name. But, as used 
to-dav. it simply appears to indicate a type of store-house, not the name of any 
'ingle structure. 

This instance can probablv be paralleled from the e.xperienee of nearly every 
ethnographer, and shows how easily the collector may put himself off the 
track — especiallv if he can lav claim to but a limited command of the 
language. 

IMost of the other ptitnla in the village were supported on four posts. An old 
one opposite the local store was made of spht shingles or battens — a common material 
— and was remarkable for the curious korurn figure which surmounted it. Unfor- 
tunately. the photograph the vn-iter took of this was unable to survive the rigours of 
packing over mountain trails, and. together with other camera plates, lies somewhere 
in the hidden recesses of the gorge of the Whakatane. Another .store-house observed 
in the cultivations on the other bank of the ^Miirinaki was filled with onions, and 
contained also several large keti' of the type comnronly used for holding hii (food). 
^\'e may note here that all pnlakn are frequently — by a misapprehension — termed 
kumara-stores. In former times by no means all were used for this purpose. Those 
of finer workmanship, adorned with much carving, would never be used for storing 
f(^i.)d. but would hold fishing or bird-snaring implements, weapons and other gear, 
besides personal property of a more intimate kind. 

< )nlv the plain and roughly fini.shed jxttaka were utilized for food .stores. The 
last examjile mentioned was one of this kind. It had pieces of tin nailed round the 
four po>tsat a height of about , 18 inches from the ground to keep out rats — in fact, 
thi-i seemed to be the most common preventive employed throughout the Tuhoe 
iMiuntry. anil is mentioned by Best as being in use some years ago. But, however 
valuable the device when the tin was new and slippery, its efficacy is much open to 
dindit after a vear oi’ two's e.xposure. as in most cases it has become very rusty, and 
Would offer but little difficultv in the wav of foothold to any but the most sluggish 
rodent. Another device to serve the same purpose consi.st.s of a hollowed-out log 
])laced concave side dcjwnwards on the top of the posts. In olden times a disu'ed 
canoe was often cut up and utilized in this manner. A modern substitute is the 
circular milk dish so common in country districts, which is inverted on top of the 
]iost between it and the bed-plate in the .same way. The whole objrct. of course, is 
to prevent the rat from climbing the post and gnawing its way through the floor 
of the store-house to the food within. 
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The above-mentioned pataht \va» con.itiTicteil of .<plit shingles. The front 
bed-plate was a .slab about 15 inches wide, adzed to .shape : both bed-plates were 
fitted on to the piles with circular mortise and tenon. 

Another store-house of pahdia affinities was painted a roseate pink, and in 
place of a tekoteJco displayed a wooden triangle of a reddish hue. suggesting to the 
casual observer the infiltration of a culture element from the Y.M.C.A. 

At Ruatahana, on a hill at the back of (fmakoi. an old pataka of interesting 
workmanship was examined. As it was obviously of great age, it is worth giving 
an account of its dimensions and con.stniction. PL XXIX. Fig. 2, gives a 
photograph of it. 

The superstructiue rests on four piles 4 feet high, each pair bearing a 2-feet wiile 
tofara slab laid crosswise {i.e. at right angles to the major axis of the store -house). 
On these, as joists, five other slabs are laid lengthwise to form the floor. The paepae, 
or door sill, is laid across again, and upon this rests the lower end of the front slab. 
One broad slab alone composes the whole front of the pataka, and out of it the 
rectangular doorwav. 16 inches wide by 2 feet 0 inches in height, has been cut. The 
flooring projects in front about 3 feet, as does also the roof, to form a verandah or 
porch. The side planks, two of each, are laid horizontally on edge, and the lower one 
in each case has been rabbeted out to leave a projecting tongue, as in the ca.se of 
Te Hau-opu at Te Whaiti. All modern pataka are fastened together with nails, but 
in this example this function is performed by flax lashings (except as regards the 
roof), which give some indication of its age. Most of these la.shings still remain, 
though a few have rotted away. The mode of joining the side planks illustrates 
the old Maori method : holes having been bored in the two slabs, a batten is laid over 
the joint and lashings passed around. These lashings have been firmly secured 
by driving pointed wedges 3 inches long [titi) into the holes through which they are 
passed. 

These elevated store-hou.ses did not always possess a ridge-pole. This one 
has such a feature, and the heke or rafters butt on to it and the upper edge of the side 
planks. The pataka i.s 12 feet long over all and 8 feet wide. The height of the side 
walls (outer) is 3 feet 4 inches and the eaves of the shingle roof overhang about a foot. 
The pataka gives evidence of having been at one time partially painted with kokofai 
(red ochre), of which traces alone now remain. The tckotoko has eviilently been 
removed. The maihi (barge boards) were not carved, and, thoiuih removed, lie 
close bv on the ground. The roof is of shingles, and the intersection at the peak is 
covered bv a ridging-board shaped like an inverted trough. 

In the pataka we found several fragments of flax cord, also a lahn (calabash) 
of the davs of yore, covered with a flax keto. The structure it.self had last held maize. 
It must have been built between si.xty and eighty yeans ago at a minimum, as an 
old woman of the district, whose vears are close on the allotted span, remembers its 
presence there when she was a child. 
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Viiiiiiu.' other patuhi were oh-ierved at the ditt'eretit --ettlenients in the vale of 
Ruatahuiia, while Xga-putahi. a ?-mall kouK/o on the ( )kahii stream, po^se.^^ed one 
of recent eon^tnution.^ At Mataatiia. among several examples, a .store-house of 
undouhted age wa' noted, with a well-carved ft'koteko. A stciiage hut. photographed 
ill 1917. was much lower than iDual. being only about 18 inches from the ground. 
The f(jur supporting prist-^ were only about 3 inches square, and the two bed-plates 
laid from ground to real were not planks, bat merelv 'J-inch battens. No carvings 
embellished this potoko. A pioint noted in this and other cases was that though flax 
Li'liings had been abandoned in favour of nails, vet batteii' were still laid to lap 
the joint- of -ide-plank- front and lear. The.-e were naileil in position, one instance 
of the retention of the native constructional form, but the use of Euiopeaii imple- 
ments ill attaining that end. The method of overlapping weather-boarding iiuiversallv 
employed by Euiopean settler- for the outer wall- of hou-es ami other buildings 
does not seem to be in favour with these natives. The roof in this case was capped 
by a trough-'haped ridge-board. A proper door frame had been constructed. 

A good example of a p'lhiko is at (.)hau-a-te-rangi. a kuitipo (village) on the 
"WTiakatane river, about eight miles below Mataatua. The structure was teimed 
-pii-kioi'i . which is -imply a geneiic name for the type of store-house designed to keep 
out rat- (ym— prevent or hinder; kio,i---n rat). 

My friend Paki of that village tells me that the store-house has no particular 
name. A’ariou.- parts of the structure were designated by Maewae Te Kotahitanga. 
the aged riDniah ro of the .settlement, in the following terms, which it is interesting 
to compare with the nomenclature in use in other districts. The tan tiaki are the 
slab- sujiporting the inoihi or barge boaids. The outer threshold of the pataka is 
the p'U'por kai nrho. while the door sill is the p u'pav poto. The supporting piles are 
simply pon. while the fiinn-kenna are the bed-plates or joists. 

All the-e are teini' of common ii-e in other di.stiicts. The floor jilanks old 
\\ aewae called i/iiiiriki. a name usually applied to the floor mats of tine texture, of 
which quite a number were seen at Ohaua. The use of the term for the floor itself 
may be a ini-take. or mav -impiv be an e.xtension of the meaning from mat to that 
which it cover-. The si{les were termed paitara or papataienri and the roof prirana 
{I have my suspicions about that word peirana). while the tuarona was the back of 
the pataka. The door was called bv the usual name of tatan. The end rafters were 
ttuTued la'kc ripi and the front battens lapping the interstices of the vertical slabs 
tiiinata halt. There does not appjear to be anv specific name for the holes made for 
l)a.-,sing the flax lashing through. These were simply termed paahn. the ordinary 
name for an orifice of any kind. The pointed wedges to hold the la.-hings in place 
were titi. Here, again, piles and bed-plates were connected with circular mortise and 
tenon (pVf). This pataka was stored with a variety of gear, some of a very interesting 

^ Another .-tood beside the track at Te Onini, some small distance along the Waikare- 
moana trail. 
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character. ( hic' item i- Morth meiitiuiiiii>r. While .-(luattinu in.^ide. takint; .'took 
of the content', the writer .'aw what he imagined to be a cciil ot rope and a-^ked its 
purpose. He then found it wa' lorfui. iiative-cureil tobacco, in a two-strand twist 
abiait an inch thick, hung up on tlie wall in a big flat lirown coil foi all the world liko- 
a hank of inanila coniage. The okl ladies of those eli'tricts aie still veiv partial to it. 
though to the smoker who mav have it offered him it shoiihi be 'aid. 

'■ Rewaie ; it is a' a tiap hu the iinwarv.'' 

•Slabs of irjtfki. tree-fein {Dickt'iiiiifi phiu^ii) are 'ometiiiies useil to build juitohi. 
At Parae-i'oa. above Xga-mahanga. 'tand' one thus coii'tuicted. while another of 
similar material i' to be 'eeii at Waikaie-wheiiiia. a de'cited 'ettlement on th'- 
\^'aikaie stream, some In miles below ( )haua. Crowning a mound above the river at 
this forsaken hamlet is a group of hut', one being a p.itohi of split timbei. with bed- 
jilates of concave 'hape to pievt-nt the accc" of rat' to the iuterioi'. The irjinri 
ill this group are all surmounted by turned finials on the gable.s in place of 
The putiihi contained a few relk-s of former days — a iimtii lab) or parrot-snare of 
common type, a stone paf>i for be.inng fla.x for the making of garment', and the 
wooden haft for an adze, with leather and fla.x la.shing. In a /r/got at Parae-roa 
there was a 'imilai wooden haft fitted with a (arpenter"' plane-ii-on lU'tead of the old 
.MaoiT arize blade. ^ 

PI. XXIX. Fig. 3. i' a jihotogi'aph taken at Taupo. a \Tllage on the coast near the 
head of ( tkahu-moko Bav. \\hang<iioa. .ind 'hows a fxitiila of modern eoiistruetion 
in shajie like a corn-erih. Thi' e.xam]>le i' of a very Fairopean type, a' 'hown hy the 
large (.loor and iron roof. Kutranceto it is cihtained hy means of a log with notches 
cut in it. which w a sundval of the okl Maori iiiitirliald or laddei-. 

I’l. XXX. Fig. 1 . gii'es a view in natinal setting c>f a potahi on the slioie of Pa[>ai- 
tonga Lake. Horowhentia. This has replaced the old 'tore-house "Te Takinga which, 
once the projiertv of Sii' Walter Biillei. is now in the Dominion Mu'ciim and i' tiguieii 
in Mnari Art. p. 143. PI. XXX. Fig. '1. sliow' the details of thi' putobi. which is a 
type of the modern Furo])ean cla.ss of 'tincture to he found in many back-country 
district'. The onlv point' worthy of note in thi' e.xainjile are the two front or 
.supporting piles, which are well carved into the semblance of eonventionalized human 
figures with the rnpr spiral on the hip'. A\ hen the writer saw it this pafolu wj' 
stuffed with hay. 

A word as to {ire.'eut-dav distribiitioii and use of paUiku in districts where the 
writer's observations have e.xtended. Siiflicient e.xamples have already been given 
to 'how that such elevated store-house' are in toiirmori use throughout the L’rewera 
countrv. Borne well-earved specimens, e.xi.'tiug mainly for the editicatiori of the 
tourist, are to be seen at Rotorua in the settlement' of Ohinemutii and Whakare- 
warewa. Though conrmon in the knifi/a of the Waikato twenty years ago. they are 
rapidly disappearing to-day. hut further south in the remote districts of the King 

* TIutc i' .1 spcfimi-n of thi' t\]ie in tlie .Nlu'eum at .Yuckfind. 
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euuiitiy they are 'till a (.-hararteristic feature. Some of the native village' we't of 
Taiipo. around Tokaanu and Tongariro. a.', for example, the settlement of l.ltokou. 
po.ssess half-a-dozen of them, stored with gear. Indeed, so useful has this stvle of 
.store-house proved to he that European settlers in some hack-blocks districts have 
adopted it to prevent the depredations of rats and to keep goods free from damp. 
For instance, at the soldier settlement of Xgaroma. quite a few patahu have been 
built of recent years. In one case the local .'chool teacher slept in such a store-house, 
thereby transgressing all the canons of ancient Maori observance by associating 
hini'elf with a stijrage place for food. Truly, as the Maori says, the pnhehi is a 
person devoid of lapju ! As civilization draws closer, however, the Maori abandons 
the ways of his forefathers. In native .settlements near towns that the tviiter has 
visited in the M’ellington district, such as Te Oriori. near Ma.sterton. and the village 
at (Jtaki. no pataht are to be seen, tht)Ugh occasional ones exist in Jcainf/a further 
back in the hills. Inquiry from the East Cape and Cape Runaway district shows 
that they are rarely used there, my iid'ormant knowing of only one in the several 
villages in that vicinity with which he is acquainted. In the far Xorth. however, 
they .seem to be fairly plentiful, and aroiuid Kaitaia much use is still made of 
them for storing farm imidements and other gear. 

M'h.\ta. 

The i.rhata is an open staging, elevated <,>n posts, to preserve food. etc., from 
damp, but topped by a platform alone in place of the hut of the pataka. Whata vary 
much in form. They are not yet a thing of the past, though my notes on these and 
rua-kai (subterranean food stores) show them to be less common than pataka. 

M'hile on a yachting trip on the Xorth Auckland coast in 1922 we had occasion 
to make the secluded and rock-guarded harbour of Tutiikaka. About half a mile 
inland in the bush stood a Maori whore (house) newly made of raupo, and within a 
few yards stood a tvpical whata. It was a rectangular .staging some 5 feet high, 
formed of untrimmed poles, the same being used for the platform. Matting, plaited 
from raupo. ran in a strip 2 feet wide round the edge of the stage, and helped to retain 
a store of newlv-dug potatoes, which were covered with bundles of raupo and tojrs 
of the riirai. 

It mav be noted here that the Maoris of the Xorth still say that the proper 
method of storing kuwarri is in the ground, while potatoes should be disposeil high up 
-o that the air mav circulate round them. Hence they are often put into basktds 
and hung from the ridge-pole of a shed. By this means the natural flavour and 
sweetness of the tuber is retained. Maize, a favourite crop of the natives, is generally 
stored in cribs nowadays. In the Urewera a jxitalxi is sometimes used for this purpose, 
but I have seen cobs htuig in bundles on a rough whata erected in the branches of a 
tree. 
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Eua-kai. 

The semi-imdergroimd rua or storage chamber is in common use to this dav in 
many Maori villages. On the edge of the cultivations at Te M'haiti, bv the side of 
the M hirinaki ri^•er, are to be seen quite a number of these structures. Others exist 
at Ohaua and other Tuhoe settlements. The photograph (PI. XXX. Fig. 3) is of 
interest inasmuch as it depicts a very common type which is but rarelv figured. 
Xeither Be.st in Bulletin -j. nor Hamilton in Maori Art, has such a photograph. 
For a detailed description of rua-hai. I would refer readers to Mr. Best's excellent 
Bulletin mentioned above. Here a few notes onlv are permitted. 

The example shown in the photograph has a ridge-pole supported on two uprights, 
and against this sloping timbers are laid as rafters. Boards roughly hewn to shape 
form the front, while a door i.s fitted on hinges. The introduction of paleha notions 
regarding honesty has evidently nece.s.sitated the use of a padlock. The chamber is 
roofed with slabs of jjunai. a tree fern {Dichsonia fibrosa), and in%'erted trough-shaped 
slabs of the same material are laid in overlapping fashion along the ridge-pole to turn 
off water. This fern-trunk is also practically rat-proof. Earth is heaped around the 
sides. The interior is partitioned tvith a few battens and filled with potatoes laid in 
dry bracken. Another of .similar construction was roofed with totara bark. 

A type of bottle-necked subterranean raa-kai C[uite common in olden days seeing 
at the present time to have gone quite out of use. They may still be seen in unoccupied 
pa or forts. In the long-deserted Korekore pa in the AVaitakerei district of the 
Xorth quite a few of these chambers are still to be fouiuB ; there are a large number 
of them in an old fort some few miles along the coast .south of the ATaikato Heads 
towards the Kawa stream : and still others remain as vestiges of the large population 
which once existed in the district around Alatamata. 

An interesting survival in the manner of storing l aniara is to be observed in 
native settlements quite close to the city of Auckland. On paying a visit to Pukaki. 
a knihiin on a sea-arm of the Alanukau. .some few months ago. the writer saw several 
rua kn, Ultra on the eastward slope of a hill. As a woman was busv taking some 
tubers out of one he approached to watch. The method of storing is as follows : 
A circular hole of 2 feet 6 inches or so in diameter, and of an equal depth, is dug. and 
the bottom and sides lined with dry raraohe (bracken — Pteris aqaiJinu). In this are 
laid the kamara. Then more raraohr i.s placeil on top. and finally a mound of earth is 
heapeil over all and carefully smoothed to turn oft all rain. To take tubers out for 
cooking a hole is made in the side of the mound large enough to ailmit the hand, which 
is in.serted and the knotarn withdrawn. The hole is not filled in. but a tin — cdteii a 
disused milk-pan — is put over the opening to prevent rain from soaking in. Tubers 
may thus be removed at anv time without disturbing the earth covering. Such rua 
are often made on the crown of an eastwaril skq)e of a hill. 

^ For de.'?cription and incasuiemcnts of these ^ee article by the present writer on this 
ancient foit, .Tonnial uj Poh/n, iiti .Snrti-lii. U'2.'). vol. xx.xiv, [ip .s-11. 
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The above iiote^. albeit of a verv fragineiitarv natuie. inav .?erve to ,'?ho\v that 
the Maoii still preserve.s in a moilifled form >onie of hi.s details of ancient cultiiie. 
Thev indii-ate also to what extent the old technical processes of the native have 
becoiue affected by European ideas and methods. As a matter of fact, the use of 
^toiaye places of old type appears to be one of the culture forms which has survived 
mo~t widelv amony the Maoii. and the extent (d' its survival is probably due to this 
leasoii — that the i\[auii iintahi. iilmhi and the like aie still cif use in the changed 
enviromneiit. Reing in no way infeiior to the European shed fur keeping out danq) 
and lats. they have been retained when other culture elements have been long since 
abandoned. 








NOTES OX THE ANCESTRAL CELT CEREMONIES OF THE EEAR, 

CENTRAL CAMERCX »NS. 

[MTth Plate XXXL] 

By L. M'. G. Malcolm. 

The fullowiiig acLouiit of cereiiionies in connection with the ancestral cult of the 
Eyap is taken from notes made at BaganP. in the gra.s^lancl area of Central Cameroons. 
A^ far as wa.s possible full notes were taken at each cereinoiiv. and material assistance 
was afforded birth by my interpreter, AVe tx iiifoTi. and the head-chief. Pufori. the 
latter giving me every facility to witness the various ceremonies. 

These were held between the months of .July and December in 1917. and thev 
were all perh.irmed in connection with the ancestial cult of tlie Eyap tribe. 

Some time previous to the first ceremony the townspeople cleared the various 
ceremonial places, and the head-chiefs attendant.s prepared the sacred instruments 
{iiijdx). 

To the north of the head-cluefs cpiarters tliere is a very large cleared space 
which, in addition to being the market place, is an assembly ground for the towns- 
people. (Fig. 1.) In the centre of thi.s cleared space [izan foi') there is an artificial 
mound (Ct C'o'o izd'i) on which the sacred instruments are played during the variou- 
ceiemonies. 

On practically every day between the months of July and December. 1917. there 
was some peiformance on or near this mound. 

The attendant (/» iKhlp Ji/ec) in charue of the sacred instruments Imt (mhlp dtind) 
prepared all the sacred instrument' by cleaning tlicm with ]ialm-od and camwood 
powder (pi'). These include the flanged ircrii doulile-bell (hiu dhip). a hide shield 
to which is attaclied a number of small iron bells, the various drums, the marimba, 
and a sm.dl handled iron ring, to the ]>eri]>herv of which a number of 'inall iron belL 
are attached {txxp). Other attenilants were re-ponsdile for looking aftei the fi\’e- 
stringeil pluriarc (.s'y ami the elejihant-tusk horn {ntud). 

In all the ceremonies witnessed the hea<l-chief of the Eyap took the principal 
part. Not oidv is he the head-chief, but he is also tlie chief priest. Theie are no 
priests as such in the Bagain area. (Jn no occasion was hi' authority delegated to 
any other person. He tvas assi.sted bv his attendants, of whom there are two grades. 
The chief or senior attendants (mpforst i. pi. liloiio iiipjursti) were always in immediate 
attendance, and acted as his ailvisers. The other attendants (riKi jnd. pi. dkoi'in ciixfcn) 
assisted during the ceremonies in various ways, such as preparing the gioimds and 


' Fonneilv in the Bamtnila Division, Biitisli Caineroons, 
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fir,. 1. — D{At-.RA3I3IATlC SKETt’H .''HOWING THE PKINCIPAL BLTLDIXOS AND CEREMONIAL PLACES 

IN BAOAM, CENTPvAL C A3IEROONS. 

E-yphin/dion. 


1-2. Head-chiefs dwellings \ nd''ip 

3. Attendants' hut (nddp cvo foii). 

4. Head-chiefs brothel’s hut. 

.5. Women' .s huts Inddp ini'i'rjiri fod). 
b. .Sacred-instrument hut {rid'Tp dg- i'i). 
7-S. Woiknien's huts. 

0. Head-cliief tradinL' hut. 

In. X.itivo court. 

11. European rest hut. 

12. Cariier’s huts. 

13. Iz'T/'i Jon. 

11. Izdu iigan or izdn S''. 

1.5. A'c Kii/io izdi'i. 

1 G. Pa>. 

17. Fan ndop. 

IS. pMi. 

Ih. F trojo //// 


2n, Iz'Tii z(ipo7i. 

21. Xdi'ip MhonmL 

22. Burial-hut of 4Ifiri Mhomvti. 

23-32, 37-41. Burial-huts of former head- 
chiefs. 

33. Burial-hut of Fo7i otu7>. 

34. Burial-hut of Fo7i Kna. 

3.7. Buiial-hut of Cn mto fidi. 

3 0. Burial-hut of Finz,> tmnop. 

4 2. Sii 7ikw7i7. 

4 3. Xdrp. 

44. Iz<~i7/ pjn7» pjin. 

4.5. Main water supply. 

40. Market place. 

47. Place where the ucmen conL'iegate to 
greet the head-chief on his return from 
the Z! poll ceremonies. 
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the materials used in them. In continual attendance on the head-chief there was 
always one or more boy-attendants fnoh Irofoh) who ran any mes.sages required. 

A very old man of the tribe accompanied the head-chief as a remembrancer, 
and sat down bv his side throughout the various ceremonies, giving advice when 
iiece'^sary. 

The underUdng i<Iea of all the ceremonies seen was the .supplication of the ghosts 
I'f the former head-chiefs and people of the E-.-ap tribe to assist in making the tovn 
■■ catch plenty chop." and for the women to ” catch jjickius." Prom hiNt to Li.-t thi.' 
idea of increasing tlie material welfare of the town was predominant with all the 
[icople taking part in the ceremonies. 

Palm-wine {tjua) was used very freely in most of them, and I endeavoured to 
ascertain its particular significance, but without success. The head-chief informed 
me that the reason that the blood and liver of the .slaughtered goat^ was used for 
offerings at the burial-huts of the former head-chiefs wa.s that the ghosts preferred 
these as food. 

How far these ceremonie.s were made reciprocal with those of other towns is not 
ijuite clear. On one occasion I .saw visitors from another tribe at one of the zcpoh 
ceremonies at the burial-hut of Mhootvei. Visitors from cpiite a number of other 
tribes took part in the sH ceremont'. On more than one occasion it wa.s noticed 
that parties of the Evup left the town to take part in similar ceremonies in otlier 
towns. 

During the migration of the Eyap from their original habitat at Ku E-rdp. or the 
mountain of the eastern side of the Xun River, the remain.s of all the former head- 
chiefs were transported to the site where the present town of Bati is .situated. Here 
they were reinterred, and when the tribe conquered the small tribes on Bali-Bagam 
escarpment thev migrated thence and exhumed the remain.s again, later on burying 
them in their present burial-huts in the town of Bagam. (Fig. 1.) .‘^ome. however, 
were not located, and con.secjucntly the number of burial-huts in Bagam is nor 
complete. The head-chief informed me that there were records of twenty head-chiels 
who had nded over the E-.-ap, the first of whom was Mbomixi. or creator, and the 
last Eoii 0 tun or Te tun. In all ca.se.s. so I wa.s informed, the dc.'cent was either 
from father to son. or else through the eklest brother in the event of there being 


no sou. 

The followinc- are the name.s of the various ceremonies witnes.sed and the dates 
on which they were held : — 


1 . Zepnn 

2 . 657 ( 1 ) 

3. Xdurro 

■1. 6-7 (-2) 

5. Mhd iii/oMH (music) 

6. Mojo puo (in the market-place) 


Julv-Augu't. IblT. 
.3rd October. 1917. 
3rd October. 1917. 
1 1th October. 1917. 
15th October. 1917. 
19th October. 1917. 
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O “'/■> 
0<0 


7. Nzp hgoh . . 

8. Sil hgoh (1) 

9. So full iiibi'im 

10. Mom pilo (departiu-e) 

11. S'A hgoh ('2) 

12. Ngdh (attendant>) 

13. Ngdh 
11. NJdp 


20th October. 1917. 
22nd October. 1917. 
23rd October. 1917. 
. . 21th October. 1917. 
. . 2-jth October. 1917. 
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My duties in the Bagam area did not permit me to attend all the zepoh cere- 
monies, but I attended all the others, and wherever it was possible took full notes. 
On many occasions when I endeavoured to ascertain the meaning of a certain rite 
it was found that it was not clear to the Eyap themselves. This practice of per- 
fcjrming a ceremony in which the exact meaning is obscured has been referred to 
Ijy Ankermann and Hutter when they de.scribe the religion of the neighbouring 
Bali. It was not found that the information was withheld, for in all my relations 
with the Eyap I found that they were quite willing to give me any information I 
asked for. It was simply because tliey themselves have lost the meaning of certain 
of the ceremonies which they perform. I have consulted all the available literature 
( (.mcerning the Bagam area and can find no reference to the ceremonies which are 
(L'-caibed in the present paper. Concerning the Bali a certain amount of literature 


i' available, but there is no detailed account of their ceremonies. The head-chief 
ot the Eyap informed me that as far as he was aware he did not know of any European 
who had .'tiulied the ancestral cult of his tribe. 


Zepjoh. (July-August. 1917.) 

The ceremony of visiting the burial-huts of the former head-chief.s i.s called 
1(1 fill', and the whole proceeding is known as the zepoh. About five days before the 
(list buiial-hut i.s visited the head-chief play.s on a large cvlindrical drum with one 
-^kin head (nian hni nzdh) in the cleared space {izdli foh) to the north of his quarters. 
The playing lasts about three hours, during which time the flanged iron double-bell 
{!■(() hkop) is also playeil. Gn thi.s day the head-chief does not make anv change in 
lii' attire. On the succeeding four day.s the drum i.s beaten by one or other of the 
li ■ad-chief's near male relatives. The first notihcation of the coming ceremonies 
was oir ijee nte. or the second day of the week. In the zepoh ceremonies the first 
burial-hut to be visited was that of the present head-chief's father (Foh o tun or Te 
full) and the last that of Mbiunrid or the fir.st known head-chief of the Eyfq). On the 
day of visiting the zep(m the head-chief, after bathing, attired himself in a coarse 
body-cloth and .sleeveless gown (ndze foh). His cap (c no foh) was of native-made 
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linen and was coloured a deep red bv reason of the nianv applications of camwood 
powder ( pii) that it had received. Over his left shoulder he carried a small scjuare 
string bag. The ceremony at each burial-hut was the same, with the exception 
of the last one. of which details will be given. I wa.s unable to attend more than 
three of the zepoh ceremonies, but the head-chief assured me that the procedure was 
the same at all the burial-huts. 

After being prepared, the head-chief left his quarters for the first ceremony. 
He was preceded by one of his attendants who jdayed on the pluriarc {sa). and another 
who plaved on the head-chief's elephant-tusk horn (ntilh). Following the head- 
chief were his other attendants. The procession passed through the izilii fun. and 
then along a path in the bush until a cleared space {)zuh. Mhuu'Cei) was reached. 
(Fig. 1.) Here were a number of the older men of the town, who saluted the head- 
chief as he passed. Not far from this cleared .space was a rough mat fence (kail), 
made from strips of raphia palm, which enclosed the first burial-hut to be visited. 
Only the head-chief and his attendants were allowed to enter the enclosure. After 
his arrival a number of his wives, who had followed the pruces.sion from his (piaiters, 
sat down outside. They all carried small branches or bunches of leaves, which they 
swung as they walked. 

The head-chief and his attendants were met at the entrance by two or thiee 
attendants who were looking after the instruments and foodstuffs which were to be 
used in the ceremony. The hut was of the usual Grassland t^qje. being constructed 
from raphia-palm branches with a pyramidal grass-thatched roof. The doorway 
faced west, and when we entered the enclosure it was open. On the left of the door 
was a small three-legged wooden stool (ilzuil). After the salutations had been given 
bv the attendants in charge of the hut. the head-chief >at down on the stool, ior 
a minute or so there was complete silence, and then the head-chief enquired of one of 
his attendants (an nipfor sei) if evervthing was in order for the ceremony ("Mom naa 
n.iizi. akfi ? "). The reply was that all wa-^ in order ("aka ). The same question was 
asked a second time, and when the head-chief had been satisfied he said " Good ’’ 
(■■ Ajnl ! "). He was then handed a small gourd containing camwood powder (pii), 
and each man in the enclosure was given some in the palms of his hands. This was 
rubbed on their bodies or placed iii'ide their caps. The head-chief then rubbed a 
little on his own arms, saving as he dal so. Father ! 1 rub this powiler on for you 
(■■ Tn nicno ndun pii pom ”). As this was being done all the men said " Mb:e. The 
head-chief then rose from his stool and entered the hut. followed by two of his atten- 
dants. Inside were two men, one of whom was the O'gular hut attendant. In the 
south-eastern corner of the hut was the grave (a^U'). which was covered by two in- 
verted calabash bowls, one on top of the other. Gne of the attendants removed the 
top one ()ttdn). which was slightly the 'inaller of the two. and over the other one some 
green leaves were spread. The head-chief was then handed a kid, which he grasped 
bv the two forelegs. One of the attendants grasped the two hind legs and stretched 
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the aniiiLirs body out. The head-chief then cut its throat over the grave and the 
blood tvas allowed to flow through a hole iu the bowl tvhich lerl to a vertical clav 
pipe. This pipe {pii sie) led down to the top of the head of the dead head-chief, who 
was buried in a sitting position in a chair. As the blood was flowing the heail-dtief 
said, ■■ Father ! This kid is for you ” (To I MJe moh mre "). The body of the kid 
was then dismembered and eviscerated verv imrghlv. The liver ipit) was cut out 
and sliced into small pieces, which were mixed with palm-oil. The mixtuie was then 
placed in the vertical pipe by the head-chief, who said as he did so. ” Father ! This is 
your own food. I pray that you will look after the welfare of the town." A cala- 
bash of palm-wine was then poured into the hole and sprinkled about the pots. As 
this was being done the head-chief said, “ Father 1 This is drink for you." The 
palm-wine, before being poured out. had been heated in a large earthenware bowl over 
a tire in the hut. The inverted pot was then smeared over with palm-oil and the 
smaller one was replaced. From baskets in one of the corners of the hut the head- 
chief was handed some boiled koko-yains. These baskets were of various sizes, 
the largest one belonging to the head-chiefs mother. 8ome of the koko-yams were 
hancled to the attendants, who squeezed the skins of! and worked the vegetable up 
to a paste in their hands. The mixture tvas then handed to the head-chief, tvho ■worked 
it up himself. He then divided it into small portions, which he placed about the two 
inverted pots. As he did so, he said. " Father ! I give this food to you.’’ As on other 
occasions, the attendants responded. " Mhle." Dried fish (barbel) were then taken 
from the bags and handed to each of the attendants, ’^vho crushed them to a powder 
in their hands. This was then handed to the head-chief, who sprinkled it over the 
small heaps of koko-yams. As this was being done a request was made that the women 
of the town should be made to bear more children. A fire was then made in the 
centre of the hut between three fire-stones. A large earthenware pot was adjusted 
on the top of them and two of the attendants poured in several calabashes of palm- 
wine. The head-chief then said. "Chief! This is your own " ("Fon.'' Koioinoioifj"). 
and he sprinkled the baskets all over with camwood powder, after tvhich they were 
taken out.side bv the attendants. A little camwood powder was placed inside each 
basket before it was taken outside the hut. One of the attendants poured a little 
]), din-wine over the head-chief’s hancks to -wash them. To signify to his dead father 
that the cei'einonv inside the hut was over, the head-chief placed his finger on the 
small inverted pot over the pipe. The whole party, with the exception of the regular 
hut attendant {ugd /u/«p). then left the hut. closing the door behind them. The 
head-chief sat down on the stool on the left of the doorway and directed that the palm- 
wine. which was being heated inside the hut, should be distributed to all the men in 
the enclosure. 

Lying on the ground at the right of the doorway was a small ring fisiV ) made from 
twisted strainls of the rind of the raphia palm. A similar ring was hanging from a 
peg over the doorway. T’his was taken doivn by the head-chief and placed on the 
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top of the one lying on the ground. A kid was then handed to him. and holding it 
over these rings he cut its throat, the blood pouring inside them. The body of the 
kill was handed to an attendant, and the head-chief was given some camwood powder, 
which he sprinkled over the rings. The kid’s body was then handed back to him and 
was dismembered in a verv rough manner. Eather more care was taken in removing 
the viscera. The head-chief then placed both the rings on the peg over the doorway. 
An attendant carefullv removed the faeces from the viscera and handed them to 
the head-chief, who threw them on to the wall between the rings. This part of the 
ceremony was performed in complete silence. 

An attendant handed the head-chief a single-handed flanged iron bell {?iku laCpj). 
which he beat with a small stick {p(no) outside the closed door of the burial-hut. 
As this was being done all the people called out. The head-chief then took a small 
whistle {ncei) made from the tip of a goat's horn and blew it twice before the door. 
At the second time of whistling the door opened slightly and the head-chief threw 
the entrails of the kid inside. The remainder of the flesh was hung up on the mat 
enclosure. The head-chief was then handed two small string bags much stained 
by camwood powder. These were similar to the one that he was already carrpng 
In one of them was the stick used to beat the double iron bell, and in the other was 
the goat's-horn whistle. 

The sacred instruments (hgoh) were Iving in one corner of the enclosure covered 
bv a large mat. I was informed that included in this collection were all the sacred 
instruments of the former head-chiefs. At a given signal the covering was removed 
and all the men in the enclosure took up an instrument. They then ranged them- 
selves in a circle in preparation for a dance. The head-chief carried an iron double-bell. 
(PI. XXXI. Fig. 2.) He was followed by two drummers and an attendant who had 
his elephant-tusk horn (ntdti). The rest of the circle was made up of attendants who 
carried iron double-bells. In the centre of the circle was a man who had a peculiar 
instrument consisting of an iron tvheel with a short handle at right-angles to it. whilst 
to the periphery a number of small iron bells were attached. This instrument (tnap) 
was .dtaken vigorously during the dance. The head-chief gave the signal for the 
dance to start by tapping his instrument three times very slowly. The players 
revolved in an anti-clockwise direction with a simple movement of their feet. Short 
side steps were taken, the right foot being drawn up .sharply to the left. The players 
performed on their instruments with all their might, and yelled as loudly as possible 
as they danced. Outside the enclosure, at the jdace where all the head-chief's women 
were assembled, another dance began as well. The women swung the twigs and 
small branches of leaves as thev moved or danced in a somewhat aimless manner. 
They all made shrill calls as they did so. The player of the pluriarc sang as he plaved 
during this dance. This man did not enter the enclosure with the head-chief, but 
remained outside with the women. The dance inside the enclosure lasted about 
three minutes, and then stopped suddenly. The players sat down, the head-chief 
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returninw to his three-legced stool. I was told that this dance was performed in order 
to let the former head-chiefs know that the welfare of the tribe M'as still in the hands 
of the pre.sent head-chief. All the sacred instruments which had been used in the 
dance were then laid in a row by the attendants, and the head-chief sprinkled camM-ood 
])Owder over them, after which they were placed inside the burial-hut. The personal 
bag and the instrument used by the head-chief -were given to an attendant, who took 
them to the head-chiefs Cjirarters. 

The flesh of the slaughtered kids was then placed on plantain leaves in front (jf 
the head-chief, who cut it into very small portions. The head and feet were thrown 
into the burial-hut. Any flesh that was left over was given to the attendants. The 
head-chief then gave a signal to one of his attendants, who summoned the women 
outside the enclosure to come in one at a time. The head-chief remained seated, 
and as each woman came before him she was given a piece of the meat from the 
plantain leaves. They received it in a crouching position, and as they retired, still 
facing the head-chief, they squeezed the meat very tightly in the palms of their 
hands. The head-chief told me that thi.s meat was given to the women in order to 
make them conceive. Only the principal women of the head-chief’s household re- 
ceived this gift. Some of them were very old. amongst them being the wives of the 
previous head-chief. The meat was taken by them to their own huts, where it was 
cooked and eaten without any further ceremony. 

After the women had been attended to, sixteen old men brought in calabashes 
of palm-wine, which they laid in a row in front of the head-chief, after which they 
retired. Each attendant in the enclosure partook of this liquid ; some drank it from 
the hollowed palms of their hand'=. and some from horn drinking-cups. Some of the 
palm-wine was then sent to the townspeople who were assembled at the hTti Mbomvei. 
(Fig. 1.) Every man who participated in this ceremony was .supposed to partake of 
the palm-wine and to take to his hut a portion of the flesh of the slaughtered animals, 
and as I had been a spectator of the ceremony the head-chief sent to my cpiarters a 
calabash of palm-wine and some of the flesh. After this distribution was over one of 
the attendants handed a gourd containing camwood powder to the head-chief, who 
jjoured some of it on to his hands aiul rubbed .some on his forehead. All the atten- 
dants m the enclosure then c.ame up to the head-chief, who gave each man a porti'ui 
in his hands. This was either rubbed on their bodies or placed inside their caps, 
which were then rejdaced on their heads. The head-chief's sons and boy attendants 
then came into the enclosure one by one. and some of the pow<ler was rubbed on their 
foreheads by the head-chief. A few of the women were treated in a similar manner. 
Thi« concluded the ceremony inside the enclosure. After adjusting the bag over his 
dioidder the head-chief rose from his stool and a procession was formed. Preceded 
by the ]ilayers of the pluriarc. the elephant-tusk horn anil an iron double-bell, and 
followed by his attendants, he walked slowlv to the izan Jon. As he passed, a number 
of women who were standing in the north-east corner greeted him with shrill cries 
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{ijitedi). The procession moved to a hut which was situated in the extreme soutii- 
east corner of the ground. This is the burial-hut of an attendant {cao foh). and the 
duty of his ghost is to attend to the wants of the ghosts of the former head-chiefs 
of the Evap. The head-chief, attended hv two of his attendants [mpfor^ei). entered 
the burial-hut {faa nddp). and from a calabash poured palui-wine over the grave, 
which was in the south-west corner of the hut. As he di.d so the head-chiet said. 

“■ Head-chief's attendant I This is palm-wine for voii.’’ Then a handful of camwood 
powder was sprinkled over the calabash pot.s inverted over the grave. As on previous 
occasions, whenever the head-chief addres.sed the ghost, the attendants responded. 

Mhle. " The head-chief then left the hut and returned to his own quarters, accom- 
panied by all his attendants. 

The cerenioiiy at the burial-hut of Mbama i. or the last one to be visited, was 
somewhat different from all the others. Instead of a kid a sheep was slaughtered. 
Above the doorway of this hut two spears with iron heads were attached. The-e 
were said to have belonged to Mbonuxi. and were held in great revei'ence. After 
the pa?i dance they were taken down by the head-chief, and as he did this all the men 
in the enclosure blew on small whistles made from the tips of goats’ horns. The 
head-chief then rushed to the fc'd' foil, closely followed by his attendant who weie 
all armed with spears. After a brief di.^play of mimic warfare the whole i)aity le- 
turned to the burial-hut (nddp Mbamcei). The head-chief sat down on a stool near 
the entrance of the hut and there was complete silence for a couple of minute^. 
Suddenly, and without anv warning, all the men broke out into the song tif victmy ^ 
and chanted for several minutes. Then followed another dhjilay 
of mimic warfare inside the enclosure. Several men would rush out into the middle 
of the ring, and posture, shaking their spears in all directions. From time to time 
men would run out to each other from opposite sides of the ring and clash their sword- 
knives together. Some of them postured in a variety of absurd positions in front 
of the head-chief, who remained .seated all the time, with his eyes averted from the 
dance and taking no notice whatever of the proceeding-^. After about five minutes 
he suddenlv clapped his hands, and when silence was obtained he made a speech. 
He told me afterwards that he said that there was to be no stealing in the town, no 
murder or adulterv. and that all the townspeople were to obey the orders of the 
Administration. After this speech the head-chief cut up the carcase of the .sheep ; 
on former occasions this operation had been performed by one or other of the 
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attendants. Com beer (/ifuh) cvas then bioiight in a biiffalo-horn cup and handed to 
the head-chief, who, before drinking it. ponied a little out on the ground. Old men 
then brought in calabashes of palm-wine ; they were followed bv various trades- 
p)eople. who brought samples of their workmanship. In a short time there was a 
very large heap of miscellaneou.s objects stored up in front of the hut. Part of these 
good-' were given to the visitors by the head-chief, and some to the attendants. Before 
this distribution took place a portion of the tie.sh of the sheep and some of the food- 
stuffs brought were placed inside the biu’ial-hut. This concluded the ceremony at 
this place and. as before, a procession was formed and a final visit was paid to the 
faa iidap. There were no further ceremonies in connection with the zepoh. In the 
intervening time, until the su ceremony was performed, the head-chief and his 
attendants were busy in making preparations for it. 

Sf(. (3rd October. 1917.) 

On the evening of the 1st of October several of the head-chiefs attendants went 
through the streets of the town and proclaimed the coming Su ceremony. Each man 
carried an iron double-bell (tvo hlop). which he tapped at frequent intervals. The 
whole of the town area was traversed by these men in order that everyone should 
know of the coming event. Throughout the day-time of the 2nd of October the head- 
chief's women were engaged in clearing and sweeping the izahfon. On the morning 
of the 3rd certain attendants spread large cloths of Munchi manufacture over the 
place where the head-chief was to sit. A very large carved wooden chair [dzuii foti) 
was placed in the centre of these cloths, and on each side of it were two small carved 
wooden stools. Immediately before the ceremony began certain personal articles 
belonging to the head-chief were brought out and placed in position behind his 
chair. 

During the morning there was a constant influx of men from neighbouring tribes 
v.'ho were to participate in the ceremony. They all went to the hut (uddp nyon) 
where the sacred instruments were kept, and here they left their costumes until the 
time of the ceremony. The market was held during the morning, so that by midday 
all the towirspeople were in the vicinity of the izdii fon. (Fig. 1.) Soon after the sun 
had reached its meridian the head-chief and his attendants prepared themselves for 
the ceremony. The principal dress of the head-chief was the body cloth, which 
Was made from a very large piece of iMunchi cloth. It was suspended by a body- 
cord being passed between the legs with the ends allowed to hang free both in front 
and at the back. By arranging the folds the whole dress was made to represent a 
kilt with the ends hanging just below the knees. This dress {ndze m) is very heavy, 
as it is manufactured from very thick and coarse native cotton. Each of the senior 
attendants (pnifofsei) wore a scme.vhat similar dress. The upper part of the body 
was unclfjthed. and the skin was streaked with kaolin (ntbiip) and yellow ochre 
(/"" stripes alternately. They radiated fanwise upward from the umbilicus. 
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The face was streaked with the same materials. The head-chief wore au ornate 
headdress [maa Kaia/l) which consisted of a string skull cap to which a sreat mass of 
split cocks' anil crows’ feathers were attached. In addition a niimbei of red feather^ 
were inserted. The head-chief and his attendants carried horse-tail whisks, the 
handles being ornamented by bead work, and the head-chief also wore an ivorv armlet 
fitsu) on his left wrist. 

Soon after the ground had been prepared bv the attendants in the morning four 
men were put on duty as guards. One of these had placed a talisman against rain 
{uibu) on one of the pieces of Mimchi cloth. It consisted of a wild tomato, which was 
placed on the tip of a spear. The upper part was cut off and a portion of chewed 
kola nut was placed on it. To one of the barbs of the spear a section of a kola nut 
was attached. 

About ten iiunutes before the head-chief made his apjrearance sec'eral of his 
attendants came to the izdh foti carrying certain personal belongings {/nojo 
me iip). 

By two o'clock there was an enormous crowd of people around izah fou. and the 
market place wa.s now practically deserted. People who had come to trade were 
included amongst the spectators. The attendants with the sacred instruments 
{figoti) now began to play on the mound already referred to. Group.s of men 
from the four corners of the izdhfoh ran about the groimd and made mimic warfare 
with each other. They made challenging gestures to the crowd and behaved generally 
in a warlike manner. Sometimes two or more men would run half-way across the 
ground flourishing their sword-knives. They would meet a party from the opposite 
side and clash their weapons together, jumping into the air as they did so. Others 
flotirished their spears and made motions as of throwing them. As they ran to and 
fro they chanted their war-song. This play continued for some minutes, until a group 
of men appeared from the direction of the hut where the sacred instruments are kept. 
(Fig. 1 .) It would be very difficidt to attempt to describe in detail the vai ious costume.s 
worn. Some wore a coarse bag garment {lulze su) which covered the entire bodv as 
well as the head. The face-piece had two small eyeholes cut into it. Others wore a 
coarse garment with a detachable head covering. Several men had leopard skins 
suspended from their shoulders with the tail trailing on the ground. One man had a 
carved wooden mask resembling a buffalo’s head : this (.so) was held in position as the 
man danced solemnly round the perimeter of the ground. On his ankles he wore 
rattles (PI. XXXI. Fig. 3) of dried pods (uduit). which made a great noise as he 
danced. 

While these people were engaged in dancing in all directions over the ground the 
head-chief made his appearance. Immediately all the dancers ru.shed in the direction 
of the sacred instrument house. After the head-chief had .seated himself in the 
chair his attendants ranged themselves at his back ; his pipe-bearer was stationed on 
his left. As soon as he had sat down the entire assemblage broke out into a chant. 
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This appeals to be a fairly coiiinion one in the area, as it was heard in other towns. 
There are no words, but a repetition of the syllables Tr-cti-ca-ej-m-ce; chanted in ascending 
and desceuiling catlence. As a rule excellent time is kept when this is being chanted. 

A number of the head-chief's women, who were attired in small loin-cloths and well 
coveretl with camwood powder, now made their appearance and took up a position 
un the left, but well to the rear. A very large number of men appeared from the 
eastern side of the izahfoh. all of them clad in a yariety of costumes, some of which 
haye just been described. It was noted that a couple of them wore scarlet tunics 
which had formerly belonged to English yoluiiteer units. The head-chief informed 
me that these had been purchased from German traders. 

As this group of men came on to the izahfoh they assumed a peculiar strutting 
walk and made peculiar motion^ with their bodies. As they approached the head- 
chief he smoked his ceremonial brass pipe [kunp pah). This was prepared for him 
by a boy attendant. The party, after approaching the head-chief, retired and a 
number of armed men in the north-east corner rushed down. A.s they ran they 
flourished their spears and chanted the usual chorus. They saluted the head-chief 
by holding their spears in their right hands high aboye their heads, shaking them 
yigorously as they did .so. They then ran back to their corner and the same pio- 
ceduie was followed by groups of armed men in the north-west, south-west, and 
south-east corners in turn. Mounted hor>emen then appeared on the eastern side 
and. galloping up to the head-chief, pulled their horses on their haunches. As they 
approached they flourished their spears in their right hands aboye their heads. It is 
more than probable that this custom has been introduced from the Ftilani in the 
north, as this is cpiite a common practice of theirs. Another reason for supposing 
this is that Bagam is not a countiw where the horse is to be found except in a chief s 
stable. All the horses are purchased from the Eulani in Xorth Adamawa. After 
the horsemen had retired, the head-chief s mother made her appearance and was 
giyen the small .stool on the right of the head-chief to sit on. She was attired in a 
small scarlet public cloth, bead anklets (.sc koiii) and a small skull-cap which was 
ornamented with cowry shells. This was the only occasion in which any woman took 
amUhing like a prominent part in any of the ceremonies in Bagam. 

After she had seated herself, all the dancers and armed men rushed into the centre 
of the ground chanting their usual chorus. Many flint-lock gun.s were fired and there 
was a general ilisplay of mimic warfare. The representatiyes from the other towns 
then came up to salute the head-chief in turn, after which they joined in the general 
dance. As they approached the head-chief eyerybody assumed the peculiar .strut 
to which reference has already been made. After the last representatiye had come up 
the head-chief rose from his seat to take part in the ceremony. As he did .so he was 
greeted with the war-chant from the men and a .'hrill cry (ijaedi) from the women. 
M ith yery short steps he danced round the perimeter in an anti-clockwise direction, 
making his way round in a continuous diagonal, as if he was making a serrated edge 
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round the circle. A.s he danced he flourished a hor.setail whisk (PI. XXXI. Fi^. 1) 
up and do-RTi. He was followed by his attendants, next by his mother, and then 
by his women. Many of the men were caiTving horsetail whi.sk.<. while the women 
carried small branches of leaves which they flourished as they danced. 

On reaching his seat, the head-chief sat down. A man with an artificial horn 
(toM pc) moved around the edge of the space covered by the Munclii cloths and 
played his instrument continuously. This horn was made from strips of laphia 
palm and covered with cloth. It was ornamented verv elaboratelv with cowrv 
shells, and in shape represented a cornucopia. After a short rest the head-chief 
repeated his dance, and when he had resumed his seat calabashes of palm-wine were 
brought to him. All the men in attendance came up in turn and were given a little 
of the liquid to drink. Mo^t of them had horn cups in their bags, but a few drank 
from the palms of their hands. The player of the artificial horn received his portion 
in the instrument and drank through the mouthpiece. 

The armed men then approached the head-chief from each ccirner as before, and 
when the last group had retired to the south-east corner he rose and returned to his 
quarters accompanied by his attendants. The whole ceremony lasted about one hour. 
During the whole time the sacred instruments were played on the m(.nind.^ 

Xdnrro. (3rd (October. 1917.) 

About ten minutes after the head-chief had left the ground he reappeared clothed 
in his everyday garb. His attendants had also changed their clothing. In his left 
hand he carried a calabash rattle {nl'^c) containing maize. Two drums began to jilav 
as he appeared, and then all the people pre.sent joined in the yjiirro dance. It was 
very confttsed. and consisted mainly of the taking of a few .short steps then a halt and 
a calling out. The din made was very great. (On the outskirts the women who were 
looking on swayed their bodies with a slight sideways movement and shuffled with 
their feet. This dance lasted about half an hour, after which the head-chief returned 
to his quarters followed by his attendants and women. The crowd also di>persed. 
and some of the boy attendants cleared the place where the head-chief had been 
sitting during the ceremony and took all the effects awav. 

Su ('Ind perfonnance). (lltli (October. 1917.) 

After the ceremony held on the 3rd of (October the sacred instruments were 
played each day and night in the Izdnfon for a wecdc. ( )n the llth of (October, which 
was the next market day. the ceremony which had been held on the previous week 
was repeated in practically the same manner as before. The E-ulp have an eight-dav 
week, and the market day is held on i/ix nlrcopi. or the last. 

^ The head-chief informed me that the ceremony had somewhat tlie -ame meaning as the 
Hausa sadahi. 
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Mba Xtjoioa. (loth October. 1917.) 

About midnight on the evening of the 15th of October sounds were heard as of 
a hfe band plaving in the streets. Early next morning it was heard again, and I 
saw it playing outside the head-chief's compound. Several men were plaving on 
short bambu flutes (mhi heiJce) of various sizes. They were blown transverselv across 
the end and were without finger-holes. Each instrument had a different pitch, and 
as the men in the band {ncei fan) played one after the other the effect was that of a 
continual descending scale. The players danced in time to the music with a to-and- 
fro movement in single line. The man on the right of the line had no instrument, but 
carried a calabash pot which contained leaves in a liquid. On his left were two 
drummers carrying the drums [inaa hhda) and pfuho. Then came the flute players.^ 
Each of the men had some camwood powder daubed on his chest. Every morning 
and evening for eight days this band played in front of the head-chief's quarters. 
Occasionally the head-chief paid them a \'i3it, hut never made any remarks. The 
players in this particular band all came from the same pfi. or group of compounds, on 
the outskirts of the town, and they were under the orders of their own tera pfi. or leader. 
This man {TanhceiO fow ngcoah) received his orders from the head-chief concerning 
the time when the piaffing should begin. On 19th October, at the time of the cere- 
mony called ni.bd ii.g(x>on. another set of players made their appearance outside the 
head-chief's compoimcl. Most of them were playing on antelopes' horns. As they 
played they danced in a somewhat similar manner to the other band {nceifon). They 
sang a song also, the piuport of which was that they had come to salute the head- 
chief. At certain pauses the onlookers responded by calling out " MbTe.'' Most of 
the players had horse-tail whisks, which they swished to and fro as they danced. A 
few of the men had whisks made from grass (liku kun). Throughout all the cere- 
monies the use of the horse-tail whisk was very noticeable. If the actual tail was not 
used then artificial ones were made from branches or gra.ss. In one of the ceremonies 
the head-chief used a whisk which had an ornate copper handle. I made enquiries 
about it and was informed that it had been taken in a fight from a tribe many years 
before the Evap crossed the river Xim. I was never able to get the exact significance 
of these whisks ; perhaps the explanation will come from Northern Adamawa, where 
hol''^es are bred in great numbers. If the Bamenda Division was a horse country 
peiliap' .some explanation would be forthcoming, but all the horses are purchased 
from the Fulani. The head-chief of Bagam told me that in the early days a number of 
whi.sks were obtained from tribes in the Banyo and Tibati districts. After a certain 
amount of difficulty I persuaded the heatl-chief to let me have one of these whisks. 
(PI. XXXI, Fig. 1.) Great importance was attached to their use, and the head-chief 
kept 'cveral in his own cpiarters. 

I >a the afternoon of the 18th of October, which was the Bagam market day, 
the ncet fon and the mow ptio. as well as the dgod. paid a visit to the market-place 

^ A corre.-jpoiiding e^Temony is (.ailed ndza by the Bamum 
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{puu '{HU nt.iee tuti) playing as they left the iziih foh. About four o'clock they all 
returned to this ground, where a number of the townspeople engaged in a general dance. 
The players of the various Ijands jierfornied on their in.strunieut.s until late in the 
night. There appeared to be no particular method in the dancing, each pei^on 
dancing as he or she thought lit. 


A;o hgoii. (doth (tctobcr. 1917.) 

The ground on which this ceremonv was performed was to the south of the 
head-chief's cpaarters over the creek. (Fig. 1.) It wa^ prepared and cleared before- 
hand bv some of the head-chief's attendants and women. The space cleared was 
about forty feet sc^iiare and was in the midst of cultivated land, with a border of 
trees on the eastern sitle. About two o'clock in the afternoon the head-chief 'cnt 
a messenger to me to say that the time had come for this ceremony. Preceded by 
the men playing the elephant-tusk horn and an iron double-bell, the head-chief 
proceeded to the ground, followed lyv his attendants and several of the townspeo^jle. 
At the ground {izah pfun. if in) a great number of people were sitting around the sides 
of the cleared space. At the north-western corner a white flag {me puo) and two 
spears were stuck into the ground. The head-chief informed me this signified that 
there was no trouble in the town. On the northern side there was an eiiclo'ure 
(nhyet) of rough matting made from strips of raphia palm. Outside the entrance 
of it the head-chief .sat down on a chair for a few minutes. 

Accompanied by some of his attendants he then went inside, where he changed 
his everyday clothes for a very large body-cloth of native manufacture {mlze nzp hfion). 
It was practically the same as the one he wore in the sil ceremony, with the e.vception 
that this one was edged with red cloth. He also donned a large feather headdre.ss 
(maa hiiah). After he was dressed the head-chief sat down on a three-legged stool 
on the south-east corner of the enclosure, and one of his attendant.s approached him 
in a crouching position. This man was told to go outside and inform the assembled 
people that they were to let the head-chief know if they had anv trouble. Thev were 
al.-^o told that they were to obey all his orders, and that they were not to rpuirrel 
with people from other towns. The women were enjoined to work hard on the 
farms and to look after their children. After he had given the.se instructions the 
attendant returned to the head-chief. A cal.diash of palm-wine was then handed 
to the head-chief, who gave some of it to each of his attendant.s. who all approached 
him in a civuicliing position. Xo drinking-cujis were used, as in former ceremonit'S. 
and each man drank from the imlms of his hands. A number of urass bass coutainino- 
palm and kola-nuts were then handed to the head-chief, who distributed a handful 
of mixed nuts to each man. who received them in a crouching position. 

There was a stick {me hnh) in one corner surmounted bv a crown-like structure 
which was decorated with a large number or cowry shells. With a sudden movement 
the head-chief seized it and danced round the enclosure, holding it in his right hand. 
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The attendants then, in a chorus, warned the people outside that the head-chief 
was about to appear before them. Preceded by two attendants who carried long 
leaves (nuooda)^ he proceeded to the south side of the ground. Here there was 
a stick- [tso) sunk into the ground, and at its base was a stone with a thick covering 
of camwood powder. Tethered to this stick was a kid. Holding the me hiih in his 
right hand the head-chief made an oration to the people, emphasizhig each point 
bv prodding the kid with the butt end of the rue huh. He prefaced each sentence 
by the words " le-a E'.’ap. " The subject of the speech, as told me afterwards bv the 
head-chief, was that all the people were to be law-abiding and that all q^uarrels were 
to cease. By way of accpuescence the people called out Kei Iv " in an emphatic- 
manner. After the speech was concluded all the people stamped on the ground, 
taking their time from the head-chief. They then called out ” Ke ^ie ~ii ” to let 
the supreme god (Mboinvei) know that the townspeople were looking after the welfare 
of the town. The head-chief then cut the kid's throat and the blood was allowed 
to flow over the stone at the base of the stick to which it had been tethered. After- 
throwing the carcase do-mi. the head-chief was handed a buffalo horn of palm-wine, 
from which he drairk. As he did so the people called out " fUr." One of the 
attendants then handed him a large grass bag. from which he threw palm- and kola- 
nuts to all the people. 

At the same time the head-chief's women threw peppers {tci te) to the people 
around the ground. The head-chief then resumed his seat and called up different 
people hr the assembly. As each man's name was called he respoirded by calling 
out ■■ Mboinvei." " Nde " or ” Zaki," the last being a word which has been introduced 
throush Hausa influence. As each man came up, the head-chief gave him a pre.sent 
of palm-wine and a handful of nuts. The latter were placed in a small grass bag 
which is alwavs carried by both men and women. The artificial horn (fcoo pe) 
which had been plaved in the su cei-emony was now u^ed again by the same man. 
The head-chief remained sitting for a few minutes and then rose. As he did so all 
the womc-n in the assembly rushed wildly into the bu.sh away from the ground. The 
head-chief said that this was because they were not sujrposed to see any more of the 
cei'emonv. As a matter of fact, nothing further was done on the ground, for the head- 
chief retired into the enclosure and re.sumed his ordinary attire. The party returned 
to the head-chief's quarters in the same way that they came, and after the departure 
of the- head-chief the townspeople all went back to their own compouinls. 

Sa ngoii. (■22ud October, 1917.) 

The people who had come to view this ceremoiry were assembled on the outskirts 
of the izdh foh (Fig. 1) a full hour before the proceedings commenced. At one 
o'clock a group of men appeared on the eastern side of the ground attired in long 
shapeless bag garments and masks (M be). They danced about the ground in a similar 


^ Sansevtbrin >pinn^t. 
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manner to that employed in the so ceremonv. Some of the men carried long leaves 
suspended down their backs in representation of the leopard .skins of the former 
ceremonv. Sticks were carried in lieu of spear.s. for none of the performers had 
Weapons in this ceremony, the whole of which seemed to be a burlescpie of the su. 
At about two o'clock the ncei fw proceeded rouml the outskirts of the ground, plaving 
on their instruments as they did so. and after thev had taken up their position near 
the izah sil the players of the sacred in.struraeiits appeared, and played as thev came 
on to the ground. 

Thev proceeded to the mound in the centre of the ground, where they t(3ok up 
their usual position. The head-chief, accompanied by hi> attendants, then made 
hi> appearance. All the women greeteil him with shrill cries (ijiieih) and waved 
whisks of leaves. When he had .seated him>elf. three men appeared from the direction 
of the .-iacred-instrument hut. They were attired in long shapeles.'^ gowns made of 
a coarse bagging ( ndze kaa t.<o). which were decorated with very ru'-ty-lc )oking feathers. 
Oa their heads they carried enormous wooden masks (kaa f^o) carved with grotesque 
human-face designs. These ma.^ks are kept in the sacred-instrument hut. These 
men held carved staves {kniCi kaa t<.o). which wen* said to be spears for the use of 
the ghosts of the departed head-chiefs. With many gesticulations and gyrations 
these men approached the head-chief and. after greeting him with po'turing in all 
kinds of absurd positions before him. jmlm-wine was poured out on the ground. 
Five small chickens, the same number of dried fi.sh. koko-yams. and small packages 
of palm-oil. together with some palm-wine, were then given to each man. As this 
was being done the head-chief said that this was food and drink for the use of the 
ghosts of the former head-chiefs. He then killed a goat in the usual manner by cutting 
its throat, and the blood was allowed to flow clown on the ground in front of the men. 
The head-chief said that this was the flesh food for the use of the gho'ts. There* 
was then a brief pause before the head-chief seized a ^taff and rushed to the huiial- 
hut (faa ndetp) of the attendant whose fluty it is supposed to be to look after the 
ghosts of the former head-chiefs of the Evij). As they ran everyhodv veiled " Beware 
of the stick." At the entrance of the hut the head-chief addressed this man's ghost 
anil exhorted him to look after the ghosts cif his charges. After this the whole paitv 
went to the sacred-iiistrumeiit hut. 

About the time that the heafl-chief and his attendants arrived at the iz'ui fin 
a party of men rushed on to the ground from the northern side. It was headed bv 
the attendant in charge of the sacred-instrument hut. a man attired in a nondescript 
garment of network and leaves. On his he.id was an enormou' wig (tojo mhn wot), 
the front part of which covered his face. He looked as if quantities of soot had 
been thrown over him after he had been dressed for the ceremonv. On his back he 
carried a square hitle valise-shaped bag. 

As this man ran hither and thither the remainder of the party pelted him with 
pieces of plantain stalk. This play lasted until the head-chief and his attendants 
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left for the sacred-iiistriiiiient hut. As ^ooii as they had disappeared, a rush,, headed 
bv the man with the M'ig. was made to where the carcase of the goat was lying. 
The leader fell doMui on the ground and savaged the carcase in a most revolting 
manner. His bodv wa.s soon covered with blood and dirt, and when he rose he presented 
a disgusting appearance. Palm-wine was then .spilled over the carcase and on the 
ground. The carcase was then seized by the leader, who ran away with it to his 
( juarter^ behind the sacred-instrument hut. As he ran all the people pelted him with 
]!ieces of plantain stalk. The head of the animal was retained as his perquisite, and 
the rest of the flesh was distributed among his assistants in the ceremony. The 
head-chief told me that the main object of this ceremony was to amuse the onlookers, 
especiallv bv the maltreatment of the goat's carcase. 

During this cerenionv one of the men splashed palm-wine against the clothing 
of all the plavers. The e.vplanation given was that it was not considered right to 
give it to them to drink in the ordinary M'ay. By dashing it against the clothing the 
ghosts would receive the benefit of the ckink. 

Su fan iiibelci. (’dSi-d of October, 1917.) 

In preparation the head-chief M'as attired in a yard adjoining his living quarters. 
His body-cloth or kilt-like garment {ndze ci) was very similar to that worn in the sil 
ceremony. His belt {hccMp) was a twisted blue cloth. The upper part of his body 
was daubed all over with streaks of yellow ochre (fn hgou) and kaolin (mbup). On his 
right arm he wore a double bead armlet and in his hands he carried two bags of 
different sizes. The larger was called jKiap and the smaller pjaap nzpbo. Shortly 
after two o'clock, accompanied by his attendants, he proceeded to the izeth tebbi 
(Fig. 1). which is situated to the north of the sacred-instrument hut. The party, 
which was preceded by the men playing the sacred instruments, passed the ncei fon 
who were playing outside the burial-hut of the attendant {fact midp). At the izdh 
tebbi. soon after the arrival of the head-chief, all the attendants and assembled 
jjeople danced Ijefore liim. while the M'onien shrilled ’ their call {fjuedi). As in other 
ceremonies the tovm.'people were gathered around the edge of the ceremonial ground. 
.Vu enclosure of rough matting M'as erected on the north side of the ground and the 
head-chief entered it. followed bv some of his attendants. In one corner there evas 
,i large crown-like structure c^rnameiited liljerally with cowry shells and with a long 
white tassel attached to its top. The head-chief sat down on a stool and a calabash 
of palm-wine was given to him by one of the attendants. This was distributed to 
each man in the enclosure. As in another ceremony, it was drunk from the palms 
ot the* hantP. A handful of kola- and palm-nuts were then given to each man. who 
received them in the usual crouching position. 

The head-chief then seized the crown-like structure and whirled it round, 
stamping on the ground as he did .so, "while all the men called out " ivaa hgwii as 
this was being done. The party then left the enclosure, the head-chief, preceded 
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Ijv two men carn-ing long leaves. ^ went to a stool outside the .'Outh-eastein eorner. 
The 'pace in which this htool was placed wa'- hounded hv leaves similar to tho.'C 
carried bv the two attendants. 

The chief men (heads of compounds) were seated on the southern 'ide of the 
sround. facing the head-chief. Xear them was a small tree, and at its base a kid was 
tethered. Close bv was a .-.tone covered with camwood powder. The leader of the 
itcei fo/'i banrl was called /o/i mbeii't. and he sat in the middle of the men just referreil to. 
He wore a peculiar headdress, which consisted of a .-riing skull-cap. to which veiy 
large cloth balls were attached. Around his neck he wore a string of le(jpard's 
teeth. In front of him. and stuck into the ground, wa.-- a miniatiue 'taff (mr hn/'). 
His attitude was. apparentlv. one of depression, and he sat with averted eyes 
during most of the ceremony. There were three men in attendance on him. 

The head-chief called out the names of certain men amongst the assembled 
townspeoj)le. and they each responded and approached him in the U'Uai ciouching 
and crawling position. Each man was gi\-en palm-wine to drink, and then a handful 
of kola- and palm-nuts were placed in a guns l>ag which each mail cairic-d. This 
distribution lasted about half an hour, and when it was over the head-chief sent an 
attendant to foh mbeiri. who was given wliispei-ed in.'tuictions. 

The head-chief then made an oration near the small tiee where the kid was 
tethered. The proceedings were j>ractic<dly the same as those of the ndzo hijon 
ceremony. He emphasized each point in his speech by pioclding the kid. When he 
had finished, an attendant handed him a carved buffalo hoin full of ](alm-wine. 
Before drinking it he called out ” meno. " 

The kid was slaughtered in the usual manner, but before thiowing tlie carca-e 
down the head was severed and thrown apart from the body. An attendant then 
handed the head-chief a large gras-, bag fioiu which he threw handful after handful 
of palm- and kola -nuts to all the people, who made a wild scramble for them. As he 
did this the head-chief called out ” /rco" yc tc. iroin i/c te " (lit., this is for the ^ake of 
vour parents). As this was being done the women called out continuou'-lv in a vetv 
loud manner. 

Then followed a complete silence for about five minutes, after vliich evervbodv 
commenced to call "foh mheiri " : at the tliii'd tinu' of calling this man rose from 
his stool very slowly. Carrying his miniature staff he went up to the head-chief. 
In a crouching position he was given jialm-wme in the palms of hiv liands to drink. 
The ncei fih then began to })lay their instruments and the /b/' mbtici seized the kid's 
head, held it before him. and danced in an aimless manner over the ceremonial ground. 
He was followed by the ncei foh. who played all the time, and then bv the women. 
This dance lasted for aliout two minute^ and the /'oa mhciri resumed his ^eat. The 
head-chief then rose and. aca'ompanied by his attendants, returned to his cjuarters. 

^ StuiAentrin 
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The rest of the people dispersed as well and did not. as in the other ceremonies, dance 
after the departure of the head-chief. 

thi the morning of the 24th of October the two bands of player.s {ncei fon and 
J/coo pCio). after playing outside the head-chief's quarters for a short time, returned 
to their own compounds. They had been playing outside the head-c■hief'^ cpiarters 
every moining and evening since their first appearance. 

Sn Xgoh. (25th of October. 1917.) 

This ceremony was held in the afternoon about the same time as the others. 
The head-chief was attired in his everyday garments and was accompanied by the 
U'ual attendants. In front of the attendant's burial-hut (faa nJcip) was a space 
pC'j) which had been prepared during the morning. (Fig. 1.) An attendant 
handed a goat to the head-chief, whose first action was to cut its throat, saying as 
he did so that he was doing it for the benefit of the ghosts of the former townspeople. 
The carcase was then throtra on to a fire which was near the seat of the head-chief. 
In a few minutes, long before the flesh could be cooked, it was taken from the 
fire and cut up by the head-chief. A portion was given to the men who 
were as-^embled near the Jmi ndap, and they devoured it without any further 
preparation. 

The head-chief then retired to a place at the back of the/«n ndfip, accompanied 
by one of his attendants (an iiipJ’or.>ei). Here he spat into a small bunch of leaves 
after chewing two berries {mbii so). After this he returned to his stool and sat down. 
He took no frrrther part in the ceremony and shortly afterwards proceeded to his 
own cprarter^. 

After the dej)arture of the head-chief a procession was formed of the towns- 
people. who went to the it'ih pfun pfih. preceded by two men beating drums [hhaa 
hijuh). Dancing was indulged in and nearly every per.son carried a whisk [tsii ngth) 
maile from strqjs of dried raphia palm, which they beat against the open palm. 
Thc'e particular whisks are used in two ceremonies only, the other one being the 
hgan. which was hehl on the 2dth of (fctober. The dance itself was a circular one. 
Very similar to that in the zepoTt ceremony. It did not last very long, and when it 
was (jver all the players drank palm-wine. This drink was heated, and when it boiled 
ovei.all the dancers called out a long-drawn nu-Ci-ii-n-u in a very high tone. The 
c-xact 'ignificancc of allowing the palm-wine to boil over I was unable to determine, 
but .i- lar as 1 could ascertain there is some connection between it and the ghosts 
of the former members of the tribe. Mr. Joyce, who has verv kindlv gone through 
my manuscript, says that " possibly the splashing of palm-wine bv hand, and letting 
it boll over, has the same significance, whatever it is." The head-chief informed me 
that this particular ceremony was for the benefit of the ghosts of the relatives of 
each living attendant {m pfor^ei c>io Jon and fig-'ii foii). 
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Xyuh. (27th ami 28th of October, 1917.) 

Thi.s cerenionv was one of the most important of the whole series. The head- 
chief did not make aiiv special preparations with regard to his clothing. About 
niiddav on the 27th. accompanied by his attendants, he proceeded to a spot on the 
north-western side of his native hut (midp fon). Xear the door and on the ground 
were two small bundles of leaves (/-smo tum).^ A fowl was handed to the head- 
chief bv one of his attendants. It was then sliced into two with a sharp knife : as 
he did this the head-chief said '' nydii puro (lit.. " make the town sit down very 
cjuiet ”). Half of the slaughtered fowl was then placed iimide each of the bundles of 
leaves. They were taken to the tree near the north-westein corner of the hut. at the 
base of which a bowl of palm-wine is let into the ground. The head-chief was handed 
anega. which he broke over the bowl, saying as he did so. "11 to huju /pup pe nr 
(this is vour own food). A mi.Ktnre of palm-oil and the leaves of a plant called 
/ wo /''/«/' was then rubbed on the outside.- of the bundles ol leaves by the head-chief. 
He told me that this was done as " medicine for the n./jun. They were then thrown 
thiouah the open door into the hut. and later on in the day were burned. The 
head-chief then gave a little of a mixture similar to that which he rubbed on the 
bundle of leaves to each of his attendants, who smeared it over their bodies. This 
was done in recognition of the fact that the head-chief was going to attend the /ujdii 
cerenionv. Before proceeding to the izdn. foil, the head-chief attired himself in a 
large bodv-cloth (mhe nydii). verv -imilar to the one he wore in the ceremony. 
Over each shoulder he carried a small white-and-black knitted string bag (hoiobe 
n/jdn). the insignia for this ceremony. Any attendant who had assisted at a previous 
iiijdn was entitled to wear one of these bag-. t>n the head-chief s left arm he carried 
a small skin bag (paap luhd.h) to which a small brass bell (mhdn) was attached. This 
is the general -vinbol carried by each of the -eiiior attendant- (/npfo/sei) to denote- 
their rank. About three o'clock in the afternoon the head-chief, accompanied by 
hi- attendants. ])roceedetl to the izdn foii. where <i -mall group of men and lioys were 
dancing round one large and two small ilrum-. A- ii-ual. there weie a large number 
of onlookers. The head-chief took up a po.-ition in the -outh-ea-tern pait of the 
ground (izdn nydii], and here (Fig. i) hi- attemlant- grouped tlieni-elve- about him. 
The ceiemoiiv commenced almo-t immeiliately with a dance. Host of the dancer- 
wore -mall buuche.s of leave-- attached to their caps, and on their left arms they 
carried gra-s bags. Fiach man carried a -witch rattle (Isii iiydit) made from -trips 
of the rind of raphia ])alm. or el-e small sticks in their right hand-. A- they danced 
the -witclie- Were either beaten again-t the hand or shaken in the air. The dance 
wa- performed right round the jierinieter of the izdii f/n. each person dancing first 
with a -hort step with the left foot and then a long one with the right. The diiection 

^ Biiiihui r/ / //fe?c€/f/. 
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was from left to right and in single file, (dccasionally a small group of the dancers 
'Would run from their places in the line to the centre of the ground, 'where thev '^vould 
postru'e and shake their switches. This was done from several parts of the line at 
the same time, and afterwards the dancers would resume their places. At the head 
of the line was the attendant {te ndap ngnh). who was in charge of the sacred-instrument 
hut. On his head he wore a square leather cap [cno hgdh). and around his neck a 
curious necklet (naa hguii). from 'which goats' horns and cowry shells were suspeniled. 
In his right hand he carried a very large bunch of leaves. When the line of dancer^ 
had completed one circuit of the ground a number of men rushed on from the eastern 
side near the/rt« ndap. They carried large antelope horns (i'-cin puho hgdh). whirh 
were painted in a variety of 'ways,, but in which spots and series of straight lines 
predominated. The leader of this group carried a small gourd [irni puro) which was 
also decorated in this fashion. As they approached the head-chief all the rest of the 
dancers rushed up calling out '■ Bomq " (give the head-chief road). 

This was the signal for hinr to rise, and as he did so he seized a pair of hartebeeste 
skull' (paho hgdh) with the horns attached. Iir the orbits .small bunches of leaves 
[inbo pot) were fastened. With exaggerated gestures the head-chief now took his 
place at the head of the line of dancers, holding the horns before him all the time. 
As he danced the nreir with switches beat on the ground with them, keeping excellent 
time. As the head-chief danced he called out ''Agd hgo no " (lit., " This is a universal 
dance "). After comjiletiirg one turn round the ground he returned to his stool. The 
drums now ceased beating and there was a complete silence for the space of about 
a minute. The performance was then repeated, with the exceptions that only half 
the circuit was made and that the men with the honi' did not join in it. When half- 
wav round the head-chief led a wild rush all over the ground in order " to find the 
wav." He was followed by all the people, who kept up a continuous chanting. The 
head-chief then returned to his stool and sat down, and the a'Sembly went to a spai e 
ipo) near the/u« nddp, 'where they were harangued by an attendant (mcoo hgaa ry^'h) 
about looking after the welfare of the town. 

After this thev all resumed their original places. A small group of men (pdh) 
then appeared on the ground, and by acting in all sorts of absurd ways kept the 
as'emblv in an uproar of laughter. The bead-chief informed me that it was the 
dutv of these men to make the people laugh. He said that the performers came from 
the same cpiarter of the town and that they held hereditary rights to act in this luannei' 
in each performance of the hgdh ceremony. Unfortunately I was unable to obtain 
further information as to whether it was by ])atrilineal or matrilineal descent that 
thev claimed this right. 

This bv-play lasted about five minutes, and then the pfih retired and another 
group of men came from the direction of the faa nddp. The leader chante<l. " Xgdh 
t^aio -fonpio " (lit. . ■■ This is the time for the hgdh. Is it not <o I"). The reniaimier of 
the giajup answered in chorus, " Ahoj-Ui-oj-di-d) A/nn-cj-di-oj-cj ' in a verv mu.sical 
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manner. They ran to the place where the head-chief was sitting, and two men 
of the group swung a large bunch of leaves (fuo hgdh) containing a carved stick {tsojo to) 
up and down in front of him. The leader broke into his chant, and the rest of the men 
responded in the manner just mentioned. The bunch of leaves was placed in a very 
large woven grass bag (paap Hup) by the leader. He then grasped another of the 
party by the hands, holding some dried leaves (fuo z,onc) the while. They postured 
and struggled with each other in Hont of the head-chief, and as they did so the chant 
wasaltered. The leader now sang '' O yw-Y^-’ and the response was, ” 

H-'oi-S-oj-co.'’ The two men. after a verv short time of .struggling, fell on the ground. 
(.)ne of the party then struck each of them in turn with a large mat bag (paap pot), 
whereupon they arose again. The whole of the party then danced to a spot where 
another large mat bag (hiip) was lying on the ground, guarded by two men (lubu 
i';up). This bag is one of the symbols of the iigdh ceremony, so the head-chief informed 
me. The dried leaves which had been held in the .struggle were placed in this bag. 
after which it was taken to another part of the ground by the two keepers. This 
completed the first part of the ngdh ceremony. 

After a few minutes' rest the dance around the ground was again performed, 
and when the dancers had completed the circuit they all assembled in front of the 
head-chief, who was sitting on his stool. In the space (po) in front of him a tire 
was made, and on the fire-stone' a large earthenware pot was placed by an attendant. 
It was filled with palm-wine, but before the attendant poured the cold liquid into the 
pot the heatl-chief touched it with the tips of his fingers. 'When sufficiently heated 
it was placed in front of the head-chief, who distributed it to each of his attendants. 
When all the palm-wine had been consumed the head-chief, accompanied by his 
attendants, made his way to the sacred-instrument hut. Outside the doorway 
there were four carved staves {kuu hgdh) with the ends stuck into large bunches of 
leaves, and one of them was now seized by an attendant, who ran round the enclosure 
surrounding the sacred-instrument hut, calling out as he did so, "Atiofoh hgaa me kje" 
(lit., ■■ The head-chief orders me to do this "). All the men in the assendjlv then called 
out in reply, ” I aa kaa tso. The head-chief was then handed an iron double-bell, 
as were also the attendant', and he gave the signal to commence, whereupon for 
a minute or twi) they all played. Only one drum (hkaa hgdh) was beaten. This 
playing was a signal for all the women to leave the izdh foh. and to warn others to 
keep away. The whole party then proceerled to a spot at the back of the /cm nddp. 
and at a given signal from the head-chief the whole party rushed to the south-eastern 
corner of the izdh foh. each man yelling as he ran. (Ine of the bundles was then 
deposited near where the head-chief had been sitting. Exactly the same was done for 
the north-eastern, south-western and north-western corners of the izdh foh. which 
were called izdh tibbi. -(Wum inesere and ywoM shi, respectivelv. (Fig. 1.) 

This concluded the ceremony for the 27th of October. Guards were left on the 
izdn foh to guard the bundles of leaves, and they proceeded to make drains round 
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each of them in case of rain. The head-chief and all the people returned to their 
coinjioimds. 

Early in the afternoon of the 28th of October the townspeople gathered in 
great numbers at the izciit foh. The head-chief's stool was placed in the izaii hgdh. 
with a clear ^pace in front of it bordered bv long leaves iincxioJa). Xear by was 
another wooden stool, which was carved with representations of leopards ornamented 
with white spots. ( )n each of these two stools were small bunches of leaves (Nao ftii ,, ). 
and resting against one of them there was a staff. In about the centre of the izdh 
foh a group of men sat on the ground, whilst a little way apart from them was a man. 
well 'ineared with camwood powder, who was holding a sniall mud image ( m oio me i-ggi i) 
on his lap. It was supported on the top of a large mat bag {i'-ujj). and was made in 
human form, ami plastered with camwood powder ami kaolin. The mouth, ears and 
eyes were coloured white. 

A general dance had been in progress for some time before the head-chief, 
accompanied by his usual attendants, appeared on the ground. He was dressed in 
the usual body-cloth (lulzc hgdh), but this time it was ornamented with small brass 
bells and a great number irf cowry .shells. The upper part of the body of the head- 
chief. and also those of his attendants, was painted with alternate stripes of yellow 
ochre and kaolin. The head-chief's cap (cho foh) was decorated very liberally with 
a number of porcupine quills (tiah hgdp). In his hands he carried a pair of hartebeeste 
horns. He sat down for awhile, and then a dance similar to that which opened the 
proceedings on the jrrevious day was performed. Some of the dancers carried small 
stave.s in lieu of raphia-palm switches. After it was over a group of men appeared 
from the eastern side of the izhh fnh. They carried antelope horns of various species, 
and resting them on the ground ran all over the izdh foh in a wild and aimless manner. 
Gccasicinallv thev tapped the ground with the skulls of the antelo])es to which the 
horns were attached. This performance was called maaiyung mbei fo (for the 
.sake <jf the dead people). The head-chief told me that this was done in order 
that the gln.i'-t.-' of the E-;ap might have a plentiful su])ply of animal life in the gluvt 
W(jrld. 

The head-chief now danced round the iznh foi. as on the former occa'ion. 
Preceding him was a man carrying a leaf*^ containing a mixture of qralm-oil and the 
macerated leaf of a yilant. This was done so that no one should approadi too close 
to the head-chief. He then resumed his seat, and about hve minutes afterwards the 
group <jf men with the small mud image approached the izah hgdh. The head-chief 
seized a staff which w<is renting against the second stool, and also the bunch (jf leaves 
which was lying on it. One of the attendants then handed him a chicken, which he 
gra-.pe<l in the left hand. With both his arms outstretched he led a dance around the 
edge of the izdh foh. The man carrving the mud image danced in front, ami troiu 
time to time the head-chief brushed it first with the bunch of leaves and then with 

^ Sao-^avhria 
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tile chiekeii. This was said to be an offering to the image. As this dauce was 
proceeding, the group of men with the antelopes' horns rushed about in an aimless 
fashion as before, and from time to time tapped the ground with the skulls as they 
ran. As on the former occasion, the keeper of the sacred-instrument hut ied this 
(lane e. Occasionally he ran to the centre of the iznil fw. and as he did so all the ne(^iple 
would call out. 

When the head-chief reached the north-ea.stem corner of the izah fun he --uddenly 
broke away and rushed in an aimless direction all over the ground, followed by the 
rest of the dancers. This was done in order " to find the load." All through this 
jjart of the cerenionv the assembled onloo.kers kept up a continuous yelling. After 
ten minutes’ dancing the head-chief returned to his stool. His staff was taken by one 
of his attendants to the arljaceiit ceremonial ground ( pa) (Fig. 1). Here all tlic people 
assembled round an attendant, who spoke to them about the welfare of the town. 
AMiile this was being done there was another display of buffooneiy on the i:uh fun 
by the same men who acted on the previous da}'. In various ways they acte(.l ; 
one of them would pour palm-wine into a bottomless cup. another wouh.l steal things 
from the grass bags carried bytheotlier men. and by a variety of this sort of action 
they made the onlookers laugh. Thi.^ part of the ceremony was calleil jn'i) 
h(/dH. 

After the speech had been i.lelivered by the attendant, the party proceede(.i to the 
place where the head-chief was sitting. S(.ime of them carrying a bunch of dried leaves 
( /ho zojie) similar to those used jireviously in this ceremony (p. o9b). The leader 
sang. " Pihi Ip/e ne " (lit.," Let all the people help to carry"), and as they c<ime on to 
the grouiK.l thev all danced. The cerenionv of the {ireviijiis day was then ri“[ieate(l. 
While the two men were .struggling together the head-chief said " h'jo h'/o no." 

The dance round the izdh foh was then lepeated. after which tin* head-i hief 
proceeded to the south-eastern corner of the ground (Fig. 1). Then ensued the :^ame 
indiscriminate ru.shing about the ground as on the former occasion. At a -ignal all 
the dancers ru>hed to the space pu/n and when thev were in their places all the per- 
formers called out. ■■ TF«« i'-irii." and those who had the rapliia-palm switches beat 
the ground with them. The same attendant as before delivered an oration to the 
effect that all the women in the town were to be looked after and that there was 
to be no illicit intercour-'e. and further, that no man was to marry anv relative of the 
head-chief without his peimi.s.'-ion. tbie of the men then picked up the stall [hnii 
h:;uh) and carried it t(.i the sacred-in'-trimient hut amid a great uproar, evervbodv 
yelling as it was being taken from the ground. At the '-at red-iu'trument iuu the 
leave-' were stripped off and buried in a hole near bv. 

For the third time the bunch of dried leaves (//?o zp-ii ) was taken in fi'ont of th.e. 
head-chief, and the .same procedure was carried out as on former occasions. This 
time the rush was made to the north-western corner of the izdh fun with the mud 
mage. The secoml staff hijdh) was then taken to the sacred-iu'truinent hut 
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and dealt with in the same way as the first. There was a dead silence after it had been 
taken awav. 

A man outside the /hw )i(ldp then called out several times the head-chiefs name, 
Pnfoh.' The head-chief responded. " zu-co-Zo. ' and proceeded to the burial- 
hut. M'hen he reached it the attendant in charge of the sacred-instrument hut called 
out to the ghost which was supposed to be inside the burial-hut. Each time a call 
Was made a whistle rephed from insiile. The head-chief sounded a few notes on a 
small antelope-horn tip (nrei) — this was to let the spirit know that the head-chief was 
waiting outside. Then he entered the hut with his attendants. He was handed 
a goat, which he slaughtered in the usual manner, the blood flowing over the inverted 
grave pots. As this was being done the head-chief said. " Faa nddp ’’ (" This is your 
food ■). Powdered camwood was then ^j>iinkled over the grave pots by the head- 
chief. who said as he did so. " Cio pu pe nc " (” This is your own camwood powder "). 
Eac-h attendant in the hut was then given some of this powder, which he rubbed over 
hi^ body. After this, offerings of koko-yams. goats' flesh and palm-oil were brought 
in. but these were subsequently removed and eaten by the attendants. The head-chief 
now returned to the izUh i’kjCii'i. and the man with the mud image came down before 
him. Offerings of koko-yains. palm-oil. dried fish, a chicken and some palm-wine 
were then given to him by the head-chief, after which he returned to his usual place. 
This part of the ceremony was performed in complete silence. Then the men playing 
the drums proceeded to the izdh tehhi. Following them were the bearers of the large 
bag ii'pip). aiK.l then came the rest of the party. Here there was another dance, but 
not all round the izanfoh. as on former occasions. The party rushed to where the 
staff {kiiii hi/uh) was lying, and they were again addressed by the attendant. Then, 
carrying the dried leaves [jTio zp'ie). they proceeded to the place where the head-chief 
was sitting. The ^ame ceremonv as t)ef'ore was gone through and the leaves were 
placed with the others in the large mat bag (Znlp). The party took the staff {hxu 
Vjinh) and placed it with the others in the sacred-instrument hut. The ceremony was 
then transferred to where the other staff was lying, but before the party reached it 
a whistling was heard from the direction of the next ceremonial site. This was 
repeated several times, and then the head-chief called out. " Si .^c ' (lit.. I am 
coming ’). This was repeated a couple of times, after which the head-chief went 
to the next ceremonial jfiace {tsii hkiodh). which was an enclosure of raphia-palm 
matting around a tree {Fiot-s sp.). The hea<l-chief. who was accompanied by several 
of his attendants, slaughtered a goat in the usual manner by cutting its throat. 
As the blood was flowing, the ground at the foot of the tree was sprinkled with it. 
the head-chief saying asthiswas being done. ” Pu mtxbo pe ne " (lit.. " This is for all 
the ghosts who come to this part of the town"). Leaving the enclosure the party 
then went to where the fourth staff was lying (vm'ojo mesere). The people were 
dancing around it as in former ceremonies. After it had been taken to the sacred- 
instrument hut all the leaves were buried in one hole. 
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Before leaving the t>iu nktonh a fire was lighted under a small bowl into which 
palm-wine had been squeezed froni a sponge made of leaves, which had previously 
been anointed with the head-chief s spittle. The party remained until the liqiud 
boiled over the side of the pot. and the head-chief called out. " Kii pfojo se " (lit.. 

This is for the use of the ghosts '). The party in the enclosure responded by 
calling out. B u-n-u-a." The fire was extinguished by palm-wine, and the pot 
containing the liquid and the remains of the fire-wood and the ashes were all folded 
up carefully in a plantain leaf and taken away by one of the attendants. A portion 
of the ashes was buried carefully by the head-chief, who patted the ground down 
afterwards with his hands. 

After returning to the vca'co ine-iere. and after the staff had been returned to the 
.sacred-instrument hut. another goat was slaughtered. The ceremony was practically 
the same as that which was held at the tsu hkicah.. with the exception that here the 
inte.stines were buried at the foot of the tree. 

The remaining ceremonial places were some distance from the centre of the 
town, and unfortunately I was unable to go to them. They were called me mijii 
and ne Jo jop respectively. The head-chief told me that the ceremonies here were 
exactly the same as those which had been held at the two last ceremonial grounds. 

It was well into the early morning before the final ceremony was over. Before 
the participants returned to their compounds they were supposed to bathe them- 
selves. and they were to have no intercourse with women cin the succeeding dav. 

During the tiujiith of November there were no set ceremonies, but the sacred 
instruments were played every evening in the vicinity of the sacred-instrument hut. 
or on the tzahfoh. ( >n the Bagam market days they were ])laved during the afternoon 
in the market-place. 

On the afternoon of the ■i9th of ( Ictober one of the head-chief's senitu' attendants 
{an nipjoi vei) appeared in his stead in a ceremony which was an abbreviated form of 
the hfjcih. The place where it was held was at the hy>jii po. where the head-chief 
sat in the .sa hfjdh. ceremony. The mam feature was the slaughtering of goats and 
the drinking of palm-wine. Adc ta mfoh. the attendant, who was the chief figure 
in this ceremony, informed me that it was held for •' the sakes " of the ghosts of the 
relatives of each attendant. 


}i(liip. (11th December. 1917.) 

The final rite in connection with the ancestral cerenionie.s was called the ndop. 
The head-chief informed me that thi.s was the last of the series which would be held, 
and that the next would not be held for some years. There are actually two parts 
of this ceremony, the first being held in the afternoon and the second in the evening. 

fioiith of the stream which is the town's main water supply was an enclosure 
made of the usual type of matting. This was about forty-live feet square and was 
situated a few y.irds from the main road through the town. About two o'clock in the 
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afternoon the townspeople began to congregate on the roadway, and just before the 
head-chiet s arrival they went to the cleared space on the southern side of the enclosure 
and sat clowui. By far the greater number were connected with the head-chief in 
some way or other, such as his attendants and workmen. All his W'omen were 
supposed to be there also. Their bodies had been well smeared with palm-oil in the 
morning. 

The head-chief on his arrival sat down on a stool near to the entrance of the 
enclosure, where he was surrounded by a number of his attendants. Shortly after 
half-past two a procession of women, headed bv the head-chief's maternal giand- 
niculier and his mother, filed into the cleared space in front of the head-chief. These 
women were all wmll smeared with camwood powder. The head-chief was handed 
a whi'k of leaves by one of the attendants, and with water from a calabash he splashed 
their bodies as they went into the enclosure. Thi.s was done " to keep their skin 
(bodies) cool " and to prevent them from perspiring when working ditring the 
ceremony. Inside the enclo.siire they commenced to dig the ground into ridges, 
as is done on the farms in general. These ridges ran east and west. The women 
were supervised by the head-chief's mother and grandmother. 'When all the ground 
inside the eiudosure had been worked over they returned to the space outside and sat 
down. 

In the interval of waiting, the head-chief sat on his stool near the entrance of the 
enclosure and spent the time chatting to his attendants. The player of the pluriarc 

walked about singing as he played. The onlookers sat round the edge of the 
cleared space, and for the most part .spoke to each other in whispers. 

After the return of the women from the enclo'.ure others brought the head-chief 
.seeds or seedlings of every plant cultivated by the Eyap. As this was being done, 
two of the head-chief's favourite wives distributed a mi.vture (te fa) of peppers wrapped 
in a fig-leaf to the onlookeis. as well as to anyone who happened to be passing on the 
road. This mixture was eaten right away, as were some cooked koko-yaius which 
were distributed later on. There was then a brief spell in which the only sound 
heard was the plaving of the pluriarc. 

Accompanied bv three attendants {two mpfui-sti and one c"o /chi) the head-chief 
then went inside the enclosure, taking with him the seeds and seedlings. The^e they 
thrust intij the soft ground quite indiscriminately. Any necessary instructions the 
head-chief gave in whispers ; otherwise thev worked in complete silence. An open 
wicker-w(jrk ba.-^ket [ehi Tilop) was placed on top of one of the beds. Then the 
head-chief dug a small hole in each corner of the enclosure with a digging-knife. 
A handful of salt was thrown into them and covereil with a sprinkling of camwood 
pow(ler. The salt was said to be for the use of the ghosts. Before the holes were 
hlled in the head-chief tapped on a small double-bell si.x time^ in front of each of them. 

Then he sprinkled each of the attendants with water by means of a whisk of leave.•^. 
certain number of >eeds and seedlings were left over and. after being collected bv 
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an attendant, they were yiven ter the head-ediiefV women. The lJa.■^ket {hhi hkop) 
was then sprinkled with camwood powder and taken to the head-c■hief’.■^ quarters. 
The head-chief and his attendants now left the enclosuie and returned to their foinier 
places, while the women to whom the seeds and seedlin".s had been uiven eiitereil the 
enclosure, where they planted them. When they returned, the head-chief sprinkled 
them with water and gave them each a handful of camwood powder. Then he went 
inside the enclosure and rubbed a forked stick with salt and then with caniwoud 
powder, and it was stuck into one of the prepared beds as a sign that all the sowing 
had been done for the benefit of the ghosts of former townspeople. Eai.h ot the 
attendants was then given some camwo<rd powder hv the head-chief, and tiii' was 
rubbed on their bodies. The boy attendants then came up one by one before him and 
he ridrbed some of it on their foreheads. About five C)'clock this part of the ceiemdiiy 
was over, and the head-chief returned to his quaiter.s accompauieilby his attendant'. 
Three men playing the pluriarc. the iron double-bell and the elephant -tu-k horn, 
headed the procession. No guards were left at the enclirsure. 

At about seven o'clock the same evening the player-s with the sacred iii'tiumeuts 
assembled outside a small hut just north of the head-chief'.s quarters. The head-chief, 
who played on a drum (hkan h'jdn). gave tlie signal for the playing to beam. The 
other instruments included two drums, a number of double-bells and the iii'tiument 
(taap) which was played in the zcpoh ceremonies. After playing for about ten minutes 
the instruments were all taken to the eastern side of the hut. The head-chief then 
jDlaced a small bag over each of his .shoulders and entered the hut. accunqiaiiied by 
several of his attendants. All his women were in this building, sitting on the ground 
around a small fire in the centre. The head-chief sat on a 'tool in the soutli-ea'tern 
corner, and his attendants sat down on the ground cfitse to him. There were m > other 
males in the hut. For a little while there was dead silence, and then ten women began 
to p>lay on short bambu flutes (fco). The.'«e instruments were end-blown trau'Vet'elv 
across the orifice, and as they were of different lengths thev gave different notes. 
They were blown one by one in a descending scale very rajiidly. and they were plaved 
for about three minutes. Then there was another 'pell of sdence. this time foi about 
ten minutes. Five calabashes of palm-oil were then handed to the head-chief bv one 
of his attendants. This was distributed to each of the women inside the hut. Palm- 
winervas afterwards poured into a large e.arthenware pot. which was then phn ed on the 
tire-stoiies. There was another break for a full half hour, during which the onlv 'onnd 
was that of the sacred instruments which were being plaved out'ide. The ten women 
then played again, but this time for one minute only, Tlie palm-wine in the earthen- 
ware pot was then distributed to every perscm iii the hut. to the women lir't and then 
to the men. As a rule it was drunk from horn or calaba.'h drinking-cu]>s. The lieail- 
ehief and his attendants then went outside to wheis' tin* sacred iii.'trunient' were 
being played. A goat which had been tethered iii'ide the hut was taken with them, 
as well as a supply of palm-oil. Thc'e were placed close to the sarred-iU'tnimeiit 
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players, and the party then returned inside the hut. The playing outside the hut 
ceased and there was silence for about fifteen minutes. A whistle from outside was 
blorrm. and as soon as the rvomen heard it thev swayed their bodies to and fro and 
called out. "Yei e )iJu ; ijei e nJu. " This was repeated several times, and then another 
s'pell of silence ensued. The rvhistle was again sounded, and this time the women 
responded ''Yei e : i/ei e.’’ The bead-chief told me that the explanation of this was 
that the high god. Mbonivei (which was also the name of the first head-chief of Bagam) 
wished to know if all was well rvith the women of the town. He was supposed to 
a-^k this bv means of a whistle. The head-chief gave me one of these (PI. XXXI. 
Fig. 4). which was made of sheet iron. In reply the women affirmed that all was 
rvell in the town. 

About ten minutes after this two knocks were heard on the door, and the head- 
chief went out with his attendants to the place where the sacred instruments had been 
plaved. Thev were all laid out in a row on the ground and their players stood behind 
them. One of the attendants handed the head-chief a calabash of palm-oil. which he 
liioke open. He then rubbed some of the oil over each instrument and afterwards 
poured some palm-wine over them. Then the goat was slaughtered in the usual 
manner and the blood, as it flowed from its throat, was poured over the instruments. 
Camwood powder was then sprinkled over all of them, and they were taken by their 
players to the sacred-instrument hut. This concluded the )idOp ceremony, and the 
head-chief and his attendants returned to his quarters. Later on the women left the 
hut and returned to their homes. 

This concluded the series of ceremonies held in 1917 in connection with the 
ancotral cult. 

I now propose to refer briefly to some of the outstanding points which appear 
to be connected with the ancestral cult of the Eyap. 

As already mentioned, the principle underlying all the ceremonies is the supplica- 
tion of the ghosts of the tribal ancestors to bring material prosperity to the tribe, 
to cause the rvomen to bear children, and the crops to be fruitful. 

The central figure in all the ceremonies, with one exception, is the head-chief, 
who coinbines in his office that of priest as well. This man is the pivot on which the 
whole tribal law anil order revolves. He is the representative of the tribe for all 
things, whether for good or for evil. Assisting him are the senior and other attendants 
who accompany him to each ceremony. An old man acts as remembrancer to the 
head-chief in most of the ceremonies, but he has no official position. M omen play 
a very subordinate part in all of the ceremonies, but during quite a number they may 
look on. 

The ancestral cult ceremonies are performed in such a way that each member 
of the tribe is concerned in one or more of them. The first series includes the zepoA, 
or ceremony of visiting the burial-huts of the head-chief’s ancestors. It appears to be 
exclusively for the benefit of the head-chief, his relatives, women, and immediate 
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letainers. This eerenionv. as well as the others, ha.s been described in full detail, but 
there are some points which may be noted. The boiling or heating of palm-wine has 
a significance for which no explanation could be given, the giving of piece.s of meat 
to women " to make them catch pickin." the subsidiary women s dance, and the 
meaning of splashing inside the ^ie. all recpiire explanation. An interesting point 
crops up concerning the food-offerings at the graves. The staple article of diet is 
maize, but this was not used on a single occasion dm'ing the ceremonies witnessed. 
Koko-vams. however, were used as one of the principal food-offerings. This -'eem> to 
point to the times before the introduction of maize, when koko-yams entered more 
largely into the tribal dietary than they do at present. 

The second ceiemonv {su) appears to be celebrated for the benefit of each member 
of the tribe. A number of visitors from other tribe.s also take part in it. The only 
occasion on which I saw a woman take anything like a prominent part was in this 
particular ceremony. A number of peculiar dances and bouts of mimic warfaie 
have been described as taking place in this ceremony. hen I witnessed it several 
of the performers wore various carved wooden masks or peculiar clothing, with 
animal-form headdress, or else they carried animals' skins on their backs. I was 
looking very closely for any form of animal cult or totemism. and made numerous 
encjuiries concerning these elements. It is clear that the wearing of animal masks 
ainl skins is a form of animal cult, and a degraded one at that. Totemism is absolutely 
non-existent in Bagam. A member of the tribe may " follow " an animal, but he 
may also change his choice from time to time. On one occasion a man will bear a 
leopard skin, ami on another a wooden mask with a carved representation of a 
buff<ilo's head. 

The inlurro ceremony is a subsidiary one " to make the people haiijiy." 

The next group of ceremonies (uihn hftoM/i so foh oibeivi} have a number of 
peculiar features for which no explanation could be given me. It seems that they 
are performed for the benefit of the ghosts of former tribal members who lived 
in various parts of the town. The use of the whisk, whether of horse-tail 
or of leaves, is so universal in this part of the world that it requires fuither 
investigation. 

A peculiar feature is introduced in tlie ceremony. tVir here we have a definite 
ritual performed so that the ghosts of former members of the tribe shall have a 
plentiful supplv of animal life in the home of the dead. This seems a strange 
departure ; for it would appear to be capable of e.xplanation if the ghosts wete asked 
to increase the supplie.s of animals for the use of the tribe, but here the reverse is the 
case. On this point the head-chief was my informant. I was unable to find out the 
meanings of the other details of this ceremony. 

One ceremony on a much smaller scale is performed with one of the senior 
attendants acting as the priest. This is an abbreviated form of the lii/dh. and is 
]'“iformed for the benefit of the ghosts of the relatives of the head-chief's attendants. 
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The final ceremony (lalop) is one in which the women of the tribe take a defimtt^ 
part. Its object is the planting of seeds. &:c.. for the u-^e of the tribal ghosts. The 
head-chief's women prepare the garden, after which the head-chief and three of hi^ 
attendants plant the seeds and seedlings. Then the women plant some also. One 
point concerning this ceremony apip)ears to indicate that amongst the Eyap the 
working of the soil has always been done by the women. The ceremonv in the 
evening is mainly for the head-chiefs women, and in it communications from the 
high god are supposed to be heard asking if all is well with them. 
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I. — The Oegantzatk.ix gf the (.*kokaiva. 

(a) The Prople. 

A> iati'oJuction to this paper, a brief sunimarv mav be given of the social organization 
of the Ch'okaiva. These people occupy the greater part of the Xorthern Division nt 
Papua. Geographically, theii country i.s hounded on the north by the River Waria. 
or. roughly speaking, the old German boundary ; on the west by the Central Range ; 
and on the south by the Hydrographeis. though there are some sections of the 
people scattered along the seaboard further .soiithw.ird. 

The people are predominantly Papuan, with not improbably a strain of Melanesian 
blood. They were cannibals, and noted fur their fighting qualitv ; their weapons 
are the spear, club, and shield. They live in the main by their gardens, of which the 
•staple product is taro. and. secondarily, by hunting, tishiug, and sago. The Urokaiva 
territory is for the most part plain country ; there are tracts of lajinii] grass and 
broad expan.ses of sago swamp, but by far the greater area is under thick forest. 

The inhabitants of this country speak various dialects of the same language, 
and have no practical ditiiculty in under-tanding one another. Thi' language has 
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been called Binandele. because the dialect of that particular tribe has been the 
most studied. There is a general similarity in physical t\’pe throughout the popula- 
tion. and a general similarity in manners, customs, and material culture. iMakiiig 
due allowance for certain tribal differences, we may still refer to the Orokaiva as a 
faiilv homogeneous group. 

{b) Division into Teibe-s. 

The group is divided, on no verv strict basis, into a number of tribes. These 
have been mapped out by E. W. P. Chinnery and the late W. X. Beaver in " Papua. 
Annual Eepoit. 1914—13 ’’ (p. 15S), 

The tribe usually, but not invariably, occupies one continuous area of land. 
i.e. it is in the main a local unity. It i.s distinguished by some linguistic differences, 
not always very great, but immediately obviou- to the native, who bv wav of 
linguistic classification gives nicknames — Aia Mama. Aiaka Maniaka. Aha Maha. 
etc. — to the tribes according to their several phrases for " Mother and Father.” 
Mutual enmities and alliances, more or less permanent, have served to mark the 
political identity of the tribes, and there are some cultural differences between them. 

Mv own investigations have been principally among the following tribes : — 
Aiga (of the middle Opi) ; Binandele (Mambare. Gira. and lower Kumusi rivers) ; 
Tain Da ware (coast between iNIambare and Kunm-i) ; and AVasida. or Jegasi Sarahu 
(on the plain immediately north-west of Mount Larnington). But enquiries in the 
other tribes as well as these show that the social organization is practically the same : 
and in respect of the Plant -emblems anil the L'laiis (which together form the .subject 
of this paper) the evidence has revealed a marked consistency throughout the whole 
people. 

(c) Dil't-^Wn Into Cbli'i. 

Each tribe is sjilit into a multiplicity of small claii' : and from time to time the 
clans will further multiply themselves by subdivision. Whereas there are about 
ten tolerably well-defined tribes of the (drokaiva. the clans number hundreds. 

They are sij small as usually to occupy only one village ; and sometimes they 
can boast no more than two or three representatives. M'hereas the idtimate bases 
of the tiibal division are political and econonuc. that of the clan system is lineal. 
The Orokaiva were fonuerlv a people of tierce temper ami restless habits, given to 
raiding, cannibalism, and interminable feuds. In the [leculiarly merciless warfare 
of earlier time. — the disruptive effects of which are sometime.s. perhaps, under- 
estimated— there are authentic tales of e.vtermination. and. more often, of flight, 
dispersal, and migration. It comes about, therefore, that some clans have been 
widely scattered ; there ha.s been interpenetration, and now representatives or 
branches of the same clan may be found in different tribes, where thev have taken 
on the slightly new colour of their surroundings. It will be obviou.s that the division 
into tribes and the division into clans cannot always be mutually conformable. 
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((/) The Clan and the ViUage. 

The village is usually small — in these days of peace and security smaller perhaps 
than formerly. In the larger villages there are often two clans or more, which 
occupy separate ends or parts of the settlement. On the other hand, a vigorous clan 
may occupy several adjacent villages ; and. as was said above, it may be scattered 
far and wide. However, the normal disposition is. one clan one village. Indeed, 
it appears that the clan in the first instance coincides with the village. For there 
is a tendency for individuals to strike out on their own account and found little 
home.stead villages on the site of their gardens. At first thev' retain their old clan 
names : but. as the family thrives and develops into a small patriarchal group, it 
may take to itself a distinctive name and so become a voting clan. The manner in 
which this clan name is acquired is a matter of j'tincipal importance in this paper, 

(c) The Constitution of the Clan. 

The Orokaiva clan is patriarchal and of very simple constitution. The child 
belongs to his father's clan, and his plant-emblem is that of his father. There are 
rare exceptions, cases in which a clan has been named after a woman, and in which 
the mother's plant-emblem has been adopted as that of the incipient clan : but 
these may be taken as proofs of tlie lule. The father is undisputed head of the 
family. The maternal uncle has certain ceremonial dutie.s to perform, c.g. that of 
piercing the child's nose, but he cannot be said to exercise any authority in the 
normal instance. Between the nephew and his niateitial uncle there are cordial 
relations, but no subordination and control. 

It may be remarked in passing, however, that the relation between the father's 
peojile and the mother's people is. in practice, so friendly and intimate that the child 
associates himself almost as readily with the latter as with the former : and it is 
common for the plant-emblem of the mother (and of the maternal uncle) to be taken 
by the children as a secondary badge. Indeed, although it i.-> not regardeil as correct, 
an iuexpeiionced child, if askeil for his plant-emblem, will often enough give his 
mother ^ and forget his father s. In effect the ftrokaiva organization verv nearlv 
ajipioaches a bilateral system, though in theoiy it is patrilineal. 

There i< no rank of chieftaimhi]). but a recognized a->cendanev of the oLl men. 
The leader and ruler of any clan i> -imply the elde-t of its men. pi'ovided he be nut 
.'O old as to be incumjietent. anil provided always that hi- per-imalitv i- equal to 
hi' ’pO'itioii. (A here the clan is s, attered there is no .'ingle leadership.) (Iver and 
<ibo\'e these clan patriarch' tliere ari' recoonized leader' of 'luall i la.n confederacies 
aiid even-- in war-time — of tube,' ; but these neeil not be duscus'c-d. as our coiiceru 
at jireseut is the clan. 

Roughly speaking, the clan is exogamou'. But it is not 'tiictlv so. Sometimes 
infoimants will claim that it should be exogamou'. but investig.ition reveals maiiv 
iii'tances ill which it i- not. (dn the other hauil. it i- .'ometune' maintained that it 
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is a proper tiling to keep the women in the village, in the hope of building up its 
population.! On the whole, one may say that there is no strict rule, but only a 
general practice of clan e.xogamv. 

Marriage is normally patrilocal. though the contrary cases are quite numerous. 
M here marriajie happen^ to be matrilocal the rule of patrilineal descent is not broken, 
though no doubt the influence of the maternal side is stronger. It is not unusual 
for a man to divide his time between the villages of his wife's people and his own, 
living as comfortably in one as in the other. 

The last point with regard to the clan is the fact of its common ancestrv. The 
members of the clan itself always claim or assume a common ancestor, and there is 
no doubt that their assumption is in the main correct. Sometimes they cannot give 
a name, sometimes they can. Sometimes the name is only a generation or two old. 
and this, indeed, is what must be expected. If new clans are constaiitlv springing 
into existence in the way I have described (a process partly neutralized bv the cUdng- 
out of old clans), then it follows that the originator will frequently be a very definite 
personality who may have lived within the memory of one’s informants, or in the 
extreme case be an informant himself. 

% 

II. — The Pl-\xt-E.mble.m or Her-xtc. 

Every clan has a distinctive emblem or associate, in the great majority of cases 
a -species of the vegetable kingdom. Among the Aiga tribe (of whom my information 
is the fullest) this is called the hemtu. and throughout the remainder of this paper 
the word htrntu will be U'ed as the ecjuivalent of plant-emblem. Kenatu is the form 
in the Binandele and Tain Daware languages ; in Wasida a different word. hue. is 
used ; and thr(Uighout the whole (.Irokaiva people alternative names are tvobo and 
aJiije. or .some nearly equivalent forms. 

It may safely be said that the herat" is universal among the clans, and almost 
invariably it i,- some plant or tree. The (Jrokaiva are mustlv forest ]ieople. In 
the tropical bu^h there i-^ inflnite variety, and (what makes the bu>h so difficult for 
the timber-getter and so ea^y for the native) this varietv is forever repeating itself. 
Give a native a moment and he will look about him and pluck vou his hrmtu. The 
botanical names are of no consequence — fortunately so. as I cannot give them. 
There are large forest trees, ^.uch as Biningi and Siniijn. the " canoe tree " ; creepers 
and bushes ; grasses and weeds. 8onietiines they have an economic value ; com- 
monly they have none whatever. It is certain that they are not selected as Ju ratu 
because of any Use they may have. The accompanying photograph will give an 
idea of the plant-emblem ; it is usually no more than a twig or an unjuetentious 
liandtid of grass. (.Siv PI. XXXII. Fig. 1.) 

^ Thi'. I believe, is usually when there is a surplus uf womtn in the lillaae. ami this is a 
somewhat unusual ~tate of atlaiis. 
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Since the Jurat n i.s in .so sreat a inajoiitv of ca^e.? a vegetable <pecie.s. the phrase 
plant-emblem " .'^eenls to be justified. There are. however, -ome iiiteiesting 
variant^, including a inimber of bil•d-a'''^ociates and certain ';imple emblematic 
devices. Though I describe these somewhat in detail, it niu-?t not be forgotten that 
they are. relatively -speaking, a verv ^iiudl categoiv. and that the h< ratii i^ normally 
a plant or tree. 

In the Wasida tribe I came acro^-; three bird-a'Sociate>. Kiimha, a certain black 
bird whose name " Komha " is meant to reproduce it:;, cry : Hir'tJri. the hawk ; and 
Hororo. a small ground forager. These were all .sub'idiarv emblems, and the elans to 
whicli they belonged had In riitu of the ordinarv botanic kind. Further, they were 
not. as far as I know, used for the regular purpose of the htrata. viz., a badge or 
token of identity. However, among the Rinandele tliere was the Diria. oi i oinmon 
blue pigeon, of the Diriu clan: and among the Tain Daware the Bonqni. or eagle 
hawk, of the Bangai-unji ; and it was claimed that the feathers of both tliere birihs 
Were used as identity marks. The blue pigeon (with a slight dialectical change of 
name) is again Jieratu of the Dirou about the Hydrographer foot-hills, but I have 
no very trustworthy note on this iii'-tance. Among several score of /a /u/c I have 
lighted upon only these si.v instances of birds, so that they nray be coii'idered 
very rare. 

A few examples may be given of the semi-mechanical devices which sometimes 
serve as Jn-rata. Among the Aiga the Honia-Xi>duru clan use a split stick — not a 
particular stick, but simply any small branch tm-ir from a tree by the track and 
split half-way down its length. The Samberota clan has fur its Jarota a samhi. i.e. 
a green stick flatteneil or syiumhed at the end. a- a wooden jieg is splayed out by 
hammering. The Siimborota. besides their plant-emblem Bimhoro. have a habit of 
stani]iiirg their heel (atn) into the soft giound to leave the print of it as their maik. 
Among the Binamlele we find tnpn. anv broail leaf rolled into a 'piral with the same 
cpiick turn of the hands which we .see behiinl the grocer's counter : and panu. a hot 
or so of creeper fashioned into two tangent circles in imitation of the oinamcnt pano, 
which consist-s of two circular jii.S tusks. The Umbengi clan of the Tain Daware 
have for their hirata. tunii-hi iii/i. liter.dlv "water-clod." f.c. the clod of earth con- 
tinually dislodged by the stream from the rivei bank. 

Further instances of this nature couhl be given. It will be seen that all these, 
like the usual plant hrratn. have this much in common, that they may be extemporized 
in a moment. A native cannot lay hold of a bird or an animal whenever he wants 
it ; camseijuently birds are rarely adopted a-- In rata, and anim.ds or fi-h. so far as 
my investigations go. never. 

It is common, ahno-'t regular, for the clan to have one or more alternative licratu. 
For this there are several explanations which may be regarded as concurrent. In 
the first place, it is well to have an alternative or emergencv //cm/a. If the tree 
Tnvira is not handy, then ‘Jic jakura. a grass stalk will do. and. failing that again, 
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a leaf of any kind made into a scroll, and lyv one or the other of these vou 
may know that a Seiujahije man has passed. 

Secondly, there is a sort of hierarchy of henitn. As was said before, the clan is 
continually subdividing. The sub-clan or incipient clan, even the individual, niav 
aclopt an independent lieratu. but, still belonging to the parent body, continue for 
a time at least to use the parent hetatu. Thus two branches of the clan Simborota, 
retaining their original heratn. the river-grass Simboro. have each their distinctive 
mark, one the tree Ominga. and one, ata. the imprint of a heel. 

Thirdly, a man uses both the paternal and the maternal heratn. As I have 
previously mentioned, the heratu proper is the former, and the contrarv instances 
which do occur are exceptional. The heratu of the father is passed on bv inheritance, 
whereas that of the mother is not normally handed down beyond the generation of 
her offspring. However, so close is the intimacy between the two branches of the 
united family, that the son or daughter may be as familiar with the mother's heratu 
as with the father's. Within the clan, indeed, it is the distinctive mark of the house- 
hold. and a man may often employ his father's and his mother's emblems simul- 
taneously so as to make his identity the clearer. Further, as it is customary for a 
man to spend .some of his time in his wife's village, it follows that the son must 
spend some of his time in his mother's village, and while there he may use his mother's 
heratu in preference to his father's, which would be less familiar among the surrounding 
villages and clans. 

III. — U.SES OF THE HeKATU. 

(a) H-s an Identitg-Token, 

So far I have not mentioned the uses of the plant-emblem. If one a.sks a native 
what he actually cloe=; with his heratu. he will assuredly answer : " I place it on the 
track so that other-- who follow mav know I have pa-sed that way."' This, indeed, 
thoiurh not the only use for the heratu. is the commonest. At a junction of two 
path'. I have come upon eight different kinds of leaves or grass, placed there during 
the luorniiu: an<l a' yet scarcelv wilted. Mv bovs. who were inhabitant^ of the 
di^tiict. were able to identify each clan bv its hciafa ; the owners of them had passed 
thi' 'pot at interval', all bound for one village a' guests to a feast and dance. The 
stem of the leaf, the root of the gra". or the butt of the branch, should point in the 
direction which it-^ owner has taken, but ai>parentlv this rule is not obseived v.uth 
still tness. 

There is another U'C 'imilar in print i[ile. When a hungry man sees a ripe 
bunch of bananas in the garden of his friend he will not hesitate to help himself. 
It i' to be feared that he would not hesitate over long if he met the same tem]itation 
in the g.irdeii cif a stranger. In the hrst instance, however, he will eat his hll of the 
bananas, or whatever it may be. and leave his heratn. When the owner comes to his 
garden and sees this he will be .satisfied, for no native begrudges food to his friend. 
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I have had occasion myself to use this simple expedient. Finding a village 
where we meant to lunch for the time being deserted, we steal a bunch of bananas, 
cook them, and go on our wav with invigorated and cheerful carriers. To account 
for this act of pillage we need only leave a stick or two of tobacco by the remains of 
the banana bunch, tied to a .sprig of croton, which happens to be the heratu of a 
rather distinguished old native who is with me. We may then feel that we 
have not only made payment but given the fullest po.ssible account of our 
beha^dour. 

In these two uses the hc/vJn i.•^ an ideiititv-token. having a 'ort of evidential 
value in proving pre.sence or agency, like a national flag left planted on the Xorth 
Pole, or a \'isiting card slipped under the front door. It may be remarked that the 
heratu is never worn or carried by a man simply as a badge. It i' an iilentity mark 
in abgentia. 


(b) .I.s a Math of Iiiihetilual Ab^ttnener. 

The next use for the heratu is a somewhat singular one. It is used by individuals 
as a sign of abstinence, a sort of self-inflicted tabu : and this, it wotdd appear, is 
invariably the outcome of some cpuurel or giievauce. Tlie < Imkaiva is very prone 
when his feelings are hurt to punish himself rather than the man who ha.s hurt 
them : or. perhaps better, to take revenge upon the other party by punishing 
himself. 

Thus, if a man fall out with his wife, he will thru.-t a sprig of his heratu through 
his armlet, and while he continues to wear it will receive no food of her cooking. 
Not that he altogether starves himself into relenting ; some fiieiid will cook for him 
until his mood softens, and then there are interchanges of gifts between the wife's 
people and his own. and. as I am told, invariable reconciliation. Similarly, a wife 
who has been accused bv her husband of sponging on him. not working for her keep, 
will advertise her grief and indignation bv wearing her heratu. and will, for the time 
being, refuse to eat another taro out of his garden. 

A bunch of drooping leaves mav be seen tied to a coco-nut ]'alm in the village. 
The owner has fallen out with a neighbour over the boundary of his garden. The 
row of tree trunks which constitutes the mutual garden border has been displaced 
and shows an encroaching and unwarrantable bulge. Therefore he has set up his 
heratu to indicate that he has been imposed upon, and has broken off friendlv relations 
with his neighbour ; he will accept no hospitalitv from him (anil give none) until 
the matter has been adjusted. Another man nurses some re.sentment against a 
near-by village. If he were bidden to a feast there he would go. but with his heratu 
in his armlet, and when the wooden dish fif savoury taro was placed before him he 
would wave it aside, or lav his heratu u])on the food to show that he could not accept 
the hospitality of those who had wronged him. Then the offender would be ])ut to 
shame and punished, and be sori v for what he had dune. 
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(t) t/i<_ Xati ruri nr ViHaiji Tuhn-Post. 

The herata appears a^ain in its most interestiiitr character as the village tabu- 
post. In manv parts of the territoiy it is the custom long before a feast to set up 
some tangible sign of tabu upon the coco-nuts. Among the Orokaiva this sign 
conunonly takes the form of a wooden po.st or pillar, roughlv carved and painted ; 
and this post should, properly speaking, be of that particular wood which the clan 
ovuis for its lieratn. This, however, cannot be a universal rule, because the hrratu 
is often a grass or some small plant ; but it may be said that, when the heratu is a 
tree, the tabu-jiost is a stump of that tree. (In the other cases it may be a post of 
some alternative wood, or — a frequent substitute — one or two wands of the very 
light timber called Pamba tied horizontally to a palm.) 

Among the Aiga such a post is called natrrari. and this word will be used as an 
alternative for tabu-post. Ain means " village ” and terari " to close up." as a 
creek is dammed up with stones, or as the hollow drum is closed at one end with the 
lizard-skin. The Binandele word is no. apparently a contraction of ago (another 
dialectical form) ; I cannot make any suggestion as to its real meaning. In Wasida 
the same object is called itenibari. probably a compound of i. tree." and ternban. 

" to place on top." In Dobaduru the word was natembahije ; )ia (village), ionba (to 
placeontop). ahije (ancestor). I propose to deal somewhat lengthily with the functions 
of the naternri. because they may throw a light on the real nature of the heratu. 

Some time after a man's death it is customary to give a large feast to which all 
the mourners are invited. Such a feast is usually accompanied by a dance, and 
perhaps by some other ceremony (such as the debut of initiates), which may have no 
immediate connection with the deceased. This, indeed, is merely to kill two birds 
with one stone, or to satisfy more than one social obligation with the same batch 
of pigs. However, the feast at any rate is to be regarded as placatory to the departed 
spirit. Some months after the man's death the uaterari is set up in the centre of 
the village, and from this moment the coco-nuts are not eaten green, but allowed 
to ripen and fall, until at last there is a tremendous accumulation, perhaps laid out 
in lines on the grouiul. or else piled on a mountainous tripod. 

Meanwhile the uaterari has been standing in the village clearing, as if silently 
watching the slow preparations, somewhat weatherbeaten by now. and with its 
originally garish make-up a little faded. It is. however, treated with a certain 
amount of care and respect. It is not uncommon to see a miniature four-legged 
shelter to protect it from the rain, with a gabled roof of sago-thatch, and perhaps 
underneath the roof a little jdatforni. (PI. XXXII. Fig. 2.) (In this platform may be 
found an old bamboo cylinder pipe, a lime gourd, perhaps a handful of withered 
betel-nuts ; and be.side these a few fragment.s — fresh or mouldy — of cooked taro. 
These are so placed f(jr the spirit of the departeil. or. to use the Aiga word, the sovai. 
It will come by night and refresh itself to that extent which is proper for a spirit, 
or as a native will say. with a twinkle in his eye, taking no more than an ant might 
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eat. In addition to these offerings there may be found certain meinentoe.s of the 
deceased — an old banana-seed necklace, a shell bracelet, in one case a broken gourd 
that had been a urinarv for an invalid and bed-ridden old man. 

M hen the preparations for the entertainment are complete the tiaterai'i is 
removed, and. with its removal, the coco-nut tabu comes to an end. Xormally. it 
would appear, the itaterari stands through the time of feasting and is removed 
afterwards. Sometimes. I am told, the provisions for the feast are displayed before 
the post — row upon row of wooden dishes piled with cooked food — and it is called 
upon to witness the feast in its honour. 

There is still something of reverence in the final disposal of the nateraii. When 
I suggested chopping it up for firewood I was made to feel that this was rather a 
bad joke. In the inland village it is put aside in the outskirts of the bush, sometimes 
with a small platform close by for a continuation of the food offerings, and there 
allowed to decay. On the River Opi it is placed, with other paraphernalia of the 
dance, upon a raft ; with some little ceremony this raft is guided into midstream 
and released to follow its unattended course toward the sea. Sometimes the itaterari 
is stowed away in a house. At any rate, it is not simply thrown away and dis- 
regarded. For this two reasons are given : first, that the ioeai, or spirit, would be 
angry : second, that the people feel too sorrowful to treat the naterari thus. 

It is worth referring to the forms or patterns of the tabu-post. The variety is 
very great, for each example seems to take shape from the individual carver's imagina- 
tion. There is no such thing as a distinctive clan device ; and there are no names 
for particular patterns. In one village a newly erected itaterari of an unusually 
pretentious character had been recently substituted fur another of inferior work- 
manship. The latter, though discarded, hael not been destroyed. Both belonged 
to the same clan and village, and were set up for the same occasion, but they were 
wholly difi'erent in pattern and appearance. 

The treatments range from the very simplest of formal designs to somewhat 
elaborate representations of the human figure. The latter probablv throw some 
light upon the former. For in.stance. the prevalent device of cutting through the 
post so as to leave two separate supports may be reminiscent of the obviouslv human- 
like legs of more elaborate figures. There are many naterari which apparently do not 
conform to the implied explanation, but nevertheles.s it mav be said that manv do 
show a slight, and others an unmistakable, anthropomorphic character. The 
accompantdng sketches were made at various times and entirely at random. (Fig. 1.) 

Enough has been said to show that the naterari is very closelv associated with 
the dead man for whom the feast is to be made. I do not remember hearing in so 
many words that the naterari actually represented such and such a dead man ; 
but the fact that the feast is definitely made for the elead man. the care with which 
the naterari is treated, the offerings made to it. the mementoes of the deceased which 
are attached to it. and the ceremonious way in which it is finallv disposed of, would 
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all It'iid colour to the suggestion that it is regarded as a representative of the dead, 
and is, in imagination, identified with him. One could not go so far as to say that it 
was actuallv an image of him : but in view of its occa'ionally striking anthropo- 
morphism. it is not impossible that originally the nateraei was in reality set up as 
a crude model of the dead. I mav give one illustration to show that this notion, 
or a similar one. has not been entirely forgotten. In Xo. iv. Fig. 1, primitively 
painted on one facet of the post may be seen the figure of a man. The naterari was 
cut out. Set up and painted by one Bararipa. pending a feast in honour of his deceased 
father Komona : and the figure, by Bararipa’s word, was a picture of Komona 
himself. 

Another bond between the tiuteraii and the dead, viz., that of a common name, 
will become evident when we have proceeded further. 

IV. — The Heratu as Axcestoe. 

Having described the uses of the heratu, I may now endeavour to explain them. 
The fact of first importance is that the heratu of the clan is constantly referred to 
as ■■ our ancestor." The words used are evobo and ahije : the former (which in this 
connection is the usual one) seems always to have the extra connotation of " ancient." 
The latter may mean either literally " grandfather," or else an ancestor more remote. 
It is always difficult to determine the proper limits of native categories. Heratu. 
which I have used as synonymous with plant-emblem, would seem with some 
informants to have a rather more limited application, i.e. it refers to the plant-emblem 
especially qua mark of identity : whereas evobo is rather a more comprehensive term, 
covering not only the special plant-emblem ancestor, but the whole march-past of 
forefathers. 

However, the plant-emblem is called an ancestor. When a man is dead and 
lies awaiting burial, the women may be heard crying to him as the offspring of his 
heratu — " A^ava-jai. Hombiga-jai i.e. "Child of Asava. child of Hombiga 
the word jai being used in every-dav speech as we might use the word ” piccaninny. ’ 

Xow. I have manv times a.sked the native what he means by calling the plant- 
emblem his ancestor. Sometimes he cannot give an answer, but very commonly 
he can. and then it is always the same : ” Our real ancestor." he says. " was a himian 
being, not a tree ; it was a uum irith a tree-name." For once, I believe, our native 
has given the really true explanation. I will proceed with the evidence for this 
hypothesis, viz., that the normal heratu is a species of plant representing a human 
ancestor of the same name. 

There are certain reasonably authentic incidents in which a human namesake, 
or, rather, original, of the heratu is well remembered. Thus there is a Binandele 
clan named Yegaboda whose heratu is Watora, the reed. During their latter migra- 
tions these people hid from their enemies among the reeds, and hero a babv was 
born to whom was given, in a very characteristc fashion, the name Watora. In 
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FIG. 1. — EXAMPLES OF XATERART, OR TABU-PusTS {HEIGHT 3 OR 4 FEET). 
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due time tlii? child became the chief man of his clan, which adopted 11 atom, or the 
reed, as its herata. So we find two widely separated branches of the clan Samanahu. 
one amony the Aiga. the other, an emigrant .section, among the Binandele. The Aiga 
section, still retaining their name of Samanahu. have now the alternative hemtu 
Asa fa and Hooihiga. evidently acquired subsequently; while the Binandele branch 
has kept its original heratu. the tree Samana. Both sections, however, told the 
same tale of Samana. He was their common ancestor, not a tree, of course, as they 
affirmed, but a man. and one who, as it chanced, acquired his name from the fact 
that he was brought to birth under a Samana tree. 

It happens that in each of these two cases the ancestor has acquired his tree- 
name in much the same wav ; and in hict this habit of naming a child from some odd 
circumstance attending its birth is very comnron : instance the names Abiga. ■' Ashes.’ 
and Ijita. ” The Sun. " given for precisely similar reasons. But whatever the origin 
of the tree-names for human beings. I shall presently have to stress the fact of their 
extraordinary frecpiency among the Orokaiva. 

To give further instances, a man of the Aiga clan Johari, whose Jieratu is Saga, 
declares that Saga was a man of flesh and bone, and gives, with confidence, a genealogy 
in which he proves him to be his great-grandfather. Another, an old man with heratu . 
Okoinba, says that he remembers seeing in his boyhood the real Okomba. In a 
certain village on the Kumusi the Jieratu is J uara. a creeper. This will not make a 
suitable tabu-post, so the chief, one Euga. cut out a post from the Evga tree ; and 
on another occasion used the tree Hamanga, because a paternal ancestor had borne 
the name. 

Of individual heratu I shall have more to say presently. But an instance may 
be given here to show how the heratu represents the human being with the tree-name. 
The Pure clan on the Mambare has for its heratu the plant Pura ; but two individuals 
prove to possess heratu of their own. one the tree Goru. from his paternal grandfather 
of the same name, and the other a pair of alternatives. Simbiri (the croton), his 
mothei's name, and Eua fa kind of bread-fruit ?)■ kis fathers name. Instances 
could be multiplied. From constant questioning I have come to form the opinion 
that in the verv great majoritv of cases the heratu has been adopted in this manner, 
viz., as a tangible emblem of the .synonymous ancestor. 

I have four cases in which a contrary explanation was offered. A fugitive 
section of the Serugahije clan, making its way northward toward the River ilambare, 
settled for some time in a place of abundant sago, and thereafter abandoned the 
original heratu. Turira. and adopted Auibe. or sago. A clan of the Tain Da ware 
named Giriri had for its original ancestor, one Bono. But they were constantly 
using a certain hard-wood called Giriri for building, and consequently took this for 
their heratu and their clan name. The Gonini clan of the Tain Daware have for 
their heratu. Gov.ini, and occupy four Hllages. In one of these. Sivariri. there is 
growing a large tree of the same name, and its inhabitants have taken this species 
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(Siva/ti'i) for their heeatn. The fourth instance i.s tliat of the Binaiulele elan Diriu. 
These people, who long ago liveel on the Kuniusi, were fishing in a small creek when 
the body of a blue pigeon {Diein) came floating down. They accordingly named the 
creek Diriu. and. it would appear, ailopted the name for theni.selves and their hcratii . 
Though the clan was long ago driven out by the Aiga. this same creek and the adjacent 
village are still known as Dirou, a circumstance which gives a colour of truth to the 
legend. 

These four cases, however, are not typical. The usual explanation is the one 
I have given above. In many cases, of course, no explanation whatever was 
forthcoming. On the whole it may well be surprising that the native should have so 
often been able to suggest a plausible origin for one of his customs. After some 
acquaintance with the Orokaiva. one may safely say that, although of a highly 
imaginative nature, he is not such a fool as really to believe himself descended from 
a tree. 

V. — The Origin- of Clan Xame.s. 

It must be remembered that these natives have a habit of identifying themselves 
by their father's.* or their grandfather's, or their clan's names as much as by their 
own. When the fortunate hunter drives his spear into the pig. he shouts, nut his 
own name, but such a phrase as Kaiepa-tahije — " Grandson of Kaiepa," or Kaiejxi- 
ta-bijnn — " Begotten of Kaiepa." or perhaps he will use his clan name. Jnga^i- 
tahije - — " Descendant of the Jagasi." So also at a feast or a ceremony, or a mustering 
of the neighbourhood for some warlike demonstration, when from different directions 
the clans come pouring into some central village, each contingent will arrive in 
single file led by its chief man. and those who are already assembled will greet them 
with shouts and say. " Here come the followers of Enibuja." or " the followers of 
Tembari " — whoever the leader may be. 

All the underlings of any }>articular old warrior are called (in the Sangara 
dialect) teiahoka. his " following " : thev are in fact collectivelv known by his name. 
The nearest equivalent in this language to our word ” chief " is cieho-jatrmi i. " the 
man who gives the name." i.e. the man whose name will serve to identifv all his 
followers. A similar expression is used in Wasida to signify a leader of a group, 
embo-pcni-jiivn. literally " man-big-name." 

It will be seen how readily in this simple and patriarchal organization the group 
may take its collective name from the leader or patriarch. Further, one may be 
surprised on asking who is the emho-javoari of a certain group to be given the name 
of a man who is dead. Chieftainship among the Orokaiva is so rudimentary that a 
successor may not yet. so to speak, have taken shape. But that does not matter. 

* ■■ Father's " in the cla.sdficatory scn-^c. Sonietiui?? the maternal uncle's name is used. 

- Ahije i.s a reciprocal term — grandparent or ancestor on the one hand, grandson or descendant 
on the other. 
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The group is content to be known as the followers of the dead man. This latter is 
indeed a very common phase. The clan takes its name from a leader alive or dead ; 
if he be a distinguished man his name will live after him as the collective name of 
his descendants. As the process of clan disintegration proceeds the small bodies 
which split off will take names of their own. though jierhaps retaining as well the 
original and more general name of the parent clan. Thus we find between the Opi 
and Kumtisi rivers two Aiga clans. Serugahije and Samanahu. occupvina respective 
ends of the same village. With two other clans they form a little group known as 
Hani. "VMiat is the origin or meaning of the name Hani no informant could tell me ; 
but Serugahije was admitted to be the first of the clans, from which the others had 
branched off ; and this clan had been foimded by one Seruga, an emigrant from the 
Kumusi ro these parts. The clan Samanahu, already mentioned, had been founded 
by Samana, who. it would appear, was originally a Serugahije man. 

This habit of naming the clan after its leader or ancestor is not, however, 
universal. I propose to examine a series of clans — as complete as I could make it— 
of the Aiga tribe. The terminations of the clan names will require a note. Ahije 
means " de.5cendant ” ; vhu means literally and somewhat picturesquely " the 
trunk of a tree,” much as we should .say stock ’’ ; embo means ” man ” : aim may 
mean mother,” as it does in one Orokaiva dialect, though not in that of the Aiga ; 
-ta is simply an associative or possessive suffix. 

(1) There is first a class of local names which more or less explain themselves : — 

Clan yarne. Meaning. Hcrnta. 

Angerihaiii . . (angeri means " beyond, over Lsiija, Soriho. 

yonder ” ; hani may mean 
“ friend.'^, comrades.” or. pos- 
.^iblv. ■■ tree branch ”) 

Angeriuhu . . . . . . . . . . . . Potana. Hamnna. 

Autembo . . .. means the bush, forest "). . Saga. 

Poita-uhu . . (Poita, name of a certain creek) . . Baraga.'^ 

Seva-uhu . . (seruhi, the bush ”) . . . . Sirngn. Sehi and 

Tandcfi. 

Tiri-Humusi .. (tiri, “hills,” Huiiiusi, the River Hambara, Garava. 
Kumu.si) 

(2) There i.s one solitary bird-name of which I can give no explanation ; — 

•Jega-Karenga .. (Jega(i): Ka re nga, jtaiTot) .. 1 

1 The .same heratu may beloiii to apparently unrelated elan^. 
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(3) There is, thirdly, a miscellaneous class of names, nicknames, ancestral 
names, and possibly tree names, which I cannot attempt to explain, but will only 
put down for the sake of making the list complete : — 


Clan Name. 

Airahije . . 

Ata 



Horipahij'e 
Jarutuhu 
Johari 
Koariahiie 
Komahije. . 

Xgiriahije 

(4) Lastly, there is a long list iu 

Ango-uhu. . 

Aseahije . . 

Borugaha . . 

Bove 

Eugahu . . 

Hoiiia-Xodiu'u . . 
Hojavahije 
Isugahije . . 

Jautiahije 

Jega-Juaraha 

Koropahije 

Ongoahije 

Paingoahije 

I'amanahu 

Sambei'ota 

Sauhu 

Seheo-Buje 

Sekiliu 

Seruiiahije 

Simboi’uta 

Soiiahije . . 


Heratu. 


I saga. 

Ongo. 

Embara. Kitlkiikumi, Ehe. 

Saga. 

Tamlcil. 

T atcngi. 

. Eofiiga.^ 

hich the clan name is that of a tree or plant : — 

7 

Pii'H'i'o. Asc. 

Bo/iiga.^ 

Sui'bi'n. 

. Enga 

{? a Split .stick). 

Hojava. 

Piga. 

Ja'iii. 

J aara. 

I’lh'iigl. Tambara. 

. . Ongo. 

Paingo. 

.! 'ana. Iloinbiga. 

Suiabi (a suuashed stick). 

Saha. 

. . BaJ, . 

. . S,h'. 

Tari,-a, Eln-jaljt ra . /v'L, 

. . Si/t>bara. riija , .[/a, B'Ji'atia. 

Sai'iliO. 


It seems probable that the majority of thi> la-t category, besides beiim names 
of trees or jdaiits, are names of ance.^turs as well. Xow the In rata of the clan i? at 
once plant and " ancestor," and in the tc-pical instances the names of clan and lurahi 


^ Tile same htrntu may belung to ajU'arcntlv unulated elans. 
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•vvill (.oire'pond. 14 v compariiiir tho .-second colimm {hrutu) with the tiist ((•laiLs) 
ill the ptecedin" table, we will see that thi.s is so in a large percentage of cases. On the 
whole. I think the clan and its Jn rntu come into beinu .siinultaiieouslv and in thi.s 
manner : an individual secedes from the parent clan and his family grows into an 
iiiilependent clan, taking its name from him and adopting fur its emblem the plant 
whi(.h bears the 'ame name as. or a name similar to. its founders. 

The exceptions (i.c. cvheie the clan name and In rutu do not correspond) mav be 
explained in several ways. ( 1 ) A 'ub-clan may retain the old lu rntu but take a new 
name. So the Autembo are a fugitive section of the Johari who took to the bush 
(initi) in order to avoid reprisals for a niunder. While they are known as Autembo 
thev have kept the oiiginal h.i'nin of the Johari. viz., Snfja. (2) A local branch of 
a clan mav keep its original clan name but adopt a distinctive heratii. A migrant 
section of the Simboiota still call themselves Simborota. but have assumed 
as their Jnnttn. (3) A clan may discard an old htratn. and take the synonymous pjlant 
of a new leader. Thus a very (Jd man tells me his htnifu was formerly Tmncnn 
(a varietv of taro), but nowadays it is Bari, because his sun Barigi, an ex-sergeant 
of Xative Police (made famous by C. A. W. Jlonckton) ha.s taken his place as leader 
of the clan. 


VI.— Plant Xa.mes for Human Beings. 

I mentioned at an earlier stage the frecpiency with which plant names are used 
for human beings among the Orokaiva. It is time that this statement should be 
substantiated. In the first jilace. with a people of the forest, depending on its 
products for so manv puiposes. and with such a familiar and intimate knowledge of it 
multifarious flora as no European save a botanist could possess, it may not be 
altogether surprising that they should draw upon this inexhaustible store for their 
own pjer.sonal names. 

Xame-giving customs among the Orokaiva are an interesting subject in them- 
selves. though thev cannot be treated at any length in this paper, fsiitfire it to say 
that, besides the formal names pas.sed on bv god-father.s and god-mothers, there 
are countlc'S nick-names (as we should call them) originating from some chance 
circum-tance of birth or early youth. The formal names appear to be as odd as the 
others, and have no doubt arisen in the .'ame haphazard manner. 3Iost personal 
names permit of interpretation, and provided their owners or their owners parents 
are present, the interpretation will often recall some homely anecdote of childhood. 
But. however thev mav have arisen, plant nanres form a large proportion of them. 
In a random li-t (two serie.s of men who submitted themselves for physical measure- 
ment) we find 'Uch names as Half-cooked. Shell. Lizard. Pus. Cry-baby, to Stretch, 
to iMi'S with the S;iear. Wet. Roasted, and so on. But by far the largest categorv 
i.s that of plant names. In a list of b7 names (13 of which were not interpretable 
thev adifed up to 13 or dfi per cent. 
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YII. — The Heratl' as Badge. 

[a) The Ust of XcurJg Sgnongnioiis Herat a. 

As only a proportion of men have actual plant names, it is obvious that not 
evervone can have a synonvmous herata. There is. howe\-er. an important considera- 
tion which does much to remove this difficuitv. ^Vlthough a man ha' not a plant 
name, nevertheless some plant with a name resemhluig hi', will be made to stand for 
him. The instance of the altered Jit rata. B'h i (p. 420) is a case in point. Barnji. as 
far as I know, is not the name of a plant : but Ban is a sufficient approximation, 
and will do for the htrata of Barigi's clan. So we have Para a^ herata for the clan 
Pure, and AatJen for the clan Amlere, their owners laving stress on the difference in 
pronunciation. Again, for the clan Samberota (named from the plant Sahihero). 
we have Samhi. the flattened stick {ride )>. 4o9). 

[Y’e even find a closely related variety of plant made to do service for the proper 
herata, though it has an entirely different name. Thus the tree Br„o/„a nray be 
a substitute for Samaa'i of the Samanahu (Binandele branch) : Oiaba for Piri of 
Piri-bijari : Poqcra for Jsc (both varieties of Job's Tears) of the Aseahije.] 

AVhat with the frequent occurrence of plant names and this convenient possibility 
of using as Jarata a jilant that is only nearly synonvmous. it is hardly impossible 
that anv and every Orokaiva should have his plant-emblem. 

(b) The liidiridiial Herata. 

This brings us to the individual plant-emblem, which has already been touched 
on here and there. The matter does not require a long consideration, for it will be 
obvious that the principle of the imlividual plant-emblem will be precisely the same 
as that of the clan plant-emblem : indeed, in all typical cases the latter has come into 
being as an individual emblem. One sometimes finds a man living as a member of 
a clan and owning its herata. Imt at the .same time boasting a private sign for himself. 
"We have seen a man Euga of the Jega-Juaraha {herata, Jiutra) setting up a anferari 
of Eiiga wood {ride p. 416) ; and two members of the Pure clan distingui'hing them- 
selves by the synonymous plants of their grandparents or parent.s. In the Binandele 
clan of Diriu is a man Tainii. who. besides the feather of the blue pigeon {Dina). 
has a h' rata of his own. viz., tai. a root. Xu doubt the )'igeon feather is not alwavs 
at hand ; but the root of any plant placeil conspicuously on the track is enough to 
show his friends that Tainii has pa.ssed by. 

(f) Sa/iiiiairg on the Herata a.e a Badtje. 

It remains to say .'omethiiig more of the he rat a as a badge or identitv-token. and 
lastlv to discuss its bearing on the que'tion of toteinism. 

Of the three main ii.'cs of the Jarafa previously describeil. viz. (1) as an Identitv- 
token : (2) as a ;\Iark of Individual Abstinence ; (3) as the aattr'iri. or Village Tabu- 
post. the last will 'ceiu tolercd)ly clear. The itaUran .staiicU as a 'vmbol of the dead 
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man in whose behalf the tabu is imposed. Formerly it may have been something 
more than a formal symbol of the dead — in fact, a crude image. This association 
between the wooden post and the dead man which it represents is strengthened bv 
using his particular namesake tree ; then, besides other associations, the two have 
this important bond between them — a common name. 

The second use remains somewhat obscure, though it has this in common with 
that of the naterari, that in both the heratu is really a tabu sign. 

The first use. however, is the fundamental one. The heratu is a badge ; and it 
is a badge by virtue of the fact that it bears the same name (or nearly the same name) 
as the man or men it represents. We may therefore call it a svnonvmous badge. 
A man named Waiwa once explained the matter to me thus : “ You white men,’’ he 
said. “ have your books. If you went to your friend's garden and took his taro, you 
would write your name in the book, and when he came and saw your name there 
he wo’old be content, knowing that his taro had been taken by a friend. But the 
Yew Guinea man cannot write his name on paper, so he leaves his name behind him in 
another fashion. I should look about me.” he said. " and find some tree with a name 
like ■' Waiwa.’ break off a branch of it. and leave it by the broken taro tops. Then my 
friend, the ot\-ner of the garden, would say. ‘ Aha I Waiwa is welcome tomy taro.’ ” 

In the article referred to at the beginning of this paper, viz., " The Movements 
of the Tiibes of the Mambare Division of Xorthern Papua ” (Chinnery and Beaver), 
there is an interesting anecdote, still well remembered in the region of which it is told. 
The Binanclelt. led by a man Waia, had been raiding on the river Gira, and searching 
for their real enemies had in error attacked the Yema tribe, killed the chief, and 
captured a youth. Jiani. For this imhappy mistake Waia expresses his sorrow, and 
desires that Kewatai. the absent son of the chief, be .sent on a visit to the Binandele 
countrv in order to effect reconciliation and alliance. 

" Then Waia said. ‘ My name is M'aia : can you remember this name 1 ’ 
-liani replied, ‘ Yes ; we call this tree (pointuig to a certain tree called Warawa 
in Binandele) Waia.’ The chief then cut off a piece of the bark, and gave it to 
Jiani for remembrance, and told him to put it in Kewatai’s house, and to tell 
him that he (Waia) was sorry.’’ 

"When Kewatai does visit the Binandele country, it is only by remembering the name 
of Waia that he save' himself from being eaten. 

In such Uses as the'e the heratu is something more primitive than a pictograph 
— it is a verv material svmbol. a sort of vegetable signature. 

YIII. — The Heratu as Totem. 

Throughout thi^ paper I have avoided the word ■' totem,” miiig in preference 
the non-committal, if awkward, phrase. " plant-emblem.” I may now review the 
evidence which might have justified the use of the former term. 
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(!) The herafti i.s normally connected with a definite social group, viz., the clan 
(though sometimes with the individual and his immediate family). 

(2) The clan is usually exoganiou.s in practice, though hy no means strictly 
.so (p. 407). 

(3) The clan commonly, in the typical case always, takes its name from the 
h rntu. or, more strictly, is synonymous with the heritn {vide (5) ). 

(4) The clan uses its heratu first and foremost a.s a badge. 

(-5) The heratu is called an ancestor (though the Orokaiva does not really believe 
that his ancestor can be a plant or tree). 

Thus far. it would seem, the tierafn has conformed very nearly to the tenets of 
totemism. It remains to be considered whether the clan possesses any niagico- 
religious sentiment for its heratu such as typically unites the group and its totem. 

The evidence is here somewhat conflicting. Generally speaking, the plant- 
emblem (except as naterari) is treated with no semblance of respect or reverence. 
In clearing the bush a man will fell his heratu-tvee without a thought ; if it bear 
edible fruit, like Juiiga. the wild fig. he will eat it ; if it be. as in one case it is. Aiube 
or sago, he will not forswear one of his principal means of subsistence. There is a 
large clan, the Umondaha. one of whose heratu is nothing more nor less than water. 

In one or two instances, however, informants have claimed that they will not cut 
down their own tree ; but such are distinctly exceptional. Xo case has come to light 
of a useful heratu which its owner will not use. With the rare hm\-heratu the case 
is almost the same. A Diriu man, ex-constable, avers that he has shot many a Diriu 
(blue pigeon) for his master, and would be only too glad to shoot and eat another 
if I will lend him a gun. Perhaps at first he was like the other who " sighed as a 
member of the cockatoo totem but obeyed as a policeman." but his scruples are long 
since gone, if he ever had any. A man whose subsidiary heratu is the bird Komhu. 
.says that, while he would not hesitate to kill it (if he could get near it) he would 
still refrain from eating it. It is apparently for reasons of sentiment alone that he 
would not eat it. for he declares there would be no evil eft'ects upon him if he did 
(as I believe he might) vield to the temptation. 

On the other hand, however, a man of the Bamiai-unji. or children of the eagle- 
hawk. who use one of its speckled feathers for their mark, avers that he would neither 
kill nor eat the bird ; and further, volunteeis that if a Batujin fledgling, beinu caught 
and kept in the village, were to die. it wouhl not be eaten or thrown away, but buried. 
Lastly, there is one isolated note which may have some signihcance. The bird Hiuxwo 
(mentioned on p. 4Ub) belongs e.specially to a certain man Erupa. Should its crv be 
heard near the village, the people would say. ” Erupa will be successful in the hunt 
to-day." 

In passing I may mention a [mint of some interc'-t. Among the Orokaiva there 
are certain strict rules of etiquette between relatives bv marriaue (particularlv 
between the man anrl his [)arents-in-law). exempliheil bv a very strict name-avoidance. 
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XoM; althougli a man will cut down his own /n’caiM-tree without mercy, he will 
hesitate to do the same with a tree that happens to bear the name of his atovo or 
intboti. i.e. his father-in-law or his mother-in-law, and may request one of his com- 
panions in the clearing to fell this particular tree for him. Similarly he will not eat 
any food, animal or vegetable, which happens to be synonymous with either of his 
parents-in-law. Xow this rule is based on sentiment — there are no magico-religious 
sanctions to it — and where a similar tabu is observed with regard to the heratu, we 
may probably assume that this is likewise no more than a sentimental avoidance. 

The foregoing evidence has been set down for what it is worth. On the whole, 
there would appear to be no very special regard for the heratn, though here and there 
will crop up a strong manifestation of such regard. It may not be surprising that this 
is relatively more marked in the few cases of birds than in those of the usual botanic 
heratu, because the former, with their more definite personality, are in themselves 
likelier objects of regard than the latter. 

In fine, it is of little consequence whether the plant-emblem be called a totem or 
not ; it will be obvious that it is very much like one. There is in my own mind little 
doubt as to how the system came into being. The heratu is a synomnnous badge 
for the leader of the clan, and through him for the group to which he gives his name. 
It has been maintained that totemism was evolved in more ways than one. This, at 
least, is one feasible way. llore thorough-going totems may well enough have sprung, 
like the plant-emblems of the Orokaiva, not from communal nicknames, but from 
names, and furthermore, from individual names. The thesis of the present paper 
may be summarized very briefly : the clan heratu originates from the individual 
heratu of its leader or ancestor, and the individual heratu is some plant which serves 
as a token of identity because it bears the name of its owner. 
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AUA ISLAND : ETHXOGEAPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FEATURES OF 
A SOUTH SEA PAGAN SOCIETY. 

[With Plates XXXIII-XXXVIII.] 

By George Laxe Fox Pitt-Rivers. 

1. Ixtroductory and Historical. 

Perhaps fey regions of the Pacific inOte attention to a greater number of unsolved 
ethnological problems or tempt one more to theorize on the origin and wanderings 
of peoples than the Bismarck Archipelago, the group lying north-east of New Guinea, 
which includes New Britain. New Ireland. Lavongai (New Hanover), the Admiralty 
Islands. and a number of outlying groups composed of islands ranging in size from 
New Britain to tiny coral atolls. Some rise precipitously out of the sea to heights 
of several thousand feet, others are flat coral reefs, sometimes built on submerged 
volcanoes that scarcely rise a few feet above sea-level. 

These islands are inhabited by many different racial stocks and racial blends, 
broadly distingui.shed as Papuan. Melanesian. Polynesian, and Micronesian. 

If we follow a commonly held and plausible theory we may suppose that shortly 
before our Era a Caucasoid Proto-Polynesian race, migrating from Eastern India, 
moved eastwards into the Malav Archipelago, where they mingled with Proto- 
Malavans who had migrated south from the mainland of Asia. When this Malavo- 
Polvnesian stock migrated further east into the present home of the Ptilynesian 
peoples they are likely to have taken a route by Borneo and the Celebes, north of 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. As thev skirted the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. detached elements, either wearied of travel or blown south off their course, 
mav have settled on some of the northern islands of the Archipelago, forming at 
different times little Malayo-Polynesian pockets, .sometimes preserving in greater 
purity their stock, and sometimes becoming absorbed by the Melanesian or still 
earlier Papuasian inhabitants. 

In some such way we must try to account for the inhabitants of two small 
coral islands that lie north-west of the Archipelago. The inhabitants of these two 
i-slands. Wuwuloo and Aua. pre.sent a marked contrast in physical appearance, 
culture, and language, to the natives of surrounding groups and islands. 

Aua. the subject of our study, lies about twenty miles to the north-east of her 
sister island. Wuwuloo. more familiarly known as Maty Island. On most maps the 

2 F 2 
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smaller and less well-known island loses her identity, and the two are together shown 
as the Maty Islands. 

Alia is a flat low-lying island (lat. 1" 42' S.. long. 142'^ ;jU' E.). about 
two miles across from east to west, with a total area of 3.380 acres. Her palm- 
fringed shore is surrounded by coral reefs, which rise precipitouslv out of such deep 
water that it is impossible to anchor off them. 

Of the two islands. Aua presented in 1921. the vear of my visit, a better held 
for ethnographical investigation than her sister island. Until a few years ago her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from European contamination their 
culture, their language, and their stock. The solitary pioneer white settler, living 
in the bosom of his native family, can be absolved from the charge of contributing 
to that fatal disturbance of their cultural equilibrium at the hands of missionarv, 
trader, planter or offlcial. which has brought about the depopulation of so many 
islands and extingirished so many native cultures in the Pacific. Not that Aua 
had not suffered, like almost every other island in the Archipelago, from that complex 
of causes initiated by the European invasion. She. too. had sufl'ered from the shock 
of contact with a strange, irre.sistible white race, whose members had made occasional 
short predatory landings on her .shores, which served to remind the natives of their 
impotence to resist a power ever threatening to overwhelm them. Thi,is, while they 
had so far avoided an invasion of alien indentured native labourers under white 
masters, they seemed to suffer from a prescience of the fate that was in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aua islanders knew little of the world beyond 
the shores of Wunndoo. they knew no language but their own, and their blood 
remained almost untouched by foreign admixture, either European or from the 
surrounding Melanesian groups. Here. then, we had an opportunity of studying 
a highly developed Stone-Age culture, as yet but slightly contaminated by direct 
contact with Europeans. 

The two Islands. Aua and Wuwuloo, were discovered in 1545 by Ortis de Eetes. 
the Spanish navigator, who named New Guinea and sailed in the Sait J nan under the 
orders of Philip II. The earlie.st mention of these islands occurs as a brief reference 
to their discoverv bv de Ketes in the chronicle of A. de Herrera, published at Madrid 
in 1615. 

t)n 19th September. 1767. Carteret, the British navigator sailing in the Sirallotc, 
sighted Aua. and named her Durour. after one of his shift's otficers. 

The same day he visited Wuwuloo ami noted the similarity in the design of 
the dug-out canoes from the two i.slands (PI. XXXIII, Fig. 1). During tliis 
voyage he discovered Xinigo (Exchecfuer Group). 

Ill 1817 Captain Bristow, with Sir Andrew Hammond, lamled at Wuwuloo. 
which he named Tiizer I.-'land on account of the ferocious character of the natives. 

In the ’nineties the German Xew Guinea Company started to establish trading 
stations in the M'estern Islands, and in lM93 sent a recruiting schooner. Eahil, 
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round the Archipelago. .She visited Wmvuloo and Aua, where the Danish skipper 
obtained a number of trophies and curios : some of these eventually found their way 
to Berlin and the British Museum. 

The next visitor to these islands. CajAain Ander.sen. brought a Dane. Schielkopf 
liy name, who tried to establish a trading station for copra and shell at MTiwuloo. 
His roughness with the natives led to his being murdered and his station burned down 
within three weeks of his landing. 

Parkinson, the author of Dreizig Jakre in tier Siid-See. paid a brief visit to the two 
islands in 1899. ami devote<l seventeen pages, of not cj^uite accurate description, 
to them in his book. 

A tradiirg station was eventually established on Wuwuloo in 1900. A plantation 
was started and a number of indentured native.s from other districts were sent to it. 
Aua. owing to its smaller size and smaller commercial attraction, escaped a similar 
large invasion, though in 1903 two voung Germans with twelve New Ireland and 
Buka boys were sent to establish a trading station there. The names of these two 
were Matthies and Reiniers. The natives received them with suspicion, and very 
.soon told them to leave the island. 

Then ensued a period of desultory warfare in which the natives were on two 
occasions beaten off the station with rifle tire. 

After this nothing more happened until Matthies, who by this time was down 
with malaria, was taken away by a calling schooner. During his absence his partner. 
Reimers. was suddenly attacked by the natives and killed and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

IVhen Matthies eventually returned with a handful of armed New Britain 
boys he found that the whole of one clan district. Biiarufu. which had led the war 
against the white men. had taken to their big war canoes and had sailed for the 
Ninigo Islands. The total population of the island must at that time have been 
close upon 2.000 natives. The Biiarufu clan, who sailed awavto escape the revenge 
of the white men. numbered about 90i> men. women, and children. 

The expedition succeeded in reaching the tiny island of Mann (Alison Island), 
but after a few days left it. owing to lack of food. They were caught in a storm ; 
between 600 and 700 perished in the .sea. Only four canoes escaped ; two of these, 
containing about 100 natives, succeeded in reaching Wuwuloo, and two canoes, 
containing 10 men and 65 women and children, eventually found their wav back 
to Aua. 

After this tragedy the natives gradually became reconciled to Matthies. who 
had learnt their language, and gave him in marriage the last big chief's {pitala) 
daughter. For eighteen years this solitary white man lived on the island like a 
native chief, on the very best terms with the people. 

In 1906 Hellwig. a German oflicial and author of a book about the Western 
Island', spent a week on the island to collect ethnological trophies. 
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smaller and less well-known island loses her identity, and the two are together shown 
as the Maty Islands. 

Ana is a flat low-lving island (lat. 42' S.. long. 142" 50' E.). about 
two miles across from east to west, with a total area of -‘5.380 acres. Her palm- 
fringed shore is surroimded hv coral reefs,, which rise precipitously out of such deep 
water that it is impossible to anchor off them. 

Of the two islands, Aua pre.sented in 1921. the year of my visit, a better field 
for ethnographical investigation than her sister island. Until a few years ago her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from European contamination their 
culture, their language, and their stock. The solitary pioneer white settler, living 
in the bosom of his native family, can be absolved from the charge of contributing 
to that fatal disturbance of their cultural equilibrium at the hands of missionary, 
trader, planter or official, which has brought about the depopulation of so many 
islands and extinguished so manv native cultures in the Pacific. Xot that Aua 
had not suffered, like almost every other island in the Archipelago, from that complex 
of causes initiated by the European invasion. She, too, had suffered from the shock 
of contact with a strange, irresistible white race, whose members had made occasional 
short predatory landings on her shores, which served to remind the natives of their 
impotence to resist a power ever threatening to overwhelm them. Thqs, while they 
had so far avoided an invasion of alien indentirred native labourers under white 
masters, they seemed to suffer from a prescience of the fate that was in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aua islanders knew little of the world beyond 
the shores of ’Wuwuloo. they knew no language but their own. and their blood 
remained almost untouched by foreign admixture, either European or from the 
surrounding Melanesian groups. Here, then, we had an opportunity of studying 
a highly developed Stone-Age culture, as yet but slightly contaminated by direct 
contact with Europeans. 

The two islands. Aua and M'uwuloo, were discovered in 1540 by Ortis de Eetes. 
the Spanish navigator, who named Xew Guinea and sailed in the San J nan under the 
orders of Philip II. The earliest mention of these islands occurs as a brief reference 
to their discoverv bv de Retes in the chronicle of A. de Herrera, published at iladrid 
in 1615. 

On 19th September. 1767. Oarteret. the Briti.--h navigator sailing in the Sindloir, 
siffhted Aua. and named her Durour. after one of his ship s officers. 

The same dav he visited M'uwuloo and noted the similarity in the design of 
the dug-out canoes from the two islands (PI. XXXIII. Fig. 1). During this 
vovage he discovered Xinigo (Exchecjuer Group). 

In 1817 Captain Bristow, with Sir Andrew Hammond, landed at M'uwuloo. 
whh-h he named Tiser Island on account of the ferocious character of the native'. 

In the ’nineties the German Xew Guinea Companv started to establish trading 
stations in the Mestern Islands, and in 1893 sent a recruiting schooner. Eahil, 
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routid the Archipelago. She visit e<l Wiiwuloo and Aua, where the Danish skipper 
obtained a number of trophies and curios ; some of these eventually found their way 
to Berlin and the British Museum. 

The next visitor to these islands. Captain Ander.sen. brought a Dane. Schielkopf 
by name, who tried to establish a trading station for copra and shell at M’u^mloo. 
His roughness with the natives led to his being murdered and his station burned down 
within three weeks of his landing. 

Parkinson, the author of Drehig Jahre in der Sihl-Scc. paid a brief visit to the two 
islands in 1S99. and devoted seventeen pages, of not quite accurate description, 
to them in his book. 

A trading station was eventually established on MTiwvdoo in 19tMt. A plantation 
was started and a number of indentured natives from other districts were sent to it. 
Aua. owing to its smaller size and smaller commercial attraction, escaped a similar 
large invasion, though in 1903 two young Germans with twelve New Ireland and 
Buka boys were sent to establish a trading station there. The names of these two 
were Matthies and Reimers. The natives received them with sinspicion. and very 
soon told them to leave the island. 

Then ensued a period of desultory warfare in which the natives were on two 
occasions beaten off the station with rifle tire. 

After this nothing more happened until Matthies. who by this time was down 
with malaria, was taken away by a calling schooner. During his absence his partner, 
Reimers. was suddenly attacked by the natives and killed and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

When Matthies eventually returned with a handful of armeil New Britain 
boys he found that the whole of one clan district. Biiarufu, which had led the war 
against the white men. had taken to their big war canoes and had sailed for the 
Ninigo I.slands. The total population of the island must at that time have been 
close upon 2.000 natives. The Biiarufu clan, who sailed awavto escape the revenge 
of the white men, numbered about 900 men. women, and children. 

The expedition succeeded in reaching the tiny island of Manu (Alison Island), 
but after a few days left it. owing to lack of food. Thev were caught in a storm ; 
between 600 and 700 perished in the sea. Duly four canoes escaped : two of these, 
containing about lOO natives, succeeded in reaching IVuwuloo, and two canoes, 
containing 10 men and 65 women and children, eventuallv found their way back 
to Aua. 

After this tragedy the natives gradually became reconciled to Matthies. who 
had learnt their language, and gave him in marriage the last big chief's (puala) 
daughter. For eighteen years this solitary white man lived on the island like a 
native chief, on the very best terms with the people. 

In 1906 Hellwig. a German official and author of a hook about the 'Western 
Islands, spent a week on the island tc) collect ethnological trophies. 
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The next visitor to stay was a Swedish writer. Count Morner.i He spent in 1913 
some months in the Western Islands, of which one week was spent on Aua. He 
translated some of the folk-lore of the island into Swedish. 

The natives of Aua and Wuwuloo are usually referred to as Microiiesians. Park- 
inson, in using that term, describes them as a branch of the Malavo-Pohmesian race. 
In their folk-lore they have apparently no tradition of anv migration nor of anv 
former racial home which might suggest that they migrated south from Micronesia. 
We may avoid confusion by classifving them loosely as derived from Proto-Malavo- 
Polynesian stock. Parkinson s description of their phvsical appearance gives a vivid 
enough idea of their characteristics. He writes : I shall not be far wronw if I 
identify the people of the two islands as a branch of the far-flung South Sea stock 
of the Malayo-Polynesian race, and moreover that part of it which stands nearest 
to what we generally call ’ Microiiesian." The complexion is that of the Samoan — 
a light brown — the hair is straight, or crisp or curly ; the physiognomy is pleasing, and 
in a number of individuals of a regularity which could claim comparison with our 
own European .standards of beauty. The men are slightly built . and of middle height ; 
the women are in all respects smaller, but have usually, that is to say in their youth, 
shapely, well-rounded figures and well-formed, exceptionally neat, hands and feet.^ 
(PI. XXXIV, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

■■ The face is distinguished chiefly by the slight prominence of the cheek-bones 
and the oblique setting of the eyes. Some of the natives have these characteristics 
so well marked that one might easily mistake them for Malays. 

■■ The eyes are lively and intelligent, and the whole appearance betokens a high 
grade of intellectual capacity. The movements are cpiick. and the speech is accent- 
uated by the gestures of the arms and hands.” 

While generally well developed from the waist upwards, they tend to fall away 
below, legs and thighs being poorly developed. The women are narrow-hi])ped. 
A series of measurements taken of 32 adult males and 32 adult females gave me the 
average height of males. 5 feet 1| inches, females 4 feet lO-J- inches. 

The language is allied to the Polvnesian root language. There are slight 
dialectical differences in the three Aua districts. Manv words are variants of 
Samoan words, e.g. a species of swamp tom. somewhat similar to the plant known at 
Aua as wula. is known in Xuguria and Xukumanu as pnlahn. and in Samoa as pnht. 
Fish in Aua and Wuwuloo is nia, and in Samoa ki. In Aua an ear is alia, in Samoa 
talinga. A canoe in Aua is va. and in Samoa rda. 

2. Social Sv.stem. 

The Lsland was divided into three sectors — Gala in the Xorth-West. Laroaro 
in the South-West, and Biiarufu in the East, each with its complement of little 

‘ Momer. Arafis Tropklca Ar., Stockholm, 1914. 

’ “ Gut ausgebildete extreraitiiten und ungemcin zierliche Hiinde und Fusse. " 
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straggling hamlets along the shore. Each district had its own puala or head chief. 
These pualas lived in patriarchal fashion with their wives and families in their hamlets 
or puala stations. (Fig. 1.) 

Unlike the social organization of the commoners, which was matrilocal and 
matrilineal. the puala chieftainship was hereditary in strict line of descent from 
father to son. The puala-ship became extinct when there was no son to succeed his 
father. In former times, when pualas had many wives, there was seldom a lack of 
heirs. After the disaster of 1904 and the extinction of the powerfid Baarufu clan, 
the population rapidly declined and the puala chieftainship in the three districts 
became extinct. The last and most powerful of the pualas was the chief of tlie 



Biiarufu sector, who on his death-bed had ordered the killing of the white trader, 
which lead to the disaster of 1904. The Baarufu settlement, which is now extinct, 
was the most ])opulous and its people the most warlike on the island. The houses 
have disappeared. Nothing now remains e.xcept the water-holes. Formerlv it 
boasted of the finest puala house on the island, with carved rafters inside. 

Under the puala or supreme chief each hamlet had over it a minor executive 
chief called pdavi. Though also a hereditary caste, succession in the pdari line was 
less strict, neither was descent so strictly patrilineal as among the pualas. but some- 
times followed the matrilineal system of the commoners. Claims to succession were 
also less dependent on descent than on power, popularitv. and expertness in the arts 
of peace and war. The final decision in choosing a successor to the deceased pdavi 
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would formei'lv have rested with the ptiaJa, who would, in place of choosing the direct 
heir of a pda id. often endorse the claims of some prominent member of a class of 
technical experts or craftsmen known as anu-ana. This would occur particidarly 
when the heir to the pda id wa.s considered too young or too weak or unpopular. 

When a matter of great importance was to be decided, or upon the death of a 
chief, a council of the leading men would be called. Little accurate information 
was obtained about the details and procedure of these councils. Xative informants 
were verv reticent about them. One took place upon the death of an old puaid soon 
after mv landing. Matters relating to the obsec[uies and the succession were decided. 

The anii-ann. constitute a class of skilled experts in the various aits and crafts 
of war and peace ;. thev acted as warrior leaders in the field, as makers of all the best 
speais and fighting weapons, as builders of houses and of canoes, anil as agricultural 
experts. They formed a class of great influence and prestige in the community, they 
accepted orders from the chief, and directed labour in all communal under- 
takings. 

There were formerly female magicians or witches (funari). The last surviving 
one. an old woman of seventy, died just after my arrival. They were consulted 
about illness, and foretold the future. Their magic was apparently invariably of a 
beneficent nature. 

Descent among the commoners is stiictly matrilineal and matiilccal. Each 
matrilocal family owns a group of houses of different t^^jes, each type dedicated 
to a different use. The principal or living-houses were the vanioa. These alone 
contained cooking .stone hearths ; here all the cooking is done in neat little pandanus- 
leaf baskets. The vanioa also contain a square wooden bed on short legs, a smoke-box 
where sharks' flesh was dried and smoked, and a long bench running along the side 
of the hut. The ura. or unmarried boys’ house, usually smaller than the others, 
contained nothing but a plank bed. The /'»/". or unmarried girls' houses, are dis- 
tinguished bv the high entrance reached by two or three pile steps. The.se houses 
sometimes contained smoke-boxes. They were also used for storing the fighting 
spears. The same word vafu is used to denote equally the unmarried girls house 
or the village as a whole. Each group of houses wouhl also have one or more open- 
sided shelters or bu.sh huts (toro), and at least one provisions-store on piles (I'd’r). By 
the shore are situated the canoe-houses (pufc) (Fig. 2). 

Among the commoners, and sometimes, though not invariably, among the pdavi, 
a woman after marriage remains with her own family, who assign to her. if possible, 
one of the ranioa. The husband after marriage also remains with his own. that is 
his mother’s, family. In his wife’s house he is only a visitor. He neither lives nor 
eats in his wife’s house. 

All property, except in the case of chiefs, passes by female heritage. M hile 
this system of mother-right influences kin.ship. de.scent and property, it does not 
impair the executive of the men in their ii.se of property. Family property, such as 
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coconut plantations, bread-fruit trees, wida-holes. fish-lioles on the coral reefs, and 
canoes, in fact ever\-tliing outside the woman's domain — the home, though held in 
the name of the matrilineal family, are under the control of the men. the mother's 
brother or eldest son. 


3. Marriage. 

Ana marriages are accompanied by very little ceremonv ; there are no rites, no 
long-drawn-out feastings, nor ceremonious entry of the bride into the bridegroom's 
house. Courtship, as we understand it, does not exist. Every unmarried girl is free 
to receive her lover, but the relationship does not necessarily implv a desire to many. 

After due consideration and ample opportunity of putting to the test the 
marital qualities of his prospective wife, the prospective husband broaches the subject 
with his own family. The merits or demerits of his choice are thoroughly thrashed 
out over betel-nut and lime. 

If the verdict is in favour of the match, a feast -dish (potea) is made and carried 
along to the family of the girl. Acceptance of the potea by the girl's family constitutes 
a formal ratification of the marriage. If the proposal is not favourably received, 
the potea would be returned without further comment, and negotiations would 
be at an end unless the pdavi’s, or in the old days the puala's. assistance had been 
enlisted on the boy's behalf. If the young man's family had secured the support 
and approval of the pdavi to a match the latter's wish would be promulgated, and 
that would decide the matter. 

'When the marriage is agreed upon the question of the accommodation of the 
couple arises. Ana marriage is matrilocal in a peculiar way. The husband sleeps 
in the house provided by his wife's family, but he still retains his own home in his 
mother's family, his female relatives still cook for him and provide his mid-day meal. 
The wife, whether she belongs to another village or to her husband's, remains a 
member of her own faniilv, who provide, if available, a vanioa for her, where she brings 
up her children. 

Her husband never becomes master of his wife's house, where he is only a visitor. 
He is seldom seen in his wife's house during the day. but he may join her for the 
evening meal, and he may bring presents of ivida (swamp taro) or fish he has 
caught, but it is not his concern who eats it ; in his wife's house he has little to 
say. 

A man works in his own familv i/-«/a-holes. M'hen he marries, however, he 
usually works an additional irulu-hole for his wife ; this would not belong to his 
wife's family. When he has reported his intention of marrying to his pdavi he is 
given an additional ivida-hole to work. 

It is very rarely that a commoner ever brings his wife to his own house, though 
he may temporarily borrow her assistance to help his female relatives in preparing 
the food for a feast or for some special occasion : should he bring his wife to his house 
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for any other reason it would be keenly resented bv the female portion of his own 
family. I learnt of only one instanee where such a thing had been done recently, 
but the arrangement did not last long. Tavi-Tavi. of the village of Tarre. had shown 
favour to her male admirers in a way that incensed her husband. Rena. who. in 
order to keep a closer eye on her. brought her to his own village. Papuapu. much to 
the indignation of his sisters and his aunt. In less than four months Tavi-Tavi 
returned to Tarre again. 

In contrast to the matrilocal and matrilineal system of the commoners. pualaF 
wives and. less invariably, the wives of piiavi'^ lived in their husband's house or 
in the puala's hamlet. Only the principal piiala's wives, in the davs before the 
increasing deficit of women made polygvny impracticable, lived in the p/uda hamlet ; 
a few secondary or additional wives remained in their own villages until their labour 
was wanted for some special occasion in the puala hamlet. 

Pdacis tended to follow patrilineal descent like the pnalas. If the puaci's 
children were brought up in his mother's village the pdaii would send for the son 
who was to succeed him. when he was of suitable age. and bring him up in 
his own home ; the boy would then inherit his father's as well as his mother's 
interest. 

IVe find a parallel co-existence of matrilineal and patrilineal kinship in the 
same community among the Ewe-speaking people of Dahomey, the upper clashes 
adopting the male and the lower the female descent.^ 

Formerly there was another circumstance in which wives were brought to their 
husband's houses ; the men of the powerful Baarufu district, after an expedition 
into the (,)ala or Laroaro districts, would occasionally carry off women and take 
them back to their own villages. These irregular ■' marriages by capture " were 
neither a recognized part of the social system nor of long duration : stolen women 
were soon allowed to return to their own districts. 

Polvgynv among the commoners was invariably of the sororial type. A man 
might simultaneously marry two sisters, who would, of course, inhabit the same house. 

Divorce was rare and was marked by little formality. A man merelv intimated 
his intention of not returning to his wife's house, reporting the matter to the paari. 
Similarly a woman could divorce herself by telling her husband she did not want him 
back again. 

It is taboo for a man to mention the name of. or converse with, his wife's 
mother; similarly a woman cannot mention the name of. or converse with, her 
husband's father. 

There is no exogamy : a man may marry any woman not of the first degree of 
affinity, i.e. his mother or his sister. Marriage between a man and his brother's 
or his sister's daughter is considered quite .suitable. 

’ Cf. A. B. Ellis, Ewt-Speuking Peoples, p. 177. . 
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4. Obsequies axd Eschatology. 

The death of Liiomai. the piiavi who ruled over Oala. was an event of great 
iniportance to the whole island. 4Vhen a chief dies his canoes are broken up and 
the trees in his plantation cut down. Luomai's wrecked canoe, planted in the 
ground a few yards from where his body lay. remained for many weeks the only 
memorial to mark the site. (PL XXXV.) 

The interment took place with very little ceremony. Before .sunset on the 
day of his death the chief was wrapped in a blanket and placed in a shallow grave 
hastilv dug just in front of his canoe-house on the shore. "With him were buried 
two boxes filled with small personal belongings, lime gourds, carved sticks, a few 
weapons and knives [afu and palele) and a few ornaments. In addition to his own 
personal effects everv man and woman in the island brought some object ; most of 
them brought a loin-cloth, which was buried with the pciavi. Similarly, when a 
commoner dies each member of his family brings some object to be buried with him. 
While the body lies in the house women keep up a continuous wailing, men go off 
to the chiefs plantation and gather quantities of betel-nut and avoiia (the leaf eaten 
with betel-nut), which they chew incessantly as they sit about in groups discussing 
their bereavement. 

In the absence of pualas Luond was the most influential paari of the island ; 
his authority was recognized in Laroaro as well as in the district of Oala. On this 
account he received certain marks of respect appropriate to a p}iaJa. 

The most sacred objects on the island were the remaining chains of .shell (a 
shell resembling a small cowrie) which were the regalia of the pualas. These " puala 
chains. '' (tzulai) were worn only by the wives or daughters of pualas. The remaining 
tzulai were carefullv preserved by the head apura ; the apura were a secret society 
to which we shall refer again. These sacred objects were put into the pdavi's grave 
to be removed later. (PI. XXXVI. Fig. 1.) 

After death the spirit of a Aua man or woman joins the habitations of their 
departed ancestors. Each Aua family has its own appointed place of departed 
spirits ; there the spirits continue to lead an existence very similar to their earthly 
one. There are manv dozens of submarine hamlets inhabited by departed spirits 
which lie along the reef or at the bottom of the sea off the coasts of Aua and 
Wuwuloo. Manv Aua men have their spirit homes off M uwuloo. while M uwuloo 
men have chosen spots off Aua. Luomai's paradise was off the east point of 
Wuwuloo. The same tvpes of houses are built in the spirit world, the same type 
of hard eaten, and sindlar occupations pursued. All become rejuvenated in the 
spirit world. The women become young and more beautiful and are numerous, 
food is abundant and easilv procured, coconut- and betel-nut-palms supply their 
needs. The spirit people are continuously being entertained with feastings. songs 
and dances. Canoes in the .spirit world float below the water, bottom uppermost, 
above the spirit hamlets, so canoeists sit head downwards in their canoes. The 
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old funari (witclies) alone do not undergo a rejuvenescence in the spirit world, hut 
although they remain old their magical powers hecome greatly enhanced. Since the 
funari only acq^uire their powers on earth as they grow old. and these powers 
increase with age. it follows that to become young girls again in the after- world would 
involve a loss of influence. 

The spirits of departed pualas rule over the spirit world, and often visit the 
scenes of their earthly glory. Their own puala stations on Ana remain in perpetuity 
their chief visiting places, and although with the death of a puala his houses would 
be pulled down and others built for his successor, his li-'er (provisions' house) was 
preserved. The her of a long-dead and powerfid puala remained in Pirgur in Laroaro. 
Into this food-house, olierings of coconuts, fish and a potea (feast-dish) were placed 
annually by members of his family group after the gathering of coconuts. Until 
the prescribed date all coconuts that fell in " Roval " Pirgur were tabu and must 
not be touched or removed from the spot where they lay. or be cleared away if thev 
fell in the path. 

Anio, the great mysterious spirit which controls or influences all natural 
phenomena, and sometimes appears in animal or human shape, and whose voice 
may sometimes be heard at night giving warning of approaching death or disaster, 
seems to have been the great sire of the first pualas and the originator of the race. 

5. Festivities .\xd the Secret Order of ■'ApuR.t." 

The great annual festival occurs about the beginning of October, when the trade 
winds change and the coconuts have been gathered. Some three weeks before the 
feast the chief apura men retire to the woods, and compose in solitude the .songs or 
recitations that will be chanted to the accompaniment of dancing when the day 
arrive.s. Some days before the feast the songs, which, for the most part, chronicle 
the events of the preceding months, will be rehearsed and learnt by heart. The 
feast is announced by the sounding of the big <h'um (aii'a).^ On the great night, bv the 
light of the full moon, the people of each hamlet will form little groups, the men and 
women forming separate groups, anil assemble in the chief village of the district, 
formerly the picibf-station. The women wear white-feather headdresses, which 
look rather like full-bottomed wigs. Long poles are cut. and each group of about 
lb men or lb women march up aiul down the centre of the vdlage alternately in 
line and in file, rhythmically rocking the pole to and fro. (PI. XXXVI. Fig. 2.) 

The apura form a secret .society of feast organizers, song composers, attendants 
at royal funerals, and keepers of the regalia (the t'ulai or puala shell-chains). At 
the obsecpiies of the chief they visited his grave at night and recovered the tzului 
which had been buried with him. 

^ The big drums no loiiuer exist on Alia : the last one nas said to have been .-.rolen 1)V 
Europeans and taken away in a sehoonei. 
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The apnra have a special uniform only worn on the special occasions on which 
they meet in the woods, or on the day of festivity, when some of them come dancing 
into the villages and terrify the women and children, munching raw shark's flesh 
and live snakes and lizards. This unappetizing food apnra are especiallv fond of ; 
it excites awe in those who see them and stimulates their own frenzv. Their face? 
and chests are painted red and black (red with the root of the )iono tree and black 
with charcoal). Their headdress is fashioned with coconut -leaves forming a cap 
over the skull surmounted by a large sprouting crest. Round the waist is a coconut- 
leaf kilt. Legs and arms are tightly bandaged after the manner of puttees, with 
strips of pandanus leaf. These bandages prevent the arms and legs being bent, 
and so produce the side-to-side hopping and bounding characteristic of the apnra 
gait. (PI. XXXVII. Fig. 1.) 

6. 0cCUPATIOX.S. 

The sexual division of labour, which with greater or lesser strictness is a familiar 
feature in the economic organization of all communities, from the most primitive 
to the most evolved, is strictly carried out in Aua society. The allotment of duties 
and economic roles, as elsewhere, conforms in general to physiological needs, differences 
in muscular strength and ability, and to sexual function. The maintenance of the 
home, the preparation of food, the rearing and care of children, are tasks which 
inevitably or conveniently fall to the lot of women. In a mother-right society the 
home, the house and the village are apt to become more absolutely the sovereign 
domain of the women. The word rnfn means either the girls' house in particular or 
the village in general. Men are seldom seen in the villages during the daytime : their 
domain is in the plantations, in the icidu-holes and in their fishing-canoes. Those 
industries which are most conveniently carried on in the home are generally the tasks 
left to the women. They make the ornamental black-rope girdles ( urn) and other orna- 
ments. thev prepare the flax and make the fishing-lines, they sew pandanus leaf into 
cooking-dishes or into rain-capes, they plait baskets and the coco-leaf mats used for 
thatching, draw water and feed the turtles in the village turtle-holes. The men cultivate 
icula and tend the plantations (PI. XXXVII. Fig. 2). hunt oppossum and flying-fox 
ill the woods, fell trees, build the houses and the canoes, manufacture weapons, 
wooden articles of domestic use. and most fishing and agricultural implements. 

Both men and women are adept in the different departments of fishing. Men 
fish from canoes and women along the reefs outside their villages. In calm weather 
women go out on to the reef and fish in the surf with sago-palm rods and line. Shark- 
fishing is a male pursuit. The .sharks are caught by the men on lines cast from their 
light dug-out canoes. The moment a shark bites he is played to the surface and a 
long barbed spike is thrust down his throat. tVith his right hand the fisherman 
seizes a hardwood mallet and belabours the struggling shark on the nose while 
the canoe spins round like a top. When the shark is exhausted a dexterous twist 
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of the wrist hriicls him into the canoe. Sometimes a brother fisherman assists at 
this moment by steadying the canoe, but often the feat is accomplished single- 
handed. 

Coral-hole fishing is an occupation strictly relegated to the women, and no man 
ever takes part in it except in the preliminary work of constructing the hole in the 
coral reef. This is a slow and laborious process, which may take a year aiul more to 
complete. The holes are excavated out of the coral reef and each belongs to the 
family that made it. and is named after the original constructor. When excavated 
the hole is filled up with flat stones. The holes may be no more than some b feet 
square, while the biggest one I visited was about 10 \-ards square. 

The first proceeding consists in placing nets around the hole (see PL XXXYIII, 
Fig. 1), and then one by one the flat stones are thrown over the net. As the stones are 
removed the fish are driven to the bottom of the hole in attempting to hide beneath 
the stones. A long coconut-leaf basket (about 8 feet long) is placed along one 
side of the bottom of the hole, and in this the fish are found to seek refuge. Finally 
the bag is closed ; two or three women lift it out of the water, and it is carried to the 
beach, where the catch is counted. (PI. XXXVIII. Fig. 2.) As many as 300 fish 
have been caught in one hole. 

DE.'SCKIPTIOX OF PLATE.S. 

{ Photographed bg O. L. F. Pitt-RInn.) 

PL.CTE xxxnt. 

Fie. 1. — .Shark-fisher's canoe. 

The Aua due-out outiieeed canoes are made from the trunk of the liread-fiuit tree. The 
ornamental vertical taperine end- pieces (uZ/uiu) are carved out of separate blocks of w ood, dovetailed 
to the body of the canoe and fixed with wooden tiepin.s. The i.iluna suairest the fins and tail of 
the shark. Like the houses the canoes are preserved by constant hme-u.ishinu. There i- no 
caulking. The tail of a newly eauuht shark is ptotiudimr from the canoe. 

Flu. 2 . — A Village on Aua showing arranuement and types of houses. 

The different types of houses are illustrated. From left to ri'iht : I'ronur ( livitm-house), 
lira (bachelois' housel. b-r ( piovisioiis-house on piles), rnfn (uirls’ house), and on extieme riuht 
torro (open-sided .shelter). In the foieuround a girl is huskinu a coconut. 

Plate XXXIV. 

Fig. 1. — Aua Women. 

The left-hand figure is holding a bailer u-scd for drawing water from the village water-holes. 
The women were selected to illustiate the lange in skin coloui. 

Fig. 2. — Aua Warrior. 

On his head he weais the blackened pandanus-leaf war-cap w ith friirate-bird plume. His 
lighting-spear is tipped with the tail bone of the sting-rav. 
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Plate XXXV. (Photogravure.) 

The Dead Chief's Canoe. 

Tlie t)ioken canoe of the dead panii stands on end on the site of his grave. The small boy 
is playing with a sago-palm fishing-rod. 


Plate XXXVI. 

Fiu 1. — Sacred Tzuhti. 

Sacred-shell rvaist chains of the departed pualn chiefs. 

Fig. 2. — Song and chtnce. 

On the night of a feast the women put on their feather headcU'esses and, in modern times, 
cotton clothes. They sing as they march up and down, holding poles. 

Plate XXX VII. 

Fig. 1. — An Apuru. 

The njjHia uniform consists of coco-leaf kilt and headdress ; legs and arms are tightly bandaged 
with pandanus-leaf strips. 

Fig. 2. — IFu/cr planting. 

Cutting off the edible root and the leaves, and replanting. H ul't leaves protect the men’s 
heads from the tropical sun. 

Plate XXXVIII. 

Fitr. 1. — Fishing in prepared holes in the reef. 

The holes are excavated out of the coral reef. The women throw the flat stones which filled 
the hole over the net. 

Fig. 2. — Removing catch from coral hole. 

The long coconut bag tilled with fish beinu lifted out of the hole after it has been emptied 
of stones. 
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NOTES OX THE LUGWARI TRIBE OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 

[With Plates XXXIX axd XL.] 

By R. E. McCox.nell. 

The Lugwari Tribe of the West Nile District of Uganda does not seem to have been 
described, so I venture to record some notes, fully realizing their superficiality and 
inadequateuess. Their language is a difficult one. which takes years to learn well. A few 
missionaries are the onlv Europeans who have a collocpiial knowledge of it, and after 
eight vears some of these spend a part of each day in further .study, ily information 
has been gained partly through them and partly through native interpreters, supple- 
mented by suggestions and criticism from brother officers in Government service, 
and rounded off by personal observation and inquiry. 

The habitat of the Lugwari is part of the West Nile District of the Uganda 
Protectorate and an adjacent area of about similar size in the Belgian Congo. 

This administrative area of Uganda, in the few years in which it has been known 
to history, has had a career full of changes. Emin Pasha had a post at Paida and 
one at Dufile on the Nile. Though still marked on maps, the site of the latter is 
already scarcely to be discovered. On his departure with Stanley some companies 
of Nubi troops were left behind, and part of the district fell under their predatory 
military occupation, arranged on the blockhouse system. 

As part of the Lado Enclave the di.strict was leased to the late King of the Belgians 
for twenty-five years. Theirs was a .serai-military occupation, and the Lugwari. 
the strongest tribe coming under them, were not really administered, though thev 
were from time to time .subjected to severe punishment bv militarv detachments. 
The main post among them at Offudde. near iMount Watti. though substantially built 
of stone and brick and only evacuated in 1911. has already the appearance of an 
ancient nun. 

On the e.vpiration of the Belgian lease the Sudan took it over and it was under 
their control for three years. Their admini.stration over much of the district was 
very .superficial. In 1913 it was exchanged with Uganda for a slice of the northern 
part of this Protectorate, which included the stations of Nimule and Gondokoro. 
These are both on the Nile and have an unnavigable stretch of river between them. 

Mr. A. E. M eatherhead was the first L'gando administrator in the M'est Nile 
and; with the exception of furloughs, has until very recentlv been continuously in 
administrative charge. Though often the only European there, with onlv about 
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l4'U black police, he has made an orderly district of it, with wide clean roads to, 
and comfortable camps at, all important centres. 

It is roughly 55 miles wide and 90 miles deep, with the Nile-Congo watershed 
as the western boundary, the Nile as the eastern (except for a small area 
inhabited by the Madi tribe, extending across on the eastern bank of the Xile, 
included for administrative reasons), and an artificial botmdary north and south 
.'^parating it from the Sudan and Congo respectively. The altitude of the northern 
and eastern parts is relatively low (2,C»00 to 3,000 feet), hot and unhealthy and, for 
the mo't part, covered with thick bush. Malaria and elephantiasis are here very 



common. The tsetse fly of sleeping sickness {Glossina pulpalis) exists along the Xile 
and up most of its tributaries to varying distances, but often almost to their sources 
at the watershed. These flies do not reach an altitude of much over 4.000 feet, however 
(which is the highest level at which they have been recorded), so that some of the 
south and west parts of the district, on accoimt of their greater altitude, are free 
from them. Sleeping sickness itself is very prevalent in the north-eastern area among 
the iladi, and endemic in the Xile valley south of this among the Alur, though the 
cases are not numerous. In this lower country, too, Glossina niorsitans is numerous, so 
that cattle are either absent or few. Game is plentiful. This and an adjacent area 
of the Sudan form probably the last haunt of the so-called white rhinoceros. Elephants 
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are .-itill quite numerous, inspire of the mtirderou.s onslaught.s made on them by many 
poachers some dozen years ago. Cliant eland is reported to exist in the north. 
For the rest, the game comprises the ordinary list of Uganda land faima — lion, leopard, 
hyarna. jackal, butfalo, waterbuck, cob, reedbuck, btrshbuck, warthog, pig ; >ome 
small antelope and many varieties of rodents may be mentioned. 

The Congo-Xile watershed gradually rises from north to south, and in the 
'outh-wcst corner the hills Zeio and Akara attain a height of some G.OOO feet. Rolling 
open grass country takes the place of bush in this higher area. The population is 
numerous, cultivation extensive, cattle 2 )lentifid, and as a consequence game is scarce. 
A fairly well-defined, though not high, escarpment separates the high and low tvpes 
of cotmtry, though it disappears towards the north, where they merge into one. 

Arua (PI. XXXIX. Fig. 1). the Government centre, is at an altitude of about 
4,5UO feet. It is the only place where meteorological records have been kept, though 
they cannot be regarded as absolutely reliable. The mean amiual maximum tem- 
})erature for four years was 77-9 and the mean minimum 66-1, while the rainfall 
(n’er the same period averaged 43-95 inches. 

The most interesting feature of the district is the population. Here three distinct 
stocks meet ; (1) those of Muller's Equatorial Linguistic Family, exemplified by the 
Lugwari, Madi, and a few Lendu ; (2) the Hamitic, represented by the Kakwa and 
Kuku. modified by the blood of the people through whom they have passed in their 
migration west; and (3) the Xilotic tribe of the Alur, of whom there are two divisions — 
the inland portion, the Alur proper, whose language is much affected by the Lendu 
and neighbouring tribes, and the Jonam (river people), who were originally one with the 
Jopaluo or Chopi. a Xilotic-Bantu people who live near the Xile, principally on the 
stretch between Lakes Albert and Kioga. 

As a rule there are no outstanding geographical features separating the tribes, 
so that their distribution can be best realized by consulting a maj) than by any 
description (Fig. 1). The boundaries lie along the line.s where they met suflicieiit 
opposition to stay their advance. 

The Aliu came immediately from the ea.-t bank of the Xile, between the north end 
of Lake Albert and Madelai. They spread through the southern parts of the West 
Xile district, and adjacent parts of the Congo, to the south and west luitil thev were 
held up by the Lendu. The Alur p(q)ulatioii on the east bank was for admini-tratie e 
and medical (better control of sleeping sickiies') reasons transferred to the west a 
few vears ago. 

The Kakwa and Kuku inhabit the north of the district and the adj.icent part 
of the Sudan. They are the only Hamitic tribes in this district, and together with 
some Fajallu and other small tribes akin to the Kakxva. and with some Bari, are the 
only ones west of the Xile. The Bari inhabit both banks of the Xile from where the 
Aswa River enters it up to Mongalla in the Sudan, but do not extend to the district 
of I'ganda under consideration. 
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The Madi. who form the easteniiuo&t oiitpo.st of the ‘ ' Equatorial Linguistic ’ ' t vpe. 
inhabit the north-east of the district, and spread over to the east bank of the Nile from 
a little north of M’adelai to the estuary of the Aswa. There is also a section of them 
a little south of the centre of the district enclosed between the Alur and Lugwari. 
which difiers in many minor respects from the northern section. Both sections show 
some bodily features which point to intermarriage with females captured during their 
advance, or with their present neighbours, so that they have lost much of their phvsical 
similarity to the Lugwari, though about 80 per cent, of their words are still identical 
with those used by this tribe. 

The Lugwari occupy all the west section of the central part of the district aiul 
much of the northern part ; they do not reach the Xile. but extend well over into 
the Congo and are closely connected with the IMundu, Logo, and Ajigu there. 

The Lendit occur in a small corner in the south-east, but are a powerful tribe in 
the adjacent part of the Congo. 

Though not aggressive, the Lugwari are a fearless and warlike peo])le in defence, 
or in revenge for a grievance. It is reported that after considerable aggravation they 
attacked a body of 600 of Emin Pasha's men at the base of Mount "Watti. of whom only 
three escaped. The organization and co-operation necessary for such a feat were 
■seldom feasible, as the tribe was without powerful chiefs, and each hamlet was to a 
large extent an independent imit — to such a degree that a man could seldom go 
more than a mile or two from his home withoirt running a great chance of being 
killed, except at the wife-choosing and dancing season, wlien movement became 
freer. 

There i' no definite hi-tory of tlmre ever having been any organization of the 
tribe as a whole. It may. however, be that this is a retrograde movement dating 
from iKjt niaiiv generations back, as it i.s difficult to see how they could have advanced 
and occupied their pre.sent habitat without organization, even though this may not 
have reached to the stage of appointing a paramount chief. There no hi.story, 
further, in recent time.', of there having been any large section of the tribe under one 
leadership. Thev did have sura or clan chief'. The history of this seems lost in 
antiquitv ; they do not know the reason of it. It may possibly be a broken-down 
totemism. Two outstanding recent clan chiefs were Alija and Mba, who had relatively 
large followings, but even they had nothing approaching the adhe'ion of jieople of 
most other tribes to their chiefs. A smaller chief had lusually few people and a small 
area ; he had little hold on them, and was in effect rather a headman. 

The Lugwari, therefore, iti recent vears fought largely among themselves, rather 
than as an organized people against adjacent tribes. Some temporary organization 
over a 'iiiall area and on a fragile .scale would develop itself in the face of occasional 
attack' on the part of their neighbours. If. however, a man goe' to the help of a 
neighbouring community and is killed in the fighting, his people often blame the 
people of the ^■illage or communitv in cpie'tioii for this. 
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(4ii drcouiit of their iiitraetabilitv the Belt;l^ul^ maile little ett’ort to ailniiiii'ter 
them. (Jne of the elephant poachers of twelve years ago told me that when he had to 
traverse their countrv he did ,so as ipiicklv a.s jiossihle. Since oiir administration 
small punitive atfair.s have been not iiifreijiieiit. and on the wliole they have Iieeii 
a rather ilitticult tribe to tame. 

Killings among themselve.s are coiiimoii. jiarticiilarly in the dancing and ilrinking 
months ot danuarv and February. While they are fairly hune--t among tliem-elve-, 
'onie missionaries have stated that they were obliged to put their granaries in a house 
for protection. As in all African tribes, abstract truthfulness is a (piality totally 
un-understooil bv them, vet in piractice one finds that they compare viuy favoiuablv 
with most others, except where sophistication is undermining them. 

Though slow to learn thev are retentive. The missionaries find them very " wiM 
to begin with, but report that with persistent instruction they give good promise. The 
Italian Fathers state that with respect to their neighbours they do not share the Alur s 
laziness and have more capacity than tlie Madi. The girls h.ive better memories 
at corresponding ages, but do not in the end grasp the substance of a jirublem as 
sati.sfactorily as the boys. In the King's African Rifles, during the war. they furnished 
some excellent soMiers. The ofKcers have told me that they ilespaired of them in the 
beginning, but that when their minds did at last awake to the meaning of their 
instructions they were among the best of the native soldiers. 

Physically, the Lugwari is well over the average height and i' very well set u]i, 
with large bones and heavy musculature. Few. however, are (.)ver 6 feet in height. 
Successive difficulties in obtaining measuring instruments prevented the securing of 
manv anthrojiological records. The few taken are set forth here. 

These figures, giving a cephalic index of T<>. place them in tlie sub-dolichocepludic 
categorv. but those measured were jtrisoners. often of a prtor type. Measurements 
carried out on more tv])ical specimens would. 1 am convinced, jilace tluun nearer 
the roundhead dividing line, as their appearance gives distinctly the impressiuii of 
roundheadeilness. This is especiallv striking, as they are in contact with longheads. 

The Lugwari has. of course, the flat nose and thick lip.s of the negro, but there is 
generallv an amelioration of the more exaggerated features of the negro facies, 
especiallv in that a not inconsiderable bri<lge to the nose often exists. A somewhat 
itour and serious expression makes his appearance less pleasant than it ought to b>- 

(PI. XXXIX, Fig. L>). 

The language has manv w ords of one syllable, the .same word with fine distinctions 
in }>rouunciation serving several ])ur]>o'es. The words are usuallv short, and this, with 
their loud, decisive and explosive enunciation, place it among the most unmusical 
and unattractive of languages. It is allied to that of the Logo of the Congo, and the 
.Mundu and Xyaninvam of the Cougo-Smlan border countrv. The Logo tribe near 
Aba in the Congo are very like the Lugwari. and are next them geographicallv. The 
Belgians often put Logo chiefs over them on account of their greater tractabilitv. 
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The men are quite naked, thoiigli they do not forgo all ornament. Mitli few 
exceptions the upper and lower lips have a single central puncture, in which is inserted 
a brass ring, or an incomplete ring with one or both ends prolonged for half to one inch. 

A series of punctures is also made in the outer edge of the lower half of the ear, 
into each of which a short length of brass wire is set. the ends of which are approxi- 
mated. There may also be a brass, iron, or occasionally ivory, armlet on one or both 
n])per arms, or even on the wrists : and there may also be a leglet of similar material 
fitting last above the calf. 



PIG. 2 . — I)I.4GE.iM TO SHOW MODES OF SHAVING THE HEAD, LUGWARI. 
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no. 3. — sCaBIFK ATION of the F.AOE, LUGWARI. 

The head is shaved, but often there is left growing, for the purpose of satisfying 
their vanity, ( 1) a round area like the site of a small skull-caji on the back of the head, 
or (2) a meniscus-shaped patch (Fig. 2). Again, after a short new growth of hair, 
they shave again in such a manner that narrow bands of hair are left forming varied 
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intricate patterns. Medicine men allow their hair to nrow. a^ aho do |)e<i}ile in heavy 
mourning, for a period of one or even two vears. Often tho.se biiifering from chrome 
di■<ea^e. such a^ vaws. also forao shaviim the head. Occa-iioiiallv Iona hair mav ^ianifv 
a vow not to shave until some registere<l wish has heen achieved, or in the presence of 
a thwarted desire, such as the Government prohibition of the observance of the 
vendetta custom. 

The facial and pubic hairs are either extracted by little bra" ur iron iJincer-. 
pulled out by the fingers, or shaved off. 

On the forehead there is nearlv alwavs a series of small scarifications in row'. 
following roughlv the line of the brows and having a short dip <it the outer angle of the 
eye. These mav consist of four, five or six rows of dots, and may be varied slightly, 
in that there mav he a dip downwards over the no'C. with jierha])' a few u]itight lim-s 




of scars over this depression, or the turning downwards at the outer ends mav be 
omitted, or a few short horizontal lines may be placed at the outer angle (Fig. 3). 
The general plan is distinctive of the tribe, and thev recognize each other therebv. 
The Xubi ((Mohammedan) distinctive marks of three linear scars on each cheek are 
also now frecpiently ajipearing. These were originally the marks distinguishing the 
slaves of the invading Xubi troo])~. and are now iiiseparablv connected with being 
Mohammedanized. and convey .some social di.stinction. 

The front of the body is scarified in a design based usuallv on one general plan, but 
often modified in minor ways. Some of these scars consist of short lines instead of dots. 
In some sections of the tribe the men only scanty the abdomen. The deltoid region 
of the upper arm has two or three large scars on it which converge downwards (Fig. 1). 
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The six central lower teeth are extracted in both sexes. This happens at about 
the age of nine years. They are prised out with a knife or metal hook. The custom 
has now no serious significance and falls into the categorv of hereditarv tribal 
ornamentation. 

In neither sex is any circumcisional practice observed. A mild objection to this 
forms something of a bar to their becoming rapidlv Mohammedanized. 

The women adopt the same head ornaments and scars as the men. The 
scarifications on the body irsually differ, however. On the abdomen, above the string 
belt, a number of horizontal rows of dots are made. These are usually in the umbilical 
region, but in some tribal sections are more extensive. This is done at the age of 
puberty. Chi the lumbar region of the back they have an oblong of horizontal dots, 
bordered at the ends by a few vertical ones (Fig. 5). Sometimes a little ornamental 
design is placed in the middle of this. Scarifications are re-done when advanced fading 
occurs. 



FIG. 5. — c.ip.irn ATiox of body, lvc;\v.iei woman. 


Young girh are unclotheil, but the married women, and sometimes older un- 
married girls, wear a string girdle, usually made of twisted cowhide, and unornamented, 
though it is not uncommon now for this to be supplanted by a string of beads. 
Under this is stuck in front a few leaves so adjusted as to conceal, or partly conceal, 
the pudenda, while behind is a larger collection of leaves, sometimes so extensive 
that the buttocks are almost covered (Fig. 5). 

The kindred tribe of Madi have generally abandoned this attire and wear an 
anterior protector of strands of twisted cotton or finely linked iron chainwork in the 
form of loops or strings with, posteriorly, a long tail of the former material. This has 
doubtles.s evolved from their contact with the Nilotic Acholiand Alur. The neighbour- 
ing Alur, on the other hand, who show some stigmata of degeneracy, have to a 
considerable extent lazilv adopted the more primitive Lugwari leaf covering, but in 
a modified form, which in effect is more immodest. 

The Lugwari women very usually wear large clumsy iron rings around their 
ankles, which, in some cases, may be so numerous as to be an impediment in long 
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marche' and to caii^e very nasty sores on the leg-^. They also carry a knife about six 
inches Iona; stuck in the right side of the string girdle. It has a wooden handle and 
a bellying iron blade with an apical prolongation. These are used for all domestic 
purposes. 

The whole body in both sexes is often smeared with ochre rubbed up with 
semsem oil. This is especially popular in preparation for a dance. Xot mfreipientlv 
the head only, exclusive of the face, is treated in this way. This i-. in the nature of 
holiday dress and is considered to show off the body to the best advantage. It must be 
admitted that the crimson-brown colouration is not unpleasing. 

The women carry the children on their backs in a leather sling (ehaka ) . Fri uii the 
upper part of the oblong of leather two straps extend ; the lower ])art is bound round 
a rung of wood, which has a strap attached to each end of it. The babies’ legs liang 
over the rtmg and the four straps are securely tied between the breasts. The rung 
maybe omitted, in which case the bottom end of the leather is heavily bound. The 
oblong may be made of basket-u ork bound with leather, the rung being again left out. 

A protector against rain and sun for the head and upper part of the body of the 
baby may abo be carried. It is called hohi or Icuhi. It is shaped like a flattened 
cone witli jiart of one side cut away, and mav be made of leather, or basket-work faced 
with leather. Sometimes simply a large calabash cut in a suitable 'hape may take 
the place of this. In the absence of a basket -platter for winnowing grain these pro- 
tectors are sometimes pressetl into service for this purpose, especially the type made 
of basket-work. 

Their arms consist (.if the bow and arn.iw and the spear. The fi.irtner forms 
their more distinctive weapon, and is a quite effective one in a mixttire of tall grass 
and bush country. In the course of (.me month two out of three (Tovernment officers 
in the District were hit by them. 

The bow averages about '1 feet •> inches long, and is madi' of an ash-like 
species of wood. The string is usually made from the leg or back ligaments of cattle, 
but sometimes from fibrous plants. The arrows vary in finish among the different 
clans. They consist of a fine bamboo sluift. I-') or ]<i inches long, and an iron head, 
,S to lo inches long. The shaft is bound at each end and is mU feathered, though 
featheied shafts, minu- the iron head, may be U'ed by little children in learning. The 
head is long. tine, tapering and (piadrilateral. It almost alwavs is barbt'd in one of the 
many patterns which they have adopted or partially evolved. It usuallv has so 
much poisonous material on it that it ajipears to be round almost to its tip. The 
]ioison is usually the inspissated juice of a Euphorbia called oari. There is consider- 
able pain at the site of the wound, which may later spread along the muscles ; some 
temperature is present a few hours after the receipt of the wound, and vomiting mav 
take place; recovery is slow. Children show the symptoms in severer forms, and 
may die. I have only seen one fatal case of arrow-poisoning. This man had four 
severe wounds. He died after some twelve davs, when the wounds were healiim 
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and tlu- Temperature normal, with gradual ref^piratory failure. Tlie poison in tlii.s 
case probably also contained an extract from the .seeds of a large tree (Erijfhrophlaiiin 
iiainifn'it). which grow.-- onlv in streams in the District and is called bv the Lugwari 
tfiilfi. This is not really a Lugwari custom, but is borrowed from Congo neighbours 
and only occasionally used near the Congo border. The seeds are roasted and jio W( lered 
and the product put in the arrow poi'on. or in a ([uantity of water, and used as an 
ordeal, which is the more common use to which it is put. The arrows are carried in 
a tvell-made cowhide quiver, which has a sheath cover of similar material. These 
are slung from the lower part of the arm an<l carry 50 to l0(j arrows. On the 'heaths 
are attached portions of tails of animals killed by the owner. An arrow flight has 
measured 170 yards. 

They do not have shields, Imt sometimes hang a skin from the neck over the left 
arm during battle. A small section of the tribe near lower Vtirra do use dry and 
hard cattle .skins a.s shields. 

The ordinarv spear is verv long and unwiehlly. with a heavy head. It is kept 
for fighting at close quarters, either in retreat or charge. They may be thrown if 
the enemy is quite near, but are not really throwing weajions. 

A fight is begun with bows and arrows. When the contestants come to close 
quarters thev rush for their spears, which have been left on the ground behind them, 
anil armed with these the battle is finished. 

Their huts are low. often not fi feet in height at the ajiex outside, but usually 
7 or 8 feet. This, however, seldom gives a height of 6 feet at the centre 
inside. They are made small, doubtle.ss because by sleeping quite close together 
and maintaining a small smouldering fire a naked peojile may enjoy some degree of 
comfort in the face of a night temperature of bo'' F. The fire is often a meagre one. 
as in a considerable part of their country wood is scarce. The roof is conical or 
jieaked-mushroom in shape and is made of a framework of light sticks bound 
together and then thatched. The whole thing can be tilted off the .supporting 
walls. Over the apex of the roof a "swanky” man may have a piece of pottery shaped 
like a cardinal's hat. whicli may have geometrical designs on it. This may be 
substituted bv animals' horn.s or .some other ornament. The walls of a living-house 
are b inches to 2 feet high and b to 8 feet in diameter. They are made of stakes 
muddied over, or sometimes slabs of stone. There is a lintel, usually a stone, 
at the doorwav to keep out the rainwater. Two oblong .stones are often .set at each 
side of the entrance. The roof is fitted like a lid over these walls ; when the doorway 
stones are present thev push the roof uj) over them a little, in an eavedike fashion, 
which facilitates entrance slightly. A piece of basket work sometimes serves to 
cover up the entrance at night. 

The cooking-huts have the same ty]»e of roof, but these may be supj)orte,l im 
a circle of stout stakes alone, thus admitting of ventilation. In these huts grain- 
grinding stones and cookinit-pots are also kept. 
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The firanarie^ are made of Ijasket-work thinlv miuhlied. and covered with a t-mall 
roof similar to tho.'-e used on the house.s. The whole is supported on four stout 
forked sticks and varies in height from the ground from a few feet to well over 
ti feet. They are usuallv from 24 feet to 4 feet in diameter, but may go con- 
siderably over thi.s (PI. XL. Fig. 2). 

A familv usuallv lives in a zareba or .staked enclosure which has one or two low 
entrances, one of which is high enough to allow their cattle to enter. There may be 
several living -huts and kitchens in the same compound. Each wife has her hut. 
Stakes for cattle, often having numerous notches, fill up the centre, usually on a 
muddied dais. On the dais is also a larger stake or tree on which the drums, if any. 
are kept sliuig. protected from the weather by a conical grass roof. The granarie- 
are often outside the zareba. 

There is no classical svstem cd arranging their family .settlements. Often the 
living-huts, kitchens, and granaries are a mixed cluster unprotected by a zareba. while 
near by is a circtdar st(jckade made of stniit wooden po-ts or branches of thorn bush 
[Urlncn — a fence), where the cattle are housetl. This condition is especially found 
where security is felt, as around the ailministrative centre. Arua. In the cattle 
enclosure there is a small hut for the cowherd. 

MTien boys and girls reach the age of about eight they are put into sleeping-huts 
(odrozo) separate from their parents, in which both sexes may be together. M'hen 
several families live close together these houses are often built communally and placed 
in the centre of the cluster. 

Usually between the su^jporting posts of a granary, but often near the entrance 
to living-huts, and sometimes elsewhere in the vicinity of the huts, there is generally 
a little spirit house, or it may be several (PI. XL. Fig. 4). Further reference to 
these will be made later. 

In the sleejhng-huts there is often no furniture at all. In this case thev sleep 
directly on the ground, or on a grass mat laid on it. Sometimes, however, thev use 
a slab from a tree-trunk, perhaps 2 feet wide (bolo). curved side up. as a bed. In 
the large huts of the more prominent families they may have a built bed (inhitri). 
To make these, four wooden forks are jdaced m the ground, and over two end 
cross-piece.s poles are laid, or it may be slabs from the hollow stem of the borassus 
palm. A mat may be laid over these. They sleep quite naked and close together. 
They always have a tire somewhere in the hut. which, in the presence of a raised bed. 
may be actually under it. Sometimes the goats and sheep are jmt in the house 
first, the sticks on which the owner sleeps being then adjusted over them on 
supports. 

They often have a considerable number t'f a small varietv of cattle. These are 
herded by small boys, who may take it in turns every three, four or five davs to 
perform this duty. One. usually an elder boy. .sleeps in the hut in their stockade 
when this is separate from the dw'ellings. 
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When the huts are scattered the gardens are usually interspersed among them ; 
when the hamlet is mure concentrated the gardens are near by. Sometimes, however, 
thev are two or three miles away, in which case temporary lAits are built in order 
to be near them when necessary, the owners returning to their permanent home< 
after the harvest. The explanation of this is that the homes must be near a good 
<upply of water for household purposes where the soil may be ])oor, while the gardens 
are placed where the soil is good irrespective of other conditions. 

Their jjrincijjal crops are Guinea corn (ondo) and millet (odo). Sweet potatoes 
are aho used by them (otaho) probably more than by any other of the North Eganda 
tribes ; this is largely a development since British occupation. Thev grow beans on 
a large scale (kaihrj) — yellow, red or green — also pigeon peas {oboroso or bubusu). 
a shrub with a pea-like pod of seeds. Semsem (nriyu) is grown on a fairlv large scale, 
and its oil is used both in cooking and to smear the body with. Ground nuts 
(peanuts) are produced on a more modest scale. Manioc (cassava) is grown in some 
parts. Bed peppers commonly grow near habitations and are used, though not 
cultivated. They are called nzaya or na-ria, though they generally use the term 
Jcamalala. a perversion of the Lunyoro word for them. 

They are possibly the best cultivators in the Protectorate. Both sexes enter the 
fields as soon as they are strong enough. The men hoe, our equivalent of ploughing, 
while the women weed and gather the produce (PI. XL, Fig. 3). A man hoes a, 
sufficient area for a garden for each of his wives. Each wife has two granaries, one 
for grain and one for semsem. 

They have two grain crops. At the beginning of the first rains in April they sow 
millet, which is gathered in July or Augu.st. They then hoe again and put in millet 
and Kaffir corn together. The millet grows the faster, and in three months is ripe : 
the corn grows anything up to a height of 16 feet, and is cut about December. 
They are both stored on their stems in the granaries, which have already been referred 
to. AVhen recpiired they are beaten with a stick on a rock and winnowed by tossing 
the seeds up from a piece of basket work. They are then ground, usually on a granitic 
schist outcrop, with a rounded stone of similar composition as a grinder. M'henever 
such an outcrop occurs oval hollows caused by grinding are numerous. The nether-stone 
may also be a detached piece of rock carried to villages not favoured by near-by outcrops. 

Women and girls grind the grain, but young men may also help. (July the 
women cook. Men often prefer to go foodless rather than cook for themselves. The 
meal is cooked in large earthenware pots and served as a v'ery thick porridge or mash. 

These grains form the staple food of the people. They are rendereif more palatable 
often by semsem oil, a liquid ground-nut paste, beans, or possibly red peppers. 

The Lugwari are not now great hunters, for much of their coiuitry is almost 
destitute of game. Thev enjoy meat, though many months may pass during which 
an ordinary peasant will have none unless some animal dies a natural death. A 
successful hunt, or when a festival, dance, death or some religious belief demands 
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that a goat, sheep,, or possibly bullock, be killed, form almost the only occasions when 
meat is accessible to many of them, but it is not difficult to make an excuse for some 
celebration. The chiefs, however, form an exeejrtion. and they may have it frequently, 
as they are often wealthy in livestock, though formerly even they only slaughtered 
on ceremonial and special occasions. 

The men often eat separately from the women. The food for the head of the 
house is prepared by the wife who spent the previous night with him. 

AYomen are forbidden to eat the flesh of goats and sheep over much of the country, 
and fowl and eggs everywhere. To drink milk is also forbidden them. They are 
permitted to eat the meat of cattle and all wild animals. There are local variations 
in these, as in most of their customs. It is believed that if they did not comply with 
these restrictions they would not bear children. M’omen past the child-bearing age 
are generally exempted. 

The people are now hospitable and welcome wanderers at night, and feed passing 
friends, though they are afraid of strangers and would not extend this display of 
kindness to them. A visitor is given the arm of a maiden to sleep on. Like all 
African tribes, they are very fond of eating the termite, more popularly called the 
white ant. They may eat them alive, holding them by the wings and pulling the 
body off with the teeth, or more often they collect a considerable number and cook 
them. These usually emerge from the ant-heaps or subterranean channels after a 
heavy rainfall. On a clear ni»ht following such a rain the whole countryside sparkles 
with the dried-grass flares of the people moving about collecting them. In the 
absence of rain, some system of making a noise by beating various articles with sticks 
is used. This is to simulate a hea\y rainfall and thus to deceive the termites. Picture 
a Lugwari family, nine of them, male and female, including a woman with a baby 
on her back. IVith short sticks they are beating on calabashes and on other sticks. 
A few earthenware pot.s containing water and .some clay accompany them. As an 
ant-opening is foimd a blob of clay is put temporarily over it. A lump of clay is made 
into the shape of a small hollow cone or bee-hive with an opening at one side. .4n 
oblong piece of clay a few inches long, troughed on the toj). is then fashioned. Another 
hollow cone of clay with the top cut oft' is next prepared. The cone i-^ now put over 
the entrance to the termite colony, replacing the original blob of clav ; the trough 
is put next it. against the opening in its side : a wet leaf is put on the distal end of the 
trough ; then the second cone is put over the end of this so that the trough leads 
into it. The leaf being slippery makes it difficult for the insects to return. The 
trough is then roofed over with clay. Some leaves are put around the upper opening 
in this cone and a lump of clay laid over these. This lump is taken oft at intervals 
to see how the ants are coming along. Then tireless beating is begun and perhaps 
some singing. At intervals, as ants escape, they are caught and eaten alive. As the 
ant-pipes are usually numerous and quite near one another a weird-looking little 
colony of these clay traps arises. 
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Thf garden implement^ consist of a digging-stick and hoe. The former is used 
hr women to break up clods and to take out grass, weeds, and potatoes. It is a fore- 
runner of the hoe and i' simply a ])iece of tree-stem cut so as to include a branch 
extending at an acute angle. The hoe has a heart-shaped iron blade with a prolonga- 
tion from the middle of the upper end to pierce a knot or knob at the end of a stout 
stick some 2 feet in length (PL XL. Fig. 3). It is set in at a slightlv acute angle. 
These are usually the only instruments used in actual cultivation, but a wooden rake 
is used by some, two-pronged or. rarely, three. It is made from the bifurcation or 
trifurcation of a suitable branch, bound with rope while green until it hardens 
into the requisite shape. 

The chiefship was usually hereditary, the eldest son .succeeding the father, but 
the father had the right of choosing another son, or might appoint a maternal nephew 
as his successor. Again, if the direct-line successor proved to be unsatisfactory, the 
tribe might appoint a maternal nephew to replace him. 

They marry young. They nev'er marry a relative or even one of the same clan, 
but choose a partner from a distance. They may go into their ancestry for four or 
five generations to make sure of not infringing this regulation. 

Every year in the various villages it is common to arrange a large dance, when all 
the young people come together and mating arrangements are made. MTien a man 
decides to marry he makes a visit to the village of the girl’s father, where he sleeps 
with her tuiofficially and platonically and afterwards sends friends to present his 
wishes to the father. If the father consents they present him with a goat, sheep, or 
ox, or possibly a hoe. They then discttss the dot. This may take a month’s nego- 
tiations. as the father usually wants more than is offered. The father cannot dissent 
to a girl's marriage if the girl agrees, except on accotmt of inadequacy of dovTy. 

Before the girl goes to her husband he goes, either alone or with friends and 
relatives, to make a large field for her father. The latter kills a goat and all the 
workers eat. but the future bride and bridegroom refrain. If the workers are many 
they may be supplied witli drink. The whole arrangements may take about four 
months. Azirzo is the term used for the work for which the bridegroom is responsible 
to the father (azi is the iMadi word for work). When they have agreed about the 
amount, the groom and his friends take the cows and other items to the father. A goat 
may then be killed for a feast and alcoholic drinkables provided to celebrate this 
•step. 

When all the preliminaries have been completed and the time to send the girl 
to her man has arrived, her mother and an oldish woman may accompany her. She 
goes to her husband’s hut at once, but may come out later and join in the dancing 
if any is going on. In some cases, adopting a Xubi custom, they open the door of 
the groom’s hut and kill a goat at it. Then the girl goes inside. More usually the 
mother does not accompany her to the husband but will visit her after five or ten 
days, accompanied by young girls singing and dancing. Feasting and dancing take 
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place at the village for one or two days, unless the man is poor, when all go away 
after a short visit. The bridegroom gives a goat to the mother, and. to any other olclei- 
women accompanving her. one. two or more arrows. There are no ceremonies aboii' 
the dance ; ordinarilv the bridegroom gives forth frequent falsetto ululations. Next 
day he goes to his work as usual. 

Boys marry, if rich, at puberty ; if poor, later. Girls mav be jiledged (betrothed 
before puberty in respect of a debt which the father ha' contracted, in which case 
if she is willing, on reaching a marriageable age he give^ her to the creditor's son. 

A man may have as many wives as he likes if he can make the necessarv arrangement 
with the fathers and is rich enough in cattle. Tliev ordinarilv di.i not have manv. 
A considerable number only have one. and this obtains even among those who have 
cattle sufficient to meet the requirements of additional marriaire'. Thev mav kee]i 
the cattle for their sons so that they can marry early. .Sometimes a boy's parent' 
may have no cows, and if asked when he will marry will reply. ” Mlien mv father 
receives cows in respect of mv sister's marriage." 

A husband may dismiss his wife if there are no children, but if she is a 
good worker he often keeps her in spite of sterility. A woman mav leave 
her husband if she does not bear by him. and if it is clear that the cause lie' with 
him. 

When the husband die' the wives usually go to a brother or pO'sibly some other 
male relation. Ordinarily they may not refuse, but sometimes thev select their new 
possessor, who is expected to live in their locality. Sometime', again, if the brother n 
too young, they are married to non-relatives, in which case this youngster or other 
male relative receives the cows in re']>ect of the new marriage. If a woman return' 
to her people and leaves a child behind, one cow i' returned to the man who has 
inherited her ; if childless, two. M'hen wives are numerous the brother mav onlv 
take two. and the rest may be allowed to return home on easy terms. AVheii a 
father leaves a big boy. ordinarily the mother remain' alone and he till' hu’ 
her. MTien a man's son takes a wife he builds near hi' parents. 

Ordinarily wives are faithful, but. human nature being what it is. it would be 
unwise to e.xpect anything approaching perfection in this respect. The Roman 
Catholic Fathers consider the Lugwari to be more moral than most tribes. Before 
marriage, however, there is some looseness amongst themselves, though there is a fine 
of a goat or a hen for any lapse discovered. I have never known an instance of either 
temporary or permanent cohabitation on their part with members of other tribe', 
Inilians or Europeans, which i' in marke<l contra't to what i' found among the more 
highly civilized Bantu tribes of the Protectorate. 

Mlien a wife is proved an adultere.'s. the man in que'tion has to pav a fine of one 
or two cows. This has tended to make the men careful. Girl babies thus irregularly 
born are always kept, as they are future assets, but it is said that in cases where the 
adulterer has not paid his line a bov mav be thrown into a river 
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They desire children — as many as possible — and tend them carefullv. When 
a woman is near childbirth and not well the husband may kill a goat on the advice 
of a medicine man. The latter in such a case takes some blood and smears it on the 
threshold of the hut to prevent death from coming in. ^\'hen in the throes of child- 
birth the woman is usually asked who the father is, and tmder these circumstances 
feels botmd to tell the truth. It is thus that secret adulterv is usuallv detected. 

On the birth of a child they usually kill a fowl or goat to avoid all ills to the 
baby. The sacrifice is then eaten by the father and friends and some given to the 
medicine man. After washing the child they put ochre mixed with butter or oil all 
o\'er it, Thi> is done to both boys and girls. The babies are not taken outside the 
hut until the light colour of the skin at birth has become dark ; this takes about two 
weeks. 

tMien the child is given a name its head is shaved, and both the mother and 
the child are anointed with oil. When it is three or four months old thev plant a 
reed or .sometimes, now, a banana out-ide the hut. On this occasion in some parts 
a woman friend of the mother offers her four mouthfuls of food prepared for this 
end if the child is male, three if female. If the reed or banana dies it is believed that 
the child mu^t die. The mother therefore waters the plant daily and takes food to it. 
If the plant does die and not the baby, as happens not infrequently, they say Ori 
(>pirit) itca (child) ra (body) a (into) tci (is).'’ or that the sotd of one of the ancestors 
buried there has come into the child's body. 

The birth of twin- is held in varying e.stimation, according to the section of the 
tribe. Formerly in !\Iaracha they were taken to the bush and left, while in Terego 
they were eagerly welcomed. Even when glad to have them they generally consider 
taiii' a bad omen. On their birth in certain localities a bull may be killed, with the 
ii lea that if this were not done and both babies were alive the father or mother must die. 
If one of the twin- dies, the parents' position is secure. 

After birth the mother not uncommonlv remains in the house four days, when 
both are boys, three if both are girls. If of different sexes she comes out on the third 
il.iy with the girl and the fourth with the boy. This period of seclusiun they call 
ore (or ori 1). a term connected with the idea of health recovery. On the mother's 
emergf'Ute from the luit her women friend- and neighbours come to greet her. They 
take a ))aby and put it in her back and try to make her go round the village. This is 
repeated for the other child. Thev then put one to each brea.-t. 

The women suckle children up to about two years after bearing and are not 
maritallv acces-ible to their husbands during this period. The children get small 
portions of other food when about three or four months old. In sickness supernatural 
aids are alwavs resorted to. They fall into three principal categories ; — 

(1) A circular pit is made in the ground, leaving a bridge of undisturbed earth 
across the top. These are made small for children and small matters, large for adults 
and more important affairs. They are called bnhnle. ^\ hen children are sick, 
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if tliey are very ^mall they are placed on the centre of the bridge, if big enough to do 
so they toddle over it. if larger still they conform to the somewhat general adult custom 
of crawling rmder it, four times in the ca.se of males, three in that of females. Tliey 
then take a cock and. holding it by the head, twirl it roimd mitil it is ilead. which is 
their usual means of killing one. (At times the sacrifice of a goat replaces this, but 
never a bullock.) They then spill its blood on the briilge and make a mixture of it 
with earth which, with a little straw, is painted on the che>t of the patient. Sometimes, 
for the customs varv a little with different sections of the tribe, when a baby or small 
child is sick a live fowl. a> a substitute for it. is passed under the bridge several times 
backwards and forwards, four times for a boy and three for a girl. It is then twirled 
round the child's head and the blood utilized as already described. The medicine 
man may not call for its being killed, however, in which case it may be used on another 
occasion. 

In addition to resorting to this custom in sickness, adults often seek its aid in 
general adverse circumstances, such as the dying off of cattle, and according to the 
importance of the matter they go under the bridge from one to four times. 

Male adults often resort to this custom when they want a particular girl for 
a wife. They do so to make Adronga propitious, so that he may influence her inclina- 
tions, If she refuses it is often repeated several time.s. 

Each person has his own pit. and after use it is allowed to fall into desuetude, 

(2) "When a person is sick, particularly a child, a Kaffir-corn plant is pulled uji, 
and a piece of the stem of suitable length is cut out. A gra^s string (iuLi) is then tied 
around it by a medicine man. The whole thing is called atcife and in testing it they 
'ay they go atafe n'Jri. He then t<ikes it to a grave, that of the father, if dead, or the 
mother, otherwise that of some relation without further distinction. He then trie.s 
to slide the string uj) or down. If it moves, the .spirit there does not want to take 
po"e"ii>n of the sick person. He may try thi.s several times. If it still iiK.ives he 
goes to a stream and kills a fowl to Adronga. He then take.s a small calabash hik'd 
with liard -ee<l'. which he rattles, and says " AJoin ’’ (what ? or tell me) a number of 
T iiiic'. The rattling is Adronga 's voice and the medicine man interprets it as he wishes. 
Food mav be placed on the grave to render the spirit propitious and induce it to 
take p.issession. Then the ceremony is over : the child or person shall not die — this 
thi'v .dwavs sav. 

If the string does n-.g move no food is dejuisited, because the spirit shows he 
wants to enter the child, who .sliall not die. The jihilosophv of this is that 
the child's spirit is ill and going to die. and they want another to enter and take its 
place. 

This custom is also used for general atigurv purposes, and perhaps now' in 
ii.irticiila.r when a man misbehaves and W'ants to know whether the authorities will 
come to look for him or not. Thk. like other customs, varies a little in different parts 
of the tribe. 

2 H 2 
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(o) This consists of the sacrifice of a fowl, goat, sheep or bullock. The larger 
animals are particularly used when a dear relative, such as a father or single wife, is 
sick, and apparentlv fated to die. The killing of the animal, excluding that of the 
fowl, is always done by putting a spear, arrow or knife into the side of the neck, so 
that the blood may be collected. If a goat is killed the blood is poured into an 
earthenware pot. One of the seniors (mbu) puts his hands into it and with the 
crooked lingers and thumb of one hand, the tips of which are covered with blood, 
taps two or three times on the chest of the sick person. If the malady persists they 
draw the teeth of the dead goat and make a necklace for the sufferer. The medicine 
man mav come whether called or not. He starts his ceremonies bv rattlinc; his gourd 
and saying. ” Tell me, tell me.” While he seeks for some oracular reply no one moves 
except himself as he repeats. ” Tell me,” until finally he interprets some message. 
He then pours some blood into his gourd and from it .sprinkles all around the body 
of the patient. Those present, with the exception of the sick person, then eat the 
goat. 

Often also sticks, strips of skin, or occasionally, in imitation of their Alur neigh- 
boitrs, shells are thrown on the grotmd, and auguries are made according to the 
position they assume. 

When in case of illness it is evident that death must follow, the relatives announce 
the impending event by a special howl which is recognized by near neighbours, who 
may come and begin a death dance a little way off. After death a drum is obtained, 
often from the chief, and a beat pecidiar to such occasions summons all neighbours 
to come to dance. During the dance the women howl. 

In one area a per>on is buried under the granary, which becomes the home of his 
■^oul. and a medicine man i.- not called in. though usually one enters the hut where 
death occurred, with some of the relatives. He rattles a gourd (hihiiza) and wails, 
and usuallv .states that he lia.s had a reply that the dead is enjoying the new life. 
He then approaches the body and asks it (with the gourd) whether it wishes it.s spirit 
to enter his si'.terA bodv. Meanwhile another medicine man approaches the sister, 
rattling liis gourd and telling her the spirit of the (.lead is coming into her body. If 
there is no sister thev go to the grave on which stone.s [onifja.ru) have been placed, 
and the 'pirit dwells there until perchance it. at some future time, enters some other 
person’s body. 

In burial the body may be placed, notably in the Terego area, fully extended 
on the back, with the head turned to one side and in a naked state, covered with earth. 
(.)thers. as in Vurra. bind the doubled-up arms and legs with thongs, ami place a skin 
over and another under the b(jdy or wrap it in a large one. The body mav be in the 
ipjright position or on one side. It is. however, usually placed on the left side in tlie 
embry<.)uic position, knees drawn up. elbows close to tlie sides and hands against 
the face. In some areas the feet point towards the easi. the reason of which thev 
d(j not know, further than it has alwavs been done. The head more usually points 
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to the Xorth, as they say they came from there. If the person was killed violently 
he may be buried in a squatting position. The animals. when skins are used (goats or 
bullocks), are killed immediately after the death of the person involved, and this 
practice connotes partly the nature of a sacrifice. The meat is eaten by the mourners, 
but the deceased man's children are not allowed any. though they are allowed to 
share in the condiments accompanying it. Some meat and grain is usually placed 
on the grave for the deceased. 

A corpse mav remain unburied up to eight or nine hours, according to the time 
of day at which death occurred. Their tests of death are not verv accurate, and I have 
seen a man who came to after being partiallv biuded ; he has been an imbecile ever 
since. 

The grave, which is three to five feet deep, may be the ordinary trench, or. after 
being begun perpendicularly, turn off at an angle of about 45 degrees, or it may 
assume, in a few areas, an inverted T-shape, this being borrowed from the allied 
Muudu tribe. It is placed generally, for both men and wonten, under a granary. 
A baby, however, is buried to the right of the door of the hut. and a chief in his house, 
his Jcobi on his head and the skin of a newly killed sheep underneath him. 

"When one twin dies they do not bury it according to the ordinary custom, 
but put it in a big pot and close the mouth very tightly in order to keep it from 
killing the other. They then bury the pot in an ant-hill or marsh. 

If the dead is one of the .seniors it is the general custom to place stones on the 
grave, often arranged as pillars supporting a slab. They call the place so made 
ori-obi-dri (spirits-ancestors-of the). MTien they wish to propitiate their ancestors 
they kill some domestic animal and pour the blood inside this and put some cooked 
meat in it (za-adizaro — meat-cooked). M'hen the deceased is a child, usually they 
make a little spirit house (o/’i'-dc-:o— house-of-spirit) of sticks or reeds, or sometime 
it may be a little thatch conical roof on supports. These are about a foot in diameter 
They are found in all but the newest hamlets, and are usually between the supporting 
po.sts of the granaries or near the entrances to the living-huts. They put food for 
the dead in them, which is left for some time and then taken awav and eaten. 
They replace it with some more later, and usually repeat this dailv. It is treated 
like one of the family. They generally show great affection for their dead. An 
old-established hamlet may have many of the.se little houses (FI. XL, Fig. 4). 

After a burial, the women of the village dance while singing or chanting on the 
grave, and thus trample the earth down. They often, using the head as a 
fulcrum, turn somersaults, injuries resulting m death not being unknown throimh 
this. 

They do not desert the villages, but the house of the dead is destroved. or the 
thatch pulled out. and the granaries overturned with sticks and the earthenware 
pots dashed on the ground and broken. This is a heavy economic loss to a little 
community and forms a noteworthy outward sign of their sorrow. 
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A (lanee generalh' follows a death. The chief is visually advised of the lo" ain! 
they sometimes invite chiefs of adjacent sections of the tribe. The friends of the 
dead may bring a goat and the women baskets of food,, which, as a sign of then 
sympathy, thev prepare for the mourners. 

The general tnotif of the dance is to drive evil spirits away. With this end m 
view spears and bows and arrows are often carried by the men. and they frequently 
mimic the attitude of driving off an enemy. While dancing they chant without 
words, to console the relations of the dead. The women beat their hands to wi'ih 
well to the departed and to inform him (or her) that thev enjoy the dance. At 
intervals a pair of men or women — usually yoimg — leave the dance circle and run 
to the grass near by, and beat it to keep death from taking others, though it is said 
that some do this to attract attention and show off their bodies, well-prepared fm 
the occasion. 

They dance for two days. It may be the day of the death and the next, or they 
may miss the second and continue on the third day. They generally drink a great 
deal, but sometimes, on account of the su<ldenness of the death, none is ready, and 
they have to carry on the ceremonies without it. Dancing is usually stopped at 
about nine o'clock in the evening. If death occurs in the early evening they may 
content themselves with wails, and foigo dancing. 

At one ceremony which I observed for a time in mid-afternoon one house had 
some of the thatch pulled off, the granaries had been pulled down and the earthenware 
utensils broken. It was near the site of this destruction that they were dancing. 
Some of the men had spears or bows and arrows and others reeds in place of them, 
which is a recent innovation. Some of the women had ashes smeared on the head 
and body, and many of them were wailing. Their wailing was a repeated dwindling 
ululation. At the hut near the site of burial all were women. They were sitting 
down and droning and groaning at intervals. One granary had been thrown down 
and deroofed. and between its four supports the rough earth was being .smoothed 
over with the hands. 

AMien the hu.sband dies the wife or wives often put a skin on the back and 
ashes on the head. ’Women may also do this on the death of a brother. Erieiids of 
the dead and {leojile of the immediate sub-chieftanev smear their bodies witli hour, 
earth, ashes or cow-dung. Those of other chieftainships may. in order to make a 
good appearance, rub them.selves with oil. usually semsem. 

Before the advent of European control thev used to put in the grave food and 
ail alcoholii; drink made from Kaffir corn (eim). Xow they often refrain on accoiiut 
of tlie aiiti-wa.ste European jtropaganda. 

According to information gained from one of the Italian Father-^, when a [leixm 
die-; they believe the soul goes out fir.'jt to the neighbouring gras.-< or bush. On tlie 
third diiy. wiu'ii the dance is over, often a brother of the dead kills a bullock. While 
this is being done a medicine man stands on the grave with a calabash filled with 
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small stones or seeds, and rattles it so that the spirit of the dead will not come ba( k 
to worry the village, and partly to keep awav evil .spirits generallv. 

The little fetish or spirit hot ( ja-ori — house of spirit) they build some time 
after, say. when someone else becorae.s sick, as it is to invoke the dead to banish the 
sickness (PI. XL. Fig. 4). At this time thev also cook good food — if possible, fish 
or meat, or both — at times calling neighbours to enjoy some of it. and thev place a 
portion on a little dish inside or near the spirit hoime. together with a little beer. 
They also sprinkle it and the village generally with beer through the agenev of some 
leaves of a tree called inza. Then, with the same leave.s. the little hut is beaten, 
and also the child or any other .sick. The}’’ consider that the spirits will then be 
satisfied. 

After a month, in some parts, they go to the grave, make it smooth and juit red 
ochre {eraka — ochre) on it. They kill a ram or other food-animal to the spirit of the 
dead to keep it from doing harm to the living. They then have a big dance in honour 
of the dead. 

From cradle to grave the lives of this tribe are saturated with sipiernatural 
beliefs, fears, and trusts. They believe the .spirit (ori — spirit, oiiiali — spirits) of a 
dead person goes first into the grass or bush and then returns and lives in the tojr cif 
a hut. Spirits always remain in this world. 

There are two deities : Ori. a general name of ance>tral >piiits. who kills people, 
brings disease.s and other evils, and Adronr/a or Adroa or Adro. who is generallv a 
benevolent god and. like Jehovah, the Creator of men. There is some confii.'ion in 
their idea of him. for they also believe that he kills people, i.r. creates for killing. 
A missionary told me that, in spite of their determined efforts to discredit Adiong.i. 
he had in his riper knowledge come to the conclusion that rhi.s god differed little from 
the Christian Jehovah. They fear Ori more than Adronga. When there are no 
rains they sacrifice to Adronga. 

Some chiefs do not drink beer, others forgo tobacco, these articles being taboo 
to them. 

They often have a large sacred tree which no one cuts Thev mav rope it off. 
and they only go near it to make sacrifice. There are two e-peciallv sacred trees 
which are so large and so surrounded by saplings and undergrowth that thev mav be 
called groves. They are on the Congo border near JIaracha. The more important 
is called chiki and is referred to as the father of the ^ec<iud. which is called afiiiakoli. 
There is a third named abi. adjoining chiki. in a hollow <4' \ehieh is deposited a lump 
of iron and an emiity tin box, which was probably obtained in Emin's time, with 
sundry other articles of veneration. These groves mav onlv be approached bv the 
priest — a hereditary office. Formerly the office and contiol of the groves was in the 
hands of the Paranga clan, but many generations ago wa- sold to the Arol. The 
present priest is Akuti. He daily takes food to the trees, in each of which lives an 
enormous sacred j)_vthon (sdme --ay many\ which i- on intimate and friendlv terms 
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with him. If war is meditated or impeiidimi the tiee.s give an oracle bv sending 
out a multitude of little snake.s if it is to be war. Xo unauthorized person mav move 
the lump of iron, which is small, from Abi. It is said that during Belgian occu- 
pation a policeman lifted it under orders, but was miraculouslv rooted to the spot 
till he had redeposited it. 

They may put a cow horn, leopard’s tooth, fish bone, a certain root or other 
feti.-^h emblem, outside the door or under the graiiarv or attached to special sticks, to 
drive away sicknes-;. They believe in the occurrence of the evil eve in old women, 
and re.sort to some such antidote as referred to here against it. 

They are firmly convinced that women, especially those who are elderly and 
without firm family attachments, commonly kill others with poison — that usually 
the victim gets thinner and thinner until he dies. Again, thev believe that outside 
the doorways or on paths they ]»lace powerful witchcraft poison, .so that one passing 
is touched and swells up and dies. When a woman kills (or is supposed to have 
done so) the relatives of the deceased feel in duty bound to kill her or one of her 
relatives. If before this she consents to undergo an ordeal thi.s often suffices. For 
this purpose they use (1) oy.ri. a decoction of Euphorbia juice, or (2) EnjthrophUe'im 
gainien'ic, a respiratory poison. If she vomits the.se up or survives she 
goes free. They may give the same poisons to a chicken. In the case of two 
su.spects, one chicken represents each. They are fed with the poison by a 
friend of the opposing faction, and the chicken which dies indicates the guilty 
party. Another poi^on of which I gained no knowledge may be used in this 
te.st. 

Another te^t. that of the chicken and stone, is commonly undergone by a person 
accused of killing by witchcraft or poison. Eight stones are arranged on the circum- 
ference of a circle at regidar intervals. A small peg is driven into the ground in the 
centre. To each stone a meaning is given, but onlv one stone is allotted to the 
accused. The space.s between the stones are designated ” wavs of escape.” A 
young chicken is tied by the leg to the peg. Two feathers from its tail are puUed 
out by the operator, who waves them round the circle once clockwise, once counter- 
clockwise. at the same time prapng the spirits to show bv this test whether or 
not the defendant is guilty. He then, holding the chicken, cuts off its head at one 
stioke with a knife. Keflex action causes the chicken to flutter round and round the 
circle at tlie full length of the string already tieil to the peg. If the la.'t flutter 
la'uU It on the accuseil n stone he is giiiltv. otherwise not. There appears to 
be no pos.sibility of underhand work in this. In one application of it seen bv 
Mr. J. H. Driberg. A.D.C.. in which the accused on the evidence was clearlv guiltv. 
ten chickens were -o killed in succession, and each time thev finally fell on the 
accused’s stone. 

lo keep thieves from their fields they often place a stone or branches or grass 
knots on a pole, thus ensuring that death will follow a theft. 
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Oil paths one may sometimes see a little pile of stones erected bv some person 
ivho has fallen down there, this beiiijj done in a .semi-mirtlifnl. semi-Miperstitious 
vein. Or, again, this or an old basket full of stones niav have been placed with the 
hope that, when they are obliged by the Government or chief to carrv loads, no pain 
or illness may overtake them. 

On the roads one aho encounteis broken pots, grass tied in a knot, feathers, 
perhaps some food or clay tigures of elephants. Thev are in the nature of an exhor- 
tation to their ance.stors to drive away disease, or to pacify their spirits, but recently 
have been largely directed against the Europeans, who have brought di.seases and 
many troubles among them. They now ascribe all infectious diseases to European 
agency, which makes their control and treatment dilficult. They reallv have sufteied 
heavily from epidemic meningitis, smallpox, and infiuenz.i since coming under the 
control of the Uganda Government. 

A little house-like structure made all of sticks may be made apart from any 
giave in order to ask success or help, such as in hunting, sickness, and so on ; in 
it they put some good food. If they gain what they have asked they call it drile ha 
(head good or fortunate), and preserve it ; if they do not get what they ask. drile 
oiizi (head bad), and they break it. 

Before European control they also made a larger hut with .sticks and a grass 
roof (rubogo or romangi) when they wanted to kill an enemy for vengeance. When 
the new moon appeared they used to take to it a pot of ctcu. the alcoholic beverage 
made from Kaffir corn. The interested man used to take a little of it with a leal 
and pour it on the roof of the hut. and also place thereon his arrows and spears. 
He then went to carry out his purpose. If he was unsuccessful, on hi> return he 
went to the medicine man. who tested the situation with the nteife. and if that 
pointed to success he resumed his efforts. If again un.mccessful. the medicine man 
proposed to him to make the earth-bridge and carrv out the u.sual sacrifice there. 
On the bridge he placed his arrows and ^peais before ''Ctting out again. This is 
falling into desuetude. They now use it in order to have a good crop from their 
fields and good fortune in hunting oi other ventures. Thev build it alwavs in theii 
own villages. 

RecM.ignized rainmakers are very scarce, not more than three, of whom two are 
jirincipal (.mes. Each h.is three or four rain-stones, long cone' of rpiart/. svmmetri- 
cally notched. These were originally olitained from the Bari tribe in war. When 
rain sutfiees at the time of harvest the stones are enclosed in a calabash, the small 
opening of which is then sealed over with soap, and the calabash is kept in a granarv. 
For rain the calabash is broken in a river, the stone washed in it and a sacrifice made. 

Another account states that when rain is wanted thev cook beer and pour it 
on the stone. It is then put in a calabash and hidden in a granarv. When the 
chief finds a man who knows where it is he makes him carry it to a hill and sacrifice 
a goat there. If rain is refractory they beat this man and mav make him sacrifice 
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as;ain until rain comes. Women mav conceal rain, but cannot make it. There are 
therefore no women rainmakers. 

The Allah water cult is one that is stateil to have beirun among the Dinkas. a 
Nilotic tube of the Sudan, and to have spread into this ili'trict. following the line of 
advance of Emin Pasha's trooj)S. Those who drank of the water were supposed to 
develop irresistible strength, and to become invulnerable to guns and sjjears. This 
belief gave unity and confidence to various tribes in battle, and led to many over- 
whelming successes against Xubis. Dervishes and amongst themselves, which were 
attributed solely to the holy water itself. The Uganda mutiny of 1898 was un- 
doubtedly due to this cult having spread among the Xubi troops at a time when they 
felt their grievances acutely. A Liigwari leader in one of their fights i.s said to have 
held in his hands the emblems of the cult, the Yakani bowl and a branch of the inza 
tree. In this instance they had one man injured, while they exterminated a force of 
some eighty Xubis. 

Followers of this cult were also led to believe that they would obtain rifles, 
ammunition, clothes, and immunity from death or arrest. Those who have had 
the opportunity of drinking it and refused are said to become termites after death. 
With the stopping of native wars it was lost sight of until recently, when it was 
revived among the Lugwari. The benefits then promised were preservation from 
death and epidemics, the reappearance of their ancestors on earth, that their dead 
cattle would come to life, immunity against Government rifles, which would only 
fire water, promises of rifles which would enable them to clear the Europeans out of 
their lands, that they need not pay taxes, and could flout Government ordeis. 
Probably its reciudescence here was precipitated by ejudemics of meningitis, and 
later influenza, breaking out among them, the blame for which they laid on the 
Europeans. The water used came from two men living in the Southern Sudan, to 
the north of the West Xile Di.strict. Pilgrims may drink on the spot for a certain 
payment, or at a greater price may take some away for dilution and further dis- 
tribution. It is generally known as Yakani. but has other names, and these are 
used as passwords. Associated with the cult is a Yakani shrine and an open .space 
with a pole erected in it. Tlie pole among the Lugwari is from a tree called laza. 
At the top of it is fastened a branch of a shrid) calleil /«:u. which is said to belong 
specirically to Yakani rites. A sacred goat also ajipeared as part of the ceremonial, 
and later a white calf, both ornamented with bracelets and ear ornaments. Eecent 
Government interference has largelv discredited this cult. 

Medicine men [ojo) have long hair and are somewhat wild-looking. The oflice 
n hereditary. Women may follow this calling. At the onset of sickness they are 
called in. or. if they know of it. mav go without being called. Thev make their 
living by tliis. and m,iy reallv have some medical stciets. 'Wl.tn fine tats with 
others h>; touches food to the top of the head aiid under tint chin. When he 
hiccouglis. it means that the spirit asks thiough him for more food. 
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If a man wishes to state niirler oath that he has not stolen he will eat some 
mud and say. '' It will kill me if I am guilty.” Mud may ho substituted by human 
dung or by drinking the blood of a baby who has died a natural death. 

Ordinarily they do not travel far from their homes. AVheii thev do set out on 
a long journey they tie some standing grass near the path into knots, four on each 
side of it. and spit on each knot. Thev make a prayer to Adroiiga that bickne>> 
(often they specify stomach troubles such as dvsenterv. ari-Jca — blood-stools) oi 
some other evil may not overtake them. When other people pass they make another 
similar knot, so that a great many may be seen. Xo one dares to interfere with 
them. This is a very universal custom in the tribe, though there are vaiiatioii' 
according to the district. 

In some parts when corn is ripe and abundant thev put .semsem in pots on tin- 
tire. and when it sputters from the heat thev take a broken piece of pottery, put 
some on it. and go to the boundary of tlie field, where a bush called adii grows, and 
deposit there their tibi (accessory dish of a condimentary nature, such as semsem). 
If there i.s no such bush they make a little hut and inside it jdace the food for Adroiiga, 
as a sign of gratitude for the abundance of the harvest. This is comparable to our 
thanksgiving festival. When food is scarce they do nothing. 

The custom of vendetta has lieen a rule with the tribe— a life for a life. Since 
European occupation this has been rendered ditticult. and .-.ome. ileterred thus frmn 
following up their desires, let their hair grow long in order nut to forget, or let it 
appear that they forget, the situation. Naturally, as among ,dl rude tribes, the 
tictim was not always the guilty person. 

A name is given to a baby by the mother and or father— on the third day to a 
girl, on the fourth to a boy. On that day the mother is washed. In .some parts 
there is no fixed date for the naming, and it may be given when the child is one or 
two months old. Ordinarily one is given by the father and one by the mother, while 
one may be given by a brother. Little by little one comes to be more used than the 
others. M hen one grows up and joins in the dancing, another name i' given bv tlie 
people, exclusive of the relatives, embodying some outstanding (jualitv. t'hildrt n 
generally jirefer the mother's name, but are also fond of that given bv the fathei-. 
Out of a hundred men asked their names, probably eighty announce at ome that 
given by the mother. This is indicative of the veneration shown for mothe'.--. 
(Men who have left their paternal homes continuallv want to visit their motheis. 
but rarely show any such de.sire in respect of their fathers. The name given bv 
friends i' not used in the fanrily. and only by those outside it in games and danci-. 
All names have a reason, and are ri.sually given in close relation to some fact oi' featuie 
connected with the family. Thus, if about the time of birth the father dies, tlie child 
maybe named linizo (dm = dead, zo = house- or the dead is in the hou-e). Other 
examples are : ( I ) Mother's name. (> = she. b = likes, bur a = village (meaning Imr 

premarital village), or " she likes to go home,” referring to the fact that the nioth.i-r 
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had been quarrelling with the father : in this case the father's name was Mcriko. 
meaning angrv. from his being angry at the mother’s wanting to go home : this boy 
was too young to have a friend's name. (2) Mother's nanie. Em ada (emu = he goes. 
do = well), from the fact that the father and mother were Cjuarrelling. the mother 
told the husband to go away, and he said. ” I go," the child therefore being called 
" He goes well " ; the father's name was Ondolco (ondo = Kaffir corn, eka = red), 
signifying that when he was born his body -seas red. like Kaffir corn. (3) Mother s 
name forgotten ; father's name. Yakurn. which means a widespread epidemic disease ; 
about the time this boy was born several brothers and others of the family died of 
smallpox ; brother's name. Xyangga. meaning a very little baby — he was prematurely 
born. This bov gave the brother's name first, which is exceptional. (4) Mother’s 
name, Ahiria (ahiri = famine, a = in — or born during famine). (5) Mother's name 
AJijaa = l go away: the mother and father have C£uarrelled ; the mother said. 
■■ You do not like me. let us part the name she gave was the father’s reply : this 
boy forgot his father's name. (6) The mother's name was not remembered by this 
boy: father's name. Ti-Mbaro (ti = mouth, mbaro or mboro = large — the father told 
his wife her mouth was very large, meaning she was never silent) ; ti //(6o would mean 
’■ the mouth is large " : the ro added to the verb makes it adjectival. (7) Mother's 
name. Ta-ako-a {ta = food, ako = without, a = inside — the girl's mother had no 
milk : she forgets her father's name). 

Dancing forms their sole source of active amusement. They dance in a circle 
to the beat of a drum. Men and women mingle, but there is no pairing or embracing, 
as in our dances. Much cleverness is shown by the drummers in the alteration of 
the rhythm, but there is little variety in the steps of the dance, which consists of 
simple but strenuous jogging up and down while moving round in a circle. In this 
they differ from their neighbours, who have many picturesque variations, some of 
which are symbolic. They frequently leave the dance circle and ru.sh off some little 
distance and then return. 

The attainments of the Lugwari in the arts are not high. In ironwork thev 
make hoes, spear-heads, arrow-heads, the small knives which women carry. Their 
pottery is very roughly finished, though sometimes crude geometrical ornamentation 
is attempted. They weave baskets, simple and strong, which are usually devoid 
of any ornamentation, and where this does occur it is of a verv simple nature. Thev 
make no attempt to weave cloth. 

Pots are generally called euicn. which term also includes the potterv part of 
the bellows used for iron smelting. They are made by the women. Otnka is a bowl 
for food : it has a large mouth, larger than usually .seen amongst African tribes, 
the body being eight or ten inches in diameter. Those with small mouths and larore 
bellies are for carrying and storing water, and are called nioda. They may be 
anything up to 12 inches in diameter. They have small pots (oteku), for cooking 
condiments to eat with the Kaffir-corn mush, which have a relativelv large mouth. 
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OteJiungica is a small bowl on a pedestal u.sed for eating the condiments when 
cooked. They have also obi. large pots up to 3 feet high, with relativelv small 
mouths, perhaps 6 inches in diameter, in which thev ferment beer. 

In order to smelt iron a blacksmith works from about 8 a.m. to. sav. 4 p.m. 
The bellows apparatus is ingeniously contrived. Over a clay bowl with a lip around 
the rim a piece of loose skin is secured by being bound under the projecting rim. 
To the centre of the skin is attached a long stick, which is used for pumping. A 
spout leads out of the side of the bowl. Usually two such contrivances are used, so 
that the operator, using each hand alternatelv. ensures a more continuous flow of air. 
The spouts are so arranged as to play into the large end of a trumpet-shaped clay 
piece, which concentrates the air on the fire. The whole apparatus is generally placed 
in a gourd-shaped depression in the ground. 

IVhen a blacksmith is making iron he may not go into the house of a wife. 
MTien the bellows blow all people near mu.st be quiet. There must be no speaking 
when fusion occurs. The iron is left two days to cool ; they call it ebo. In making 
a hoe they place the iron on a rock, beating it first with a big stone and then finish 
with an iron hammer. The latter is not heavy enough for the initial work. 

In this short survey of the tribe it is evident that the Lugwari. in respect of 
attainments and customs, are among the least advanced of the African tribes, and 
should receive further study before their civilization is .';ubmerged by that which 
slowly but surely will flow in upon them. 
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By Prof. R. Ruggle.-? Gate.s. PL.D., F.L.S. 

Although Mendelian inheritance ib widely known from experiments with plants 
and animals, its widespread occurrence in man has not yet been generallv recognized 
by anthropologists. The fact may be pointed out that Mendelian behaviour consists 
essentially in. or rather depends upon, the .segregation of fixed germinal units. 
Although modern genetics depends so largely upon the study of Mendelian inheritance 
audits physical basis in the germ cells, yet anthropologists appear to have been as 
yet but little influenced by it in their study of human differences. 

In this article one can only refer briefly to a few of the characters, such as eye- 
colour, stature, and cephalic index, in regard to the inheritance of which data are 
rapidly accumulating. This must sooner or later be taken into account by the 
physical anthropologist, not only because it shows how differences are being handed 
down from generation to generation, but also because it must fundamentally affect 
the anthropologist's conception of a race within the human species. 

It is clear that the genetical point of view, which has been so successfidly applied 
to the study of variation and inheritance in other organisms, applies equally to man. 
Some time ago (Gates. 1923) I had occasion to bring together the main facts of Men- 
delian inheritance in mankind. These records show that where the pedigrees have 
been carefully compiled with a view to finding the method of inheritance, innu- 
merable peculiarities and abnormalities are found to be inherited as simple Mendelian 
differences, dominant or recessive to the normal, or sex-linked in various ways. 

The literature on this subject has grown very rapirlly in recent years. In 
innumerable pedigrees a character has been shown to follow the simple Mendelian 
rules in descent. Such conditions as albinism are. usually at least, recessive in 
inheritance, in man as well as in animals. The same is true of. for example, alkap- 
tanuria. This chemical peculiaritv i.s known not only in man but also in horses. 
Many digital abnormalities, such as brachvdactyly. are generally regarded as 
dominant, although it is possible that .some of them may be non-viable in the 
homozygous condition, in which case they should be placed in the class of lethal 
factors. 

Cases are on record of digital and facial peculiarities being inherited for five 
centuries, through as many a.s fourteen generations. Even siieli .slight aberrations 
as a bilobed right ear or a pit in the left ear may be inherited as a dominant through 
several generations, though occasionally “skipping a generation.’’ Sometimes the 
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peculiarity is a variable one. as .split foot or “ lobster claw." but often it is remarkably 
fixed and uniform. Unless some unforeseen disturbance occurs the inheritance may 
be expected to go on indefinitely. 

Abnormalities are by no means contiiied to civilized peoples, but thev occur, 
probably with ecj:Ual frequency, in savage races, where they are usually eliminated 
by infanticide or the struggle for existence. 

It is sometimes stated that llendelian inheritance or segregation of characteiN 
applies only to abnormalities, and that racial differences follow other rules and do 
not segregate. The known facts do not justify such a shaip distinction. 

In the first place, as Haddon (1924) points out in his valuable book, anthropo- 
logists are not agreed as to what constitutes a race, and it is possible that general 
biologists who have had an acquaintance with nianv species of organism^ and their 
variations may be able to contribute something to the decision as to what cliaracteis 
should be regarded as racial — a .subject on which anthropologists notoriously dis- 
agree. Haddon {J.c.. p. 1). however, is clearly in accord with the modern genetic 
point of view when he says. " Race names, such as Nordic and Alpine, are merely 
convenient abstractions helping us to appreciate broad facts. A race type exists 
mainly in our own minds." All human races appear to be of mixed origin, and it 
may be expected that the numerous differential elements contained in such a race 
are being reshuffled in each generation. Nevertheless, isolation, geographical or 
otherwise, combined with inbreeding, has doubtless sometimes led, as in ]iarts 
of Scandinavia, to the production of a local group agreeing in all racial 
characters. 

The generally recognized racial character.s relate chiefly to the hair-.-hape and 
colour, skin-colour, stature, head-form. face. nose, and the shape and colour of the 
eyes. As regards these differences eye-colour is perhaps the simplest in inheritance. 
It seems highly probable that the lighter eye ami skin colours have arisen as germinal 
mutations from the darker ones lu the evolution of man. The latter characters 
are probably in some sense adaptive, since the presence of pigment in the eve and 
skin appears to be a protection in tropical climates. But one cannot believe that 
this is true of the straight, wavy, or woolly hair which is such a conspieuous racial 
character. Haddon suggests that " Climatic conditions probablv account indirectlv 
for the character of the hair." This is difficult to credit, especiallv when one 
remembers that. c.g. Mongoloids usually have straight hair whether thev are Arctic 
Eskimo or tropical Carib Indians, while the woolly-haired negro of Africa is under 
couditions similar to those of the straight -haired Carib. Hair differences mav have 
■arisen as mutations, but I think we have no evidence at present as to how thev 
became linked with differences in skin-colour and other features to form the main 
■colour-types of mankind. If these colouT-t\-pes could be viewed from a ipuite 
impersonal biological point of view it is probable that they would be recognized as 
•differing in ways that are analogous to the differences between manv animal species. 
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Italian anthropologists appear to have done essentially this in their trinomial system 
of nomenclature of the races of man. Interfertility has long ceased to he a sufficient 
criterion of species. 

When v e deal with such racial characters as the form of the head. face, and nose, 
we are concerned with matters of relative dimensions or shape. That they are 
inherited there can be no doubt, but the inheritance of shapes is the least satisfactory 
of all the tields of genetics. The significance of cephalic indices will be discussed later. 
The attractive theory of Keith (1920) that not only skin-colour but also stature 
and facial features are controlled and determined in their development by differences 
in hormone secretion would, if true, make the analysis of the inheritance of these 
differences more difficult, since they would depend upon an internal mechanism 
of hormone differences which are themselves inherited. Gbviously. even if segre- 
gation of inherited differences in hormone activity were taking place, it would be 
verv difficult to prove from the observation of racial crosses. Critical genetical 
experiment has shown, however, that germinal segregation may be taking place 
when casual observation would lead to the opposite conclusion. 

To the writer it seems that no field in physical anthropology is more fundamental, 
or is at present in greater need of e.xploration, than an accurate determination ui 
the results of interracial crosses by someone who is trained both as a geneticist and 
an anthropologist. Such an individual should be able to visit various 
parts of the world where interracial cros.se.s have taken place, and where the 
original crosses are so recent that there are not more than three or four 
generations of descendants. He .should then be able to compile genealogies and 
trace the inheritance of racial differences through at least three generations 
of individuals who can be directly compared with each other. Only in this 
wav can a satisfactorv study of interracial inheritance be made. Eesults of 
the fir.'t importance may be expected to accrue from such a study. The fact that 
in net/ro-white crosses, for example, the hair is sometimes wavy on the sides of the 
heail and kinkv on the vertex, .shows that peculiar results may sometimes be expected. 
The urgeiicv of these problems also nee(.ls emphasis, for it is essential that the original 
parents of the cross be known at least by name, anrl with primitive races, even nioj e 
than in civilized ccnnmumties. it is seldom possible to get accurate information about 
the feature^ and characteristics of ancestors removed more than three generations. 
Where intercrossing has been taking place for more than a century there is always 
doubt about the e.xact antecedents of the earlier ancestors, as I have found in studying 
the pedigrees of Indian- white half-breeds in Xorthern Ontario. 

We mav now consider briefly the inheritance of some racial differences. 
Stature and eve-colour are both regarded as racial characters, but Galton (1S89) 
contrasted them in their inheritance. Hc regarded them as " more contra.sted in 
hereditarv behaviour than perhaps any other common qualities,” stature usually 
giving a '' Vilended ” inheritance, while with eye-colour the transmission is usiiallv 
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■'alternative.'' But he recognizes that “the blending in stature is due to its 
being the aggregate of the quasi-independent inheritance of many separate parts.'' 

Eye-colour wa.s the first character in man to be recognized as Mendelian in 
its inheritance. That eye-colour shows segregation in families is well known. But 
segregation also occurs in interracial crosses, as I have observed in later generations 
of mixed descendants from original crosses between blue-eved white men and black- 
eyed ’ Indian women in Xorth America. There is nothing at present to indicate 
that its inheritance in such crosses differs from that within a single race. The subject 
of eye-colour inheritance has been considered elsewhere (Gates. 19’23). and onlv 
brief reference can be made to it here. Hurst (19U8) examined the eyes of a number 
of English families, and was the first to point out that blue and brown eyes form a 
Mendelian pair of characters. The Davenports (1907) made a similar .suggestion 
about the same time. In the blue eye brown melanin pigment is absent from the 
front of the iris, and according to Hurst it is the presence or absence of this anterior 
pigment which constitutes a iMendelian pair. Only in the albino eye is pigment 
absent from the inner surface of the iris. Various other complications enter into 
the study of eye-colour, so that careful examination by one observer of the eyes of 
every individual in a particular collection of data is neces.sary. Conclusions based 
upon the reports of parents as to the eye-colour of their children are of very little 
value, since the parents will not be in agreement as to how the various shades and 
arrangements of pigment should be denominated. 

Bryn (1920) has made fiuther studies of eye-colour, and concludes that (1) if 
both parents and grandparents have blue eyes the children will have blue eyes ; 
(2) if the parents have blue eyes but some of the grandparents have brownish eyes, 
about 10 per cent, of the children will have brownish eyes : (3) if both parents have 
brown eyes, the children will be on the average one-quarter blue-eved and three- 
quarters brown-eyed : (4) when the parents have ” mixed '' eye-colour, on the 
average one-quarter of the children will have blue eyes, one-quarter brown, and 
one-half “ mixed '' ; (5) blue is found to be rece.ssive to all grades of brown. These 
results serve to emphasize the need for further study of this subject. 

As regards stature the data bearing on this subject, both genetical and anthropo- 
logical. are much more extensive. Quetelet made it the first subject of .statistical 
study in the foundation of anthropometry. Siiice he first used stature tc show 
how variations follow the binomial curve, similar data have been collected for inmr- 
merable races and groups of men. Xo doubt the mode of such a curve has a certain 
significance as representing the condition of greatest frequency ; but it does not 
follow, as was formerly assumed, that departures from the mode represent uninherited 
fluctuations. They may ecpially well, and often do, represent inherited germinal 
differences which are being recombined and regrouped in everv generation. 

Certain aspects of the subject have been considered at some length elsewhere 
(Gates. 1923, pp. 27-44). There is a considerable literature on the genetics of 
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hize-inlieritance in animals, all of which leads to certain points of view which are applic- 
able to man. A few of these results may briefly be indicated. Prmnett and Bailey 
have studied the inheritance of weight in poultry (1914) and rabbits (1918). They 
explain the results obtained in crossing large and small breeds of poultry by assuming 
the presence of foirr genetic factors independent!}' affecting size. Iir rabbit crosses 
they studied the grcwth-curves and concluded that slowness in reaching maturity 
is not always correlated with large size. Castle (1922), however, from a study of the 
growth-curves in prtre and hybrid races of rabbits, reaches the conclirsion that in small 
(Polish) rabbits the initial weight is le.ss, the growth-rate less, and the completion 
of, growth earlier. He moreover considers that all size-factors affect the body as a 
whole and not particular organs. Nevertheless, Wright (1918), from an analysis 
of some of Castle's measurements, finds that while there is high correlation between 
the lengths of certain bones, yet there are groups of bones which vary independently 
of the rest of the skeleton. 

Davenport (1917), from numerous measurements of the elements that go to 
make up stature in man, concludes that the correlation between the length of different 
segments of the body is low, and hence that there are independent size-factors 
affecting, for example, length of leg, trunk, neck and head. Probably it will be shown 
by further study that there are not only factors affecting the size of particular organs, 
but also others, as Davenport agrees, affecting the size of the body as a whole. 
These may be imder hormone control, and the time of maturity, also an inherited 
racial condition, must affect the resulting stature as well. This brief statement is 
merely sufficient to indicate some of the present problems in size-inheritance and 
the necessity for the extensive application of experimental and physiological data 
and observations in any adequate study of inheritance of statrrre in man. AMiile 
stature is characteristic in many races it is clearly not a unitary thing ; but the 
stature of any individual is the resultant of many diverse inherited elements acting 
under a particular set of environmental conditions. How little significance may be 
attached to the determination of mean statme as a racial character is shown by 
Wood Jones and Campbell (192b) in a paper on the anthropometry of Australian 
aboriginals. Their own measurements of 10 natives and the measurements of three 
other investigators may be compared in the following table : — 


Mean Stature. 

i d 

$ 

! 

IbOS-ti mm. 

16.52 

1.543 

Wood .Jones and Campbell. 

1626 -4 mm. 

1671-3 

1.522-5 

B. Smyth. 

1718 mra. ... 




' Topinarcl. 

1.77.5 mm. ... 

”'l 


1 Lesson. 

1 


Similarly they obtained a cephalic index of 74 ■ G, while other records range 
from 69-6 to 75, all therefore showing dolichocephaly, of which the Australian 
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aborigines represent an extreme type. It has been suggested, on grounds of language, 
that two or more intermingled stocks may be represented in the Australian, which 
might, of course, account for these divergences. The presence of two stocks is 
borne out by differences in skin-colour, hair, and features, the darker Papuan stock 
having come in later. Xevertheless. it is possible that these differences have arisen 
as variation.s in one stock. 

e may turn now to the cephalic index, on which some interesting work has 
recently appeared. There has been a considerable literature in recent years on the 
inheritance of head-form. It is clear that brachycephaly and dolichocephaly are 
not determined by a simple Mendelian pair of factors. The work of Frets, Hilden 
and others indicates that the cephalic index may be determined bv several cimiulative 
polymeric factors, i.e. genetic factors each of which produces a certain transition 
from dolichocephaly towards brachycephaly. To this extent head-form mav be 
comparable with stature, in which we have already seen that a number of independent 
factors are concerned in producing the total result. 

The cephalic index has been regarded by anthropologists as an important index 
of race since the time of Anders Eetzius. According to Haddon (1924), with a C.I. 
of less than 75 a skull should be classed as dolichocephalic, 75-80 as mesocephalic, 
and over 80 as brachycephalic. But he shows that in many races there is a wide 
range in the C.I.^ Its importance as a racial distinguishing character has probably 
been much exaggerated. The length-breadth index, as the most convenient and the 
most obvious measurement which can be made on a skull, has been taken in countless 
cases where few or no other data are available. 

In a number of papers the cephalic indices of ancestors and their de.scendants 
have been compared. Thus B. Hagen (1906) concluded from a study of the heads 
of 5Ialay hybrids that brachycephaly is dominant to dolichocephalv. Boas (19ti7) 
found a splitting or segregation in the C.I. of Jewish families in America. Others 
reached somewhat different and less definite results. In a studv of the Boer- 
Hottentot hybrids, in which the parent races have verv different head-index. 
E. Fischer (1913) concluded that the index very probably followed Mendel's law 
in inheritance. H. Bryn (1920) has studied the head-form in two Xorwegian districts. 
He found segregation of the index in the offspring, and that brachvcephaly was 
dominant to dolicho- and mesocephaly.- He also found certain cases in which 
dolichocephaly appeared to be epistatic to mesocephaly. But Hilden (1925) shows 
that this assumption is unnecessary. Hauschild (1921) made a studv of prehistoric 

^ This is weU illustrated by a recent paper of Ruhnaii {192.5). giving measurements of the 
population of the little East Friesian island of Spiekeroog. The inhabitants number 215, and are 
practically all intermarried, yet the cephalic index for 63 women ranges from 73-3 to 92-4. The 
average value, 80-45. can have very little meaning. 

- Bryn thinks that where brachycephaly is inherited from the father the sons are more 
pronouncedly brachycephalic than the daughters, but where brachycephaly is due to the mother 
the daughters are more pronouncedly brachycephalic than the sons. 
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and early historic skulls in Lower Saxony, and reached the conclusion that the law 
of segregation in head-form would hold for these. But his results are not of critical 
value. 

The fullest study as regards numbers has been made by Frets, a Dutch investi- 
gator. who. in a series of papers (1917-23). considers the results of head measurements 
of 3.600 individuals belonging to 360 families. He compared parents with their 
children, and concluded that head-form depended upon several factors, with 
intermediacy {i.e. without dominance) in the hybrid (heterozvgous) condition. 
Later he concluded that brachycephaly in general was more or less dominant to 
dolichocephaly. But he found cases of microbrachycephaly (small round heads) 
which he believed were recessive to dolichocephaly. He also thought it necessary 
to assiune prepotency in certain cases, but Hilden has since shown from his data 
that this assumption is imnecessary. 

Frets treated his data statistically and grouped his measurements in a very 
peculiar way, which made it necessary to regroup his data in order to analyse 
them genetically. Thus his categories included : (1) Those in which there is no 
difference between the indices of the parents and large differences between those 
of the children ; (2) indices of children further apart than those of the parents ; 
(3) indices of children nearer together than those of the parents ; (4) no difierences 
between indices of parents and children, etc. These very ungenetical groupings 
were unsatisfactory for any analysis. Hilden (1925) states that he regrouped 
Frets’ data and then found it in general agreement with his own results. 

Frets concluded from cases where the children surpass the parents in both 
directions, i.e. some more dolichocephalic and some more brachycephalic than either 
parent, that (1) there is a large non-hereditary variability : (2) there is segregation ; 
(3) high index is dominant to low. with a large range of variation in the heterozygotes. 
He also concludes that illnesses in earlv life affect the head-form, and he states that 
" the heads with high indices are upon an average somewhat smaller than those with 
low indices.’’ 

In his interpretations Frets assumes that various factors act separately on the 
length and breadth of the skull and not on the form as such. But his material is 
not sufficient for a study of the inheritance of absolute head measurements, since 
only adult measurements can be used for this purpose. Frets (1929) concludes 
that — 

Each length-factor in man adds 0-49 cm. to the head length. 

., .. ., woman .. 0-38 cm. ,, 

,, breadth .. man .. 0-32 cm. 

., .. ., woman ., 9-30 cm. 

These assumptions strike one as at least rather unbiological, and Frets’ 
suggestion that 12 or 13 factors are involved in head-shape as only a guess. 
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Hiklen measured the heads and ears of the population, numbering 2b8, of the 
little island of Riuio in the Eastern Baltic. These people speak a very ancient form 
of Swedish, and are descended chiefly from Estonian (Finnish) women who followed 
their Swedish husbands to the island. The pedigrees of families were obtained 
from the church registers, and the people were found to be much intermarried, as is 
usual in isolated communities. Of this po})idation 116 men and boys and 116 women 
and girls were examined, the remainder being invalids or infants. The cephalic- 
index was found to be always a little higher for women than men. and it also changes 
with age up to 2t> years. Thus Hilden found that at the age of 2-4 years the average 
cephalic index was 83. while it steadilv decreased until at 20. or over, it was 80-4. 
The sex-difference.s in the skull mav. of course, be influenced bv internal secretions. 
For adult males the mode was 78-80. females 80-82. This is high mesocephaly 
or low hrachycephaly. 4Vhen plotted sejravately both sexes thus showed a two- 
peaked or bimodal curve. Since the dift'erence is only two units in each case, 
it is difficult to say what the explanation may be, but the author attributes it to the 
derivation of the population from cro.s.ses between two dilferent races. Fischer 
(1923) states that not only the Boer-Hottentots of South-'West Africa but also the 
Indian-white crosses in Xorth America show a two-peaked curve. This supports 
Hiklen's interpretation, but his data are too few to attach great weight to them. 
If several factors are concerned in the determination of the rounder heads in each 
race one might expect to find that the curve for the cephalic indices of the offspring 
would have several peaks. 

When the indices of parents and children are compared the results show that 
hrachycephaly in general is dominant to dolichocephaly in the cases studied. This 
may be explained by a theory of cumulative polymeric factors for shortheadedness. 
each factor when present reducing the cephalic index by a certain amount. 

In studying such data several facts have to be borne in mind : — 

1. There is a relation between head-shape and stature. According to Fischer 
(1923). with increasing body length the growth in length of the skull is somewhat more 
or faster than in breadth, so that tall individuals will tend to be more dolichocephalic 
than short ones. This may be because the same factor increases length of skull and limb 
bones. The degree of correlation between them might also varv from race to race. Reid 
and Mulligan (192.')) have recently published a careful studv of the correlation between 
stature and length and breadth of head in students from the north-eastern counties 
of Scotland. Thev find that stature, on the average, varies directlv with head- 
length. and that it varies independently of head-breadth except in individuals 
of the 17-year-old group. These results were confirmed bv the calculation of the 
cephalic indices, which tended to vary inversely to the stature except in the 17-vear- 
okl group, in which the correlation was negligible. The highest coefficient of correla- 
tion was for stature and head-length, in students of 21 and upwards (196 cases). 

) Tliat ehiliheii generally have rounder lieaAs than a liilts i-;. of eour.se. well known. 
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It amoimted to + 0-3686 -0416, while for the same group the negative correlation 

between stature and cephalic index was — -2565 -0450. 

2. Since children have a higher C.I. than adults, the index of children .should 
be reduced by one or two for comparison with that of adults. 

3. It has been found that (Fischer, 1923 (6) ) if rats are fed for five to eight weeks 
on food devoid of rdtaniin A, not only the size but also the shape of the 
head is changed. Probably the head-shape in man is affected by similar 
agencies. 

These and similar considerations affect the interpretation of indices in parents 
and children. Boas (1912) made an extensive statistical study of immigrants into 
the United States and their descendants. He reached conclusions regarding changes 
in head-shape of the descendants of immigrants, which are difficult to set aside, 
but which require confirmation before they are accepted. He found, for example, 
that the C.I. of Sicilian immigrants born in Sicily was about 78, while for their 
descendants born in America it is over 80. Moreover, this difference existed, 
more or less consistently, for American-born and foreign-born of corresponding ages 
ranging from 5 to 20 years or more. On the contrary. Eastern European Hebrews 
were found to have a C.I. of about 83, while their descendants of corre- 
sponding age born in America had a C.I. of 81. If there is no statistical fallacy 
involved and the data were collected with sufficient uniformity, this would mean that 
the Sicilians and Hebrews both tended, under the American environment, to approach 
a mean condition from opposite directions, the narrow-headed Sicilians becoming 
more brachycephalic and the broader-headed Jews becoming less so. It is further 
concluded from the statistics that the longer the parents have been in America the 
greater is the divergence of their descendants from the Eirropean type. Similar 
conclusions have been drawn with regard to the Scotch and other races in America. 
Boas is convinced that there are " not only changes in the rate of development of 
immigrants, but there is also a far-reaching change in the type — a change which 
cannot be ascribed to selection or mixtirre, but which can only be explained as due 
directly to the influence of environment.'’ If these conclusions are sound it follows 
that the C.I. of a race may change when it migrates to a different set of 
conditions. 

The general scepticism with regard to these results of Boas appears to be fully 
justified by the more recent work. For example. Kirkconnell (1925) points out 
that the C.I.'s of his father and mother were respectivelv 85 and 72, while of the 
children, in order of age, they were 82, 85, 68, 73, and 83. Thus three were brachy- 
cephalic like the father and two hyperdolichocephalic like the mother. They also 
resembled in other re.spects the same parent whose cephalic index they had inherited. 
Yet all the ancestors of this family had lived in the same localitv in Ontario for over 
a century. The author's explanation of these C.I.'s is by the Mendelian segregation 
of inherited differences. 
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In contrast with these statistical results, experiments in transj)lanting sub-species 
of animals tend to emphasize the stability of the sub-specific characters. Thus 
Sumner (1924) introduced two wild sub-.species of the mouse Peromt/scas manicidatus 
into the laboratory, and bred them independently for six years on the coast of 
Southern California. One sub-species, nibidas. was from the north-west coast of 
California, in a much cooler climate, the other, sonoriensis, is native to the hot 
Mohave Desert. Under the new conditions of captivity both races underwent 
changes in such features as length of body, tail and foot, as well as in pigmentation, 
but these changes were not in the direction of making them more like the local race, 
gantbeli ; nor was there any tendency for the two introduced strains to converge 
under a common enTOonment. 

If C.I. in man is so much more easily modified, then it might be concluded 
that such indices are not truly “ racial " characters. In this respect they would 
be contrasted with hair, skin and eye characters in man. 

Spaniards born in Porto Eico are also (Boas. 1920) found to have rounder heads 
than their ancestors born in Spain or the Canary Islands. The C'.I.'s are found 
to be respectively 79-7 and 82-8. but the ancestry of the Porto Eicans studied is 
too mixed and uncertain for these results to have much certainty. As Boas 
himself recognizes, they might be exjfiained by an admixture of native brachy- 
cephalic Indian blood. This is an example of the way in which studies of mixed 
populations in which intercrossing began long ago are apt to lead to more or less 
unprofitable speculation regarding ancestry. 

Fischer (1923) further states that the upper classes, both in Europe and Japan, 
have finer, smaller and narrower heads than the lower classes, Tlu'se differences 
may. of course, be racial, or they might be nutritional. Since the ultimate size 
of the body depends partly upon nourishment this may in turn affect the head- 
shape. In any case it is clear that external conditions influence considerably 
the C.I. 

Eeturning to Hildcn’s measurements of parents and children, his re.sults indicate 
tliat parents who are phenotypically (externally) alike are not always genotvpicallv 
(germinally) alike. Thus assuming four factors for increase in index, one might be 
AABBccdd, another aabbCCDD, etc. Caution is necessary in recognizing also that 
a small difference in C.I. may mean nothing at all. Thus in identical twins the 
C.I.’s were given as 7S-.o and 78-9. But the actual measurements were; {a) 191 
and boO ; (6) 190 and 149. Since the records arc evidently made to the nearest 
mm., it is clear that less than O-.J mm. difference mav have been involved in 
these head measurements. The measurements themselves are not likelv to be 
accurate to more than O-.o mm. 

Neither in the data of Hilden nor Frets were there anv marriages between 
ultradolichocephalics or hyperbrachycephalics. The children from such marriages 
should furnish important evidence on the inheritance of head-form. On a 
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multiple-factor theory, tvith dolichoceplialy recessive, two ultradoliclioceplials should 
produce children all like themselves, while two hyperbrachycephals, if hetero- 
zygous. would produce a range of skull-shapes. 

Schreiner (1924) ha.s made a study of inheritance of head-form in Xorwegiau 
recruits and Lapp families. She considers that the C.I. has been given too high 
value as a racial character, and points out that very different skulls may have the 
same racial index, and also that there is frequently asynmietry in head development. 
In accordance with Toldt, she suggests that head-form may depend upon primary 
factors affecting the chondrocranium and secondary factors influencing the later 
groyTh of the skull. The hereditary factors are regarded simply as developmental 
tendencies. This seems a very just point of view. Her conclusion is stated in the 
following words : " Die Kopft'orni kommt durch ein Zusammenwirken mehrerer 

Erbfaktoren rmd auch anderer Momente zu Stande, iiber deren Xatur und Bedeutung 
noch alles naheres zu ermitteln ist." 

It thus appears that such " racial ” characters as stature and C.I. do not 
differ in their hereditary behaviour from size and shape differences generally. 
They have no special virtue as being racial distinctions. Some of the difficulties in 
connection with the study of such characters in animals and man have been pointed 
out. It is probably only by more extensive experiments with lower organisms 
that the problems of size and shape inheritance in man can be fully elucidated. 
But there is great and urgent need for accurate observations on the results of inter- 
racial crosses in mankind. 

In this connection brief reference may be made to some observations of Indian- 
white half-breeds instituted in the summer of 1921 in the Temagami district of 
Xorthern Ontario. It is hoped later to publish a fidl account of these observations, 
with special reference to skin-colour and eye-colour. Here it may be pointed out that 
segregation was found to occiu:, at least in certain cases, both as regards white skin 
and essentially blue eyes. Moreover, the segregation of these two characters was 
independent, certain individuals of intermediate skin-colour having blue eyes with 
only a little brown pigment. 

It may be added that some recent observations of my own on crosses between 
Europeans and negroes in Brazil make it clear that complete segregation between 
black skin-colour and negro featiues can occur. One finds occasional cases of men 
with completely European physiognomy (including non-kinky hair) and mentality 
combined with dark skin, anil also of negroid features combined with a white skin. 
The inheritance of skin-colour in man has not been di.scussed here because I hope to 
deal with it later in another connection. 

Finally it may be added that Haecker (1918), in an interesting clLscussion of 
racial inheritance, takes the view that in racial crosses some characters, such as 
cephalic index and skin-colour, blend, while others segregate. The characters 
which behave as a unit in inheritance he regards as simple in their development. 
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Here he cites eye-coloiir and the " Mongolian spot,” a patch of pigmented skin which 
occurs frequently, but not universally, in Mongolians, near the base of the spinal 
column. The " blending " characters he regards as of complex origin and develop- 
ment. He points out that ^Magyars and Turks are diluted ^Mongols, and refers to 
the observations of Sperck in Vienna, who found that in Viennese the ” Mongol 
Fleck ” occurs only in individuals one of whose ascendants was a Magvar. 

One other topic which claims attention on account of recent work, is the subject 
of blood-groups in man. In 1908 Epstein and Ottenberg suggested that these 
differences were inherited in Mendelian fashion, and Von Dungern and Hir.schfeld in 
1910-11 made it clear that there were four blood-groups involving the presence or 
absence of two independent genetic factors A and B. In Group I both these factors 
are absent (and this may have been the primitive condition), in Group H. A only is 
present, in Group III, B, while Group IV contains both A ami B. Dogs have 
similarly been shown to belong to two antigen types or biochemical race.s. Forty-five 
horses were recently e.xamiued by Hirschfeld, who plated them in three chisses. 
30 per cent. 0, 55 per cent. A and 15 per cent. B. 

MTien the blood of two individuals belonging to the same group is intermingled 
no reaction occurs ; but if the blood from an intlividual inheriting A (i.c. germinally 
AA or Aa) is injected into one having no A (t.e. germinally aa). agglutination of the 
red corpuscles by the introduced serimi takes place and an antibody is produced. 
Similarly with B. Various dihybrid ratios are thus involved in crosses of human 
individuals inheriting different genetic constitutions for producing isoagglutiuins. 
There appears to be complete dominance, a single dose of a factor A or B giving 
the .same effect as a double dose. 

Von Dungern and Hirschfeld tested the blood of 348 imlividuals belonging to 
seventy-two families, and showed that there were four different kimls of blood sera, 
which were determined by the independent inheritance of two pairs of factors as 
above outlined. 

During the war, L. and A. Hirschfeld (1919), working in .Serbia, made many 
thousand isoagglutination te.st.s on men of different race^. Thev found that all 
human races examined present some individuals with A only or B only, but that 
there was a great preponderance of A individuals in European races, and of B 
individuals in Asiatic and African races. Englishmen showeil Iti l A : 1(>'2 B (or 4-lj ; 1). 
while natives of India were 273 A : 437 B (or 1 : l-(j). Ru.ssians. Turks. Jews, and 
Arabs showed intermediate proportions, with approximatelv ecpial numbers of 
A and B individuals. The Hirschfelds adopted the view that the human race was 
originally devoid of either the factor A or B. Then probably in the Central Asian 
plateau a chemical mutation B arose in Yuehistoric time.s, differing in the biochemical 
structure of its red-blooil corpuscle.s : while in Xoithern or Central Europe the 
mutation A arose independently. The various mixtures now occurring would 
then be the result of the subsequent wandering and intermingling of races. 
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Whether any race still exists which is wholly free from factors A or B is 
unknown. 

The natives of India, who are generally regarded as anthropologically nearest 
to Europeans, are found to be most different from them in blood properties. This, 
of course, mav merely mean that the mutations leading to these blood differences 
have occurred more recentlv than the separation of the Indian from the European 
ancestral stock. If, as is generally supposed, these blood differences are of no 
advantage or disadvantage to man. their distribution should form an interesting 
study in the spread of an innocuous character in the population of a species. In 
general, the distribution of A and B was found to correspond with the geographical 
position of the race. Siberians were foimd to have the same proportion of B individuals 
as the natives of Madagascar. Disregarding the frequency of individuals in Group I 
(having both A and B) and Group IV (having neither), the Hirschfelds determined 
racial indices on the basis of the relative frequency of A and B individuals. If A 
was more than twice as frequent as B the index exceeded 2 and the race was assigned 
to the European t\’pe. Similarly an index of less than 1 was found in the Asian- 
African type, and an index between 1 and 2 was placed in an intermediate type. 

Learmonth (1920) analysed forty families by determining the isoagglutinins 
present, and confirmed the finding that two independent factors were concerned 
in the inheritance. He found all the possible types of matings between Groups 
except I X I. I III and III >: III. In nine families both parents belonged to 
Group IV. This, of course, does not mean that the parents were primitive, 
because the absence of both factors can always arise through recombination. He 
points out that in certain cases it is pos.sible by this method to determine the parentage 
of children, as also does Ottenberg (1921). 

A considerable amount of work has since been done, which Ottenberg (1925) 
has summarized. The various races which have been examined now appear to fall 
into six types according to the frequency of A and B, but many more observations 
on different races are still recpiired. In Russia, it appears that A decreases and 
B increa.ses from north to south. An Indomanchurian type is suggested, to which 
the European Gvpsies, traditionally Asiatic nomads, appear to belong. A Hunan 
type ’’ is created, which includes the South Chinese, Japanese. Hungarians, and 
Roumanian Jews. It has a very high percentage of A individuals, while Group I 
is lowest of all. The high frequency of A is like the European G-pe and suggests 
the possible independent origin of this factor through a separate mutation in the 
Far East, while the low value of Group I is like that of the JIanchurians. 

Still more recently Bernstein (1925). in a paper with an extensive bibliography 
of the literature, adds new observations, a review of previous work, and some new 
ideas. He compares the hvpothesis of two independent pairs of factors with a 
theory of multiple allelomorphism, i.c. that the mutations leading to the conditions 
A and B have taken place in the same locus of a chromosome and not in different 
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chromosomes. Considering that A and B are so similar, they are more likely to be 
multiple allelomorphs than w-holly independent factors. In a total of 310 families 
with 1,350 individuals which have so far been examined. Bernstein finds that the 
multiple allelomorph hypothesis is contradicted by the reactions of only eleven persons 
in sis families, and these he endeavoms to explain away. All the racial results 
are brought together in the form of a table. 

Evidently many more examinations of native races must be made before any 
definite conclusions can be drawn or before the frequencv of blood-types can be 
evaluated as racial characters. But the work promises to throw important light 
on the question of racial migrations and intermingling in the past. 

In conclusion I am indebted to Professor C. G. Seligman, F.E.S., for several 
suggestions and criticisms. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

PKOCEEDINGS OF THE EOYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1925. 


Januarij Qth. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall read his paper on " Indians, White and Piebald," illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Ruggles G-^tes. Dr. St.4.xxus. Mrs. Aitkex, 
Mrs. ScoRESBY Routledge and the Pre.sidext. and Dr. Shrubsall replied. 

The Presidext then read his paper on " Dwarfs in Early China,"’ illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Sx.-vxxus. Miss Murray and Dr. Edith Guest, 
and Prof. Seligm.\x replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Shrubsall and Prof. Seligmax 
for their interesting papers, and the Institute adjourned till January 27th. 


■Januanj '11th, 1925. 
Annual Meeting. (See p. 1.) 


Fcbnatnj lOt/;. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at the London School of Economics, Houghton Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligm.cx. President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. Reid Moir read his paper on " Further Discoveries of Early Chellean Flint 
Implements in the Cromer Forest-Bed. Norfolk,"' illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. H.\zzledixe \V.\rrex, Dr. Barxes and the 
Presidext, and 3Ir. Reid Moir replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Reid Moir for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till February 24th. 
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Fehi aoiij 192-'). 

Ordinary Meeting at the London School of Economics. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced: 
Dr. Morris Ginsberg, Mr. Edgar Harrison and Kev. IV. C. Piercv. 

Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxtox read his paper on ” The Stoney Indians of the Bow 
Eiver. Alberta/' illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall. Mrs. Aitkex and Mr. Peake, and 
Mr. Buxtox replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Buxtox for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till March 10th. 

March 10th. 192-5. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. E. Cadell read his paper on The Customs of the Yagba and Xeighbour- 
ing Tribes of Nigeria,” and Mr. H. P. Fitzgerald Marriott his paper on “ The 
Carthaginians in IVest Africa and the Nmoli Statuettes.” 

The papers were discussed by Dr. St.\xxus. Mr. Peake and the Presidext. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Cadell and Mr. M.\rriott. and 
the Institute adjourned till March 24th. 

March '11th. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Capt. T. A. -loYCE. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was annoimced : 
Mr. A. E. Cadell, Dr. Good. Mr. E. F. B. Linden. Mrs. Stan Harding. Eev. E. A. 
Shattock and Mr. P. Yetts. 

Sir Aurel Steix. K.GI.E.. read his paper on ■ Innermost Asia: its Geography 
as a Factor in History, " illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed bv Sir George M.tCARTXEA'. Mr. E. Hobsox. Mr. Pe.\ke 
and Mr. Burkitt, and Sir Aurel Steix replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Aurel Steix for his valuable 
and interesting paper and .sjtlendid lantern slides, and the Institute adjourned till 
April 7th. 

April 7th. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Pe.\ke. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Dr. St-^xxus gave his lecture on " Some Tt'pes of Natives from Nvasaland, 
Normal and Abnormal." illustrated bv lantern slides. 
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The paper was disrus^ed by Mrs. Toye. Dr. Rl'shtox Parker, Rev. M'. Piercey 
and Miss Durham, and Dr. Staxxus replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Staxxus for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till April 21st. 


April 'Hit. 192-5. 

Ordinary ileeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced ; 
Mr. E. C. Baker. Mr. H. Havelock Ellis, Mrs. K. GLnnett Gattv, Mr. Roger Goodland, 
Mr. C. B. Humphreys, Mr. Charles F. Jackson, Mr. A. B. Morgan. Sir Pyers Mostvn, 
Mr. Leonard Mimn. Mr. Michael Terry. 

Mr. A. Leslie Armstroxg read his paper on " Recent Excavations on Palte- 
olithic Sites at Cresswell Crags. Derbyshire,” illustrated by lantern slide.s and exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Soll.as, Miss Garrod. Mr. tL\RriTT, 
Mr. B-ylfour and Mr. Peake, and Mr. Armstroxg replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Arm.stroxi; for his interestiim 

* C 

paper, and the Institute adjourned till May -oth. 

Mai/ i)ih, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. L’pper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued. 

Mr. V. Gordox Childe read his paper on '• The Lake Dwellings of Europe in the 
Light of the New Excavations,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discusstal by the Pre.sidext. 5Ir. Peake. Mr. Si uresbv 
Routledge and Miss Durham, and Mr. Childe replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Childe fur his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 19th. 

Maij mh. 1925. 

Ordinarv Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Rev. T. M'. Castle. Mr. A. H. Ogilvie. 5Ir. A. L. Jupp, 3Ir. C. IV. Shorland, 
Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, Mr. E. S. Thomas. Mr. M. S. Narayanan and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop IVhitehead. 

The Presidext reported that there was a balance of £390 required to clear the 
Housing Fund. 
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Dr. W. Rushton Parker generously handed the President a cheque for £luO. 
Dr. Ruggles Gates read his paper on " Mendelian Inheritance in Man. " 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper rvas discussed by Dr. Hur.st. Dr. R. X. Salamax. Dr. Shrubsall, 
Dr. Staxxcs and the Presidext. and Dr. Reggles Gates replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for his important paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till June 9th. 


June 9th. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Pe.ake, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sh.\maxlolma Dr. Jivaxji Jaxshedji Modi read his paper on " The Daily Life 
of a Parsee of the Seventeenth Century, as referred to in the Persian Farziat-Nameh.” 

The paper was discussed by iD. Parkyx, Dr. Rushtox P.^rker and Mr. Peake, 
and Dr. Modi replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, and the Institute adjourned 
till June 23rd. 


June 23/d, 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was annoimced : 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Armine Dew, K.C.I.E., C.S.I.. Mr. E. J. Horniinan, Xawab Salar Jung, 
Mr. M. H. Krishniengar, Mr. Denzil E. Budget! Meakin, Mr. Francis R. Xort, 
Prof. V. Suk. Major R. S. IVauchope. O.B.E. 

Lieut. -Col. J. CuxxiXGH.rM read his paper on " Some Factors in Racial Immunity 
and Susceptibility to Disease,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall. Dr. Mackintosh, Col. Gordon. 
Dr. J. G. Forbes, Miss Durham and Mr. Phillips, and Col. Cuxxixgham replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Lieut. -Col. Cuxxixgham for his very 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 


September '19th, 1925. 

Special Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. Past President, in the Chair. 

Dr. AlesHrdlicka gave his lecture on ‘'RhodesianMan. ' illustrated by exhibits. 
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The lecture was (li^cu^^ed by Dr. Haddox, Sir Artiil'r Keith. Mr. Pycraft, 
Dr. Shkubsall, Mr. Seftox Joxes and Mr. Hopwood. and Dr. Hrdlicka replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Hrdlicka for his valuable and 
interesting contribution, and the Institute adjourned till r>ctober Gth. 


Ocfoher &Ji. 192-"). 

Dnlinarv Meeting at -j^. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. CtERA Roheih read his paper on •• Hungarian (.'aleiidar Customs.” illastiated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. FlCoel anil Mr. Peake, and Dr. Ki >hel'i repliei!, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Roheim for hi.s interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till October 13th. 

October Vit/i. 

Special ileeting at ~y2, Upper Bedfonl Place. 

Prof. (.'. O. Seliomax. President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Terville Petre read his paper on ” Early Man in Palestine.” illustrated by 
lantern slides and exhibits. Prof. Sir Arthur Keith gave a detailed report of the 
results of his study of the Dalilean .Skull, illustrated by lantern slides. Sir AV. Boyd 
Dawkixs gave a short report on his examination of the bones found in the cave. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Burkitt. Dr. Le CIros Clarke. Mr. Woollard 
and the Presiuext. 

A heaity vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Turville Petre. Sir Arthur 
Keith and Sir CV. Boyd Dawkixs for their important and interesting communi- 
cations. and the Institute adjourned till Cfctober 2Uth. 


October 'HMh. ItU-f. 

Ordinary iMeeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss CV. S. Blackmax read her paper on ” The Customs of the Modern Peasant 
Population in Egypt,” illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Miss Murray. Prof. Myres. iMr. Huexblower, 
Mile. Ho-MBUrger and the Pre.sihext. and Miss Blackmax replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Blackmax for her interestino- 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 10th. 

V.iL. LV. p ^ 
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Soi'emhcr \Oth. 19'25. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. >Seli(;max. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. .J. P. T. Brp.CHELL read his paper on The Shellmotmd Industry of Denmark, 
as repre.sented at Lower Halston." illustrated by lantern .slides and exhibit.s. 

The paper was discussetl by Mr. Peake, Mr. Childe, Mr. Hazzledixe M’arrex 
and the Presidext, and Mr. Buechell replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burchell for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till Xovember 24th.^ 

Dccfjiibt/- l.vf, 1925. 

(Irdinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirnred. 

M. Z. LE Kouzic read his paper on " Les Monuments Megalithiques du Morbihan : 
leur Definition, leur Destination et leur Age d’apres les derniere Decouvertes aux 
Environs de Carnac," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Goedox Childe, Mr. Peake, Mr. Ford, 
Mr. G.-tEEiTT and Mr. Perry, and M. le Rouzic replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to M. le Rouzic for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December l-oth. 


December Ibth, 1925. 

Grdinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. Balfour. Past President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinarv Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. John C. Abraham, Mr. Ah-.\ander Keiller, Mr^. Alexander Keiller. i\Ir. D or 
Gwyne Jones. Mr. X. J. Brooke. Mr. Leo Austin. Dr. H. R. Hall. Mr. M . B. Bithrey, 
Dr. Heinrich Krause. Dr. Milciades Alijo Vignati and Mr. Robert S. Xewall. 

Capt. George Pitt-Rivers read his paper on The Inhabitants of Aua Islaiul." 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was diseus-ed by Mr. Balfour, Dr. M.xlixow.ski, Dr. Harei.'OX, 
Mr. Firth. C apt. Fuller. Mr. Ray. Mr. Brauxholtz. Mrs. Aitkex and Mr. Beasley. 
and Capt. Pitt-Rivees replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt. Pitt-Rivers for his valuable 
and interesting paper and splendid slides, and the Institute adjourned till 
■Januaiy 5th, 192G. 


' Huxley Lecture. 
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Some Little-known Tribes of the Southern Sudan. 

AJJciidn ft Corrigriuln to the P reside et ini Address hy Prof. C. G. Seliijman 
(JouBXAL. Part I. 192-j, pp. 15-36). 

SojiE time ago I sent i\Ir. .J. H. Iliiberg a transcript of much of my iSuilan material 
and asked him, if possible, to obtain additional information. I received an answer 
from him after the publication of my Address, and. so far as matters dealt with 
therein are concerned, it seems worth while to publish immediately the following 
notes incorporating his additions and corrections, for which I must thank him most 
sincerely : — 

Painsfoiics (p. '2'2). Mr. Dtiberg wiites that rainstoiies do not occur among the 
Lango of Uganda. Jaluo. Jopaluo. Alur. and that the Topotha (Tuikana grou])) 
have no rainstones. This further defines the rainstone area and seems to bear out 
the suggestion that the western influence crossed the Xile in the neighbourhood of 
the true Bari. I have, however, heard of rainstones among the Turkana ; concerning 
this Mr. Driberg writes : " It is said that one Turkana rainmaker has rainstones, 
but this is doubtful." 

Cultural drift (p. 25). " "Western drift ; this sentence is ambiguous — the drift 

is towards the east. i.e. of the westerners eastward^. 

Bari chiefs (p. 26. f.n.). For Inipda read hnjnln {yala = foreigner). 

Lotaho clans (p. 27). Mr. Driberg points out that kanij is not the correct word 
for clan, but means '■ family." ” f'lan i< apparently ncwnnit or jao'vp/a. . . . 

As far as I can determine naieinfo is more intimate than iieiintnif. and reallv oiilv 
refers to relationship up to three generations. In this case ncihanit is presumably 
the correct word for a clan . . . your hmy may be either nckhatui village (which 

is the same as Acholi ijanf/. as hh = </) or nekhninj family. I should say rather that 
nekhniifi is the family enclosure inside a village." 

Lotnko tofems (p. 27). t’rocodile and neiinrn of Igago clan. " (Most khobn. 
but not all. belong to the Igago clan, and when a khobn die.s he becomes his clan 
totem [i.e. in the case of the Igago. the crocculilel. The insect inijiifn (a species 
of aphis) is said to swarm instantly over the grave of a khobn. Xeitlier a khot}n nor 
anyone else ever becomes a nerinrn at death. It is an insect always associ.ited with 
a khobn. which is natural, as the khobn is concerned with crops, whose greate-t jie-t 
is the aphis." 1 give iMr. Driberg'.s words, though fuither iiupiirv seems necc'-arv 
to make clear the philosophy of the connection of khohn_ and neynrii. 

Xanirterc ([i. 29). " The inDnetere is such as you describe. It is definitelv 

made to simulate the dead man that he mav lie thought to be present at the funeral 
dance." The dance is not round th.e nnimtere. " which is placed on the ground to the 
.side.” Mr. Driberg did not hear of its being burnt, but '' after the dance it is taken 
and thrown away into the bush, where it is vigorouslv speared.” 

Xatdjo shi ine {i>. 31). ]\[r. Driberg was given the word nntifini. He sugge.sts 

a dialectical difference. " It is. as you say, made of stone slabs, but sometimes a 
c onical roof of grass is built over it as well. Sacrifices are made here, and chickens 
are waved ceremonially." (The word used for thi.s proces.s among the Shilluk- 

2 K 2 
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ipeaking Laiiuo uf Uganda is hnko. of. Driberg. The h.iinio. p. There are annual 

sacrifices of goats at the natifni to prevent sickness and to preserve health. At the 
beginning of cultivation a large pot of beer is put close to the natifini and an old woman 
drinks it. but leaves a little at the bottom for the naclnjeit [spirits of the dead]. 4Yhen 
it is drv the pot is taken into the house. l)ut it is not used for any other purpose. It 
is only kept for the beer of the natijini. 

M ith regard to communal .sacrifice Mr. Diiberg writes : " In adtlitioii to indi- 
vidual shrines there is a special communal natifini at the entrance to a village, reserved 
for agricultural purposes. To prepare for cultivation the mongohidali [master of 
the club-hou.'e] sacrifices a goat to this communal nattfini. Thev all then proceed 
into the bush, and the infinijohtferuji takes his firesticks and lights a special fire, and 
a ceremonial pipe of tobacco is smoked. An animal (wild) is killed and is taken 
to the village, where it is eaten next day, together with contributions of grain. On 
the tliird day they proceed to the cultivation." The mnnijukoferaji is the maker 
of ceremonial fii’e and owner of the firesticks with which this is nude. I might add 
that a newly kindled fire plays a considerable part in the ceremonies of the Lotuko- 
speaking tribes, thus among the Lotuko the ceremonial kindling of the new fire 
and its carriage to the drum-houses appears to be the central rite of initiation. 
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ments. 373 tf. : ott'erings, 37.”) ft'. ; palm- 
wine at ceremonies, 37.5 ft. : priest-chief, 

•j < o IT. 

At'Ciei't E<l!/pf. e'dt’ii'e ceulre. 11. See alsa 
Arch oology, Egypt. 

Andamanese skull-type, 99. 

Animal'. Palfeolithic ; Creswell Crag.s, 
117.176. .S'ce rt/so Cromer. 315. 

Annual (.leueral Meeting. 1. 

Anthropology : and psycho-analysis. 6. 

27. 113. 121 ; at the British Association. 
192.5. 102. 5 m’ nl'O Phvsical .Vnthro- 

pologv. 

Anthropometry, see Phy.sic.d anthro- 
pology. 

-Vntiquities of Katanda (.-lltai). Ale.xis [ 
Zakharov. 37. ; 

Anula : ('.lumhali'm. 97 ; pointing- 
bone. 93 I'f. 

-Vrclueologv : .Eiiea,/. polfei-i/. 119 ; 

.intiijuitie' of Katanda. .37 : British j 
As'oi iation papers on. 102 ; candle- i 
stick' from El Kab. 5 ; caveexcavatioirs. 
Cre'Wcll Crags. 116 ; cave-paintings, 

104; Ceiiiriil Aiiiefiijt. 44 : Chanceladc 
skull, 98, 116 ; Chcllean imjdcnient'. 
Norfolk, oil ; craniometrv. 97. 98. 
116. 179 ; Den iiiarJ:. 61 ; (hffueloii. of 
call II re. 14 ; early man in China. 10. in 
Egypt. 78. 96. 103 ; Egypt and India. j 
7 ; EiajliAi plitce-iiaine't. 75 ; entry of | 
bronze-u.sers into Britain. 42 ; Europe, : 
63 ; flint-chipping floor at Abery'twyth, 

7.3 ; Jossil iniin m Spain, 91 ; Galician ' 


rocking-stone. 60 ; Gorgona I., 48. 
59 ; Greeahtnd. 61 : house site. British 
f'olunibia. 107 ; Iron Age. England 
(■■ Thame' pick " of). 83 ; Maya 2, 71 ; 
MAane^in. 34 ; menhir' and burial'. 
58 ; Mesopotamia. 1. 129 . 202 ; Minoan 
Crete, Libya, and Egypt. 199 ; natural 
eoliths. .Viistralia ; ob'idian implement'. 
Kenya. 51 : ordered arrangements of 
stones. .Australia, 123 ; pearls and 
pearl-shell in the Pacific. 22. 23. 32 ; 
pomegranate-shaped bead'. Egypt and 
Assyria. 87 ; putlen/ of the Xenr East. 4 ; 
prehi'lori/. 55 : Roman Britain. 13 ' 
Bolutrean culture in England. 3. 11, 47. 
49. 66. 94 ; 'tatue-menhir. Tyrol, 29 ; 
Stonehenge. 35. 67. purjiose of. 40 ; 
Sinlzerhind . E r-Elhnoiira pJiie. (yl ; T’d- 
Inn.ovans din] Edi’liJ ElrasCdnS. 43. 
See also Art. Physical Anthropology. 
.Vrehaie civilization, the : 14. 33 (5'^) ; and 
pearls. 22. 23. 32. 

Armstrong. .4. Leslie : Excavations at 
Mother Grundy's Parlour. Creswell 
('rags. Derbyshire, 1924. 146. 
-knustrong. IV. E. ; ree. of Social organiza- 
tion. 25. 

Arrow-heads ; flint. Aberystwyth, 81 ; 
iron. Katanda. 40 ff. 

.Vrrows : human-liono ^lointed. 109 : 

Lugw.irn 119, .Sec oKo Minoan. 

-Vrt : bronze figure and gold ear-ring. 
Iberian, 39 ; Maori. 34S. 365 ft. ; Minoan 
and Egypti.in. 199 ; Paheolithic. 28. 
36. 104. 154 ; wampum belt, 79. See 
oho Archa’ology. Technology. 

Arunta pointing-bone. 93 ft'. 

.Vriiwiiiii throwing-knives. 135 tf, 

.V'hanti. cross-coii'in marriage. 70. 

.V'ia Minor : and Crete. 199 ; rock paint- 
tings. 104. 

Asia. IVe.'t ; poniegranate-charm, 87. See 
oho .Irchroology. 

Asiatic blood-groups, 479. 

Assyria, 120. 

Alia Island : ethnographic d and socio- 
logical features of a South Sea pagan 
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society. G. Laiie Fox Pitt-Rivers, 
425 ; i)etel-diewing. 434 : burial, 434 ; 
canoes. 426, 436 ; chiefs, 429 ; clothing, 
436 : festivities ami the secret order of 
npnra. 435 ; fishing. 436 ; hou'Cs. 437 : 
inheritance. 43n : introdiictorv and 
historical. 425 : marriage, 432 : inatri- 
lineal descent, 429 ; matrilocal customs. 
432 ; obsequies and eschatolouy. 434 ; 
occupations. 436 ; patrilineal de^i ent. 
429 ; polygyny. 433 ; secret society, 
apura. 435 : shell ornaments, sacred, 
434 ; 'OCial .system. 428 : spirit tvorld, 
434 : tvitches. 43n. 

Aures, .Vloeria ■ fi'h-trap, 84. 

Aurignacian : art. Creswell Crags. 28. 36, 
154 ; inipleiuents. Creswell Crag'. 156 ; 
man. 192. .sV-c n/.'O Arclueology. 
Australia : aborigines and .Meudelisiii, 
472; naturally flaked .stones. 115; 
ordered arrangements of stones, 123 ; 
savu'ie hfe III Cnif/aJ. 46 ; skull-type. 
99, 105. 117. 196 ; sLite scra[ier. 106 ; 
the jtointing-bone. 9(,i. 

Avoidance. Orokatva. 424. 

Avokaya, 20. 

Awabakal pointing-bone, P.t4. 

.-Vwls, hint. Aberystwyth. 84, 

Axe-heads ; chert. Aberystwyth. 86 ; 

stone. Gorgona I . 59. 

Azaiide; carved human hgitres. 25; 

thrijwing-knives. 1 ;1( i. 
-Czilio-Tardenoisiaii hints ; Aberystwyth, 
89 : CresWell Crag', 151. 

Aztecs and iMava. 2. 


B. 

Baby-carrier. Lugw.iri. 119. 

Babvlonia ; hi'tory of. 1 ; Mi fopotinman 
cicdizatioii. 120. ,Scc iilio Arclneology, 
Mesopotamia. 

Badariaii culture ; 4, 78. 96, 103. 

Bagirmi throwing-kiuve'. 1-30 tf. 

Bahima. origin ot. 40. 

Balance sheet. 1 1. 


Balfour. Henry ; thorn-lined traps and 
their distribution, 21. 

BamhoJa. 89. 

Baiigala execution knife. 1;39. 

Baiikutu tliTowing-knife. 13t^ 

Barbeaii, Marius ; Imlian davs in the 
Canadian Rockies {rerieired). 26. 

Bari : 15 ft.. 441, 489 ; ancestral figure'. 

24 ; rain-making. 24. .See nUn Sudan. 
Bark torch. Neolithic, 5. 

Barrows; Katanila.37 ff. ; long ami ruiuid 
near Stonehenge. 40. 

Basedow. Herbert ; Slate-scraping inqile- 
ments <.)f the e.xtim t .Vdelaide tribe. 

106. 

Basketry ; Lugwari. 466 ; Tasinauian. 

77. 

Basongo throwing-knife. 13S, 

Batons de ec.immam lenient. U'es of. 3 
Bead' ; Katanda. 4i,i ; jiomegramite- 
shaped, as charms. 87. .So "/so Arch.o- 
ologv. 

Beds. Lugwari. 151. 

Bee-hive o"Uaries. Crete. 21'. 221. 222. 
Bella C'oola Indian ; hou'e-'ite. 107 ; 
petroglyph. 85. 

I Bellows. Lugw.iri. 167. 

Bells. Lvap- d’d- tt- 

' Best. El'don ; The Maori (n I'i, uni}. 90. 

' Betel-i hewing ; Aiui L. 431 ; Melanesia. 
Ids. 

Binbinga ; (.mmbali'in. 97 ; pointing- 
bone. 93 I'f. 

Birds ; fossil. East Runton. 315 ; Maori 
mvthologv, 311 ; perches. 31S ; snaring, 
311, 31') ; Orokaiv.i " associates," 
4d9. 

Birth ; cu'toni'. Mania. 80 ; naming 
cii'tiiius. Lugw.iri. 15t). .s'o> iih-ii 

Twill'. 

: Bismarck .Vrchii'el.igo ; Alia I.. 42 ). 

I Bison, carveil on bone, 154. 

I Bhuk, JT/ote nnd. Ill Eiiisl Afi'iiji. 16. 
Blackfeet Indian pointing magic, 9U. 
Bhuknian, Winifred S. : An .Ciicient 

Egvjiti.iii custom illustrated by a 
modern survival, 38. 
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I'SlaLrilen. ( '. O. : n r.<. of Stmlie- in Religion. 
Folk-lore, and Custom in Briti.sli North 
Borneo and the IMalav Peninsula. 15. 
<ind of The Hitme of an Ea-tern Clan. 
17, 

Bloe.id-orouj)-' in man. 4Ty. 

Blow-tuhe. Seining. 12 (24). 

Bodv-jiaint. Lugwari. 44y. 

Bone : Creswell Crags, implement'. 153 ; 
Fayuni implement'. 96 ; Katanda 
object', od ft. SVt u/'o Arehteologv. 
Bone', human, ii'e- of in (Melanesia. 

It'S ff. Ser nT'o Pciinting-boiies. 

Borneo ,inee'tral figurine'. 25. 

Boii'er. AVilfred : The 'igniiicance of 
colour in an/ient and mediaeval magic 
and 'ome nn idem conipari'ons. 118. 
Borei''. Hint. Abery'twvth. s4. SS. 

Borneo: /•eCg/'c/// ami fo^k-Ioi'e, 15: thorn- 
lined traji'. 21 (35) 

Bornu throwmg-kiuve'. 133 It. 

Bo'kop ; Crouiaguard. and Negroid 
'kull'. IT'.t : 'kuil, 99. 105. 117. 

Bowditi h < orrelation of .Maya dironolcigy. 

2 . 

Bo\V' : ( retail. Libyan,, and Egyptian. 

220 ; Lugwari. 44't. 

Brae hvceph.dv : domuiaiico of. 473 ; 

in (.'rete. lOU : in Dyfi B.i'in. Tf) ; 
Lugwari. 443 >" o/'o Phy-ical .-Viithro- 

]!' ll‘ 'lIV. 

Br.ichydactyly. Ib"^. 

Brit.iin : entry of the bronze ii'c-r' into. 
42 : Riiiiiii , \i. S’l o/'o ,Vri hieology. 
England. 

Briti'h : A"Ciciation a.t .Soiitham[)ton, 
iy25. 102 : MasrOiil. P iiji mini IC .h'Jl'ilii 
jinlloi'//, 119. Sec o/so (.'oliindii.y New 
(dmnc.i. 

Bronze : Age. barrow' round .Stonehenge. 
40 : entrv of bron/.e U'ei-' into Britain. 
42 . Hint inijileineiit'. 3, II. 47. 49. 
66.94. >i'i o/'o Arch.eologv, (Meoalith'. 
Bfuutoii, (ally : early man in Flg.vpt. 

103. 

Bullock-horii' a- amulet'. 3nL 
Bullroarer' : 68 ; .Vu'tralian. '.*7 ft. 
Biindjil lingiuioa.,, Au'tr.di.t. IdK. 


Biirchell. J. P. T. : objects from El Kab. 

5. 

Burial ; Ana I.. 434 ; .Vu'tralia. bl ff. ; 
tiarroW'. Stonehenge. 40 : E/.lp cere- 
moiiie'. 373 ; Katanda barrowa. 3S ; 
Libvan. 222 : Lotuko. 2^^. 4S0 ■ Lu£f- 
wari. 45.S: (Melanesia. luS; mm'.iirs and. 
58 ; A’o/'se. 61 ; Solomon I'.. 34. S'cc 
idso Religion and (Ma£ie. 

Biiiiiis. tlint. Cre'well Crags. 15*1 ff. 

Biirkitt. (Miles (f. : Archie ilogical note's. 
3; Prehi'tory (ivc/cir A). 55 ; Silutrean 
culture in Britain. 47 . jccs. oJ Fo"11 
nun in Spain. 91. and Iv- Ri’‘s et 
rHi'titire. 91 . 

Burma : Pahfinijiof. 17. 

Bu'hni.ui : Boskop. and ( roiingnard 
skulls. 179: shelter, globular be id 
from. 108. Sn aUo Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Bushoiigo : Oil III'-’ I I'l'jl oj lilt'. 89 : portrait 
statue. 115 ; throwing-knives. 13S. 
Buxton. L. H D. ; Early mm in China. 
10 : ( )n the reconstruction of cranial 

cap.icity from external measurenitnts. 
97 ; Primitive labour (;ec"’"'c<7). 61. 
Bw.ik.i throwing-knife. 131 

C. 

i; ; i-ri-s, Ilf Prehi't IIIC .Ege.ui 

pottery. 119 : The origin of Magic 
and Pceligion. 14 : The growth of 
( iviliz.ition. 14 : 1 r Ethiiographie der 
S liwciz. 62 : \illauovans a’l 1 eirly 
Fltru'-'aus. 43 : Vorgeschi* lite Eurojias. 
63. 

I'ainis. .VustiMli.i i. 125 

(Jal.di.ir. (Jld ; sc. lii'ioii of girh at Etik. 

69. 

Calv.iria found at Bo-kop. TiMii-va il. 
in I'.»13. on the. ami it' rel.itiou'lnp to 
(.'ri.iuugnard and Negroid 'kulls. M . P. 
I’vcraft. 179. 

Cameroon', ('eiitral : Eyap .inei'stral- 
cult cereinonie'. 373. 

Cammi.ole. L F. : primitive' vehicle on 

runnel' (Indi.i). 81. 
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Campbell. T. D.. F. W. JoiiC'. 
Camwood powder at Ey.tp ancestral- 
cult ceremonie-^, -377 ft. 

CuiHKliiiii hiihiin diiij-. In. 26. 

Camiibalisiii : Australia, bd ft ; INIaori. 
34.3. 

Canoc'^. -Vila I.. 43b. 

Capital account. Itt 
Carnac. 58. 

Cariieoie afaiit for Librarv, t. 
Caton-Tlioinp'un. VIi's (; ; I’l-t-limiiiarv 
report on Xecjlitlm- potterv and bone 
impilement' from the northern Favum 
Dc'ert. Egypt. 96. 

Cave period : Derbyshire. 1 17 : P.il.-eo- 
lithic paintings, 104 ; Solutrean culture. 
3.11.49 .''ti' (//so .Vn li.eoloey, Pliysic.il 

Anthropoloiry. 

Ceiiluthc indices ■ and Mendelism. 473 : 
Sudan tribes. 10 . Welsli. li.'} if, .s',c 
Physical Authi'o])oloa,y 
Ceylon. Yeddahs of. skull type. 99. 
Chalcohthic periitd. 1. 

Chancelade skull. 98. 116. So- nho 
Plivsiccd Anthrofioh igy. 

Chantre. Ernest ; ohitni/ri/ noho' of 
(•I. L. Vlyres). 30. 

Charms : Eddy<toue I . :131 tf. ; horns in 
Madeira. 3ii3 ; pomegranates as. 87. 
,sVe al'o Vledicine, Religion and Vlagic. 
(.'hati’lperron points. ( 'rcswell ( 'r.i,g-i. l.'iti If. 
Chellean flint im]ilemeiits. Cromer Forest- 
bed. 311. 

Cherokee pointing nimii . bl. 

Cluchen Itz.i. 2 

Chiefs : Aiia I.. 42'.i . Liigwari. 442. 111. 
Chihli'. V. (C : obituary iiotii e of Dr. 
Ferencz Laszlo. 110. 

Children of the Sun and pc. iris. 22.23. 32, 
33. 

China : early in, in in. 10 . mythology,. 

82 ; 'tuffs in Katanda tombs, p.t, .'jl. 
Chins, thorn-lined traps. 21 (34). 
Chisholm. (4. (1. ; it c.-. o/'J,avoro e Razz.i. 

54. and The Menace of colour. 100. 
Christy. Curhbert : Big game and jiygmies 
(n'rn in (/), 74. 


Chronolo.gy : Badari culture. 78 : .Maya, 
2, 71. Sic also Archceology. 

Churingas. 106. 

Cinerary iir is. Bronze -Vge. 42. 

Circles, stone. Australia. 123. 

Circumcision. Australia, b.-^ tf. 

Cb c/// tn/zoe . lilt’ i/tontii nf. 14 
(dans ; (.)rokaiy<i. 4nt; ; Sud.iii tube'. 2b 
4.Sb. 

( lassitie ttorv sv..tcm. 25. 33 .bo nl'o 
Si iciohigy. 

Clitoridectomv in West Atric.i. 69. 114 
(.dothing ; -V'la I . d-d'i : troiu Kat.ind.i 
toinbs, tiff; Inigw.in. ID. Sn uhn 
( 'o'tuinc. 

(Villiim. Y ('. 1.'.. Vleii'iii' ,iiid burial'. 
58. 

Colour : 'kin .ind eyes. Vlcndcli'tu in. 
4bb : syinboli'iu and imgic. 118 ; iln: 

nu’inii.f of. 100 . 

Columbia. Bnri'h : lioiisc-'itc. 107; 

prehistoric pctrogly[ili. 85 
Comniunisin. se.Kiial. 33. 

( 'on.go ■ Belgi.in. Lugwan. 13b: Bu'liongo 
portrait 't.itue, 115 ; tlirowing-kmvcs. 
13c ; -Xile watershed. 41'f. 

( cijijii.'r ■ -1'/'. in .1/# ^1 1 pi il/i in 'll 120 '. 

in B.id.iri buri.ds. 103 ; ob|eit' irom 
el-'()beid. 1 (.a|. from K.it mda. 3'i tf. 
Sir ((/so .Vrcdi.eology, Bronze. 

< br.d. I’ersi.ui Word for. 22. 23. 32 
Cores, flint. Aberystwyth. .^1 
Corn-grinding. Lugwari. d.'>2. 

(.■o'tiiin '. E,.lp ieremoai.il. tf .S, c 

((/so ( dothin.g. 

Council, rej ort of, for I '.>21. 3. 

I 'n ip. ill polnil. K.trly ( hclhain. lYl't 
Klinton .ind ( roiucr. ;)2i ' ti. 

(.'rabtrcc. W . ,V ■ the origin of the B iliiiiia. 

41. 

Cr.ini.il c.iji.ii irv oi i r.iuiomi-tiv 
Cr.inioinctiy ; .iml .Mciidclism. 173 : 
(a]..u ityof skulls. 97. 98. 116 ; ( haiice- 
lade and Eskimo skill B. 98 116 : Di nnuii'i: 
Uni (in • nhi i . 61 l.iigw.in. 1 bj : 
Sudan tribes, p; , typc' of skulls. 

105. 117. Sn' ((/'.( Physii ,il -Vntliro- 
pology. 
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t'rc<\vell I'rag' : cave excavation', 14'3 : 
Pakeolitliic art. 28. 36. lot. 

Crete. Minoan. relation^ with Libva ami 

Egypt. Ifh). 

Crocodile taboo, Eddy.<tone I . 262. 

iromagnard ; Xegroid. anil Bo'kop 
skull', 179 : skulls. 98. 99. 116. 

Cromer Fore't-bed of Norfolk, further 
di'Coveries of Early Chellean hint 
im})lement' in. J, Reid Muir, dll ; 
geoloory. 312 ; hand-axes. 32n : Pleisto- 
cene and Pliocene in Norfolk. 316 ; 
pi’int. : ■■ ).re-< hellean " fauna 

315 : raclniis. 336 : Warren Hill 
hand-axe. 335. 

Crops. Lugwari, 452. 

C'u-cluilainn and the origin of totemisin.SO. 

Cunnington. 51. E.: .-V " Thante' pick " of 
Iron- Age date, 83, 

Curse>. Eddystone I.. 262. 

Cycladic galleys. 2(4. 

Cyfeiliog. 59. 

D. 

Dancing. Luitwari. 166. 

Dawkiii'. iSir W. Boyd : Lite PaLeolitlnc 
ait ill the ('reswell Crags, 28 ; rejiort 
on 5Iother Grundy's Parlour. 146. 

Dead : cult of in 8iidan. 3i> tf. 439 ; treat- 
ment Ilf. Au'tralian, 9 1. See ahn Ancc'- 
tor-tult. Burial. Religion and 5Iagic. 

Delaporte. L. : ile'Opfitainia. the Baby- 
Innian and A"yrian civilization (n:- 
>■'1 ti-rilj. 120 . 

Delta civilization of Egvpt. 199. 

Denmark ; An Itaolniy mid Anfltropoltjijj 

61 . 

Derbv'hire cave- : Committee. 1 ; e.x- 
cavatiiins. 1 4t) ; P.dfeolithic art. 28. 36, 
154. 

Dewey. Henry, and Hoblev. W. : Some 
obsidian implement' from Kenva 
1 'olony. 51. 

Dialect distribution. Wales. .53 If. 

Dieri ; burial.'. 97 ; cannibalism, 97': 
pointing-bone 90 


Ditfii'ion : Crete. Egypt and laliva. 199 : 
imlepeiideiit invention. 68 ; of culture 
in the Pacific. 14. 22. 23. 25. 33. 33. 
34, 72. 73. 90. Ill . Scr uho Ardneology 
Bociologv. Terhnologv. 

Digging-stick. Lugwari. 451. 

Dinka. see Sudan. 

I Divine Kings. 18. 

Divining, Lugwari. 457, 

Dizziiies' taboo. Eddv^toiie L. 242. 
Dolichocephaly in Dyh Ba'in, 69. See 
nho Phy'ical Anthropiologv. 

Dominance m blood groups. 479. 
i Dravidiaiis. 4. 

Dreams and belief'. Sudan. 3' >. 

Dual organization, 25, 33 : and marriage. 

76 ; Ashanti. 70. See al'O Sociology. 
Dudlyke. E. R. : see Thnnia', Roger, 
Dunhill, Alfred : the Pipe-book [reelen'eA), 
45. 

Durour I, : see Aua I. 

Dwellings. Lugwari. 45('. 

Dyfi ba'in . a study in physical antliro- 
pology and dialect di'tribution. I. C. 
Peate. 53 ; brachycephaly. 70 ; cephalic 
indice.s. 63 ; dialect distribution, oS : 
dolichocephaly. 60 ; 5Iawddwy. vale of, 
53 ; phonology. 61 ; I'lyiilymnii. 59 ; 
Saxoit' and WeLh, 59 ; stature. 64. 

E. 

E.. S. 51. ; rees. o/The ocean of story, 53, 
and The religion of the Rigveda, 92. 

1 Early Iron .Vge : V dlnaoenhs and earl i/ 
Etinscniis. 43. See. alsn Archieology, 
Katanda. 

East Anglia ; Chellean implements from, 
311 : Soliitrean blades from, 11. 47, 

49, 66. 94. 

; East Rimton. Chellean implements from, 

311. 

' Eborae.tnn. 13. 

1 

Economic psychology of the 5[aori, 
Raymond Firth, 34tl. 

Eddystone I. : medicine and witchcraft in, 
229 ; social organhation, 25. 
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El Inert ' 1 : 1 . Franklin : Tin- Pancliatautra 
recoii'tructed [/e>:ieii:ed). 112 . 

Efik. 'erlu-ion of girE at. 69. 

Egypt. Ancient : ami Tnili.i. 7 . ami tlie 
Children of the Sun. 33 '. camlle- 

'tick' from El Ivab. 5 ; early man in. 
78. 96. 103 : hair-ball. 38 : pottrfij. 

4 : relation' with Minoan Crete. ItC) ; 
skull form. IT'.C .see nUn Arcineolonv. 
B.idari. Phyaical Antlu'o[iology. 

Elamite'. 1(4/. 

El-'(_)beid. excavations at in 1019. 1 . 

England : Iron Age " Thame-i pick." 83 ; 
Paheolithic ,\.rt. 28.36 ; plno-i'UiDO'^.lo : 
Solutrean blade'.. 3. 11. 47. 49. 66. 

94 . Stonehenge. 40. 67. Sn nUi, 
.Arcdimoloov, Britain. .Phy'ieal Anthro- 
pology. 

Eoatithropu'. 193. 

Eolith', a contrihnitioii to the >tudy of : 
some ob'ervaticiii' on the natural force' 
at Work m the proiUntion of flaked 
'tone' on the central Au'traliau tal.ile- 
lands. F. W. Junes and T. W. Camp- 
bell. 117). 

Endu. e.xcavatii.'U' .it in 1919. 1 . 

E'kimo skull' ; cap.icity of. 97. 98. 116 ; 
cumpari'On with C'h.incelade skull. 98. 

116. 

E//')/'C)//' ' * )'//7)/. find I ilhi iiovfDi'i, 43 I 
po//)',-)/. 119. 

Euahlavi pointing-bono. leg. 

Europe : blciud group'. 479 : Joi.-il /itii,i 

III Spiiiii. 91 : pi i‘li i-'tiii If. 55 : I'liriid 

I'Cill if II < III. 101 ; r fill'. 63. 

Srr ))/'() .Vn h.T.oloyv. Phv'ii ,il .Vnthro- 
pologv. 

Evaii'. Sir Arthur : The e.irly Nilotic. 
Libv.in. ,iml Fgvpn.iu rel.iriou' with 
llinoan ( rete (Huxlev Meinori.il Lec- 
ture). 199. 

Evans. I. H. A'. : Studn'' in Pieligion. 
Folk-lore, .ind eu'tom in Britislr North ; 
Borneo .ind the Malav Peninsnla ; 
(rev in red). 15. 

Evere't expedition, anthropological types. 

20 . 


Evil-eye 1 Eddystone I.. '231 : horn' in 
Tladeira. 303 ; tabu. Eddy.'tone I . 

247. 

Excavation' at .Mother (Jrundv's P.irlour. 
Cre'Well Crag'. Derbv'liire. 1921. A. 
Ledie Arui'trong. 146. 

E-Xogamy ; 25. 33. 70 : Acholi. 32 : Bari, 
26 ; ll.nli. 34 : Orok.iiv.i. 4o7. See 

nil!) Sociologv. 

E. xorci'in ' Z.in/ib.ir. 86. 

Eye-rolour. inherit.im e in. 47' t 

F. 

F . : /-ws. of The Pionian C'cciipatio i 

of Britain. 13 ; and Piotmui York. 13. 

F. . H. .1.. )•(■)•. o/PKicial realiti)!' in Europ.-. 

101 . 

Fajelu. IS ff. 

Fan throwing-knives. l.Jti tf. 

Fauna. fo"il ; C'reswell Crag'. 117. 176 ; 
Eu't .Vnglia. 31 1. 

F.iyum : B.idari culture. 78. 96. 103. 
Fegan. E. S. ; Dr. HadiloiT' biithd.iy 
celi'liratiiiri'. 56. 

Feugti.m. object' from. 10 
Fire-making, ceremonial. .M.uiri. 

Firth. R.iymond : Economic p'ycliohigy 
of the Maori. 340 ; Maiiri 'toivln'iU'es 
of M-d.iy. 363. 

Fi'he' f(>"il. Ea't Riintoii. .'ll 7 
Fishing : T . 136 : ti'li-trap. .Vlgeria. 

84 . horns as amulet' on tl'hliig-boats. 
3n.3 ; spearing. iM.iori. .Tib ; thorn- 
lined trap'. 21 . 

Flint chipfung floor ,it .Vb'r V'twvth. R. 

Thomas ami E. R. Dudlyke. 7.3. 

Flint implement': .Vberv'twvth. 73; 

Chelle.ui. Cromer Fore't-lieil. 311 ; 
-llofher flrumlv'' Parlour. ( re'well 
Crags, t pi, l.37>. dire nl in .Vrclncologv. 
Stone Implements. Technologv. 

Fliigel. J. C. : ler. nf Collei teil Papers 
(S. Freud). 88. 

Flute' of bamboo, Fh^.ip, .3S6. 

Folk-lore : Buri-i n n I'd Malaijri. 15 ; EmiJi.ih 
phire-ini iiii'i. 75 : li.iir-baUs ill .incieiit. 
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anil luuileru Egypt. 38 ; honi-i in Ma- 
ileiran ^uper'tition. 3t>3; ln-lut. 53; 
Eddy--tone I.. '22^1 : fhr Paiichditiih-ii.lll. 
St'i- iil'o Reliaion and ilagir. 8i)ci<jlogv. 
Fure^t-iied. (’nnunr. dint imjilemant'i 
fri.im. o! E 

Fox. C. E. : tlie thre-hold of the Pacitle 
{/■fCtriri J). 34. 

Eranre . iiieinLir' and hurial-. 58. Sn- 
iil'o Arrhtei ill igv, 

Frankfort ha'e-liiie. -iiogH>ted need for 
-luper^eiliiig. 117. 1S3. 

Frankfort. H. ■ Studie- in earlv ]iottery 
of the Near Ea't {imi in ilj_ 4. 

Freudd doctrine^. 6. 50. 88, 

Ftiegidii 'kull tyjie. 99, 105. 

Funelial, liorii' a' ainulet'i. oitd. 

Cl. 

(liiboi'iii. Sfc Gabuii. 

Uabun • i.rani.i. 117 (192) : tlirowma- 
knive'. Id" tf. 

Galician rockina-'tone. 60. 

Gable.- -kiili. 102. 

Gann. Thonia- . In an unknown kind 
ni II rd). 44. 

G.irrod. .Mi-" 1) .V. E . Solntiv.in iinple- 
nicnt' in Enalaiid. 49, 65. 94. 

Gate-. R Riiaale- IMeiidelian heredity 
,ind racial dift’ereiice<. 

( i-en>‘tic~. ftj.'i 

Geologv, Xortolk i litf'. 312. Si I oGo 
.Arrha-oloay 

(l.-rontoi rai v maiit.il. in Niacri.i. .31 
(iu'iT' of life. 22. 23. 32 
(d.ii lal ; 'Cl non of ditt. Norfolk. .31 > : 
'trat.n Wale'. 7.3 tf. .Sc.- ///'O .\ri-h,e- 
ologv, I’aLeolltllli 
<bi.in|i poiiitina-bone, '.1.3 11. 

( o la ]ii nntinadione, li )i ). 

(loat horii> a' amulet'. 3'>1. 

(ojdav.iri. Indl.i. 'bde-c.ir. 81. 

tio.l' ■ Luaw.iri. bit ; .M.ioii. .311. .s7<. 

iil'O Religion and .M.taic, 

Rold ; .ind jiearG. 22. 23. 32 . ear-ring. 
It.enaii. 39 : object' from Ivat.inda. 
-ft I ft. 


Gold fda't : albini'in on, 24 ; 'triiia 
a.iuie'. 271. 

Granaries. Luawari. l-fil. 

Gr.iver'. flint. Aberv'twvtli. 77. s2. 
Gravette points, Gre'Well Crag'. I’l'i ft. 
Greece • divine King'. 18 ; po//i 119. 
Greenland ; ni'chir-oloiii/ nn'I a/./Z/co/io/oi/y. 
61 ; E-iknno 'kulU. 98. 116 : Xnr-t 

sc///.', //.'///._ 61 

Gregorv. W. : The iiienace of colour 
[ivneirnl). 100 . 

Grittith. L. T. : G. >11 f'or't 'tring 

g.une', 271. 

Gungra clav-pan. ordere 1 't niC' in 12.'). 

H. 

H . ( W. ; /'< e, Ilf White and Bin k in 
Eu't Africa. 16. 

H . H. S. ; /ce.s. ()/ Savage life in I Vntral 
.Vu'tralia. 46. and The Pipe-book. 45. 
Haddon. A. G. : .V warded Rivet' iMeinorial 
.Medal. 8 ; birtlulay celebiMtioii'. 56 . 
obituary notice of H. Lina Roth. 57 ; 
jiearl' U' ■' giviT' of life " 32 : in', nj 
The thre'hold of the Pacific, 34. 
Hadiniu. Zanzib.ir. 86 . 

H.iir : origin of type' of. 46'). .s,, rt/.o; 

PhV'ii al .Vnthropoli.igy. 

H air-b.dl' in ancient and niodi-ni Egypt. 

38. 

Hair-dre''ing Jabyaii and Minoaii, 21 s ; 
Lngwaii. 446. 

H.dl. H R, ■ tile excavation' of l')bt ,it 
Ir. e!-'Gbeid. .iiid Endii, and the 
hi'torv of earlv H.ibvlonia. 1 (.1 correc- 
tion. 37). 

Hanntii tribe'. Ill, .Sec nUn Liigw.iri. 
Sud.ui. 

Hand-a.xc'. Eailv ( liellean. E.i't Riintou. 

32' ). 

H •ui'en. F. ; Anthrojiologi.i in ‘di'-o- 

lii'tortca Groenl.inili e antnpl e (Med- 
di-lel'cr oin Gronland. Bind l.xvii. 
(tutline' of the (deographv ,ind Hi'tory 
I if Gret' nland. The S.igitr il Si-ction. 
l)e o.4d't‘.“ Ivongegr.iv og Bi'jiegrave 
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i lid^kililc Donikerkt*. Lleiititii .itidii ri,:: 
Kekoii'trucktion af hi>tori'ke Persnuer-'. 
af skeletter {rerievnJ). 61. 

Harpooii', biine. Favum. 96. 

Haverfiekl. F. : the Roiii.in dceup.ition of 
Britain (yv r,rirfil\, 13. 

Hemming. A. G. ; A iidtable Wampum 
belt, 79. 

Hereditv, Meniielian. anil r.u i,il ilirt'ereiii e-i. 
biS. 

Hiliiburgli. W. L. A’dte' un an Iberian 
Ijrdiize votive-ligiire ainl an li.ierian 
ddlil ear-riUL'. 39 

Flilton-Simp'dii. 31 W. : .\. ti-h-tiMji from 
the AlU'e^ 84, 

Hmialayau ^kull-type. 105. 117. 
/?yy-y/yy-"„y.92. 

Hdbley, ( 3V. : .we Dew.-y, H . 51. 

Hoeart. .3.. 31. : divine king'. 18 ; meilieine 
and witchcraft iii Edilv'tone of the 
Solomuii'. 22 '.-) ; p'yclio-analy.'i' and 
anthrd])dldgy. 6. 113. 

Hoe. Lugwari. -tot. 

Home. Gordon : Roman York (iTCu-irnl). 

13. 

Homo, genii'. propO'ed new 'pei-ic' of. 

99. 117. ,'>!(' til'll Bo'kop 
Honan, objett-i from. 10. 

Hone, Abery^twyth. 79. -Mi. 

Hormone' and phy'ical feature'. tT'i 
Horn, ivory. Eyfip. 373 ff. 

Horne. G.. and .Vi'ton. G. : Savage life 
in Central Au'tralia {n ririrril]. 46. 
Hornell. Jame' : liorii' in3[adeiran 'iiper- 
'tition. 3)13 ; 'eiilptured rock, ami 
'tone ini[ilement' of Gorgona 1. 48. 
59. 

Horii' in 3Iadeiran 'iiper'tition. Janie' 
Hornell. 3) i3 . biilloek-horn'. ."Dt ; 
evil-eve. 3) '3 ; fi'hing-boat' .ind hoiii'. 
31 *3 '. goat-horn'. 3).)4 ; hor'e-'ln ic'. 3) t'' : 
pigs, protection of. -3) '6 : ro'craary. 
■3))6 ; witchcraft. 31) i. 

HorsC' : and hor'e-furniture. K.it.md.i. 
3S tf. ; .'hoes a' .imulet', 3Iadeir.i, •3li-') ; 
wooden hor'C'. Katanda. 44. 4)i. 
Hottentot' milking eii'toni. 19. 


Hoii'C' : .Vila I.. 4-37. .S’ce e/'O .Vrcha-- 
ologv. 3Liori. 

Hou'ing Fund. -a. In. 8. 

Howc'. H. W. : .V (.talician rocking 'tone, 

60 . 

Human 'keletoii'. Katanda burial'. 3'.) it. 
Hunting. Lugwari. 4.32. 

Hut'. Lugwari. 43' », Sec /iJ^o Techiiologv. 
Huxlev 3[emon.d Le( ture ■ The Kiirlv 
Xilotic. laby.ui .ind EgV[iti.iu rekitioii' 
with 3Imoan (.'rcte (Sir .Vrthur Ev.iii'l. 
Pan. 


I. 

Iheri.i : bronze votive tigiire .ind ,i gold 
e.ii'-rmg. 39. 

Idol', 'tone. 31ino,in. 213. 

Illiaur.i ]iointing-bone. '.'3. 

Il[urr I ; burial', '.'t : ]iointing-bone. 93 

Imitative nugic. '.'2. -s. a/oy R.un-m ik- 

ing, Religion .ind 3Iagic. 

India : and Egypt. 7 ; blood group'. 4^0 •. 
polite plur.il. 93 : 'lide-car. 81 ; ihc 
tftfitH itf 53 . fhc PtncJitifti I'f ' II . 
112 ; the Ri'ii'C'bi. 92. 

Indian : .Vntii[uary. 4. 8 : i/y/g' ic tl,'' 
(',! unhiiii R'l’ Lir-i. 26 ; h.df-bree U 
(.Vnierh . 1 ). 17s ■ rc'Circh coiumitt.-c, 
4 ; 'ection of the Iii'titute. 8. 

luilone'i.i ; ,'kuU-tvpe. 105 ; thorn-liue.l 
tr.ip'. 21. 

IndU'trie', 3Iaori, motive' m. 337. .sV-j 
iil-ii Teehuolo'gv. 

Ingram'. 3\ . H. ; The people of 3Likun- 
duchi. Zanzibar. 86. 

Inheritance ; .Vua L. 43) ) ; Jlendelian in 
m.in. tb-S. Sic h1>o Socii.ilogv. 

Ireland ; Cu-chulainn and the origin of 
tl itemi'in. 50. 

Iron; Object' from K.itanda. 3S tf. ; 
working of. Lugwari. 46)3. .Sit; id'.) 
Earlv Iron Age. 

Irrigation; canul'. Katanda. 41; Lungo. 

31. 



Index. 


I'Oiigglutiuins in man, 479. 

Italv ; V dhtfiovnui vnd E"rl>j Etrusciin-. 
43. 

J. 

■Kickson. J. Wilfred ; Report on the 
Animal remain^ found at the cave known 
a,' Mother (.Trimdv ' Parlour. ( 'reswell. 
179. 

•lews in America, head form of, 479. 

•hjnam. 441. 

•lone', Ernest : Psycho-analysis and 
Anthropology, 27, 121. 

•Tone'. F. W. '. The ordered arrangement 
of 'tones present in certain parts of 
Australia. 123 ; and T. D. Camphell, 
A contribution to the study of Eolith.s, 
11.7. 

•lone'. J. -J. : hatching the sun, 109. 

•Joiisson, F. : Interpretation of the Runic 
In'Criptions. Greenland, 61 (rev ie '.red}. 

.-loyce. T. A. : The portrait-statue of 
3Iekope Mbule. IPlth paramount chief 
of the Bushongo. 115. 

K. 

Kaftan from Katanda burial. 44. 

Kaitish pointing-bone, 93 fi. 

Kakwa. LS ff.. 441. 

Kaliko. 2u. 

Kalkadoon pointiim-bone. 99. 

Kamemn throwing-knives. 139 ff, ■' 
dho Cameroon'. 

Kar.indee pijintinu-lxme, 9S. 

Ear.iya Indian pointlnu manic. 92 . 

Katandij. antiijuities of. 37 ff. 

Katun count, 2. 44. 

Eava ])cople. 33 (-Tifl). 108. 

Kdrii'icd'i. 16. 

Keith, Sir Arthur : Was the l.hanc elude 
man akin to the Eskimo ; 116. 

Kenya ; Obsidian implement'. 51 Sre 
u/.so .Vfricu, E., Sudan. 

Kiwi, u'e of feathers of. 343. 

Kmve', flint, Aberystwyth, 83. 

Kno'sos, iMinoan Crete. 


Krej throwing-knive'. 132 ff. 

Kuku. 441. 

Kumbaingerri point ing-bone, 103. 
Ktirgans, Katanda, 38 ff. 

Kurnai ; burial'. ItlS : pointing-bone 
109. 


L. 

Laidler, P. W. : Cllobiilar bead from a 
Bushman shelter. 108. 

Lango, l-j ff. 

Lapps, head-form of. 478. 

Laszlo, Dr. Ferencz, obituary notice of, 

no. 

L'.t'.-jro e Razzci, 54. 

Leaden objects, Abe rystwyth, 73, 8' K 
Lendii, 441. 

Lepers I., humin-bone arrow-head, 109. 
Leprosy charm. Eldystone I., 2o6. 

Libyan ; penis sheath, 218 ; relations 
with Minoan Crete, 199 ; throwing- 
knife. 1-30 ff. 

Limpet scoops, Aberystwcffh, 73, 77, 79. 
•8-a. 

Linguistics : .\ustralia, 97 ff. ; Bahima. 
41 ; Bantu. 41 ; Eddystone I.. 229, 264 r 
Lugwari. 443 ; Melanesia. 72 : Orokaiva. 
Papua. 4< ).3 ff. ; Persian word for pearl and 
coral. 22. 23. 32 '. Semang, 12 ; Wales, 
")S ; Zanzibar. 86 fill). I'zer u/.'o 
Sudan. 

Lip-ring'. Lugwari. 449. 

Lokoiva. 1-3 ft. 

Long. R. (J. E. : the Bowditeh and Morh-v 
correlations of 3Liya chronology. 2 ; 
problems of social organization. 76 : 
of In an unknown land. 44. 

Loritja [loiuting-bonc. 91 ff. 

Lotuko. l-o ft.. 489. 

Liigbware. 17. Sre riLo Lugwari, 

Lugwari Tribe of Central Africa, notes 
on, R. E. McConnell. 439 : aiiultery. 
fine for, 4-35 ; ancestor spirit', 491 ; 
arrows, 449 ; baby-carrier. 449 ; bas- 
ketry, 466 : beds, 4-31 ;. bellows, 467 ; 
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Ijirth customs. 436 ; budy-paint, 446 : 
how. 449 ; braehvcephalic. 443 burial. 
453 ; cattle-compound,. 451 : cbieftaiii- 
.'^bip, 454 ; clothing. 443 ; corn-grindms. 
452 ; craniometry. 445 ; crop', 452 ; 
dancing. 466 ; digginc'-'tick. 454 ; 
ilivining. 457 : dwelling'. 45*.^ : god^. 
461 : .aranarie^. 451 ; liair-dre<dii 2 . 446 : 
lioe. 454 ; hunting. 452 : hut^. 45U ; 
iron-working. 466 : li;i-ring'. 446 ; 
magic. 456 : marriage. 454 : medicine- 
men. 464 ; names, meanings of. 465 : 
ordeal by poi'On, 462 ; per.'Onal orna- 
ment. 446 ; physical character-;, 113 ; 
pui'on on arrows. 419 ; pjtterv, 466 ; 
python, sacred, 461 ; quiver. 459 ; 
rain-making and rain-stones, 463 : 
'acritices. 453 ; 'carification. 446 ; 
sickne", magic against. 457 -. sleeping- 
sickne". 440 ; spear, 45ti ; spirit-hut. 
461 ; stature, 444 ; termites as food, 
453; tooth-extraction. 413: trees, 
sacred, 461 ; tribal marks. 117 ;. t'etse- 
tiy district, 410 ; twin', 456 ; vendettas, 
465 ; water-cult. 464 ; witches. 462. 
Sc>: uJ-io Lugbware. 

Lyons. A. P. ; The significance of the 
parental state amongst Miiruans. 80. 


M. 

51., .J. L. ; of Die Trei'anation, 111. 

iladeiran super 'tition. horns in. 3' '3. 

Madi, 13. 34, 441. 

Gladness taboo. EddV'tone I . 236, 

5Iagdaleiiiau ; ivorv lame-pcjinr. Deriiv- 
shire. 169, 172 ; 'kulls, 98. 116. 
cL'o Arclueologv, Phv'ical Ar.thro- 
polugv. 

5Iagie : < olour 'Vmbulism. 118 . rout 1 - 

giou.s, Eddy .stone I., 229 ; horii' in 
iladeira. 3o3 ; Lugwari practices. 456 ■ 
5Iaori bird-snaring. 316. 352 ; pointing. 
Australia and elsewhere. 90 tt. ; pome- 
granate charms, 87 ; rain-making. 
Sudan 22 fi., 439 : Zanzibar. 87. 
3’cr aho 5Iedicine. Religion and ilagic. 


Makumluchi. people of, Zanzibar. 86 
5Ldav Penin'ula ; /'eUijion ao.d folk-loi'i’. 

15 ; thorn-lined traps, 21 (35). 
klalayo-Polynesians : Aua I.. 425. 
5Ialcolm. L. W. G. : XcjtC' on the ancestral- 
i-iilt cereiiK.iuies of the E/tip, Central 
C'aineroons, 373 ; Xote' on the sedusioii 
of girls among the Efik at C>ld Calabar, 
69 . 

iLiminals. fo'sil : Crc'Well Orags, 170 
East Kuntoii. 314. 

Mammoth, statuette of. 3. 

5Iau, pihylogeuetic tree. 193. .3'tt ol-o 

PliV'ieal Anthrupi dogy. 

51ana. Melaue'ian. 92. pio. 

5Iandari. 17 if. 

.Mangbettu shield sUngs. 77. 

ILn.iri : 90 ; bird-'iiaring. 341 ; ecoiiouur 
ji'ycholo.gy. 340 ; skull-type. 105. 137 ; 
storehouses of to-day. Poiymond Firth. 
363. 

5Iara : eanuibali'Ui. 97 ■ ]ioiuting-bone. 
63 tf. 

5Ici triage : and dual oruiinizatiou, 33; 
Aua L, 432 ; cross-cousin. 70. 76 ; Efik. 
69 ; Lugwari. 451 : nwrital genmtocraey 
in Xi.geria. 31: Orokaiva, li.)3. ho. 
aUo E.xcigamy. Sociology, 
llarul.i canuibali'in, 97. 

5Iasai. 19 tf. 

Mask', wooden. Ey,1}i. 336, 

5Ia'ts and 'aiL ee.rly Mediterra Uean. 
2il6. 

5Iatriline.ll; tl,iU'.33; deseeui,70. Au.. I. 

426. ,3'.» a'-,/ So, iologv. 

51atnloi-.d I U'toiii'. -Vu.i 1.. I ’d 
51,ity I.. 125. 

5lawilchvv. vale ot. 5s fi. 

5LiWrr. Allen, and F. 51. Stenton : Iiitro- 
duetion to the 'Urvey ol Eugli'li phe e- 

namo' {,( i ,ra', dl 75. 

51ava . nil loin’ll i‘j. 44 ; ehroiiulogv. 1 : 
month'. 71 , 

51bum. throwiug-knive'. 136. 

51' Connell, R. E : Note' on the Lugwari 
tribe of Central .\fnea. 136. 

51ed;rine and witchcraft in Eddystone of 
the Soloiaoii', A. 51. Hocart. 229 : 
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cui'es. 262 : diarrho?a charm. 2->') ; 
evil-eve. 2-31 : lieadaclie charm. 2-54 : 
impotence. 25-3 : lepiro-.y charm. 2-56 ; 
magic, contagion^. 229 : medicine. 
232: tal.iiiii'. 2-">2 (crncoihle. 262; 
dizzine>'. 242 ; evil-eye. 247 ; headache. 
235 ; madne''. 236 ; murder. 246 ; 
rheumati'iii. 241 ; 'liark. 261 ; tumour. 
233 ; venereal di'ea^e. 237; witchcraft, 
247 ; and other') ; te.vt' of charms 
and prayer', 264 : witchcraft. 229. 
247. 

5Iedii ine-men ■ .Vu'tralia. 9u ft'. ; laigwari. 
464. 

Mediterianean culture ; iMinoan I'rete. 
Eg}"[)t and Libya . 199. ■See nl Archfeo- 
logy. 

Megaliths : Au'tralia, 123 : Crete and 
Libva. 222 ; 3Zc/<;//c.s/if, 34 ; menhirs 
and burials. 58 ; 'tatue-menhir, 29 ; 
Stonehenge. 34. 40. 67 ; Toi"iat/ihii 
liiJithoii. 35 (63). SVe .Vrch.vcilogy. 
MelanC'ia : nich'iohji/i/. 34 ; .\ua I.. 
42-5 ; burial. IdS ft. ; human boue for 
weapons. 169 ; medicine and witch- 
craft. Eddv'tone I.. 229 ; 'kull-type. 
105. 117 ; sociology. 25. 33 ; thorn-lined 
traps. 21(36). Sec u/.s-o Papua . Solomon 
I'. 

ilendeiian heredity and racial difterencc'. 
R. Rugglc' Gate'. 46S : abnorm.ilitit*'. 
46S : alhini'in. 46"^ ; alkaptanuria. 466 -. 
American environment and headform. 
476 ; blood-groups, 479 ; brachy- 
cephaly. 473 ; brachydactyly. 466 ; 
cephalic index. 47.3 ; colour of .'kin 
and eves, 469 ; hair. 469 : hormone'. 
47U ; isoagglutiniii'. 479 ; 'tature. 
47U. 

Menghin. O'Wald : a statute-menhir from 
Tramin. South Tyrol, 29. 

Menhirs ; ancl Vmrials. 58 ; statue-. Tyrol. 

29. 

Mesopotamia; 120; excavation' of 1919. 
1 ; p(i(ti>rij. 4. 

Michels. Roberto ; Lavoro e Razza (o - 

rifirfil). 54. 


.Micruliths, ob'idian. Kenya. 51. Stv (ihn 
Pygmy Hints. 

Micronesia : -see Aua I.. 428. 

TIigeod. F. \V. H. ; Albinism at Mori on 
the Gold Coast and ehewhere, 24. 
Milking custom. Hottentot. 19. 

31illet crop. I.iigwari. 4.52. 
ililne. Mrs. Lc'lie : The home of an eastern 
(Lin. a study of the IMlaungs of the 
Shan St.ifes (rivii iiYil). 17. 

Min gana. A. ; f)n the meaning of 
the Pet'ian word for pearl and coral. 
23. 

3Iinoan Crete, the oarlv Nilotic, Libyan, 
and Egc-ptian relations with (Huxley 
Memorial Lecture, Sir Arthur Evans). 

199 ; Anatolian connections. 199 ; 

bee-hive O'suaries. 21-5. 221 : bows. 226 ; 
brachycephaly m Crete. 199 : Pyclailic 
galleys. 204 : hair-dressing. 218 ; 

idol', stone. 216 : masts and sails. 206 ; 
megaliths. 222 ; navigation, 2i’il ; 
Home sigii'. 206 ; penis-'heath. 218 ; 
Pharos harbour work'. 2n4 ; pottery. 

200 ft". ; scripts. 228 : seals. 226 ; 
shell objects. 201. 22.3 ; 'hields. 221 ; 
stone bowl'. 2i59. 

Miscegenation. 468. 100. 

3Ii.scellanea, 183. 

Mitakoodi, pointing-bone. lOO. 

Moir. -f. Reid ; Further di'Coveries of 
Earlv Chellean Hint iniTilemeiit' in the 
Cromer Forp't-bed of A'orfolk. 311 : 
Solutrean flint implements in England, 
11, 66. 

Mollusca from Creswell Crags. 178. 
Mong(jhan ; 'kulls, and Eskimo, 98, 116 ; 
spot. 179. Se,; aho Physical .\nthro- 
pology. 

Mongolism in N^vasaland, 9 
.Morley correlation of Maya chronology, 2. 
Mother Grundy's Parlour, excavations at. 
146. 

Mourning feast. Orokaiva, 412. 

Moiisterian ; Hints at Creswell Crag'. 
1-30 ft. ; man, 191 ft, ; skull from Galilee. 
102. AVe nlio Archajology, Physical 
.Vnthropology. 
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Mi.iiiimifirnliofi. Solotfifiii . 34, 

Mumloiig throwiiis-kiiive-i. 1.3i tf. 

3Iur(ler taboo, Edch^toae I.. 215. 

Murua : parent il .-^tate. 80. 

Mu>ical iu'-tnuiient'!. E;^a]i. .'IT'l ff, 
.Mutations, chemical, in blood, IT'.t. 
Mycensean culture ; .'cc Muioan (.’rete 
passihi. 

Myres. J. L. ; nhilmirij eo/dc nf Erne-'t 
Chantre, 30. 

.Mythology : China. 82 : of bird^. Maori, 

314. 


N. 

Xaga hills, thorn-lined traps. 21. 

Xahua and Maya chronology, 2. 

Xames, meanings of. Lugwari. bi.'i. 
Xametere. 28. 189. 

Xandi, 19. 

Xarrinyeri pointing-bone. Id! ff. 

Xatibo. 31, 189. 

Xavigation in the Mediterranean. 2nl. 
Xeaiidertal : Galilee skull, 102 •. race. 19. 
Xeanthropic man, 191. 

Xegrillo skull-type, 19-3. 

Negritos of Sumatra, skull-type. 99, 

Xegro : skull-type. 19-3 ; skull-type com- 
pared with Eoskop and Cromagn.ird 
types, 179. .See <iUo Physical .Vnthro- 
pology. 

Xegroid crosses in Brazil. 178. 

Xeolithic age : .Vberystwytli. 7-3 ; China. 
10 : Egypt. 4, 78, 96, 103 : ton li, 5; 
statute-nienlur. Tyrol. 29 : Stonehenge. 
35, 40. 67. See „1 ''It .Vrclneologv. 

iMegaliths. Miiioaii Crete. 

Xetting without a. knot, 77. 

Xew Britain : huiu.iii hones and s[ie.ir'. 

lid ; tlnirn-lined trap. 21 (35). 

Xew Guiue.i ; ami gold-tieM'. 22. 32 ; 
burials, luS ; thorn-lined traps, 21 (35). 
See also Papua. 

Xew Hebrides, poisoned arrows, ln',5 
Xew Ireland, human bone f(jr sj)ear'. 

no. 

Xew Zealand, see Maori. 


Xg.ili-burials, 91 ; pointing bone. 93. 
Xgerrikuddi pointing-bone, 98. 

Xigeria, X. ; marit-cl gerontocracy in. 31. 
Xile-Congo watershed, 110 ff. 

Xile valley and Minoan Crete, 199. 

Xilotic ; cradle-land. 23 ; relations with 
Minoan Crete, earlv. 199 ; tribes, see 
Lugwari, Sudan. 

I Xome signs on Egyptian vessels. 2i I5 
Xordeii. H. : White and Blmk in E mt 
Africa (reefe/ee-/). 16. 

Xorfolk. tTouier Forest-bed. flint iiiiple- 
inents. 311. 

Xurluud, Paul ; Burieil Xorsem.in at 
Herjolfues (rerieiri-l). 61. 

; ISoi'.seiiiiiii. Ij’inc'l. 61. 

I 

i Xorwegiaiis. head-form of. 178. 

I Xhirwich (Tag. East .Inglia. 312 ff. 

Xloro divisions. 70. 

X'uba rain-making. 22. 

Xubian throwing-knives. 1.30 ff. 
i Xuer. 22. 

Xyambara, 18. 

; Xyanja. marriage, 70. 
i Xyasalaml, Mongolism in, 9. 


0 . 

Oberm.iier. Hugo ; Fossil man in' Sp.iin 
(ii'vieire-l). 91. 

Gbserpiies and eseh.itology. .lua I., 431. 
Obsidian implements, Kenya. 51. 
Occa.sional publications. 4. 

Oc lipils-coiiiple.K. 50. 

Oceania ; pe.irls and gold. 22, 23. 32. 
.See also Australia. (M.iori, (Melanesia, 
Papua. Polynesia. Tasmania. 

Offering', E..7p. at buri.il-huts, 373 tf. 

See (ffso Burial, Religion and Magic. 

Old (.'alabar. .see Calabar. 

(dreleal. ptoison, Lugwari. 462. 


Orokaiva 

( Papina), 

plant-emblems 

ofj 

11)3. 




Os'uaries, 

bee-hive. 

Minoan, 213, 

221, 

o-1-r 





(3x-liorns, as amulets, 301. 
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P. 

P.. H, J. E. : revs. 0 / Introduction to the 
siiTvev of English place-names. 75 . 
Prehi'torv. 55 , Primitive Labour. 64 . 
Pacific : pearls as " givers of life," 22 . 
23 . 32 . 72 : The Threshold of the. 34 . .See 
also Alia I.. Linguistics. INIaori. Melanesia. 
Papua. Polynesia. Sociology. Tonga- 
Tabu. 

Palreanthropic man, 101. 

Palfeolithic : animals. Derbvshire. 117 ; 
(.’hancelade skull. 98 . 116 ; (’reswell 
Crags. 28 , 36 . 1-16 ; Egypt. 78 . 06 ; 
man. 101 ; Norfolk. .311 : paintings. 
104 ; prehistory. 55 : Solutrean imple- 
ment.s. 3 . 11 . 47 , 49 , 66 . 94 . See also 
.-Vrchfoology, Art. 

PidnotK/.s of the Shan States . 17 . 

Palm-wme at Eyap ance.stral-cult cere- 
monie.s. 375 if. 

Priiiehritanfra, the. 112 . 

Papua ; ]>arental .state. Murua. 80 ; 
plant emblems. Orokaiva. 40 , 5 ; skiill- 
tyjtes. 105 . 117 . See also New Cluiiiea. 
Parental state. iMuriia. 80 . 

P<itaka. or Maori store-house, 363. 
Patalung. Somangs of, 12 . 

Patrilineal ; clans, 33 ; de.scent. .-Vua L. 

429. 

Pearls as " givers of life." 22 . 23 . 32 . 
72 . 

Pcate. I : Tlie Dyfi basin, a study in 
phy.'ical anthropology and dialect dis- 
tribution. .5S. 

Peu/.cr. N. 41, : The ocean of storv (re- 
rieired). 53 . rer. of The I’anchatantra. 

112 . 

Perry. 4V. .J. : Pearls and pearl-shell in 
the l^acific. 22 {see also 23 . 32 ); the 
Origin of 4lagic and Religion, and the 
(irowth of (.'ivilization (reririred). 14 . 
Per^.a. polite plural in, 93 . 

IVr.-ian word for pearl and coral, 22 . 23 , 
32 

IVrsonal ornaments, Kataiula, 3‘.t ft'.; 
Lugwari, 446. 

Petrie. Sir Flinders : Early man in 

Egypt, 78 ; the entry of the Bronze 


users, 42 ; revs. 0 / Meddelelser oni Grifti- 
l-and. Bind Lvvii (Geography, History, 
Graves, Physical Anthropologv), 61 . 
and Studies in the early pottery of the 
' Near Ea.st. 4 . 

Pharos, ancient harbour works, 204. 
i Phonology, Dyfi basin. 61. 

: Phylogenetic tree of man, 193. 

: Physical Anthropology : albini.sm on the 

j Gold Coast, 24 ; Aua, L, 425 ; Boskop, 
Croma guard and Negroid skulls. 179 ; 
British Association papers. 102 ; Chance- 
i lade skull. 98 , 116 ; cranial capacity, 
I reconstructionof, 97 , 98. 116 ; Denmark, 

j 61 ; Greenland, 61 ; Lepcha, Tibetan, 

1 and Sikkimese types, 20 ; Lugwari, 

i 443 ; Mendelian heredity and racial 

; differences. 468 : Mongolism in Nyasa- 
land. 9 ; Semangs, 12 : species and 
sub-species of genus Homo, 99 . 105 , 
117 ; Sudanese tribe.s, 15 ff.; "Wales, 58 fi. 
j Pig-s, horn amulets against the evil-eye, 
306. 

Pin-hole cave, Derbyshire e.vcavations, 167, 

■ Pipe-book, the, 45 . 

Pit-dwelling, IViltshire, Iron Age, 83. 

Pitta-pitta pointing-bone, 101. 

Pittard. Prof. ; Les races et Thistoire 
(revieiced). 91 . 

Pitt-Rivers, G. L. F. ; Aua Island, ethno- 
graphical and sociological features of a 
I South Sea pagan society, 425. 

Place-names. English, 75 . 

Plant emblems among the Orokaiva. 

! F. E. IVilliams. 4()5 : bird-associates. 

, 409 ; bird-names, 413 ; clan and the 

I village. 407 ; clans. 406 ; exogamy, 

, 407 ; herntn as ancestor, 414, as badge, 

421. as identity token, 410, as mark 
; of indiviilual abstinence, 411, as the 
nalerari or village tabu-post, 412, as 
totem, 422 ; indiviilual Imrata, 421 ; 
leadership, 4n7 ; marriage, 408 ; 

\ mourning-feast, 412 ; origin of clan 

names, 417 ; patriarchy, 407 ; plant- 
; name.sof clans, 419, 420 ; social organiza- 

■ tion, 4(16 ; tribes, 406 ; uses of the 

I lierata, 410, 



Platform burial, Australia. 91 tf. 

Pleistocene and Pliocene in Norfolk, 
316. 

Plinara pointing-bone, 93. 

Pliocene and Pleistocene in Norfolk, 316. 

Plyiilynion and its tr'pes, .jb If. 

Point, Early Chellean, East Eunton, 
oots. 

Pointing-bone, The, G. Rolieim, 90 ; 
America, 9(.) ; Australia, 90 ft’. ; betel 
people, 108 ; bones, human, uses of in 
Melanesia, 108 ; bull-roarers, 97. 102 ; 
burial, Australia, 94, Melanesia, litS ; 
cannibalism, 94 ; circumcision. 98 ; 
kava-peoples, 108 ; mana. 92. 109 ; 
material for, 93 ; New Guinea burial. 
108 ; Solomon Is. poisoned arrows, lti9 ; 
tooth evulsion. 98. 

Pointing taboos, 90. 

Poison, arrow. Lugwari, 449. 

Polite plural, 93. 

Polygyny, Aua I., 433. 

Polynesia : pearls and pearl-shell in. 
22 . 23 , 32 ; polytheism, 73 ; skull-type. 
99 , 105 , 117 , 187, 196 ; social and 
political systems, 73 . See also Aua I.. 
3Iaori. 

PohAheism ; Polynesia. 73 . See also 
Religion and Magic. 

Pomegranate as a charm, 87. 

Portuguese superstitious (Madeira). 3' >3. 

Pot-boilers. Abery.stwyth, 73, 8-7), 86. 

Potato-stores. Maori, 371. 

Pottery ; Aberystwyth, 80 ; Badari and 
Fayum, 78 , 96 , 103 ; Bronze Age^ 
Britain, 42 ; El 'Obeid. 1 ; Gorgona I., 
59 ; Honan, 10 ; Lugwari. 466 ; Minoaii 
and Egyptian, 200 ; Near Ea.sf, 4 ; p fe- 
ll istoric .Eyea n , 119 . See a Iso Arch;eokigy . 
Technology. 

Pre-Chellean fauna. 315. 

Prehistoric arclueology : see Archu'ology. 

Presidential address ; Some little-known 
tribes of the Southern Sudan, P. 44. 
Selignian. 15. See also 489. 

Priest-chief, Eyfip, 373 ft. 

Proceedings of the Institute for 1925, 
483. 


Psycho-analysis ; ami anthropology, 6, 
27 . 113 , 121 ; Fiends ijjllecfed_ papers, 

88 . 

Psychology : economic, of the Maori, 
340 ; new German peri(.>dica!. 95. 

Pycraft, 4V. P. ; Diagnoses of four species 
and one sub-species of the genus Homo. 
99 , 105 , 117 ; On the calvaria fouml 
at Boskop. TraU'Vaal. in 1913. and 
its rel.itionship to t'rouiagnaril and 
Negroid skulL, 179 ; On the recognition 
of several species of po~t-MuU'teriau 
man. and the need for superseiling the 
Frankfort base-line. 105 , 117 . 

Pyi/aiies. African. 74 . 

Pygmy ; flints. Aberystwyth. 73. 77. 81, 
S4, 89 : obsidian implements. Kenya, 
51 . 

Pyramids ; curved on rock, Gorgona I., 
48 ; Solomon 1.. Si. 

Python, .sacred. Lugwari, 461. 

Q. 

Quartzite implements. Creswell Frags, 
152 ft. 

Quiver-. Lugwari. 15n. 

K. 

Race ; lahoar and. 54 ; prohlenis, 100 . 
101 . See also I’hy-ical .Vuthropology. 

Races of aaln. 91 . 

Itaci.d ; difterenees ami Memlehau here- 
dity. 168 ; ri‘ahlics m Europe. 101 . See 
at.si) Phv-ical Alithriipologv. 

Kaclciir-. East Ruutoii. 336, 

Rain-making : Lugwari. 163 ; Sudan. 
22 ft.. IS'.t. 

R.iiii-'tones ; Lugw.in. 163 . Sudan, 22 ft'., 
489. 

Randall-Madver. D. : Yillaiiovans and 
early Etriucaiis (rer,eH-ed). 43. 

Ray, S. H. ; I’earls .i, givers of life," 
a correction and note. 72 ; tee. of 
The soeial and politic.d .-y-tems of 
Polynesia, 73. 
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Ruzzn, Lai'oro e, 54. 

Red in magic. 118. 

Reincarnation. 70. 

Reindeer, engra^dng of. Creawell Crag-^. 

1.34. 

Religion and magic : ancestor-cult, 

E'^ap, Cameroons. .373 ; Ashanti. 70 : 
Alia I.. 4"2.5 : Borneo and Mithii/ 

Penimnhi. 15 : catching the sun, Fiji, 
109 ; Chinese mythology. 82 ; divine 
kings. 18 ; Efik. 69 ; hair balls in 
Eg^-pt, 38 : Iberian votive figure. 39 ; 
images and crosses as amulets. Madeira, 
3n,5 ; Intlia. 53 , 92 ; Lotuko. 29. 4S9 ; 
Lugwari. 45(3 : Maori, 344 ; medicine 
and -witchcraft, Eddystone I., 229 ; 
Minoan idols. 21G : origin of totemism, 
50 ; Polijtiesin. 73 •. purpose of Stone- 
henge. 40 : Semang. 12 (2.3) : the polite 
jilural, 93 . See also Ancestor. Burial. 
Magic. 

Research Committees. 4. 

Revenue account. 8, 

Rheumatism taboo, Eddy.stone I.. 241. 

Rhinoceros, carved on bone, 154. 

Ridge-way. Sir William ; thorn-traps, 52. 

Biiiveihi. the, 92. 

Ritual feast of birds. Maori. .333. 

Rivers. AV. H. R. : memorial mt-dal. 5; 
awarded to Dr. A. C. Haddon. 8 ; Social 
organization (len'eiml). 25. 33. 

Rocking-stone, (.hilician. 60. 

Roheini, G. : Cu-chulainn and the origin 
of totemism, 50 : The pointing-bone, 
90. 

Roman : occapalwn of Bi ilain, 13 ; pobte 
plural. 93 ; Yoik, 13. 

Roinans. oriijin of, 43. 

Rome, engineering in ancient, 102. 

Rose. H. .1. ; Egypt and India, 7 : the 
polite plural again, 93. 

Rosemary against the evil-eve. .3((6. 

Roth, H. Ling : obituary notice of. 37. 

Riine^. 61. 

Rutimeyer, L. ; L r-Ethnographie iler 
Schweiz {rcrieiri’il). 62. 


I S. 

Sacrifices : burial, at Katarida. 3S ff. : 
iu divination. Lugwari. 438. SVc also 
Burial. Religion and Magic. 

Sails in the Mediterranean. 20(1. 

St. George e.vpedition : arclueologv of 
Gorgoua I.. 48. 59. 

Sakai, distribution of. 12 . 

San Cri'toval : 34 : ami pearl-shell. 22. 

( 23. 32. See also Solomon Is, 

Sanga throwing-knives. 133 tt. 

Sanscrit : The Panfn'Jianfrii. 112 . 
Sas.sanian eviilences at Katanda, 32. 
Saxons and Welsh. 39 ff. 

Scarification ; Lugwari. 446. 

Schebesta, P. : the Semangs of Pat.ilung. 
12 

Schmidt. Hubert : Vurgeschichte Eumpas 
! iweieii-eil). 63 . 

Scotland : Bronze age pottery. 42 . 
Scrapers, flint. Aberystwyth. 82. See also 
i Stone age. Stone implements, 

i Script. Minoan and Egypt. 228. 

' Seals. Minoan. 226. 

Secret society {apnra). Aua I.. 4.35. 
Seligman. Airs. Brenda Z. : cross-cousin 
marriage. 70 : marital gerontocracy in 
I -Vfrica. 31 : problems of social organi- 
zation. 33 ; rec. of On the trail of the 

Bushongo. 89. 

j Seligman. G. : Presidential address. 
Some little-known tribes of the Southern 
Sudan. 15. See also 489. 

Semangs of Patalung, 12 . 

; Shahrein. excavations at. 1 . 

Shan Slate.s. Palaam/s if, 17 . 

' Shari-(.’had tvpe of throwing-knife. 130 ft. 

; Shark : fi.shing, Aua I., 4.36 ; taboo, 

I Eddvstone I.. 261. 

I 

' Shell ; objects (Tridacna) in Crete. 201. 

! 223 ; ornaments. .Vua I.. 434 ; pearls 

and pearl shell in the Pacific, 22 , 23 . 

32, 72, 

Shields ; Libvan, Cretan and Mvcemoan. 

221 ; slings for, Mangbattu. 77. 
Shilluk, 21 ff. 

Shrines, Sudan. 30 ff.. 489. See also Re- 
i ligion and Magic, Eddystone I. 
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Siam, Seniaii,s:s of, 12. 

Siberia, iee Katanda antiquities, .37 f£. 

Siberians, blood groups, 4S(). 

Sickles, iMesopotamia, 1 (4). 

Sicknes.s, magic against. Lugwari. 4.')7- 
jS'ct' ((/so Medicine. 

Silver objects, Katanda. 40. 54. 

Size-inheritance, 472. 

Skin-dressing. Australia. 106. 

Skulls : Boskup. Bushman and Cromag- 
iiard. 179 : human, Cresvell Crags. 14.S. 
Sec aho Craniometry. Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Slate scrapers. Australia. 106. 

Sleeping sickness, on Kile. 44(1. 

Shngs. duteibution of. 111 . 

Smith. Harlan I. : A prehistoric petro- 
glyth on Noeick K.. British Columbia, 
85 ; a semi-subterranean hou.se-site 
in the Bella-Coola Indian area on the 
coast of British Columbia. 107. 

Smith. Sidney : The ])oniegranate as a 
cliann. 87 : I'cv. of Mesopotamia the 
Babylonian and A.ssyrian oi\ ilization. 
120 . 

45. 

Social organization, problems of. 33. 

Sociology: Ana I., 42.5: C'cteal Polync^in. 
73; cros.s-eousin marriage. 70; economic 
psychology of the Maori. .341 ) ; leihotir and 
nice. 54 ; marital gerontocracy in 
Nigeria. 31 : origin of totemism. 50 ; 
Orokaiva, Papua. 406 : parental state. 
Papua. 80 ; problems of social organi- 
zation. 33; eacial reaUtai in Eaiopc, 
101 : seclusion of girls. Etik, 69 ; ■'•m ail 
ori/anization, 25. 76 ; f/ic iurnare oj 
colour. 100. See also Lugwari, Sudan. 
Beligion and Magic. 

Sollas. 3V. J. : late Paheolithic Art in the 
Creswell Caves. 36 ; the Chancelade 
skull. 98. 

Solomon Is : and pearl shell, 22. 23. 32 ; 
cthnoiifaph)/. 34 ; medicine and witch- 
craft in Eddy.stone I,. 229 ; poisoned 
arrows. 109 ; thorn-lined traps. 21 (36). 

Solutrean : Ait. Les Eyzies. 36 ; culture 
in England, 3. 11, 47, 49. 66. 94 ; imple- 


ment-types. Egypt. 78 : tyjies from 
Creswell Crags. 156. 169. 174. 175. 
See aho Arclueologv. Paheolithic. 
Somerville. Boyd T. : rce. ef the Stones of 
Stonehenge. 35. 

Spades, iron. Kat.inda. 39 tf. 

Sjiain ; bronze votive-figure and gold 
ear-ring. 39 ; Galician rocking-stone. 
60 ; fossil n>. 91, 

Spear. Lugwari. 4.5( i 

Sjjecies. definition of, 99. See al.^u 
Physical Anthropology. 

Spindle-whorl. Katanda. 4(1. 

I Spirit-hut. Lugwari. 461. 

I Spirit-world. Aua I.. 434. 

Staimus. H. S. : a note on Mongolism 
in Nyasahmd. 9. 

Stature : and head-shape. 475 ; inheri- 
tance of. 470 : Lugwari. 441 ; Sudan 
tribes. 19 ; Wales. 64, Sec aho Physical 
Anthropology. 

St 'iiton. F. M : sec Mawer. .Ulen. 75, 
Stodilanl. Jaithrop : llacial realities in 

Europe (rcraired). 101. 

Stone : bed. East Anglia. 312 : circles. 
Australia. 123 ; iinjilements, Australia. 
106. Badari .ind Fayiim. 78, Gorgona I . 
48. 59. Iron Age Thames pick. 83, 
of obsidian. Kenya. 51. Solutrean types 
in England. 3, 11. 47. 49. 66. 94 ; vessels, 
Crete. 2()!t Sic aho Aiclueologv, 
Stone Age. 

Stone Age : Aberystwyth. 73 ; Australia, 
115. 123 : British .Vssot iation ji.ijiers, 
102 ; China. 10 ; Egypt. 78. 96 ; Paheo- 

lithic. ('reswell ('r.igs. 146 : ('ave ait. 
28, 36 ; .statue-menhir. Tyrol, 29 Sec 
al'O Arclueologv. Megaliths, Stone- 
henge. 

Stone. E. Herbert . puiqiose of Stone- 
henge. 40 ; Stonehenge, a reply, 67; 
The stones of Stonehenge irevicu'ed}. 

35. 

Stonehenge : a replv (E. H. Stone). 67 ; 

purpose of, 40 ; ^lom s if. 35. 

Stones present in certain jiarts of Aus- 
tralia. the ordered arrangement of, 
F. W. Jones. 123. 
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Sloiieirorl,: iii Sud C/'f'-'/o'Yf?. 34. 

Store-houses. Maori. 363. 

Strandlooper skulls. 1S4 if. 

Striiig-paines. Gold C'o.-i't : an orchid, i 
232 ; art's lianunoek. 27.3 ; Ants with 
winps, 01 - birds in a bush. 272 : bat. 
274 : birds are in the grain. 2S0 ; brass 
pan. 2',I7 ; breu'tplate tlie fetish man 
wear', 2'.i.7i : butfalo skin. 2'J3 ; chief's 
hammock. 273 ; copper dish, 236 ; 
double diamonds. 276 ; fetish prie.st or 
ju-ju man. 264 ; four diamonds, 261 ; 
goat's beard, followed bv earth, heaven, 
and .'tars. 266 ; heaven, 266 : horned 
snake and somersaiilt.s, 269 ; land- 
tortoise. 284 ; leopard skin, 276 ; manni- 
kin. 299 ; ornamental knot. 3bl : par- 
rot'.s nest : rain. 283 : reeds by the side 
of a river, 274 ; skin bellows. 296, 297 ; 
■snake climbing a tree, 260 : stars, 286 ; 
swat that fly. 3<’i0 ; the earth, 287 ; the 
rapids. 28-3 ; the wave, 281 ; water- 
tortoise, 284 ; weaving cloth. 298. 

Swedes and Finns. 475. 

Switzerland ; Ethi'Ography. 62 ; Neohthic 
bark torch. 5. 

Sword, iron, Katanda, 42. 

Sub-Crag deposits. East Anglia. 312. 

Subincision corroborees. 127. 

Sudan, .southern, some little-known tribes 
of the (Prosidentud addres.s). 13; ances- 
tor figures. Bari, 21 : burial. 23 ; crani- 
ometry. 16 : dead, cult of, S" ; dreams 
and bedief'. 3n ; Lotuko. 13 : raiii- 
m, iking, 22 ; religion. 29, 32 ; shrines, 

30 ; totemlsni, 26. Sec ///so 13'.», 

Sudan throwing-knives. 132 If. 

Suffolk, ■'-le Ea.st Anglia. 

Sumatra : thorn-lineil traps. 21 (33). 

Sumcri.in jieriud, 1, 4, 

Sumpitan, Semang, 12 (21). 

Sun, children of, and pearls, 22, 23. 32. 
SVp aUo Pacific. 

Surgery ; trepdiuni' i, m. 

Syria ; polh'i ij. 4. 


T. 

Tabocw ; Eddystone I., 232 ; Maori. 
345 ; Murua, 80 ; Orokaiva taboo- 
post, 412. 

Talbot. B. .V. ; Clitoridectumv in We't 
Africa. 114. 

Talerddig. pass of. 59. 

Tardenoisian flints, 136 ff. S'cc dUo 
Archicohigv. 

Tasmanian : basket work, 77 : skulb. 
181 ft.. 105. 117. 

Tawney, P. H. (and X, M. Penzer) : The 
oce.in of storv [i crieved). 53. 

Teclmologv : E(jvini poUenj. 119 ; African 
throwing-knife. 129 ; Alia I., 436 : 
bone harpoons, Egvpt, 96 ; bows ; 
Cretan, Libyan, ami Egyptian, 220 : 
British Association papers, 102 ; Bush- 
ongo portrait statue. 115 : Chellean 
implements, 31 1 ; Cretan and Egj'ptian 
boats and ships. 202 : Cretan and 
Libyan ossuaries. 222 : fish-trap. Algeria 
84 : globular bead from Bushman 
.shelter, 108 ; Gold C'oa.st string games, 
271 ; independent invention, 68 : 
Liigwari. 446 ff ; Maori bird-snaring. 347 ; 
Maori store-houses. 363 ; natural 
eoliths, 115 ; netting, 77 ; obsidian 
implements. Kenya, 51 : pottery, etc. 
from Honan and Fengtian, 10 : potteip 
of lhi‘ Xrdi' Ed<t, 4 ; seals and writing. 
Crete and Egypt, 226 ; 8emang. 12 
(24) : slate scrapers. Australia. 106 : 
slide-car. India. 81 : sidokinij-pipcs. 
45 : stone vases, Egvpt and Crete, 209 ; 
thorn-lined traps. 21, 52 ; wampum 
belt. 79. /Sec dho Arclueology. Art, 
Stone, Stone Age. 

Teda throwing-knives, BIU ft. 

Tell el-'Gbeid. e.vcavatlons at. in 1919. 1. 

Termites as food. Lugwari, 233. 
j Thermal action in stone fracture, 117 ft. 

I Thomas, E. S. : Independent invention, 
j 68 ; netting without a Knot, 77 ; 

: the African throwing-knife, 129. 

I Thomas, Roger, and E. R. Dudlyke : 
I A flint chipping floor at Abervstwvth, 

! 73. 
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Thomas, X. W. ; Paheolithic cave paint- 
ings, 104. 

Thompson. J. E. S. ; The meaning of 
the ilayan months. 71. 

Thorn-traps, 21. 52. 

Tihesti throwing-knives, lot' ft'. 

Tibetan skull-type, 105, 117. 

Tombs, .see Burial. 

Tooth evulsion : Australia. iiS ff. ; Lug- 
wari, 418. 
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1913 Cross. 3Irs. H.. c'o R. Bgrnc Esg.. 21 Infirmary Road. Blaikbum. 

1921 Crossley, Fred H., Esq., 19 Sharington Avenue, Chester. 

1900 Crowfoot, J. W., E-q., 51. A., Khartoum, Sudan. 

1911 Cruick-hank, J. G., E.^q., Audit Dept.. British Guiana. 

1911 Czekanowski, Dr. Ian. Stryjska 24. Lu-oir, Poland. 


1895 Dalton, Ormonde iladdock, Esq.. M..P., P'.S.A., Corr. 5Iem. Soc. d Anthrop., 
Paris, British Museum, Bloonisbiirg, If .C. 

1922 Davies-Shiel, L., Esq., 53 Xorth Road. Bourne, Lin.c^. 
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1908 Dawkins, R. M., Esq., il.A.. Plus Dulas. Llanddulas, North ira/c.?. 

1869 Dawkins. Sir W. Boyd, M.A., D.Sc., F.E.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Honorary Professor 
of Geology and Palseontology in the Fniversity of Manchester, Fallau - 
field House, FaJIoieJield, Manchester. (•;) 

1922 Dawson, IRiss Agnes, M.B.E., 113 Walluood Road, Leytanstone. 

1922 Deacon. Frederick. Esq.. Steplahe, Wilhu: TPood, Romsey, Hampshire. 

1920 Dean, Edward. Upper Lodge, Bti-shey Park, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

1924 Deniant. Rev. V. Auguste, 64 Purrett Road. Plum stead. S.E. 18. 

192o Demuth. Miss Con.stance M.. 158 Coleherne Court. .S'. TP. 5. 

1912 Derry, Capt. D. E., M.B., Ch.B., R.A.M.C'., The Savage Club, 6 AdelpJn Terrace, 

W.C. ; Turf Club, Cairo. {•;,) 

1913 Desai, Rao Bahadur Gobindhhai H., SuUi-, Baroda, India. 

1925 Dew. Col. Sir Armine B., K.C.I.E.. C.S.I.. 23 Drayton Gardens. .S.ir. 10. 

19u7 Dixon, A. F., Esq., Sc.D., Professor of Anatomy, Trinity College, Dublin. (*) 
190S Dixon. Dr. Roland B.. Professor of Ethnology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass.. U.S.A. 

lft24 Donne. Miss V. Irene, Oaklands, IFf-sf Ealing. Middlesex. 

1920 Donohugh, Mrs. Agnes C. L., M.A., 31 West IQth Street, New York City. 

1909 Dornan. Rev. S. 8 .. P.O. Bor 814. Pretoria, S. Africa. (*") 

1915 Driberg. J. H.. Escp, c o The Postmaster, Khartoum, Sudan ; Uckfield Lodge, 

Croicborougk, Sussex. 

1899 Duckworth. IV. L. H., Escp, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Jesus College, Cambridge. (*V) 

1921 Dundas, Hon. Chas., Moshi, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. 

19C>8 Durham, Miss M. Edith, 36 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, A". IP. 3. (•*§) 

1919 East. C. H.. Esq.. M.D.. Villa la Jajda, San Remo. Daly. 

1893 Ebbels, Arthiu-, Esq., St. Michaels, Burgh Heath, Epsom. 

1921 Edgar, Rev. .J. Huston, F.E.G.S., China Inland Mission, Kivanhsien, West 

China. 

1922 Edgell. Rev. M illiani H.. O.C.C.. Ltd.. Smyrna. .Lsia Minor. 

1911 Edwards, Francis, Esq., 83a High Street, Marylebone, TP. 1. 

1925 EUis, H. Havelock, Esq., 14 Dover Mun.sions. Canterbury Road. Brixlon, .S'.Tf . 9. 

1923 Elphinstone. .Sir Howard, c/o Me.s.srs. Grindlay & Co., 54 Parliament Street, 

.S'. TP. 1. 

1909 Entwistle, Peter, Esq., Deputy Curator, The Free Public Museum, Liverpool. 
1391 Evans, Sir Arthur J., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S., F.B.A., F.S.A. ; Professor 
of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of Oxford, Youlbury, 
Oxford. (^) 

1916 Evans, I.H.X.. Esq., B. A., Perak Museum, Taiping, Federated Malay States . {fi) 
1913 Evans, Oswald H., Esq., F.G.S., Gasilla 46, Valparaiso, Chile. 
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1913 Evans,. Lt.-Col. Sir T. J. Carey. M.C., F.R.C.S.. 31 IVinipole Street, IF. 1. 

192-1 Evans-Pritchard. E. E.. Esq.. 8 Queens Road, ]yorthiny. Sassej-. 

1921 Eagg, Christopher C.. Esq., 20 Reduce Sqaare. Upper Norwood. S.E. 19. 

1903 Eallaize, E. X., Esq., B.A., Secretary, Yinchelez, Chase Court Gardens, 
Enfield. (§) 

1921 Farqviarson, Alexander, Esq.. Lepluy House, 60 Belgrave Road, SMI’. 1. 

1921 Favell, Richard Vernon. Esq., il.R.C.S.. Penherth. St. Burijau S.O.. Cornwrdi. 
1880 Felkin, Robert IVilliani. Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S., Whnre. R.A.. HacelocI: North, 
New Zeedand. 

1917 Fell, Rev. .J. R., Native Training Institute. Cli.rhy Estate. Kafae. N. Rhodesia. 

1921 Fenelon, Kevin Gerard. Escp. M.A.. Lecturer on Economic-^. Uiiivei'ity of 

Edinburgh. 22 Westhcdl Ga.rd.en.s, Ediidn(rgh. 

1911 Fenton. C., Esq., 9 Queen Victoria Street. E.t.'. 1. 

1913 Fenton. Capt. E. G.. F.R.C.S.I., Ceancoru. Corhally. Linwriek. 

1908 Femvick. X.. Esq,. Seychelles Lslands. Indiuti Ocean. 

1922 Fergiisson, Capt. V. H.. Scottish Rifles, c,o Postmaster, Khartoum. Snda/i. 

1911 Ferreira, Dr. Antonio Aiirelio da Costa, Belem, Lisbon. Portugal. 

1902 Ferrers, Earl. Staunton Harold, A.shhy-de-lu-Zouch . 

1921 Field, Henry. Esq., Baygrave Hall, Leicestershire. 

1916 Finlay, Douglas E.. Esq.. 31. R.. B.Sc. (London), 3LR.C.S.. L.R.C.P., ]\ elC 
Dene. Gloucester. 

1921 Firth. R. 3V.. Escp. Hereford. 1 Hdlvieu: Gardens. Hendon. V.ll'. 1. 

1921 Fitch. AValter 0., Esq., Maitland House. Delhi. India. 

1921 Fleming, 3Iiss Rachel ilary. 1 Marine Terrace. Aberystwyth. 

1908 Fleure, H. J., Esq. . D.Sc., Professor of Geography and Antliropology, University 
College of IVales, Hillside, Brynymor Road, Aberystwyth. (•'§) 

1923 Fliigel. -J. C.. Esq.. 11 Albert Road. Regent's Park. V.!!', 1. 

1920 Foran. OLijor 3V. R.. 

1923 Fox. Cvril. Esq.. Ph.D.. F.S.A.. Sataaial Mu.wani oj Vales. I.'ardiff. 

1919 Fraser, J. 8., Esq., 31. B., 121 Grove Road, A . 7. 

ISS-r Frazer, Sir James G.. 0.3L. D.C.L.. LL.D.. Litt.D.. Qmt n .Inne Muimions. 
St. .Jawn Park. S.Tl . 1. 

19o7 Freire-3Iarreco, 3L3S Barbara 3V. (•[) See 3Irs. R. Aitkeii. 

1910 Fuller. A. 3V. F.. Esq.. -50 Kimisincud Road. »SM1 . 2. 

1921 Gann, T., Esq.. Belize, British Honduras. 

1901 Gardiner, A. H., Esq.. 9 hinsdowne Road, Holland Park. IE. 11. 

1923 Gardner. Cleorge A.. Esq.. F.S.A. (Scot.). 3Iember Soeiete des Americaiuises de 
Paris. 191 Callao. Buenos Aires. Argentine. 
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1916 Garfitt, G. A.. E.'q., Belhnap. Hyde, Ide of Wi<iJd. (§) 

1913 Garrett, T. H.. Esq.. Royal Societies Club. St. James's Street, (S.ir. ; Royal Aero 
Club. 3 Clifford Street. If. 1 : c o Societate Sospiro. Casuta Postala 206. 
Strada Eminesca 5, Ploesti, Roumania. 

1922 Garrod. 3Ess Dorothy A. E., 85 Baubury Road, Ojford. 

1S81 Gar'OD, John Georye, Esq., M.D., Foreign A'Soc. Authrop. Soc., Pari' ; 

Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc., Berlin. Moscow, Eouie ; Moorcote. Ererslcj, 
Winchfield. Hants. (^) 

1924 Gates. Eeginald Euggles. Esq.. Ph.D., P.L.S.. Professor of Botany. Univei^itv 

of London. Kiiiy's Colleae. Strand. W.C. 2. (*•’) 

]9u7 Gedde.-:. Et. Hon. Sir A. Campbell. G.C.M.G.. K.C.B.. C.B.. P.C.. M.D.. ( h.B.. 

7 Stone Buildiny.^. Lincoln's Inn. TL.C. 2. 

1922 Gentler, Mrs. Adele M., 61 G-reat Cumberland Place, IF. 1. 

1901 George, E. C. S., E.sq., C.I.E. 

1907 Gibson. A. E. M., Esq.. Barrister-at-Law, Horunkeli Chambers. Cabdxir. 
S. iSigeria. 

1913 Gibson. Sir Herbert. Bella Vista, Cachari, F.C.S., Buenos Aires. 

1921 Giles, P., Esq.. D.Litt., Emmanuel College Lodge, Cambridge. 

1925 Gillett-Gattr. Mrs. Katharine, 6 Leybourne Parl\ Kew Gardens. Richniond. 

Surrey. 

1925 Gin.sberg. 5Ioi'ris. Esq.. 37 Great Jauns Street. W.C. 1. 

1901 Gladstone, E. .T., E.'^q., M.D., 22 Regent's Park Terrace, -V.IF. 1. (* ) 

1920 Glenconner, Lord, 34 Queen chine’s Gale, S.TF. 

1924 Goldsworthy. Eev. E. Heber, Chao Tong Fa. Yunnan, China. 

1921 Gomersall. E. E., Esq., M.Sc.. 4 Victoria Terrace. St. Bee.’,. Cundjerland . 

1925 Good, Thos. S. S,. Esq., Lilflemore, O.iford. 

1024 Goodchild. AMlliam H.. Esq., 3(K) Finsbury Pacenu nt Hon.m. E.t'. 2. 

1025 Goodland, Eoger, Esq., Belyrave House. 6 Montague. Street, W.C. 1. 

1922 Gordon. Capt. Douglas Hamilton. D.S.O., 4 11 SikhRegt.. Ahmednagar, Bombay. 
1905 Graham. IV. A., E'-q.. Bangkok. Siam ; 

1025 Grant. Miss I. P.. 87 Victoria Street, S'. IF. 1. 

1024 Grant-DutL Miss I'pult F.. 22 Mecklenburyh Sgaare. W.C. 1. 

1923 Gray, Mrs. H. A., 9 Willoughby Road, Hampstead, A’.TF. 3. 

1888 Greatheed, M’illiam. Esq., 67 Chancery Lane, TF.G. 2. 

1905 Green. F. IV,, E.sq.. M.A.. Whitefield, Great Shelford. Cainbridge. 

1924 Grey, F. Temple. Esq.. 128 Chcyne Walk. Chelsea. S'. IF. 3. 

1899 Griffith. F. Llewellyn, Esq.. 11 Xorham Gardens. Oxford. (•!) 

1921 Griggs, Major F. E., Wigicell Grange, Wirksicorth. 

1913 Grimsdale, Harold B., Esq., M.B., F.E.C.S., 3 Harley Place, IF. 1. 
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1921 Grimble, Arthur, Esq., Ocean Idaml. (Mhert and Ellice Islands Colony, TlVs/ 

Pacific. (^) 

1905 Grist. C. J., Esq,, M.A.. Sinallfield, near Horleij, Surrey. 

1919 Grove, E. T. X., E^q.. The 1] hde Ihtu.^e. Limpsfitld. Sum y ; Brook-i's Club. 

St. Jaute-i'-s Stretf, *S'.tr. 1. 

1920 Grubb. Wilfrid B.. E^(j., Sprinyhunk Lodye. Lfi.ssirudn. M idlothiau . 

1910 Griming. E. L.. Esq.. 18 Rx.s.sell Mansions. Great Ru.’,.',dl Street, W.C. 1. 

1922 Guest, Miss Edith Mary, M.D., 76 Queen. s Gate. /S', lb. 7. 

1917 Gunnell. A. Mortimer. Esq.. F.R.Met.Soc.. BroomfiiJd Park CrAltge. Ae'o 
Southgate, A. 11. 

1924 Guniiis. Roger. Eso[.. Huin.sill Ala nor. Knibie Green. Su-^^( /. 

1889 Haddon, Alfred C.. Esq.. M.A.. Sc.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A.. P.\st Presidf.>'t 
( 1901-1903). Reader in Ethnology in the Uni vei'ity of C’<iiiibridtre. Assoc. 
Authrop. Soc. Paris ; Corr. Mem. Anthrop. ,Snc., Berlin. Florence, Roim- 
and Stockholm. 3 Cranmer Road, Caiuhridye. 

1905 Haddon. E. B.. B.A.. Di.^trict CounnCsloncr. E)itebbe. I'yanda. 

1923 Hafienden. Capt. J. R. Wilson, c o Junior Army and Xaej Clu.b. Horse Guards 

Avenue, Whitehrjll. /S'. TP. 1. 

1920 Haigh, P. B.. Esq.. I.C.S.. c <> tjiindluy cb 54 Parliament Slriet. /S'. II . 1. 

1925 Hall. H. R.. Kxp. B/'fish M/i.siuni. Bloom.shury. 11 1. 

1925 Hall. H. R. H.. Esq.. 5LA.. D.Litt.. F.S.A.. Keeper ut Emqitian and .b'syii.iu 
Antiquities. Briti.sh Mu.semn. Bloomsbury. H’.U. 1. 

1925 Hall. X. F.. Esq.. Braseno.se CoUeye. O.rford. 

1911 Hamilton-Grierson. Sir Philip, 7 Palumrston Place. Edinharyh . 

1925 Hardimr. Mrs. Stan. 35 Di rom^lure Str< e/. Theobabl Road. TI .f ’. 1. 

1921 Hariner, Ernest G.. Esq., Tcesdalc. Eymonl Road, Sutton. Surrey. 

1922 Harper, 5Iiss Elizabeth. The Cottage. South iS ewinyton.. near Banbury. 

1902 Harrison. Alfred C.. Esq.. 1616 Locust Street. Ph.dadclyJmi . 

1904 Harrison, H. S.. Esq., D.Sc.. The Hornimun Museum. Forest Hill. S.E . ; 

8 Gaynesford Rond. Forest Hill. S E. 23. (§) 

1897 Hartland, E. S., Esq.. LL.U., F.S.A.. 13 Ale.randra Road. Gloucester. (*•) 

1921 Hasluck, 5Irs. 5Iargaret. Xeirnh am College, Cauibridye. 

1923 Hatchell. G. W’.. Esq.. Xamanycre. via Dar-e.s-Sabiam. Tunyunyika Territory. 
1902 Haviland, H. A.. Esq,. 5I.D.. 11 Sus.se.r Plaee. Regent s Park. AMI . 1. 

1905 Hay, Alatthew. E'q.. M.D.. Profe<'or of Foreii'ic Medicine. The University, 

Aberdeen . 

1924 Head, Alban. E.sip. \Vater.'<field. Pulborough. Su.-.se.i : Reform. Club. 

1885 Heape, C., Esq., High Lane, near Stockymrt. 

1924 Hedges, John, Esq.. 15 Chepstov: Villas. Baysmatcr. IT. 1 1 . 
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1924 Heerdeu. Miss Petronella van, M.D.. ]\[.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. Afrknii Life Buildiiifis. 
St. Geonn's Street. Cape Toivn. 

1924 Heilen. Van Campen. Esq., Spriurjlalx, Xeic Jersey, V.S.A. 

1920 Hemming. Arthur G., Esq., F.I.A., F.S.S., Little Boundes, near Tunbridge Wells. 
1895 Hickson, Prof. S. J., D.Sc., F.R.S., The Unicer.sity, Manchester. {*) 

1909 Higgins, H.. Esq., M.A., Boualeyn. Trefriic, North Wales. 

1906 Hildburgh, W. L., Esq., M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., Hotel Rembrandt, Thurloe Place. 
-S'.ir. 7. (*") 

1924 Hilton-Simpson, Mrs. Helen D.. Sole Street House. Faver-shant. Kent. 

1906 Hilton-Simpson, Mehulle W., Esq., F.R .G.S., Sole Street House, Faversham, 
Kent. 

1923 Hoblev, C. W.. Esq., C.M.G., The Chale. High View Road, Sidcup, Kent. (•*§) 
1909 Hocart, Capt. A. M.. M.A., Anardhapura, Ceylon. (^) 

1919 Hodgson, A. G. 0.. Esq., c o The Secretariat. Nyasaland, ; Royal Societies Club, 
St. James's Street, S'.T)’. 1. 

1914 Hollobone, Henry E. AV., Esq., 19 Tasman Road, Stochwell, S.TF. 9. 

1913 Hooton, E. A., Esq.. Pb.D., Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Mass.. U.S.A. 

1915 Hopkins. .J.. Esq.. F.R.C.8.. Falhenham. Nuffield Road, Mersthum, Surrey. 

1921 Hopkinson. Capt. E. C., Edivin.stowe, Chaucer Road. Cambridge. 

1923 Hornblo-v\-er, G. D., Escp, O.B.E., 4 Meadway Gate, Golder's Green, A. Ik. 11. 

1919 Hornell, James, Esq., 33 FuUhrooke Road. Cambridge. (^) 

1925 Horniman. Elmslie J., Esq., 13 Chelsea Embankment, .S'. If. 3. 

1920 Howard, Jliss D. R., Cranford, Langley Road, Watford. 

1918 Hudspeth, IV. H., Esq.. B.A., Chao-tong-fu, Yunnan, Chinn. 

1897 Hiigel. Baron Anatole von. M.A.. Hon. Sc.D.. F.R.G.S.. Croft Cottage, Barton 

Rond, Cambridge. (•"} 

1924 Humphries. IV. R.. E.sq.. Tim Re.-.idency. Kerctna Gulf Division, Papua. 

1925 Humphrevs. C. B.. Esq.. Christ's College. Cambridge ; 77 Evans Road. Boston 47. 

Mas.,.. U.S.A. 

1924 Hunt, E. Henderson. Esq.. M.A.. M.B.. Ch.B.. Lrdla Guda. Deccan, India : The 
Chaltt. Scaford, Susscf. 

1920 Hunt, Richard J.. Esq., Mision Chaqueda Embarcacion, F.C.C.N., Argentina. 
1923 Hunter, Eric Archibald J., Esq., Highland Light Infantry, \th King’s African 
Rifles, Bombo, Uganda, 12 Oxford Terrace, Kelvinside. Glasgow. 

1898 Hutchinson, Rev. H. Xeville, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., 17 St. John's Wood 

Park, Finchley Road, Ah TP. 8. 

1912 Hutchinson. W., Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

1913 Hutton, J. H.. Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Kohima. Nagn Hills, Assam. India ; Old. 

Hall. Dolau. R.S.O., Radnorshire. 
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1898 lies, George, Esq., c/o Public Library, Ottawa, Canada. {*) 

1921 Ingrams, "W. H., Esq., Zanzibar ; Junior Army and Navy Club. 

1923 Isaacs. Mrs. Susan, 47 Hills Road, Cambridge. 

1921 Ives, C. St. John, Esq., Mailor Estate, Kullakamby, Ndgiri Hills, S. India. 

1925 Jackson, Charles F.. Esq., Samarai, Papua. 

1912 Jackson, H. C., Esq.. Sudan Cicil Service, MalalcuL Sudaii. 

1915 James, Eev. Edwin 0., St. Thomas's Vicarage, O.rford. 

1919 Jenness, D., Esq., M.A., Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottau-n. 

1921 Jervis, W. W., Esq., The University, Bristol. 

1916 Johnson, H. J. T., E'q.. Oak Hurst, near Derby. 

1923 Johnston, iirs. Frances S., 10 TFes/eJ Coates Avenue. Edinharyh. 

1885 Johnston, Sir II. H.. G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc., F.Z.S., St. John's Prim y. Pidiiiy. 
Arundel. {*;) 

1922 Johnston, Thomas Baillie, Esq., M.B., Ch.B.. Dean, MMirul School, Guy’s 

Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 

1923 Johnstone. James, Esq., F.E.C.S., M.B., B.A., Tudor Hous> . Knp's Road, 

Richmond, S'. IT. 

1921 Jones, C. Bryner, Esq., C.B.E., M.Sc., F.H.A.S., Welsh Secretary to Ministry 
of Agriculture, 12 Laura Place, Aberystwyth. 

1914 Jones, Major D. Hedog, 51. A., B.Sc., c,'o Rev. Canon Mai tin. Kclloe Vicarage, 
Coxhoe, Co. Durham ; Education Office, Accra, Gobi Con it Colony. 

1921 Jones, Ernest, Esq., 5I.D.. 81 Harley Street, IF. 1. (■') 

1910 Jones, F. ^Y., Esq., Professor of Anatomy, The University, AdUaub. 
S. Australia. (•') 

1914 Jones, H. Sefton, Esc^., 10 Wilton Place, SMI’. 

1925 Jones. Ivor Gwyime. E^q.. 5 King'-> Bench Walk. Tempt'.. E.C. 4. 

1902 Joyce, Capt. T. A., O.B.E., 51.A., British Museum. 11 .C. 1. (* §) 

1907 Judge, James J., Esq., 2 Ap.sley Road, Plymouth. 

1913 Julian, ^Es. He.ster, Rcdholme. Torquay. 

1925 Jupp. Albert L.. E'ii[.. 10 Great St. Hile,i\\ E.C. 3). 

1896 Keith, Sir A.. -M.D.. F.E.C.S.. LED.. F.E.S., Past-Pke^idext (1913-16), 
Actixg-Peesidext (1922). Conservator of the 51u.seum. Eoyal College 
of Surgeons ; 17 Aabert Park, Highbury, N. 5. (*§) 

1925 Keiller, Alexander, Escp. 4 Charles Strert, 11 . 1. 

1925 Keiller, 5Irs. Alexander. 4 Charles Street. IF, 1. 

1925 Kellog. John P., Esq.. Oriental Institute. University oj Chwauo. Chicago. Illinois. 
1919 Kendrick, T. D., Esq., Department of British ami Medimval Antiquities, British 
Museum. 
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H'25 Kennett. B. L. Austin. Esq.. Thatches. Castor. Peterborough. Xorthants : Minna 
Xiger Proriuce. .Y. Xigeria. 

1923 Kerr. A. A.. Esq.. U niversity of Utah, Salt Lake City. Utah, U.S.A. 

1922 Kerr, Robert, Esq., M.A., Assistant Keeper of Art and Ethnographical Depart- 
ment, Royal Scottish Mu.seion, Edinburgh. (*) 

1911 Khan, S. S.. E^q.. Medical College, Lucknow, India. 

1914 Kittredge. T. B.. Esq.. 44 Rue Belleha-sse. Paris. Tile. 

Ift02 Kloss, Cecil B.. Esq.. E.Z.S.. Ra-ffles Mu.seum. Singapore. Straits Settlements. 
1914 Knight. Col. C. Motley. D.S.O.. O.V.E.. c o Me.ssrs. Lodtrond <& Co.. Riraduria 
6-j4. Burnos Aires. 

1S81 Knowles, AV. J., E^cp, Flixton Place, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. (^) 

1925 Kraus, Heinrich. Escp, M.D.. 1927 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. Illinois. U.S.A. 
1925 Krishniengar. 51. H.. Esq.. The University. Mysore, India : 17 St. George's 
Srpian. Y. ir. 1. 


1915 Laidler, P. W., Esq., L.D.S., Garies, Namaqualand, Cape Province, S. Africa, 
1914 Lamb, 5Iiss 51. Antonia, 212 South 46?/i Street, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. 

1920 Lander, 5Iiss Kathleen F., 69 Albany Street. -Y.IF. 1. 

1924 Langdon-Davis. John. Esq.. The Sundial. Hohnivood. Surrey. 

1888 Law, AA’alter 55’.. Esq., Scarborough, Xew York, U.S.A. (*) 

192n Lawford. H. E.. Esq.. Lar el Xhas. Tangier. 

1885 Lawrence, E.. Esq., St. Albans, Chcdkwell Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea. (*) 

1921 Lawson, E. H., Esq., 5I.D.. C'.5I., Ganges, British Columbia, Canada. 

1922 Layard, J. 55’., Esq.. Lcaside, Hertingfordbury, Herts. 

1904 Lennox, D.. Esq., 5I.D., Ruddon Grancjc, Elie, Fife. {*) 

1922 Lestrade. G. Paul, Esq., 5I.A.. 77 Tlein Street. Cape Town, South Africa. 

1909 Leveson, H. G. A., Esq., 5LR.A.S., F.R.G.S.. East India United Service Club, 
St. .James's Srquare. (SMC. ; 2 Edwardes Place, Kensington Road, IF. 8. 

1921 Leveson. 5V. E,. Esq.. 5I.C.. 5I.A.. 123 Pall Mrdl. S.TF. 1. 

1925 Linden. E. F. B.. l‘Gq., 8 Colchernc. Court. South Kensington. < 8 . 11 . 15. 

1922 Livesev. Rev. Herbert. B.A.. L.Th.. Bishop's Hostel. Lincoln. 

1920 Lloyd, 5Irs. C. 51., 19 Thurlow Road, Hampstead , A’.TF. 3. 

1919 Lloyd, G. T., E.sq.. I.C.S., cb Postmaster, Shdlong, Assam; Quiet House, 

Macaulay Road, Bath. 

1914 Loe, Baron Alfred de. Curator of Department of Prehistoric Antiquities, 
Musces Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 

1918 Long, Richard C. E., Escp, B.A., Portarlington, Ireland. {^;) 

1893 Longman, Charles James, Esq., M.A., 27 Norfolk Square, W. 2. (*) 

1920 Longman, H. A., Esq., Director, Queensland 5Iu'eum, Brisbane, Australia. 
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1921 Lothrop, S. K., Esq.. 114 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S.A. 

1923 Low,. Alexander, Esq., The Unicersity, Aberdeen. 

1915 Lynn-Thomas, Sir J,, K.B.E., C.M.G., C.B.. Lhcyndyrys Llechryd. Cardiyajishire. 
1920 Lyons, A. P., Esq., Daru, Papua, via Port Moresby. 

1918 Lyttle, Capt. W., Claremont. Chefoo, Chinn. 


1920 Macalister. Robert A. S., Esq., Professor of Celtic Ardueology, University 
College. Dublin, 18 Mount Eden Road, Donnybrooh, Dublin. 

19nl iMace. A., Esq.. Sharron:. Church Road. Haymird's Heath, ./, 

1913 MacGregor. G. Laird, Esq.. I.C.S.. c o Mes-irs. fTrindluj/ cf- Co.. 51 Parlwintnt 
Street. .S.ll’. 1. 
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195. Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney (in 

progress), J. 

196. Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, 1896 (in progress), J. 

Journal russe anthropologique, see Russian Anthropological .Journal. 

197. Journal de Psychologie, Paris, 1920-25. 

1 98. Katalog des ethnographischen Reichsmuseums, Leiden, 1910 (in progress). 

199. Knowledge. 

200. Kolonial Instituut, Jaarverslag and other pubhcations, Amsterdam, 1914 (in 

progress), J. 

202. Lancet, London, M. 

203. Language, Baltimore, 1925 (in progress). M. 

204. L’Homme prehistorique, Paris. 1903-1911. 

205. Lud, Lwow, 1922 (in progress). 

206. Wan in India, Ranchi, 1921 (in progress). M. 

207. Wanadsblad, Kung. Vitterhets, Historic och Antikvitets Akademiens, Stockholm, 

1872-1905. 


208. Mannus, Leipzig, 1919_^(in progress). 

209. Waterjaly antropologiczno-archeologiczno i etnograliozno. Krakow, 1896 (in progress). 

210. Wateriaus pour I'histoire primitive et naturelle de I'homme. Paris, 1870-87, continued 

as L’Anthropologie. 

211. Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Copenhagen, 1907 (in progress), M. 

21 2. Melanges de la Facultc' orientale. continued as Melanges de TUniversite de St. Joseph. 

Beyrouth. 1910 (in progress). 

214. Melusine, Paris, 1890-1900. 

215. Memoires de I'Academie royale beige. Brussels (in progress). 

216. Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaire.s du Nord, Copenhagen. 1836 (in progress), J. 

217. Memoires de la Societe anthropologique de Paris, 1860-88. 

218. Memorias de la r. Academic de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona (in progress). 

219. Memorias de la Junta para Ampliacioii de Estudias, etc., Madrid (in progress). 

220. Memorias de la Junta superior de Excavaciones. etc., Madrid, 1916 (in progress), J. 

221. Memorias de la Academia Nacional de Historia, Quito (in progress). M. 

222. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Society. Lancaster. 1905 (in progress). 

223. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, M. 

224. Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mu.'cum. Honolulu, 1899 (in progress), J. 

225. Memoirs of the Peaboily Museum. Cambridge, Mass, (in progress), J. 

226. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905 (in progress), M. 

227. Memoirs of the South African Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg, 1922 

(in progress), J. 
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228. 31 emoirs uf tiie Quft.-ii--Luiil Aliisi-um. Bri.-bane. 19<j8 (in progre.^^). 

229. 3Ienioirs of the Arch;eological Survey of India. Calcutta (in progre-^i) 

2-30. 3Iisiion5 belge>, Brussel', 1910 (in progress), M. 

231. 3Iitra. 3’ienna. 1914 (in progres.s), >1. 

232. Mitteihmgen der anthropolosi'clieii Ge.'ellschaft in Wieii. 1882 (lu progress). J, 

233. 3Iitteilungeii der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkimde, Leipzig, 1373 (in progress), M. 

234. 3Iitteilungen aus deni 3Iuseum fiir 3'olkerlainde, Hamburg (in progress). J. 

235. Mitteiluugen des Seminar' fiir orientalisclie Sprachen, Berlin, 1898 (in progress). 

236. 3Iitteilungeii der prahi'torisclien Koinmission der k. Akad. 3Vien, 1887-1912. 

237. 3Iitteikmgeii aus der inedizini^cheii Fakultat der k. Universitat, Tokyo. 1901 (in 

proares«). 

238. 3Iouograplib of the Dominion 3Iuseuin. 3Vellington. J. 

239. 3Iuseuin Journal, Philadelphia. 1919 (in progrc'S). J. 

240. Narodna Starina, Zagreb. 1922 (in progres-). M. 

241. Naturalist, Hull, 1911 (in progre.ss), M. 

242. Nature. London. 1869 (in progress), J. 

243. Nature, La, Paris. 1909 (in progress). M. 

244. Nederlandsch-Indie oud tind nieuw, Amsterdam, 1917-22. 

245. New Zealand .Journal of Science and Technology, Wellington, 1918 (in progress). 

246. New Zealand 3Iedical Journal, 1900 (in progress). 

247. Niederlausitzer 3Iitteilungen. Giiben. 1890-1913. 

248. Nordiske Fortidsminder, Copenhagen. 

249. Notizie degli Scavi de I'Antichita, Rome (in progress). 

250. Notulen van de Algemiene en Directievorgardering. Batavia. 1884 (in progress). 

251. Nyland, Helsingfors, 1887-89. 

252. Obzor, Prague, 1922 (in progre"). M. 

253. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bi'hop 31u5cum, Honolulu. 

254. Open Court, Chicago, 1897-1918. 

255. Orientalisches Archiv, Leipzig, 1911-13. 

256. Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederland-Indie. Batavia, 1902 (in progress), J. 

257. Oudheidkundige 3Iededeelingen Rijk:’ 3Iu.=cum, Leiden. 1907 (in progress). 

Palestine Exploration Funtl. see Quarterly Statement. 

258. Papers of the Peabody 3Iu'eum, Cambridge. 3Ia,'^s. (in progress). 

259. Periodical, The, London (in progre.s.'). J. 

260. Petermanns 3Iitt('ilungen, Gotha, 190.5-14. 

261. Philippine Journal of Science. 3Ianila. 1910 (in progress). 

262. Popular Science 3Ionthly. 

263. Portugal em .\frica. Lisbon, 1901-10. 

264. Portugalia. Lisbon, 1899-1908. 

265. Prace i Material}’. Krakow. 1920 (in progress). 

266. llpay-nza Athens, 1901 (in procress). 

267. Prahi'tori.sche Blatter. 3Iunich, 19*12-07. 
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26S. Pravek, Kojetin, IVMJS-Il. 

269. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archteology, 1673-1914, now merged in 

J.R.A.S. 

27<l. Proceedings of the Geologists' A>.sociation. London. 16.79 (in progress). J. 

271. Proceedings of the Royal Society. London (in progress). J. 

272. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. Loudon. 16.59-1921', continued as 

Antiquaries' .Journal, q.v. 

273. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of Ea^t Anglia. London. 19ns (in progress). 

274. Proceeding.s of the Philosophical Society of <4lasgo\v (in progre.ss). J. 

275. Proceedings of the Royal Society of E liuburgh (in progress), J. 

276. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Edinburgh. 167' ' (in 

progress). J. 

277. Proceedings of the Somersetshire .Vrchseological Society, Taunton. 1695 (in 

progress) J. 

278. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Dublin. 1891 (in progress). J. 

279. Proceedings of the Royal Scientific Society. Dublin. 1696 (in progress). J. 

280. Proceedings of the American Philo.sophical Society. Philadelphia (in progre"). M. 
261. Proceedings of the Xational Academy of Science'. Boston (in progress). 

282. Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 1900 (in progress). 

283. Proceedings of the Petyal Society of Victoria. Melbourne (in progress). J. 

264. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (.'alcutta. 

265. Proceediiig,s of the Rhodesia Science Association. Bulawayo, 1994 (in progress). M. 
286. Proceedings and Transactions of the Noya Scotia Institute. Halifax. 1883 (in progress). 
267. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Gatiada. Toronto. 1882 (in progress). J. 

288. Przeglad Archeologiczny. Poznan. 1919 (in progress). 

29U. Quarterly .Journal of the Mythic Society. Bangalore. 192<.> (in progress). M. 

291. Quarterly Statement of the Palestine E.xplor.ition Fiiinl. lanidon. 1873 (in progres.s). J . 

292. Rapport' .umuels, Mu'ce n.ition.d 'uisse. Zurich (in progri'"). J. 

293. Ra.ssegna di Studi Ses'uali. Rome. 1921 (in progress). M. 

294. Record' of the .Vustralian Museum. Sydney. IS'.U (in jirogre"). J. 

295. Records of the I’a't. Washington. I9t>5-13. 

296. Reliipiary. The. 

2;f7. Rendiconti della r. Accademia del Lini-i-i. 1 922 (in progress). 

298. Repertoire d'Art et (TArcheologi.e Tbiri'. 1911 (in progress). J. 

299. Reports of till' British .\s'Oeiation. lamdon (in progress). 

390. Report' <ind Transaction' of the Deyoii'lhre .Vs'oeiation. Plymouth. 1883 (in 
progress). 

3iJl. Reports of the Peabody Museum. Camltrid.ite. 5Ia". (in progre"). 

.'>92. Reports of the United States National 5Iuseum. Washington (in progrc"). M. 

•'jlJ3. Revista del .\rehivo Nacional de I’eru. 1929 (in progre"). M. 

304 Revista del Jlii'eu de la Plata. Buenos Aires. 1690 (in progre"). J. 

•'305 Revista de Menorca. 1922 (in pro.irre"). AI. 

306. Revi'ta di P'iipiiatria y Di'cijilina' Gonnexa'. Lima. 1922 (in progr'-"). M. 

VOL. i.v. 'd O 
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•307. Revista de Scieiicias naturaes, Porto, 1889-98. 

•308. Revi.sta do Miiseii Paulista. Sao Paula, 1919-22. 

309. Revue aiithropologique. Paris, 1911 (in progre.-.s), contiiuiatioii of Revue iiieiisuel!e 
de I'ecole d’Anthropologie. 1890-1910. J. 

Revue d'anthropologie, Paris. 1878-89. continued a^ L'Anthropologie. 

31t>. Revue d'ethnographie. Paris. 1882-89. 

311. Revue d’ethnographie et de sociologie, Pari.s. 1908-14. 

312. Revue des tradition.s populaires. 19(>1. coutinued as Revue d'ethnographie et des 

traditions populaires, Paris (in progress), M. 

313. Revue de I’histoire ties religions. Paris. 19<10 (in progress). J. 

314. Revue prehistorique, Paris, 19^36-11. 

31.5. Revue eongolaise. Brussels. 1910-13. 

316. Revue de I’lnstitut de Sociologie Solvay, Brus.sels. 1920 (in progress). M. 

317. Revue .scientifique. Brussels, 1871-79. 

318. Revue internationale de.s Etudes basques. San Sebastian, 1922 (in progres.s), J. 

319. Revue tunissienne. Tunis, 1897-1907. 

320. Rivista di antropologia, Rome. 1894 (in progre.ss), J. 

321. Rivista archeologiea della Provincia di Como. 19f31 (in progress). 

322. Rivista italiana di Sociologica, Rome, 1899 (in progres.s), M. 

323. Russian Anthropological Journal, Moscow. 1901 (in progress). J. 


32.5. Sarawak Museum Journal. 1911-13. 

326. Schriften der phys.-okon. Gesellschaft, Kdnigsburg, 19i.H)-12. 

327. Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Yolkskunde, Basel, 1901 (in progress), M. 

328. Science. 1904-15. 

329. Science Progress. London. 1894-98 ; 1917 (in progress), J. 

330. Science Reports of the Imperial Tokoku University, Sendai (in progress). 

331. Scientia. Bologna. 1921 (in progress), M. 

332. Scottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh. 1900 (in progress), J. 

•333. Sierra Leone Studies. Freetown, 1919 (in progress). 

334. Sitzungsberichte der k.k. Akademie der Wi.'-sen.schaften in IVien. 

3.35. Sitzungsberichte der naturfor.schenden Ge.sellschaft, Dorpat, 1900 (in progress), J. 
.336. Skrifter det Kongl. Nordske Videnskabers Selskabs, Trondheim. 1992 (in 
progress), M. 

337. Smithsonian Publications. Wa.shington, 18.55 (in progress). 

.3.3s. Sociological Review, London. 1908 (in progress). M. 

339. South American Missionary Magazine, London (in progress), M. 

.34t>. Southern Cros.s Log, London, 1909 (in progres-s). 

.341. Subject Inde.v to Periodicals, London (in progre.ss), J, 

.342. Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum, 1918 (in progress), M. 

343. Suomen Muinaisinui'tovhdistvksen Aikakaiiskirja (S3IVA), Helsingfors. 1997 (in 
progress). J. 

•344. Svenska Lande'iual. L’[)psala, 1H'.>6 (in progress), J. 

34.5. Swiatowit, IVatsaw. ItMH— 1.3. 
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346. Tijdschrift voor indische Taal. Land eii Volkskunde, Batavia. 1884 (in prfgiess). M. 

347. Trabalhos da Sociedade Portuguesa di Antropologia e Etnologia. Porto. 1919 (in 

progress), M. 

348. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London (in progress). J. 

349. Tran.sactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London. 1892 (in progress), J. 
3-50. Transactions of the Essex Archseological Society. Colchester. 1903 (in progress). 

351. Transactioii-s of the Ctlasgow Archteological Society, 1859 (in progress). 

352. Transactions of the East Riding Antiqnarians' Society, Hull (in progress). 

35.3. Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in progress). 

354. Transactions of the Royal Society of Dublin (in progress). 

355. Tran.sactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Toronto, (in progress), J. 

356. Transaction.s of the Royal Society of South Africa, Cape Town. 1909 (in progress), J. 

357. Transactions of the Fijian Society, Suva. 1918 (in progress). 

.358. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yokohama, 1877 (in progress), J. 

359. Tradi^ao, A, Serpa (Portugal). 19<)l-03. 

360. I’ngarische Revue, Buda-Pest, 1888-95. 

361. L'nited Empire. London. 1911 (in progress), J. 

362. L’niversity of Pennsylvania Anthropological Publications. Philadelphia, 1909 (in 

progress). J. 

363. L'pplands Fornminnenforeningers Tidskrift. Uppsala. 1869 (in progress). J. 

364. I'rge.schichtlicher Anzeiger, Vienna. 1924 (in progress) J. 

366. Yerhandelingen van het Bat. Clenootschap, Batavia. 1892 (in progress). 

.367. Yerhandlungen der naturforschenden Ge.sellschaft in Basel, 1919 (in progress), J. 

368. Yeroffentlichimgen des Museums fiir Yolkerkuude zu Leipzig. 

369. YerofEentlichungen des Volkermu.seums, Frankfurt a M. 

370. Yerslag. k. Akadeniie v.in Wetenschappen .Vmsterdam. (in progress), J. 

371. Vie internationale. La. Paris, 1912-14. 

.372. Yille de Geneve. Geneva, 192.3 (in progress). M. 

373. Yjesnik hrvatskoga arkeologickoga Druztva, Zagreb. 1879-1912. 

374. Wiadomosci Archr-ologiczne. Warsaw. 1920 (in progre.s.s). J. 

.375. Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift. Vienna, 1914 (in progress). J. 

376. Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien nnd Herzegowina, 1893-1912. 

.377. Ymer. Stockholm. 1881 (in jtrogress). J. 

378. Zeitschrift der deutchen Morgenland-Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 1879 (in progress), J. 

379. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, Berlin. 1869 (in progress), J. 

380. Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen. Berlin. 1911 (in progress). 

381. Zeitschrift fiir Demographic nnd .Statistik der .Jiiden. Berlin. 1905-14. 

382. Zeitschrift fiir Morphologic und .Vnthropologie, Stuttgart. 1899 (in progress). J. 

383. Zhivava Starina, St. Petersburg, 19('>6-15. 
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Abu (Finland). 2. 

Ain-terdam, 1.52. 2iKi, 241. 370. 

Atheii'. 22, 42. 2bH. 

Baltimuie. 177. 2i.i3, 

Bangalure, 2'.tii. 

Bangkok. l>y. 

Barcelona, 13. 4(3. 123, 21S. 

Ba.el. 327, 367. 

Batavia, tjb. 2511, 250, 34t'). 3'iti. 

Bergen. 03. 

Berkeley, (.'a.. 7. 

Berlin, 61. 2.35. 370. 380. 381. 

Bern, 155. 

Beyrouth. 22. 

Bhaiidakar. lO. 

Bologna. 331. 
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Eanchi, 184, 206. 
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Rome, 59, 77, 249, 293, 297, 320, 322. 

Salem, Mass., 5, 
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Sarajevo, 370. 

I Sarawak, 325. 

! Sendai (Japan). 3.316 
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Shanghai. 183. 
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Stockholm 37, 44, 129, 13-3, 207, 377. 
■Stuttgart, 34, 382. 

Suva (Fiji). 357. 

Sydney, 195, 291. 

Tahiti, 105. 

Taunton, 277. 

Tokyo, 191. 192, 237. 

Toronto, 43. 287, 355. 

Trondheim (Norway), 336. 

Truro. 172. 

Turin, 51, 78. 

Uppsala, 341. 363. 

Vauues, 96. 

Vienna, 156. 231, 23(i.. 331, 361, 375. 
Vitoria (Spain), 127. 

Warsaw, 345, 374. 
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302. 3-36. 
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